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aBSTRACT ^ ^ 

Part 5, Hearings before the, Special S' bcocmittee on 
Indian Education (Comiaittee on Labor and Public Belfare^ 0«S. Senat<2) 
on;; the st'idy of the education of Indian children, focuses especially 
oi^- the Indian populations of the Northwest Dnited States^ and on the 
mqntal health of A^ierican Indians, particularly the children enrolled 
in'boarding schools. Seven of the 8 witnesses that testified in the 
Hay and^OctolDer (1968) hearings were representatives of various 
Northwest Indian tribes, iaeld in Portland, Oregon, and Washington, 
.D_»^C.i_,--tJie hearings also heard testimony and" statements from tJ.S. 
Senators, leiducators, mental health workers, school superintendents, 
community representatives. Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) staff, and 
other ccnc< rned persons. Articles and publications, present additional 
informatiou , The staff background memorandua indicates that public 
schools in ^.he region are not doing any better than, if as well as, 
BIA schools in other parts of the country . vHousing, job 
discrimina ■ ion, and job opportunities are cited as major problems 
having a dicect bearing on education. (KM) 
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FRIDAY, MAY. 24, 1968- 

U.S. Senate, 

StTBCOMinTTEE ON InDIAN EDUCATION 

OF THE Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

^Portland^ Oreg, 

The special subcommittee met at 9 a\m., in the Lloyd Center Audj- 
torium, Portland, Oreg,, Senator Morse, presiding pro.tempore. 
Present: Senator^Morse (presiding pro tempore) and Yarboroughi 
Committee staff members present : Adrian Parmeter and John Gray, 
professional staff members. . 

STATEMENT BY HON. WAYNE MOUSE, A U.S. . SENATOB FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON, ACTING CHAIRMAN OF THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy, who is chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Education, has asked me to express his regrets that 
he Avas not able to be present at the subcommittee hearings this morn- 
ing. He asked if' I would act as chairman at today's hearings and I 
told him that I would be delighted to do so^ 

I am pleased to be a member of this subcommittee, and even more 
pleased that another member of - the subcommittee. Senator Ralph 
Yarborough, of Texas, has found time in his busy schedule to join me ^ 
in conducting the hearing this morning. 

I just rexjeiyed notice that another member of the subcommittee. 
Senator Fannin, of Arizona, will be unable to attend, but I want to say 
just a word about the three members of the subcommittee I have 
jjist mentioned. Senator Kennedy, Senator Yarborough, and Senator 
Fannin. r ^ , 

As chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Education, I wanted 
to express my great debt of gratitude to Senator Kennedy for the mag- 
nificent work he has been doing as chairman of this Subcommittee 
on Indian Education. Ho has taken a very active interest in the work 
of this subcommittee ever since Senator Hill, of Alabama, appointed 
him as chairman of the subcommittee more than a year ago. 

He has traveled extensively in the Indian areas of the country. He 
has made personal surveillance and investigations of the Indian educa- 
tion problems. - 

The reports he has made to our committee from time to time by 
way of progress reports- have been very helpful to us, and I want to 
express the deep appi'eciation of the full committee — and I do that 
on behalf of Senator Hill this morning, as well as myself — to Senator 
Kennedy for the leadership he has been taking in Indian education 
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affairs, and I am satisfied lliat \yhen he makes the final report of 
his subcommittee, that the report of our committee will be not only 
helpful to the full committee, butc^vill result in legislation by the 
Senate as a whole. 

I. also want to express my very deep appreciation to my colleague," 
Senator Yarborough, under whose leadership as chairman of the Labor 
Subcommittee of the Senate I have liad the privilege of serving now 
for some years.. Senator Yarborougli is tlie author of the bilingual 
amendment to the Elementary und Secondary Education Act, which 
will be of great value to American Indians as. well as other groups, 
such as the Mexican Americans andllTe Puerto Ricnxns. Senator Yar- 
. borough, in tJie prepaiation of that particular amendment, brought 
before our committee some startling ii.formation as to what must be 
done in areas where the children come from homes in v/hich a language 
other than English is spoken. 

One of thf; primary reasons for the large percentage of drdpouts 
among these students is the language difficulties which have develoj^ed. 
I well i-emember Senator Yarborough, when we were taking the bill 
through the writeup stage in oiir committee, talking about the handi- 
cap caused by these deficiencies among Indian children in the various 
pai-ts of our country. I would like to expreW to you again. Senator 
^ Yarborough, my deep appi^eciation, and I know the appreciation of 
the full coiiimittee, for the magnificent job you have done in connection 
with the bilingual education program. 

Senator Yarborough also has been very much interested in the other 
aspects of Indian education. His presence here this morning testifies 
to that. ^ ' ^ 

^ I^ want to express to the witnesses here this morning Semtor Fan- 
nin's regrets that he could not be here. Senator Fannin is a Republican 
member of the subcommittee from Arizona and he has taken a very, 
very active interest. In fact. Senator Yarborough recalled that it was 
Senator Kennedy and Senator Fannin wiio were the two leaders who 
proposed to the full committee that this subcommittee should be set 
up. We will be asking some- questions during the morning on belialf 
of Senator Fannin. 

The work of this subcommittee began with initial hearings in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on December 14 and 15, last year. 

Since January the subcommittee has conducJted public hearings in . 
California, Oklahoma, Arizona, South Dakota, a^nd today in Portland, 
Oreg.On behalf of Senator Yarborough and myself I want to express 
my thanks to the staff of this sul)Committee, and when I do it, I know 
I also will be expressing the thanks of Senator Kennedy and Sena- 
tor Fannin- - 

What we are speaking al>out is some very, very able staffwork on 
die pa it of the membei-s of the staff who are here today to collect the 
evidence which will be made a part of the final record of the hearings 
across the country. 

From the beginning, this subcommittee has been com.mitted to the 
proposition that too often in the past, Indian tribes have played much 
too small a role in defining their own problems and recommending 
iappropriate solutions. Consultation with Indian people has too often 
been neglected, manipulated, or l,iej>rd and then forgotten. 



The large majority of ^yituesses who have testified before this sub- 
(•oiumittee have been Indian spokesmen from the great (diversity of 
tribal groups wliich are scattered ficross the country. 

Seven of tlie eight witnesses who will be testifyin*^ today represent 
\*arious tribes from the Northwest* I am delighted t^at they ai^e here 
and look forward to their statements. The fact that they were willing 
to travel long distances to either testify or attend the hearings reflects 
their deep concern for the etfective education of their children. 

Before calling on our first witness, I would. like to place this hearing 
in national perspective. This.Fi;bcommittee was formed because of the 
great concern many of us had for t lie obvious inadequacies of educa- 
tional programs for Indian children, both in public schools and Fed- 
eral schools. 

Senator Kennedy was very anxious that this national perspective be 
made clear by me in opening thc.se hearings today. 

The following.statistics illuminate the problem : = 

Drojxjut rat^ are twic^ the national average; theievel of formal 
education islialf tlie national average; achievement levels are far below 
those of tlicif "white counterparts. 

TJie Indian c])ild falls progi-essively furtlier beliind tlie longer lie 
stays in school. 

In addition, the important study on equal educational opi>ortunity 
funded by the U.S. Office of Education, revealed, in 1966, the 
following: 

^ Only 1 percent of Indian children in elementary scliodl have Indian 
teachers or principala One-fourth of elementary and secondary school 
teachers, by their own admission, would prefer not to teach Indian 
children, 

Indian children, more than any, other group, believe t]ienisel\'es>to 
be below average in intelligence. Not true, bat tlie belief is there. 

Indian children in the 12tli gnuU-, have tlie poorest self-concept of 
all minority groups tested. / 

Well, what are the consequences of this inadequate education? Tliis 
subcommittee would like to po^nt this out for the record : 

The average Indian income is $1,500, 75 percent beic w the national 
average. • ^ 

His unemployment rate is 10 times the national average. 

He lives 10 years less than the average American, 

The ^death rate for his children is twice as high as the national 
average. 

Tuberculosis rates are seven times liigher than tlie average A mer^ 
ican-s. 

Senator Kennedy lias pointed out 1o the conimittee in liis report 
tliat you can't face up to these facts and not recognize that we liave 
a very serious problem within our body politic, and that's why this 
committee is conducting these heiirings ac^ross the country, and that's 
why it will prepare a report it hopes will result in some corrective 
legislation. ^ 

These facts are the cold statistics wliich illuminate a national tragedy 
and a national disgrace.- They demonstrate that tlie first American 
has become the last American with the opfportunity for employment, 
educatibn, a decent income, and a chance for a full and rewarding life. 

This committee cannot expect to unveil any quick and easy answers 
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to this dilemma, but clearly effective education lies at the heart, of 
any lasting solution, and it must be an education that no longer pre- 
sumes that cultural differences mean cultural inferiority. 

It was almost 200 years ago that the leaders, of Virginia, havings 
signed a treaty with six Indian nationSj^offered io educate six of their 
sons. " . ^^/^ 

The chiefs, although- responding with thanks, i|ejected the offer, 
citing a previous e^eriment with white man's education : 

Their children had come back from the white schools, said the 
chiefs, and I quote from what is reported that the chiefs said, at the 
time: - , , 

They came back from the white man's schools bad runners, Ignorant of every 
means of Uving in the woods ; unable to bear the cold,, or hunger. 

They knew neither how to build a cabin, take a deer or kill an enemy ; spoke 
our language imperfectly; were therefore neither fit for hunters, warriors, or 
counselors. 

They were totally ^ood for nothing. ' 

"Perhaps," the Indians ^aid, "the Governors would send a dozen 
whit-e children to learn at the hands of the Indians." 

"We will take care of their-education," promised th^ chiefs, "instruct 
them in all we do and make men out of them." j 

We can no longer ignore the lessons of this exchange 200 years ago. 
If we iare to teach, we must also learn. T 

Thisistheprimary intent of our hearings today, 1 

Before I call on the first witness; I want to call on my very close 
and dear friend, the Senator from Texas, Senator Yarborough. 

STATEMFNT OF HON. KALPH YAEBOROUGH, A U.S. SENATOE FEOM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS \ 

Senator Yak30rough. Senator^ it's a gf eat privilege! and honor to 
be here as a mepber of this Indian Education Subcomimttee. 

For 10 years I have been a member of the Education Subcommittee " 
of the Senate, having formerly attempted to teach school and taught 
law briefly in the University of Texas Law SchooL but iao one has a 
record that even touches the distinguished record oi.the acting chair- 
man here. Senator Morse, who was the dean of the». University o^ 
Oregon Law School and one of the kpat law teacher syof America. 

First, I xyant to say what a stimulating experience it is to be on a 
committee with both Senator Morse and Senator Robert Kennedy, two 
of the ijiants in the Senate ; two of the most dedicated men I know any- 
where in America; two of the most able men; two^of-the most intel- 
lectually brilliant men, and when you're around men as brilliant as 
they are and as hard workers and, as dedicated, you get a new. thrust. 
A little of it rubs off on us plain people, and we get renewed enthusiasm. 

,Xow, they talk about the giants we used to have in the Senate a ^nni- 
dred years ago. Clay, Calhoun^ and Webster; those, when I was a boy, 
McNary of Orejjon, and lKToms of Nebraska; Taft of Ohio, and Bob 
LaFollette of Wisconsin. 

. I want to say, fellow -A mericans, we've got some giants in the Senate 
today, and the general rtvtio now, some day they will look back and say, 
"That was the day of the giants," and the two leadei^ are Senators 
Wayne Morse of Oregon and Senator Robert Kennedy. 
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I just regret that Senator K^iinedy's plan to be here didn't mate- 
rialize, his commitments were so^-heavy, people pleading with him to - 
come to other areas, that bo felt that he couldn't come, 

We have this subconimittee because of the deep concern of this sub- ^ 
ject with the chair^iian of the Education Subcommittee. Senator Morse-1- 
is chairman o^ the Education Subcommittee. He very kindly men- 
tioned, the bilingual education bill, but witliQut the consent of the Edu- 
cational Subcommittee chairman, yo.u.cannot set up a special education 
subcommittee, so the Special Education Subcommittee on Bilingual 
Education, which I was chairman of last year, was set up with the 
approval and aid of the distinguished senior Senator from Oregon,^ 
Senator Morse. - 

This Indian Education Subcommittee branches off from the Educa- 
tion Subcommittee; could be set up only with the aid and assistance 
and 'approval of the digtingiashed chairman of the full educational 
efforts, Senator Wayne Morse. 

And I say that without his leadership, we would never have had the 
elementally and secondary educarf:ional programs we do have which 
jnean so much to America,. because he worked, out the compromibes 
which brought about the enactment of that law when the Congress 
deadlocked over it fbr 25 years. 

So it is a privilege ior me to come out here, as far as it is, to serve 
on the committee with these two great leaders and in an area in which 
I have a great interes^t. \ ^ ; 

Since I was a boy, I liave studied the role of the American Indian, 
and how he was pushed back from his Heritage.' I have a library of 
hundreds' of volumes on the American Indians and their achievements. 
Their experience in the Army shows that they have a^ high native 
IQ, high native intelle<it that we are losing for the Nation, not only 
deprivmg them ox their just rights, but losing to the Nation the talents 
of this ^reat people, the origmal Americans. ^ 

And in my own State, Senator Morse, I am proud of 'the fact thiit 
I am an honorary life member of the Alabama Cochito Tribe, pushed 
out of Alabama, but they left their names on the Alabama River and 
the State of Alabama. We have all of the Ala^amas in Texas. There 
are two small groups, but since Texas, when it entered the Union, 
having been an independent republic first, retained all its public lands, , 
the tribal areas in Texas' jurisdiction were ceded by^ the Federal 
Government to the State. The other Indian tribal group is at El Paso, 
Tex., Isleta, a branch of the Tiwu Pueblos of New Mexico, who came 
sc u .;wai\I Jaring the Spanish conc[uest and Riquan conquest ih 
Mexico. They have been m Texas since 1680, when they left New 
Mexico with the Spaniards at the time of the Pueblo revolt, one of 
the few successful Indian revolts in history and drove the SpaniaTds 
out of Ne\v Mexico for 12 years. I have the privilejaje in all that history 
in Texas, since 1680, of being the only non-Indian ever elected an 
honorary governor of that tribe, so I think that shows my interest in it; 

The thing I regret most is that Oklahoma got all of our Indians, 
brave ComaricKes and all. They are right over the|Iled Elver from us. 

I want to be of service to this committee, and I know I am serving 
a, chairman and leaders who have the know-how, the intelligence, the 
kind pf men who don't give up, Senator Kennedy as chairman; Sena- 
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tor' Wayne IVforse, hei^e, this great chairman of the full Educational 
Subcommittee, 

I will not take further time except to say that we likewise regret 
.that the other mcmlxir, Senator Fanftin, the Republican member, 
cant' be here, because he has been Governor of Arizona, and as Gov- 
ernor of Arizona formed a great concern for the status of the Navajo 
and the Supai down in the Grand. Canyon, and the otltertribes in lus 
State that make up a sizabh percentage of the population there, and 
he's been ^ very diligent and active worker on this subcommittee. 

Senator Monse, jit's a privilege to participate with you in another 
hearing with you ^is chairman. I may nave talked ^ttle too long, but 
when I serve with Senators like you and- Robert Kennedy, it sparks 
a man to maybe talk a little too long, but I will quit talking now and^ 
we'll listen to the witnesses the rest of the day. ^ " . 

Thank yo\i for the privilege of being here. 

Senator Morse. The acting chairman wishe;p to express his apprecia- 
tion' to, the Senator from Texas, Mr, "Yarborough, for his presence 
here thife morning, and I am delijghted to welcome him into our State 
and I know that ne and I are going to attend a seminar this? Tnofning 
and when we leave it, we will be much better informed with legard 
to jiome .of the Indian problems in this pai*t of the couptry. 

I order inserted at this point in the record a memorandum of back- 
ground information prepiired by the staff for this^hearing. 

(The memorandum referred to follows :) 

MEMoiL\:^puif orf Background ANf>. Major Problem Areas Prepared bt the 
Staff of the Senate Sitbcommittee on Indian Education 

The Northwest region has been served by pubUc schools since the 1930*8 with 
two exceptions : Chemawa at Salem*. Oregon and Busby, Montana. Chemawa has 
C71 Alaskan Native students and 176 Navajos. Students from Northwest, tribes 
are mi able to attend. Much concern was expressed over the fact that 464 
Noicthwest Indian children go to boarding schools In Oklahoma and' the North- 
west tribes would much prefer having them at Chemawa, closer to hoa»e. This 
is obviously a problem for the Alaskan Native families as well' 

Chemawa is among the better B.I.A. bcfardlng schoolfj In terms of program and 
staff, however, many of the same concerns were expressed about its program 
aa were brought out In previous testlmoay and field work of the Subcommittee, 
le, nearly all chlldrfn are placed In Chemawti for social referral reasons (emo- 
*tlonalv problems, behavioral problems In home community, broken homes or 
pathological home environment, non-snpport, etc.)* or for reason.^ of isolation 
from existing school facilities. Therefore, a high percentage of the students have 
problems of psychological adjustment. These problems are not being adequately 
dealt with in the curriculum or by the teaching and counseling staflts. The board- 
ing school at Busby, Montana has similar problems but even more severe. 

fndlentlons point to the fact that public schools In the region, are not doing any 
better than. If as well as, B.I.A. schools in other parts of th^ country. The Sub- 
committee staff encountered the following : 

1. Indian students are at least 2 years behind i:helr non-Indian counterparts. 

2. Dropout rate« vary greatly and data Is incomplete or inaccurate, however 
the average seems to be about 40-50% with ext remes of 90% or 'more noted. 

3. Curricula In public schools Is*^ geared almost exclusively to the non-Indian 
Rfn<ient 

4. Little or no Indian representation Is found on school. boards. 

5. Few schools have teacher training or orientation 'programe "^fof teachers 
of Indlaai children. < 

Indian community involvement la almost totally lacking In^a majority of 
8chor)ls. , . 

7. Indian children with emotional of adjustment problems, are often quickly 
pushed out with little or no effort to deal with the problems. These children 
^either go to Oklahoma to boarding school or become drop-outs. 



8. Indian families ftH»l that prejudice and discrimination on the part of school 
offlcialft,^ teachers and white community members Is strong and is having an 
extremely serious effect on the performance of their .children, 

9. 85% of PL 874 funds In Washington state do not reachithe impacted schools 
due to the state's equalization policy. (A court case, testing the legality of this 
I>olicy is pending.) 

10. Allocation of Johnson-O'Malley Act funds to the Northwest states is small 
and is used primarily for hot-lunch programs and pupil transportation. There . 
is no Johns on -O'Mailey program in the state of Oregon. 

11. Vocational training programs are rare with nearly all high school programs 
lH»ing college-preparatory. 

A general feeling was prevalent.that O.E.O. programs — particularly Headstart, 
N.Y.C. and Community Action programs — have been of great benefit to the In- 
dian community and school Children, 

Housing and job opportunities (and Job dificrimination) were cited as major 
problems having dlrecf bearing on educatlOB. 

Senator Morse. Now, it is my privilege to call on the first witness, 
Robert B. Jim, second vice president, Affiliated Tribes of Northwest 
Indians; cliairman, Yakima Tribal Council. 

Mr. Jini, will you please come to the witness chair ? 

We are delighted to have you ''here. I know of your work in the field. 
I highly commend it. You may proceed in your own way. 

STATEMENT OiP ROBERT B. JIM; SECOND VICE PRESIDENT, AFFIL- 
IATED TRIBES OF NORTHWEST INDIANS, AND CHAIRMAN, 
YAKIMA TRIBAL COUNCIL, TOPPENISH, WASH. 

Mr. Jim. Senator Morse, Senator Yarborough, I want to thank the 
committee for holding these hearings, I would like to read a statement, 
and I have inserts to present to the committee in regard to the subject 
at hand. 

Senator Morse. The Chair rules, Mr. Jim, that all the material that 
you wish to insert in the record will be incorporated in the record 
as part of your testimony this morning. 

Mr. Jm. Thank you. j 

My name is Robert Jim. I ani the chairman of the Yakima Tribal 
Council and I am the second vice president of the Affiliated Tribes 
of Northwest Indians. 

We concluded an executive meeting yesterday at the New Heathman 
Hotel, and I appear here as the official elected spokesman from the 
Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians selected to lead off the meeting, 
aiid I think that the delegates here from tb Indian tribes in this area 
will extend their appreciation after they have their chance to speak 
up here. ^ 

We are the elected representatives of our tribes, and by our own con- 
stitution of the Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians, we must be 
elected members of the tribes we represent to serve on the.Affiliated 
Tribes of Northwest Indians. 

Their feeling is that through the elected leaders of the tribes, they 
can present a problem which alfects the Indian tribes most, so with 
that, I will say that the organization represents tribes in Oregon, Idaho, 
Washington^ and Montana. / . 

I want to thank the subcommittee personally for scheduling the hear- 
injn^ in the Northwest. Thd Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Iimians join 
with me in expressing our appreciation, and I would request permis- 
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sion to insert into the recoixl a resolution of the association passed 
yesterday at our annual executive meeting. 

I have one copy, due to the time problem. It's a thanking type of a 
note. ' • 

The first resolution is thanki;rig the subcommittee in behalf of the 
organizations for having the courtesy to hear this problem in our area. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Jim, Resolution 2 adopted by the Affiliated 
"Tribes of Northwest Indians, Executive. Session Coxmcil, Portland,' 
Oreg., May 23, Avill be incorporated in the record at tliis paint. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) ^ , 

Resolution No. 2 Adopted by the Affiliated Tribes op Northwest Indians 
AT Its Executive Council Meeting at Portland, Obeq., May 23, 1908 

Whereas, United States Senator Robert F. Kennedy did ,provide timQ to listen 
to the members of. thp Aflaiiated Tribes of Northwest Indians on the 23rd day of 
May, 1968 at the Crown Suite of the Benson Hotel, and 

Whereas, arrangements have been made for, the special Sub-committee on 
Indian Education of the United States Senate to hear Indian vie\vs on the 24th 
day of May, 1968 at the Lloyd's Center Auditorium, 

. Now/ therefore be it resolved by the Aflaiiated Tribes of Northwest Indians, 
assembled at its spring Executive Council meeting in Portland, Oregon on this 
23rd day of May, 1968, that we do thank Senator Kennedy and the Subcommit- 
tee on Indian Education of the United StatQS Senate^ for providing these oppor- 
tunities for the expression of Indian views. 

Motion passed unanimously. 

Attest: 

Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians, 
, , Angela Bijtterfieu), ^ 

, , ' ^ExedUttve'Btrector. 

Mr. Jim. Thank you, It has not always been' nor is it the praxitice 
of tlie Federal Government to seek out the views of the people most 
concerned before passing' Indian legislation. 'A short time ago the 
ans\ter to the so-called Indian problem was to either terminate Federal 
supervision or to move tfie Indian to urban centers for employment 
How anyone in retrospect could have believed these urban centers 
wei'e competent to deal with the education of the deficient, people with 
little work training from a different culture and way of fife, amazes 
lis all. Yet the so-called answer received the support of everyone 
except American Indian leaders, who opposed this program. 

The first item I have before me is a resolut-ion of tne Afiiliated 
Tribes of Northwest Indian's regarding the Indian school" Chemawa, 
some 60 miles from here. 

There iSy as I am sure you have found in your prior studies, a des- 
perate need for Indian boarding schools for Indian children. -A.s you 
know, these schools are needed for Indian children from every feribe 
among the Northwest Indians, yet these various schools located within 
visiting distance of the families and friends of the children from these 
tribes are closed to children from Northwest tribes. It's only open to 
Indian children from^the Navajo Reservation or Alaska, Does this* 
make sense? - ^ 

We believe that those Navajo and Alaska children should have a 
school located within visiting distance of their area. However, if this 
'is not possible, then at least try to do something for the Northwest 
children. Send these children, these other children who are already 
q,way from their families, to a i)lace where the Northwest Indian cluU 
dren now go. This would provide that at least some of these Indian 
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children would be able to see their families and friends during the 
school year. 

Now, the Northwest children are sent to schools which are closer to 
the Navajb Reservation than tK?y are to the reservations in Wash- 
ington, ' 

I would lik#^ insert in the re<^^ord at this point a resolution of the 
affiliated tribes supporting this position; 

Senator Mouse. The resolution referred to by the witness, Mr. Jim, 
Resolution 5, adopted Kt Portland, Oreg., May 23, wiU be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

(The resolution inferred to follows :) ->/ 

Kesoujtion No. 5 Adopted by the AFFn^iAiEO Tribes of Noethwest Indians 
AT ITS Executive Council Meeting at Pobtland, Obbo., M^y 23, 1968 

Whereas, There is a great need for adequate school facilities for Indian chiidren 
who do uot have adequate home environment, and 

Whereas, The various Northwest states have shown that they do net wish to 
accept this responsibility, and 

AVhereas, The only such school In the Northwest, the Chemawa Indian School, 
haa been closed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the children of the Pacific 
Northwest and is an Alaska-Navajo nroject, and 

Whereas, IJiis requires Indian children of the Northwest to travel thousands 
of miles away from their families and surroundings at great cost In money and 
i?motlon, and , ^ 

Wtiereas, the cruelty of this requirement on children of tender years cannot b * 
disputed. 

Now therefore be it resolved by the Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians at 
it's Spring Executive Coimcil nieeting at Portland, Oregon this 23rd day ol May 
n>(>8 that we i^otition the Senate Sub-Committee on Indian Education to use its 
good offices to re-open the Chemawa Tndian School to Indian children of the 
Xorthwest at the earliest possible date. 

Motion passed unanimously. 

Attest : 

Affiulateo Teibes of Northwest Indians, 

ANOELI^ BtrTTERFIELD, 

Executive Director, 

Mr. Jim. Thank you. 

We all support better education for Indian children. Nothing has a 
higher priority. However, we cannot expect this to be the total an- 
swer. It just is not enough to provide good schools if the home condi- 
tions remain the same. 

The State of New York has tried thig in its Higher Horizon pro- 
gram, but this type of pix>gram, where substitutes for deficient homes 
are attempted, costs approximately $3,000 per pupil per year. Good 
schools are necessary, but we cannot stop there. 

It does no good to have a good school to go to if you have health con- 
ditions in which a child is absent the entire amount of the time. It is also 
not the answer to merely provide good medical service if housing con- 
ditions are so bad that they provide plenty of patients for the medical 
staff. 

It is also not the answer to have good housing if thie occupants do 
not have an adeqjjate diet. It is not the answer to provide an adequate 
diet if there is not employment available. 

In a recent study m what they call "HUNGER U.S.A.," if you are 
familiar with this 

Senator Morse. I am famiMar. 

Mr. Jim, This report b::ings out some significant information. For 
example, how malnutrition can result in permanent brain damage. 

ERiC 
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I think this should be considered when any group tries to solve the 
education problem in one generation » Perhaps it has been affected by 
malnutrition affectiifg the brain and cannot be cured for maybe anotlier 
generation or two. 

Senator Y*>Knouor(ui. Mr. Chainnan, Mr. Jim, excuse me a minute-.. 
I'd like to say the distintniished senior rienat^)r from Orefjcon, Senator 
Morse, and Tare ho\h ('osiK)ns()rs in the Senate of the pro<i:ran\ throujj^ 
which this study was made, hel{>ed set it up. • 

Mr. JiM» Thank you. 1 think it was a very Kne job. I think it brin^. 
out particularly the Inmirer areas, and it does not pinpoint this Pacific 
Xotthwest reservation area as a hunger area, but the point is, I think, 
that if we don't strive to reserve or keej) our system of tribal govern- 
ment and reservations, then we will be marked on this map as a hunger 
area and later depriving our children of the food they get from rCsSer- 
vations, such as deer and fish and elk. 

Then we, too, will be one of the statistics in this, if we don't fight 
as l>ard as the members we have here to preserve what we have. ^ 

Senator YAUHORorcii. May I say, Mr. Jim, in the testimony befon^ 
the Senate committees this week in Washington, those experts in this 
field of development of the child, of educational psychology, of intel- 
lectual development, have testified before our committee. 

We have a resolution, another one, pending of which the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, Senator Morse, nnd I are cosponsors, 
now that we have the study, to do something about this hunger, and 
the distinguished Senator from New York, Senator Kennedy, is also 
a cochainnan of lx>th of thp,s<» studies and ot this effort-; he made ex- 
tensive investigation in the field when he went into Mississippi and 
other places. 

This testimony' shows that 02 percent of the intellectual capacity 
of a chyd is formed by the time he is 12 or 18 years of age. ^Vliere 
malnutrition occijrs during those young yeai^s, the child will never 
reach the ful! intellectual development he was potentially capable of 
at birth, if he had had good food durin<? those childhood years. 

Oh, hunger l^ecomes not only a physical but a mental hazard in a 
family that doesn't ha^e adequate good food for the child, and we 
hope that now that we've got the problem isolated and we are working 
on the remedy. 

Senator Morsk. Mr. Jim, I am glad that you and Senator Yar- 
bo rough have raised this point. This committee has already found that 
in some of the Indian locales there is a problem of malnutrition among 
children, arid I would like to call the attention of counsel to the direc- 
ti(m of the chairman at this point. I'd like to havelyou have a con- 
ference with Mr. Jim before ne leaves the hearing loday for him to 
mark out in this report any excetpts that he would like to have you 
include on this malnutrition issue to follow his testimony in the record 
this morning, and we will insert those excerpts into tne record fol- 
lowing your testimony. 

Mr. Jim. Thank you, sir. I want to, at this point, commend the 
Senators for the study they have done. I think in trying to protect 
our Indian reservation system, that I would like to say that if the 
subcommittee had availalble the facilities to take a reservation map 
of the same size and interpose it on this, then you would see where 

O mger affects the reservations. 

ERIC 
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TluitV tlio thin«r 1 intoml to (Jo witli ii. I will try and suhinit it 
liiter for thp m'oixl. I think it's soinethin^*" peitinent and I think it's 
sometliin«r thut broufzlit to us in relation to these facts that if %ve. do 
not help our yonnjx people now, per]i}i])s in \{) or 20 years, we would 
have affected DO pendent of the eiirnni^r capacity of the Indiaiu to 
preserve our tribes in order to keep up with this world. 

Senator Mohsk, Mr. .Viiii, the reeord of tliese heiirin^^s will he kept 
open for a perio<l of time following the last hejiriiifr, and 1 say this 
to you, and all the other ^vitnesse.s present: You will be allowed to 
supplement your statements by senalng to tlic committee in Wash- 
ington any further material that you'd like to have included in the 
reo/>rd, and that goes for what you have just l>een talkhig about. 
If you wish to supplenient your statement later with regard to this 
|)articular i)roblenu you send the memorandum or the exhibit to 
Washington, and we wilt incorporate it in the final reconl of the 
hearings. 

Mr. Jim. Thank you, sir. 'Y\\o 

Senatoi' MditsK.^Go right ahead. 

Mr, Jim. It is not tiie answer to luue adequate diet if there is not 
employment avaihible to provide the uKitivation for the Indian 
stuclents. 

Improvement In any one of these areas ij;, of course, a great improve- 
ment to a group which is tiie most ill-housed, ill -fed, un^lereducated, 
unemployed group in America. We have iio phu^e to fro but up. 

n<>wc\ci'. inv \u hU is that it tal<cs 'MnT)ro\-enu»nt in all of these 
areas, if we are tn mak(* the stri<le tha^ we must make, the growth 
tliat must be made. 

If the I'nited States is to meet its moral (*onunitnient to the Indian 
people, whose laiuls you tu)W occupy, |)lease do all you can to, No. 1, 
provide f()r adecpiate Indian schools that take into account the special 
need of Indian children. 

Xo. 2, hel|) us maintain out reservations and land base for the sake 
of nutin^aining oin* pride an<l for our subsistence during this growth 
period. 

Xo. 3, help us obtain better health care so that we can af)j)roach 
the lifespan of the non-Indian population. 

No, 4, help us to obtain good housing so that over 80 percent of 
our peo])le will not luive to remain ill-Iioused. 

Last, hut not least, help us provide jobs for people so that our 
children can liave respect for a breadwinner in the house and hope 
that they, tfH), will })e able to be sucli a leader in his famil}^ after his 
training. 

No. fl, I think that one of the pertinerU [)oints, ami then I have ff)ur 
co]>ies for t!ie subconunittee, and before 1 subnut this, I woulcl like 
to ])oint out that this Northwest ant}iropi»logical research was edited 
through the Anuu-ican Civil I^ilnu'ties Trust of wliich I am vice 
president. 

We have contracted with Washington State I'nlveisity and takon 
Conmdssioner l^ennett s hearing of all of the Irulians in tlie United 
States, over 200 tril)es, to Dr. Walker, who is the ace witness lie re, 
and 1 have asked him to })ick up any f|uestions that T leave. Tie is a 
pn)fessor now at the University of Idaho» and we have taken the 
reconunendat i<ms of all of the Indians in regard to the omnibus bill, 
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aiul would like to subihit this resolution asking for a hearing on the 
omnibus bill in tlie Northwest area. 

Senator Morse, It will be incorporated in the record at this point, 
Resolution 4, adopted by the Affiliated Tribes of Noithwest Indians at 
Portland, Oreg., ilay ii3. 

(The resolution yVf erred to follows :) 

Resolution So. 4 Adopted by the Affiliated Tribes of Nohtiiwest Indians ' 
AT Its Executive Council Meeting at PoaTLAWD, Obeo., May 23, 1968 

Whereas, the Indian Affairs Sub-Committee of the United States Senate has 
scheduled hearings on the Omnibus bill titled the "Indian Resources Develop- 
ment Act of 1967," S. 1816 and HK 10560, and 

Whereas, the announcement of the hearings on the legislation came too late for 
many of the Northwest bribes to make arrangements to testify in Washington, 
D.C. and 

Whereaa, many of the Northwest tribes cannot ecor^mically afford to present 
their views to the Sub-Committee at the scheduled locations of the hearings, and 

Whereas, the scheduling of the hearings of the Sub-Committee has provided 
more convenient location for Eastern and Midwest tribes, and 

Whereas, the Afilliated Tribes of Northwest Indians does "resist and vigorously 
opi>ose eaid legislation as being inappropriate to and incongruous with the pres- 
ent needs, capabilities and circumstances of the Affiliated Tribes of Northwest 
Indians generally", 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians 
at their Executive Council meeting in Portland, Oregon this 23rd day of May 
1968, do hereby earnestly request that the Indian Affairs Sub-Committee of the 
United States Ser.ate hold hearings on said legislation in the Northwest so 
that members of the Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians can present testi- 
mony before said Sub-Committee. 

^lotion passed unanimously. 

Attest : 

Affiliated Tribeb of Nobthwebt Indians, 
Angela Butterfikld, 

Ewecutive Director, 

Mr. Jim. Thank vou, and this request from the Northwest Affiliated 
Tribes is concerned more about the Indian reservations and the pro- 
grams. If didn't have so much* adverse legislation, if the Indian 
leaders didn't have so much adverse legislation to fight full time, they 
would have more time to devote to long-range programs to benefit 
their Indian people, and this is an example. Now 

Senator Morse. Mr. Jim, may I make a ruling on this exhibit first, 
Northwest Anthropological Kesearch Notes, and the staff will take 
note: 

The chairman rules that because of the length of this particular 
exliibit, it will be filed with the committee for refei^ence by the commit- 
tee wlien we mark up any legislation, but be an appendix to the hear- 
ings, but not published in t}ie tran^fcript of the record. 

Obviously, the expense involvec^ and the addition ' : a voluminous 
record justifies the ruling the Chair now makes, but j. t the record be 
perfectly clear that when we except an exhibit as ; n appendix to 
the record, it is before us for reference and for discussion. When we 
mark up any legislation, it will get really as much, probably more 
attention in some inspects, because we will have n chere to take 
home and study. It receives as much attention or even more than if 
it were in the transcript itself, so I now make it a part of the record 
but an appendix to the record. \ 

Mr. Jim. Thank you. If the subcommi<?tee wishes additional copies i 
and Mr. Parmetw lets me know, we can furnish them. 
O 
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Senator Morse. We can get them. 

Mr. Jim. I think particular reference to tliis study has been put to 
a computer in Washing^n State University. Tlie computer came back 
and said what the Indians want in legislation throughout the United 
States. This is recorded here and particularly 17 percent of these 
recommendations were on education. 

(The appendix appears on p. 2079.) 

Mr. JiM» The particuhir i^ecommendations, and I know they are all 
included, such as Mr. Smartlowit will cover, so I will not go over these. 
These include the Johnson-O'Malley recommendations, the permanent 
board to study the Indians from the Bureau o^Jndian Aif airs. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Jim, you have made an excellent statement, 
and we are indebted to you. I call on Senator Yarborou^h for any 
questions. 

Senator Yarborouqh. Mr. Jim, this is a valuable document you have 
filed with us. I noticed here it isn't limited to Northwest. It includes 
data on all the tribes, and I notice the Miccosukee of Florida, who testi- 
fied bef pre this subcommittee. They brought their tribal leaders and 
testified before us in AVashington in December, and I notice a refer- 
ence to the Clioctaw. 

I gi-ew up as a boy in eastern Texas, just a few counties belo^v Red 
Riyer; nortli of that, before they merged into Oklahoma, was the 
Choctaw Nation. So as a boy I heard the people talk about the "nation" 
all the time, people south of there. When I heard the word "nation," 
that was the Choctaw. As a boy I thought "nation" referred only to 
Choctaws. 

I have only three short questions, Mr. Chairman. It will take just a 
minute. 

One, Mr. Jim, what is the area in square miles of the Yakima Reser- 
vation? How many live on the reservation? How many Yakimas live 
otf the reservation in other neighborhoods ? 

Mr. Jm. The Yakima Reservation is 1,875 square miles. We have 
1,200,000 acres of land, approximately. Almost two-thirds is. timber. 

We have five lakes. A river starts on the reservation, and we sell 
135 million board fe^t of timber a year^ and we have approximately 
5,60()-plus Yakima Indians enrolled imder this Public Law 706, which 
is a Federal law enacted in 1946 — over 23 years ago, and this 5,600- 
plus Indians are over a quarter-degrv.e, and these are the people who 
elect us and are concerned with what we have presented hftre today. 

Senator Y \rborough. What percent of those live on the reservation 
and what percent in other places ? 

Mr. Jim. I would say approximately two-thirds live on the reserva- 
tion and the other third live everywhere from New York to Alaska 
to Californui, so they are not limited to live there. They come and 
go, and — — 

Senator Yarborotjgh. The other third, do your laws perniit them to 
vote on your officers, just as well as the tw-o-thirds who live on the 
reservation ? 

Mr. Jim. Yes. Any member, if he is over 18 years of age, can vote 
in our general election which is held eveiy 2 years; our councilmen 
come up for 4'-year terms, seven of them. Then every year, in the last 
week in November, which is by our constitution that we must have a 
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repoit and a general meeting, biifc every 2 years we miist have nn 
election by our people, the ones we represent. 

I have been a councilman for 12 years. ^ ; 

Senator Yarborough. Wjell, you have set a good precedent permit- 
ting 18-year-olds to vote. I am a cosponsor of pr9posed constitutional 
amendment, the principal author bein^ Se/iator Mansfield of Mon- 
tanaj to. lo\vfer the voting age in the United States by a constitutional 
amendment, to 18 years of age. 

I am making a note here t^at you alrea^ly have that. 

Thank you. That's all the questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. fTiM. Well, I ceyfe^ly want to thank the committee for alio winj; 
'me to testify on behalf of the Affiliated Tribes. There are approxi- 
mately 55 tribes represented hei-e, and we are the oldest Indian orga- 
.nization in the United States represeiiting Indian peop>le, so I want 
to thank you on.behalf of those ; thank the committee for its meticulous 
study and intei-est in Indian j^eople; and I am sure you will hear 
ex'i)ert witnesses f ollo^vdng up here with regard to the various problems^ 
the particular problems. I know they have them documented. 

Senator Morse. I have a few questions, Mr. Jim. 

Counsel for the committee has lianded me a note which points out 
that 464 Northwest Indian children attend school in Oklahoma. Now'^ 
this bears upon that part of your testimony in which you recommend 
that, if we are going to have these boarding schaolsior Indian children, 
they ought to be near th^ reservation of their tribe so that they can 
visit with their parents arid spend the holidays and' the weekends with 
their parents. 

This group of 464 Northwest Indian children is exactly what you 
have in mind. Wlien they go to Oklahoma, you're pointing out, if I 
understand your testimony, that if they are going to an Indian board- 
ing school, they oiight to go to a school herein the Northwest, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Jim. Yes, sir. This is our request, because I went to school in 
Chemawa, and I know this problem that we have today, there are many 
' more Indians who are not so fortunate as to have two parents or have 
earnings sufficient to keep them in public schools where they need 
money. 

If they are living in a public school area and they don't have th.^ 
spending money, then they are not going to be happy and they're not 
going to pass. This is ^ major point I think. One of the unwritten 
laws of attending school is that if you don't keep up with somebody 
else, you are going to be unhappy, and you're not going to survive. 

Now, some of these Indians have, a dropout rate of 100 percent. I 
kno.v one little boy whose parents speak no English and he goes to a 
public school, but when he is home he has nrtthing — he has no place to 
study — he has no light — he has no one to say if his problem is right 
or wrong, if it is what is 7 times 3 even, if it's ri^rht or wrong. 

Senator Morse. The Senator from Texas couldn't have a better wit- 
ness on his bilingual education program than you for what you have 
just said. ' 

Now, there is a perfect example of what we sought to point.out when 
we put that bill through the Congress. 
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Tlie Indian cliildreu you're talking about, whose parents don't 
speak English, go to school, whei-e, of course, they have to speak 
English and study through the English language. 

Then tliey go back home. They huveri't anyone they can talk to in 
t<»nns of the language they have to use in school, and tliis creates the^ 
hig between theui and white children. "WHiat we overlook is that the 
homo is a teacher, too. Sometimes the home is a more important teacher 
than the school, or at least its' a supplemental teacher to the teacher in 
school. You huv.e really gotten ahead of me a bit, because my next ques- 
tion bears on what you have just said. My next question deals with 
("^hemawa which, benig located in the State I represent in Congress, 
■ creates special responsibilities for me. 

I did not know tliat you were a graduate of Chemawa. You are one 
of those that went on to. higher education frora your Indian-school 
training. 

Now, you pointed out in'your testimony that Chemawa ir, made up 
foi- the most part of the student body from Alaska and from the 
Navajos. That's right, isn't it ? 

Mr. Jim. Yes. 

. Senator Mop^se. Now, you know that there is considerable amount 
of discussion about what we should do,*^ if anything, with regard to 
. ciumging the policies.ut Chenuiwa. 

It's been proj)osed that it be used as a residential institution and 
. an educational institution for those who need special tutoring and 
spociaf training, but that it should be comix)sed, so some say, of a 
student population from this area of the country, integrating every 
Indian child who can do satisfactory work in the pulDlic schools nearby,- 
but use it as a residential base. 
Would you make comment on that ? 

Mr. Jim. I remember an article of March 13 in regard to Julia 
Butler Hansen. 

Senator Morsk. Congresswoinan Hansen's proposal ? 

Mr. Jim. Yes, in regard to the proposal to use Shemawa as a base, 
and perhaps this will supplement the idea that we are pushing;-at 
least liave a home base so that they can have counselors to assist them in 
their problems, . because boarding schools to the Indian tribes are a 
nuist, and we'll support them in any way, because there are too many 
broken homes: there are too many which have one parent; and with 
the average employment and earnings, we have to have someplace 
for them to go. 

In fact, in regard to your question about using Chemawa as a home 
,base and putting theni into the public schools, I- am sure we would 
urge that it be tried. 

In particular, we would like to have some of our children in that area, 
because you would only have to come to the Indian reservation, any 
reservation, to find out that boarding schools are needed, and any- 
thing is better than what we are being deprived of or sending our kids 
far away, If there is a deatli, there is a problem; if there is Homesick- 
ness, there is a problem. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Jim, would I be right in drawing this conclu- 
sion from your testimony ? And if not, you modify it or, if you want, 
expand it, because this problem is on our doorstep. We are going to 
have to decide from the various alternatives as proposed, what, if any. 
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changes we should make in Chemawa. Are these proper conclusions for 
me to make from your testimony ? 

No. 1, you testified that as far as the Alaskan Indian children ai-e 
concerned, they ought to go to school in Alaska so that they can be 
near their families and the people with whom they are going to live 
after they get through school. Whatever arrangements are necessary 
should be made. 

Is that the proper conclusion we can draw ? 

Mr. Jim. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. No. 2, as far as tlie Navajo students at Chemawa 
are concerned, it is your position that they should go to sohool at a 
location located near the Navajo Tribe ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jim. Yed, sir. 

Senator Morse. No. 3, ;^ou would not look with disfavor upon a pi*o- 
gram that would maintain Chemawa as, a center for living quarters 
while those who are proved sufficiently prepared to go to a public 
school should go to public schools in that area of Chemawa during the 
daytime; return to Chemawa at night or after school; and that they 
also be maint ained at Chemawa with a tutoring service in order to help 
them mavhe with language problems to make Better adjustments in the 
public schools. 

Is that a fair conclusion ? 

Mr. Jim. That's a fair conclusion. 

Senatoi" Morse. And fourth and last, that Chemawa should also 
maintain classes for those Indian children coming from the Pacific 
Northw^ "who^ because of special problems, are not prepared suc- 
ceed in a public school ; that they should get their trainmg at Chemawa, 
probably attending those classes in the public schools they are pre- 
pared to adjust to, but Chemawa should be supplemental educa- 
tional school supporting the public schools by getting the children 
ready for public school education. 

Is that a fair conclusion ? 

Mr. Jim. That^s a fair conclusion. 

Senator Morse. I don't know of a better witness I will ever have on 
Chemawa, because here is a ^aduate of Chemawa who's gone on and 
niiuie an outstanding educational record, as your biographical mate- 
rial here sho^^s, and may the Chair say to the official reporter, I'd like 
to have this document giving Mr. Jim's biographical background in- 
serted at the beginning of his testimony. 

As an alumnus of Chemawa, do you have any other recommenda- 
tion to make to this committee as to what you would recommend in 
the way of changes at that school ? 

I want you to know that I have a very great interCvSt in Chemawa. 
I am very proud of what Chemawa — under great handicaps — has done 
for many an Indian child. 

I want this record to show my very high regard for the contribu- 
tion that its faculty has made over the years. I have kept my eyes, so 
to speak, on Chemawa for a long time, and considering the handicaps 
and the difficulties which it has functioned under, I thmk it's made a 
remarkable record. 

You are a good example of it, but I am not blind to the fact, and I 
am sure the administrators down there are not blind to the fact, that 

jre is a great deal of improvement to be made if they could get the 
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kind of support and the legislation is necessary to improve the offerings 
of the school. ^ • 

Do you have anything more to say about what you would recom- 
mend to this committee that we should consider in regard to modify- 
ing the program at Chemawa? 

Mr. Jm. I don't know the present condition of the school and I don't 
know the problems or where it aan be, but I will read vour article in 
i^gard tojmis^ and talk to whoever is in charge of it, and 1 would like to 
reserve the right to provide additional information and suggestions 
for the record. 

Senator Morsk. Let the record show that Mr. Jim, in^consultation 
with others, will prepare for this committee a memorandum setting 
forth his suggestions for any changes that he wishes to recommend in 
the educational program at Chemawa. I would like to have you 
broaden it to include other Indian schools, so that we have a program' 
that we can consider in connection with all Indian schools in the same 
category with Chemawa. . 

Thank you very much, Mr- Jim. 

Mr. Jim. Thank yoxi, sir. 

Senator Morse. Senator Yarboi ougli ?. 

Senator Yarrorougii. Mr. Chairman, wliat year was tlie organiza- 
tion of Affil iated Tribes of Northwestern Indians formed ? 
Mr. Jim. I think it was formed in about 1947. 

Senator Yariw^rouoii. 1947. You were saying the oldest. You mean 
the oldevSt in modern times? 
Mr. Jim. Yes. 

Senator Yarborougii. You wouldn't suggest it was older than the 
Confederacy of the Six Nations in New York ? 
Mr. J iM. No. I mean of this organization. 

Senator Morse. Thank you, Air. Jim. We would be happy to re- 
ceive any supplemental information you may feel is pertinent to tlie 
record. 

(The following information vas subsequently received for tlie 
record:) 

CONFLDERATOD TbIBES AND BANDS, 

Yakima Indian Nation. 
Toppenish, Wash., July 15, 1968. 
Re supplemental to pubUc hearings of May 24, 1908, Portland, Oreg. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 

Acting Chairman, Sprrial Subcommittee on Indian Education, Labor and Wel- 
fare Committee, U.y . Senate, Washington, D.C.: 
First, In behalf of the Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians and the Yakima 
Tribe, let me express our regret at the loss of a friend — your Chairman — the late 
Robert F. Kennedy. 

The supplemental statemen. wiU cover the two areas brought about by ques- 
tion of the Acting Chainnan, Honorable Wayne Morse, United States Senator. 

1. The relation to Indian education of the report by the Citizens Board of 
Inquiry in regard to hunger and malnutrition entitled "Hunger, U.S.A." 

2. Recommendations for improvement of the Indian Boarding School at 
Chemawa, Oregon. 

First in regard to nutrition and education, there can be no doubt about the 
positive correlation between success In school and proper diet. A hunger child 
cannot compete with a child receiving proper diet. Not only must every child 
have enough to eat. but it must be a properly balanced diet so that the entire 
body can develop and the child he healthy and happy. 

In the publication "Hunger, U.S.A.", on page 8 of Introduction, I can see in- 
stances of each remark made rolatin;; to niy reservation. 
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The Yakima Tribe wimid like to refer to page 9 of the above-mentioned report 
and request considemtion of item 3 (lack of knowledge). We believe the day 
has come when we must have facts to adequately prepare programs. '\ 

In support of our last statement, 1 would refer to page 25 and the statement 
in the left hand column, the la'fet four words in the bold heading "again data 
is sparse." In the area of food stamp programs its advantages and shortcom- 
ings, the Yakima Nation cWould .support the "Proiwaals for Administrative 
Reform" on pfjiges 66 and 67. We hope these fourteen jwints are given very close 
Investigation and consideration. 

On page 68, there is an Item in the field. of education and nutrition that we 
feel needs special mention and attention ***school lunch programs^*. We note 
that a new study called '^Their Dally Bread" will be out soon. Our Tribe has 
very definite opinions on school lunch problems but we feel at this time that 
we should study "this report and make separate recommendations. At this 
time, we would like to go on record to investigate one part of thfe school lunch 
act 'local school determination". This clause allows a school to do as they 
see or put it another way, to feed or not the poor of the districts.. The en- 
tire school lunch program needs the immediate attention of all agencies con- 
cerned, and I refer back to our original statement "much more needs to be 
known/* I ' 

We are very concerned about the problems of nutrition and education and i we 
would request that the Yakima Tribe be kept Informed of plans and progress in 
specifically the fields of research and in the report **Their Daily Bread," 

The specific points from the report "Hunger, U.S.A." can only be appreciated 
if this study is considered in depth and applied. The viewpoint of this writer has 
brought out significant facta that can not be disregarded either by the United 
States Government, Congress or any representative group. Facts such as malnu- 
trition during childhood can cause permanent brain damage and even if this mal- 
nutrition occurs when the mother is carrying the child it could deprive a child 
of, up to ninety per cent of tils future learning ability. This may explain why 
Indian children or any other child reared in hunger does not do well and never 
will do well In school. This alone would point out that programs or Omni bus bills, 
how before Congress, presuming to bring Indians out of their povejrty and on 
to their feet In one generation, will not succeed. Hunger and malnutrition* must 
be overcome first. Many Indians have returned from Relocation or other pro- 
grams. This would in my estimation explain why tribes continuously argue they 
must maintain reservation systems for those who are unable to change their way 
of life. 1 " : 

Questions have been asked of the Yakima Tribe concerning their feelings on 
the future of Chemawa Indian School. The questions posed to the Tribe were In 
two areas. First, Chemawa as a preferential dormitory with the Indian children 
attending public school arid second, our recommendations in upgrading the facili- 
ties of Chemawa. 

We have lived with the State taking the responsibility for the education of our 
children. Placing our children In White-Anglo Saxon-Protestant oriented schools, 
to us does not meet the .special needs o^T\boardlng school children have. As you 
are well aware, all of our children arie placed in boarding schools because of 
numerous so^^ial reasons. We feel there would need to be many special education - 
programs offeree! by the Public schools to meet pur special needs. Are the public 
schools ready for this redirection? We doubt it. / 

If our children are re-admitted to Chemawa„ we, know we will still have stu- 
dents who could benefit from the larger offerings or the public school system.. It 
Is our thinking that those students who can function In this matiner attend the 
public schools, but that the special programs provided at CheinaTija school work- 
ing to bring our children up to their grade level be retained. The ability of our 
children to function socially as well as academically without many changes In 
public schools, is of great concern to us. The difference in home background, 
finance, and school achievement would be areas we would have. to carefully con- 
sider when thinking of public school education for our boarding school students. 

Our recommendations for the upgrading of the Chemawa School can be stated 
vftry simply. As most of the present buildings now In use were con.structed be- 
tween lO&l and 1909, we. recommend a new school be built to the east of the pres- 
ent site where land is already available. It fs our feeling that this school should 
accommodate six hundred pupils from the northwest tribes: We would also rec- 
ommend that the school be operated in the manner stated. In our opening remarks 
on the type of education we feel our children need.. 
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These are the supplemental recommen4atlonB and would extend our apprecia-. 
tlou to the Special Subcommittee for their time. 

: Robert B. Jm, 
Ohairtnanf Tahima TriJ)al Council 

' V 

Senator Moksb. We will now call Bruce A. Wilkie, president of the 
Intertribal Council of Western Washington Indians and executive 
director, Makah Indian T?ribe, and chairman of the education com- 
mittee, Neah Bay, Wash. He is a 1962 graduate of the University of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. ; major, psvchology and history. 

Delighted to have you. You may proceed in your own way. 

STATEMEHT OF BRTJCE A. WILKIE, PRESIDENT, INTERTRIBAL 
COWCIL OF WESTERN WASHINGTON INDIANS- EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, MAKAH INDIAN TRIBE; CHAIRMAN, EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE, iTEAHJBAY,,WASH. 

Mr. Wilkie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, . 

I w(^ild like to express my appreciation for the opportunity to share 
with you today some small amount of information pertinent to the 
educational needs of our American Indian peopl^ here in the Nortli- 
west. 

I was bom, and raised on Makah Indian Reservation and returned 
there after a short tour of educational quest off the reservation, arid I 
had the pleasure of working with th^ honorable Senator from Ore- 
gon in 1964, 1 believe, in attempiing to ^et the Sai^d Point Naval Air 
Station established as an Indian school in Astoria, Oreg., which, un- 
fortunately, didn't materialize. And we do, certainly. Senator Morse, 
appreciate your efforts at this time. 

We would also like to inform you that the Indian tribal governments 
today are seriously concerned about the educational problems facing 
Americanlndians throughout the country. 

The lack of educational opportunities ai e far-reaching, from Alaska 
lo the Southwest. Oftentimes there are not schools available to pro- 
vide an opportunity for Indian children to attend, and in the heavily 
urbanized and growing Northwest areas in Seattle, Portland, Belling- 
hani, Tacoma, we fincf the highest dropout rate which exists in any 
area of the Fnitect States today. . ^ , 

, Thi& condition is brought about most seriously as a result of cultural 
(llash, clash that cojifronts the Indian students as they ^-ehture into 
public school ' 

Possibly this condition is not really entirely the fault of the^ Amer- 
ican Indian. This condition exists because of the physical needs of the 
American Indian. ^ 

How can, for instance, an Indian student compete in a public insti- 
tution where the average income, perhaps would be -from $6,000 to 
$7,000 a yean when the family income of which he came would be 
possibly $1,500 a year. ' 
, I want to point out here that the American Indian student is not 
' accustomed to high competition. He is a nonparticipant in our general 
society, and therefore, we refer to the dropout as a "pushout.? 

Sometimes different attitudes of-Heachers and administrative per- 
sonnel at a public S(*hrol have a great effect on this ^^pushout" rate. , 
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In wfestem "washingtx^n, for iii8tance,'^e have a "pushout". rate as 
high as 100 peicent in some schools, and halve rarely lo^wer than 6|) 
perceht. \. ^ . , ' ' 

^ 'fK Northwest Indians were pushed out of Cheniawa in 1948, 1 be- 
lieve, and then pushed into public schools, and then pushed out again. 

The problem facing us mutually, since we are both concerned with 
the educational opportunities for Iiidian stu^ent3, is that this rate is 
on the increase; It's not improving, and chances are that it won't 
improve until we, together, seriousTf consider improving the condi- 
tions under which the Indian'St'iidents are educated. The social stigma 
which often labels an 'Indian strdent in public schools seriously in- 
jures his educational progress. The effect on the mental health of these 
students is st^gering, - . *<\ 

In some if^s in western Washington, we have experien^, in a 
^ small community of perhaps 500. people^ 15 suicide attempts? I believe 
10 of them were successful, and these mvolved students between the 
ages of 14 and 20. 

We often wonder perhaps if pridie^' an integral part of Indian life, 
is sometime thre^^tened. " v - ^ • 

The effect on the community, as you can well understand, is not a 
very pretty picture. The Indian community has, for a little over a 
hundred years, suffered under the threat of being entirely wiped out 
from time to time, either by coercion or total removal to other areas. 

One may ask oneself, can an Indian community survive in today's 
highly competitive society— general society — and I ^ould say tliat 
the Indian \j)eople have the best chance of any ethnic group of 
surviving. \ ^ 

The question is how we survive. Are we' to, because of the lack of 
educational opportunities <?here in the Northwest, survive with an 
infant mortality rate of six times the national average, and an average 
life span, of 38 years of age and an unemployment rate as high as 
50 percent or more in western Washington? . . 

I ithink togefher, honorable Senators, if we take a good compre- 
hensive look at the problem, and Indians look at this problem in 
practical terms, that together we can provide an opportunity for the 
Indian younftst'^r to gain the type of information^type of education 
that we need to make a continuing, solid Indian community, con- 
tributing to the general society in a pra-^tical manneri 

The problem with J'ederal Indian schools today, in our terms, 
is very practical. Federal Indian schools are not governed or not 
counseled by a school board. If the Federal Indian school is to be con- 
structed or increased, it should h&,ve at .least Indian representation 
governing the school or passing along pertinent and available infor- 
V mation to the administrators in that school. * 

In other words, what is wrong wfth having Indian school boards for 
Federal Indian schools? Then that way, in that^>nanner, the school 
would fxet a continuou? flow of information from the Indian com- 
. munity. ' 

The problems faced in discipline and curriculum and other areas of 
education in Federal schools would be lessons of a great degree of 
value. The whole area of Federal Indian education, Federal Indian 
school systems, we feel, in this great country of ours, is a sham. 
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We feel that, by God, if we^re going to have a Federal Indian school 
system, it should be the best in the world, and if it isn't the best in 
the world, then these conditions I have set forth for you today will 
not be alleviated. 

Until this Federal school system, which is thie only one in the coun- 
try, is improved f,o a point so that we offer out Indian people the best 
educational opportunity the country has to offer, the conditions that • 
we are faced with today will not be alleviated. 

I just want to add that all the Federal aids to education, which are .. 
important to the educational opportunities of the America^h Indian 
student, should be increased. I think more attention should be^puid to 
them— Public Law 89-10, Johnson-OTVIalley Act, Meighborhood 



munity action programs. Tne volume of people should be taken into 
considemtion and should lead to increases of appropriations and 
concern. ' . 

' The problem facing the Indian tribal leadership and^ I believe,' 
Members of Confess today, is that, is it moral to permit conditions 
such as these to 65ist ? 

Certainly, if we can conduct ourselves in the fashion that this coun- 
try is based on, with serious considerations for our youth, Indian tribes 
are willing to respond. Indian people are willing to respond to educa- . 
tional opportunities, but they just need a chance. 

We just need a chance 'to respond, ard we'd like that opportunity 
to respond. Every Indian individual, family unit, and tribe, wants the 
chance to respond, wants the chance to get out there and get a good 
education in a good Federal Indian school, the best Federal Indian 
school, and then, and only then, will the Indian student return t<v the 
reservation and make that opportunity a model we can all be proud of. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity, and again express my ap- 
preciation for the honorable Senatoi*s' interest in the field that is im- 
portant to us all. ' y 

Senator Morse. Mr. Wilkie, your testimomr has just been powerful. 
I don't know any better way to describe it. Senator Yarborough? 

Senator Yaiujorougit. Mr., Wilkie, J associate myself with the re- 
marks of Senator Morse. It has been powerful testimony. 

I notice you majored in psychology and.history, and being a major 
in x>sychology, you, of course, understand well the pride of the In- 
dians, and I think tliat's something that our Nation and our economy 
should aid the community in maintaining. I think that this should be 
a great source of pride to us, the Indian pride. 

We know that the Spaniards attempted to enslave the Indians in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, and the Indians were utterly exterminated be- 
'cause they would die rather than be a slave. You Imow, thoy couldn't 
enslave Indians. They perished due to their pride, and we know that 
when Cortes conquered Mexico, they had terrible battles there. There 
were many' l^illed the first year after the conquest. More Aztecs died 
when they realized that they had lost their liberty and iiidependence. 
They died, perished in the terrible battles of the Spanish siege of 
Mexico City. People starved to death and died before they would 
surrender. 

So I think this history has shown that the Indians will not give up, 
and our society should work out an accommodation so that an Indian 
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can retain the pride he has. I think it's something of value, instead of 
something to.be rolled under in our civilization. 

Coming from a rural family, I have some slight understanding of 
it. My people came to tliis country in 1650, and until this generation, 
they had all been farmers and out on the farms in the rurar areas. 

We had a certain contempt for those who went into the cities and 
went to work for three times as much. He was working lor somebody 
else, and thev^stay on the farm with far less income because he was 
his own boss. He was his own man, arid the niral ai*eas of America 
had some of that feeling before mechanization had driven them into 
the cities. 

I hope with mechanization we don't drive all of you into the cij:ies 
and cause you to either perish or lose that pride. We should work 
and help you, and you have pointed out this problem here. 

Will you let me ask you, under the present system, do the Indian 
parents nave any way to express their views on education of their chil- 
dren or are they serving on school boards? Do they have representa- 
tion? I don't mean you as a tribal representative, but the parents out 
where the children go to school ? 

Mr. Wii^KiE. Well, in most cases in public schools, or near reserv- 
tions, no.. I. would say that the Indian point of view is not really 
represented. 

Senator Yarboroxtgii. You are not permitted to have trustees, spe- 
cial persons to rem^sent that commimity ? 

Mr. WiLKiE. Well; in a few cases there are Indian representatives 
on school boards, but usuallj the balance of voting power is against 
him. In other words, we might have one Indian representative and 
four non-Indian representatives. 

Senator Yarbotoitoh. Well, Mr. Wilkie^ with your terrifically 
powerful statement, in a few minutes you raised many questions that 
I know Senator Morse would like to ask about and I would like to ask 
about, but in the interests of time and the number of other witnesses, 
I will forego mine, except for one question: What is the size of the 
Makah Reservation now? How many-Miikahs are there^ and Imw 
many I - ^ 

Mr. WiLKi^:. Approximately 1,000 Makah Indians and the .reserva- 
tion is 80,000 acres. 

Senator Yarborotjgh. How much ? 

Mr. WiLKiE. 30,000 acres. Of course, we aren't accustomed much to 
living on land. Our living is fmm the sea, so we can say our 
reservation extends 

Senator Yarborough. You are probably the original whalers of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Wiua^ns, Yes. 

Senator Yarborottgh. How far back did that go in tribal history? 
Was that recent or was that far back ? 

Mr. WiLKiE. Robert Jjm says they are 13,000 years old. I think we 
might be 15,000 years old. 

Senator Yarborough. Well, originally, was yours the only great 
whaling tribe of the Pacific ? It was the foremost one, wasn't it ? 

Mr.WiLKiE. That's true. ^' 

Senator Yarborough. Was it the only one ? 

Mr.WiLKiE. Only one in this country. 

) 
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Senator Yarborouoh. la this country, predominantly where llie 
occupation was capturing whales ? 
Mr. WiLKiE. Yes, thars true. 

Senator Yarbououoh. I won't explore this. It s too intriguing, Mr. 
Chairman. Time is so short. 
I'd like to visit with you sometime, Mr. Wilkie. 
Mr. Wu-KiE. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Wilkie, I'd like to make a suggestion for two 
isupplenieilftal memorandums, if you will prepare them for us, l>ecause 
\ 1 think your insights will be very lielpful to us on both of these points : 

I wisji you woiTld prepare a supplerucntal memorandum in which 
you descrit>e the public school situation in your own community ; then 
hr ^ tlie problems which are involved in that public school situation. 
\ou have covered it to a degree in your testimony, but I think a for- 
mally prepared memorandum in which you set down for us here your 
comments about the public school situation in your own community, 
your suggestions as to how it should be improved, the problem that 
faces Indian children* whv those problems create thQ "pushout" rate 
to which you have referred, would* be helpful to the committee. 

One of the things confronting lis in tne Congress, because of tho 
problem we have of applying the Supreme Court's decision of 1954 
and the Civil Eights Act of 1964, is the constant charge by diose who 
aren't too. anxious to have the Civil Rights Act of 1964 applied in 
schools, where there are many Negro children, is that we don't seem 
to be concerned about similar problems with Indian children. 

And it will be very helpful to us if you would gfive us a'memorandum 
whicli advises us as to what you think, on the basis of your bacl^round 
and knowledge, needs to be done on the problem of Indian children 
in connection with public schools; for the drive in Congress, as you 
know from the debates, is that we ought to do something about inte- 
grating Indian children to a greater decree inpublic schools. 

Take, for example, the District of Columbia. Senator Yarborough 
knows I am chairman of the Subcommittee of the District of Columbia 
Affairs, which has jurisdiction over the schools of the District of 
Columbia. 

Well, 92 percent of the children in the public schools in the District 
of Columbia are Negro, and many of the children from white families 
go to private schools, but down in the grade school level in the District 
of Columbia — yon will be shocked to learn this — ^but this happens to 
be a statistical fact — in many of those grade schools, by the time tKe 
Negro child gets through sixth grade, he or she just has a fourth grade 
education. 

By the time they get through eighth grade, if they don't drop out 
before eighth grade, they fall a little short of a sixth grade education, 
between a fifth and sixtn grade education, which means that you are 
cutting them out of any opportuvuty of going to high school. 

In a vStandard high school, they can't compete successfully scholasti- 
cally, and so we are putting on a terrific drive in the Capital City to 
upgrade those schools where you liave this tremendous proportion of 
Negro boys and girls. There are areas of Washington, D;C., where 
there isn-t a white child in the school, because there are no white 
families living within the school district 
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So we have this lag. It goes back to what Mr. Jim was talking about, 
the relationship of the family to the schooh Unless you have a family 
which can supplement the teaching iii the school, then the child of 
that family is handicapped in the school. 

Well, I assume tl6it there is this problem in connection with Indian 
children going int# public scliools, but you are a better witness than 
I am on the subject, and therefore, I ask you if you would be willing 
to prepare for us a memorandum on this general subject matter. » , 

Mr. WiiiKiE. Yes, I certainly will. 

Senator Morse. And then I'd like to also have another ixiemo- 
randum — in the interests of time, I am going to have to do it this 
way — in which yim prepare for us, compile for us, some statistics on 
the "pushout" rates for the various Indian tribes in western 
Washington. * • 

' I thiii this dropout problem, |iot only in regard to Indian children, 
but Puerto Rican children, Mexican Ajnerican children, Negro chil- 
dren, is one of the greatest problems that confronts us in this educa- 
tional crisis in this country. We've got to do something about this 
dropout rate or, as you say, this "pushout" rate: 

I wish you'd give the committee the benefit of the research that you 
can do. You can get people to help you with it, I'm sure. 

I'd like to have a memorandum compiling the "pushout" rate for 
all the western Washington tribes. 

Thank you very, very much. 

(These memorandums not yet received when these hearings wenit 
to \)r®ss.)\ ^ ^ 

Senator Morse. Senator Yarborough, anjrthing further ? ^ 

Senator Yarborough. I'd just like to say to you, Mr. Wilkie^ and to 
othei-s representing the Indians, that the testimony I am hearing, the 
problems are very similar to that of the Mexican. Americans in my 
State, where the children come there from Spanish-speaking homes. 
They go into school where English only is spoken. They are prohibited 
from speaking Spanish or any other language than English. 

They go back home. Their parents dont speak English. They learned 
a national language. They speak their mother tongue, Spanish, and it 
creates a {psychological barrier between the parent and the child, causes 
problems in the home. • 

The result is that in my State, nearly 11 million people, a million 
six hundred thousand being Mexican Americans,-' a hundred thousand 
Negroes, level of education is this, what they call the Anglo-white, 
average between 11 an 12 years of schooling. The Negroes between 8 
and 9 years of schooling; Mexican Americans, the second largest 
ethnic group, 4.7 years of schooling. The average Mexican American 
gets half as niuch as the average Negro because of what we call the 
dropout, but I think your langauge is more descriptive of it, the 
"pushout," and I have oeen struck with the similarity of the problem 
which those children from the Mexican American homes, though they 
have been assimilating into our culture, as ranchers and on farms for 
a long time, still. educationally have not been, and the problem has 
existed for over a himdred years, and under the leadership of Senator 
Morse authorizing the free issue of the bilingual educational subcom- 
mittee, we think we are moving on that problem at last, after a hundred- 
year lag. " * 
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Of course, in the case of the Indians, it's been several hundred years; 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Morse. Thank you, Senator. 
Mr. WiLKiE. May I respond briefly ? 
Senator Morse. Yes. You certainly may. 

Mr. WiLKiE. Many Indian tribes, all Indian tribes, feel ven^ threat- ^ 
toed that Congress may discontinue the Federal Indian school system 
altogetlier sometime in the future. 

I think if CongrevSS does this, Congress will be admitting defeat 
in its effoit of educating the student, so I want to thank you for the 
opportunity. 

Senator MoRfiE. Tye thank you. 

Now our next witness will be Stanley Smartlowit. Will you please 
come up to the stand? 

Mr. Smartlowit is a high school graduate. He took two short courses 
at Washington State College, was in the Army 4 yeara, boarding 
school 2 yeai-s, tribal council 14 years, member of BoyScouts, American 
Legion, Vetenins of Foreign Wars, Yakima Valley Council for Com- 
munity Action; area vice president, NCAL 

He IS also chairman of the tribal education committee. 

Delighted to have you with us. You may proceed in your own way. 

STATEMENT OF STANLEY SMAHTLQWIT, CHAIEMAN OP EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE, YAKIMA RESERVATION 

Mr. Smartlowit. Thank you. 
^ Mr. Chairman; Senators, with the permission of the chairman, I'd 
like to invite some* of the delegation I had invited to come along to 
give me moral support on this exhibit 

Senator Morse. Delighted to have them give the committee support. 
You don't need any supp^ort, but they can give the committee support. 

Mi^. Smaittlowit. I'd like to call on Mr. Dell, superintendent of 
Wapato School District; Victor Anderson, superintendent of Mount 
Adams School District. We have Conrad Potter, chairman, education 
center, from Washington State College. 

We also have Harvey Adams, a member of the education commit- 
tee herp with 11 

Senator Morse. Gentlemen, please come forward. We are pleased 
to have you, as you know, 

Mr. Smartlov/it. Mr. Chairman, we, too, want to thank you for 
the opportunity today to speak on behalf of the education of our 
Indian children. These men I have to my right are very concerned 
about education of our most valuable resource, the human resource, 
and as we introduce our exhibits, I will call your attention to the 
exhibits that these gentlemen would be concerned with. 

To start with, I am speaking of 1,625 Yakima Indian students. One 
hundred of thern have been to boarding schools. We have 1,447 in 
four school districts in Yakima Valley, and we have 78 in post-high 
school education. This is colleges, universities, and vocational training. 

We of the Yakima Tribal Council, and particularly on the educa- 
tion committee, were concerned about our attendance. Wlien we don't 
have the body in school, there is not much' you can do toward educat- 
ing them. ■ 
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We started tlu^ stiuly in 11)60 and lOGl, and asked the cooperation 
of the four school districts in the Yakima Valley to give us 20-day 
reports on each of our Indian students. 

In 1960, our children were going to school 80 percent of the time. 

Seven, 8 years later, this has been raised to 92. 

In the first 140 days of this school year, it lias dropped down again 
to 80. This is due to the fact that when the school attendance percentage 
was raised, we had VISTA people working on oqr i*eservation. They 
made the home visitations that we of the members of the tribal council 
are notable to do because, as was pointed out by Mr. Jim here, w© are 
always., fighting fires, and Ave don';t spend too much time being con- 
cerned about our children who are not in schooh 

Since VISTA has left us, this is the reason for our drop in school 
attendance, and I would like to introduce here exhibit I, and this has 
to do with our attendance records. 

Senator Morse. It will be inserted in the record at this point as 
exhibit I, dealing with the attendance record of the schools covered 
by the witness' testimony. " 

(The exhibit referred to follows :) 

EXHIBIT I.~SCHOOL YEAR, 1967-68, 140 DAYS 

School district Enrollment Percent of 

attendance 

Topponislt 

Granger [ 

Mount Adants - 

Wapato... 



Total. 

Grades 1 to 8: 

Toppenish 

Wapalo....... 

Mount Adams. 
Granger . 

Total 

Grades 9 to 12: 

Toppenish 

Mount Adams. 

Granger 

Wapalo 



35$ 


89 


120 


88 


455 


90 


516 


90 


1.447 


.. 89 


298 


90 


43S 


91 


345 


• 91 


81 


85 


1,159 


89 


58 


84 


no 


88 


39 


86 


. ' 81 


85 



Total /. 288 



Mr.^SMARTLOWiT. Then to further go on with education, I think 
that you wmU note that we are asking for education fix)m our child who 
might start in Headstart kindergarten all the way up to adult, and we 
don't care how old they are. We're still concerned about their educa- 
tion. 

At the present time, we are only covering half of the reservations in 
our adult educatipn i^mgrams. We'd like to do this with the whole 
I'eservation, but because of staffing, we are not able to serve all the 
people we are concerned about, and this I will introduce here, exhibit 
II, and I fthink that we are concerned about here, we are talking about 
the children from the time they start school until they finish high 
school, 12 yeai*s, and I'd like to report here that our seniors are gradu- 
ating now, their grade point average is 1.76, which is not too strong. 

We have the problems of dropouts, and 1 think that as we go down 
further, we have many problems. 
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I am sure tha£ ^vill be covered and has been covered by other wit- 
nesseshere. 

Senator Morse; It will be received in the record at this point as 
-exhibit II, and the exhibit offered by the Witness is entitled "Educa- 
tion and Welfare Report, 1966--67." ^ \ 
(The exhibit referred to follows :) 

Exhibit II 
Bduoation-Welfabe Bepobt, 1960-67 

EDUCATION"- WICLFAHE , / 

I. Drop Outs: This report on drop outp wiU cover the first one hundred and 
forty school days of school year 1966-67. 

All four districts providing education services for the Indian children of the 
reservation have high schools. Of the four districts Granger, is the only one 
wjio have no drop outs among its Indian students. Following is an analysis of 
the three districts having drop outs r 

A. . Mt. Adams School Distrioij White Swan, Washington ^ 
This is an 8^ school system with a high school enrollment from grades 9 to 12 

with 94 Indian students. As of the end of the seventh reporting period, we hav^ 
had 24 drop outs from the senior high school. This drop out figure represents 
25.5% of the total school Indian enrollment. We feel that it is significant that 
of the ninety-four Indian students eni-oUed in high school eleven wUl graduate 
as of this dJ^te. 

B. Toppenish School District 

This is a six, three, three district and our drop out figure will cover the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years of school. 

It) the upper three years of school in Toppehish, there are thirty-one Indian 
students enrolled. As of the end of the seventh reiwrtiug period (140 days) 
there has been eleven drop outs. ^ 

To date, through drop outs, we have lost 35.4% of the entire Indian student 
body in this district The entire school has an enrollment of 352 Indian students 
in all grades. This year only three will graduate from high school. Only one is 
an enrolled Yakima* The graduates average grade point la 1,80. One student has 
possibilities for further education, the other two are vei^ doubtful. 

C. Wapato School District " 

Wapato district is a six,* three, three district and this portion of the drop out 
figure will cover grades ten, eleven, and twelve. 

As of this time there have been 48 Indian students enrolled. To date, we have 
had seven drop outs which is 14.58% of the total Indian enrollment This Is the 
largest school district serving the reservation with a total enrollment of 446 in 
the entire school system. Of the 446 students enrolled, we will have six seniors 
graduating. The graduating seniors have a grade point average ot 1.90. 

xhe total enrollment of Indian students in the three districts is 173. Of these, 
.in the first 140 days, we lost 43 students. This is 24.8% of the entire Indian stu- 
dent body. In the same three school districts, in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, we have an additional seventeen drop outa making the total for the re- 
porting period fifty-nine. It is the feeling of the staff, concerned with this prob- 
lem, that \ve have the reporting system to point up their problems. We feel that 
our deficiencies is in our inability to work with these children before the situa- 
tion is beyond help, due to the size of the problems and the lack of staff. 

II. Attendance : On the Yakima Reservation we had a total enrollment in the 
four districts, last school year of one thousand three hundred eightieen students. 

A year ago we were fortunate enough to have Mr. and Mrs. John S torment 
(VISTAS) assigned as home visitation people working on attendance problems. 
This couple were very highly qualiflfed and made over 800 visitations explaining 
education, W; it means to the student when school is missed, and working with 
various agency branches in working out problems that prevent students from 
having regular attendance. This program has had to be discontinued this year, 
as the services of these people have been lost to us and no suitable VISTA 
replacement was found. 

.89-101— 69— pt. 5 3 
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Because of the loss of our visitation program, in examining our graphs, almost 
without exception in the seventeen schools that report to us each twenty days, we 
see a decrease in attendance in the elementary school, as well as, t^e high schools. 
For this report we will concentrate on the figures of the three high schools used 
in the drop out report ' , ^ , -r 

The WMte Swan High School has had 88.0% attendance. Each Indian high 
school student is out of school on the average of 12% of the time. Ovj^r a 180 day 
school year, thig would project to 21 days per year. Educators and\specialists 
whom we have Consulted, say five days per year is critical. Our poor achievement 
in .grade and high school and to be able to beiproi^erly prepared for life. 

The Toppenish School District in the three upper grades has an attendance 
:fiKure of 85% or an average of 15% Of the time out of schol for every enrolled 
Indian student. For the 180 day school year this would mean twenty-seven school 
days mi$sed on thfe average for each student. . , . , 4.- „ 

As in all school districts, we are faced in this one, with social promotion 
in the grade school years. Our Indian children do not need less time m the class- 
room to compete butmore time in class than their fellow students. ■ 

At the Wapato School District, for the first 140 days, we have an attendance 
figure of 87% or 13% of the time out of school for the average Indian high school 
student. If we were to project this rate for a 180 day school year, we would have 
an average days absence for each Indian child of 23.4 days. 

We cannot anticipate any improvement without. an| incrase in services to 
work with the many problems that make up the total reason for these very 
dismal figures. When we refer to reasons, we include school attitudes, nome 
conditions, low achievement, lack of study opportunities, distance frona li- 
braries, etc. All of these areas need a concentrated effort for the good, of 

^IlT^^Scholastic Achievement: 'i-'ne scholastic achievement of the boys and 
eirls "of this reservation in the public schools, is a problem that should be 
of great concern to everyoiie iixvolved in Indian education. We do ^ot have 
the total picture on achievement available to us as we do the attendance 
picture At this time, some facts are known that we believe need to be 
hroucht out Two years ago our largest high* school was studied and at 
that IJme we' found the average Indian student was a "D" student In re- 
cent vears, we have found difficulty in placing our seniors, in such schools 
as Haskell Institute or even AVT schools because of their low grade, tran- 

On the Yakima Reservation this year, we have twenty-three graduating 
seniors At tiie . present time the senior class has a grade point average of 
•199 Of these twenty-three seniors, ..thirteen are two points, or better and 
none are above ; 2.75. The remaining ten are under two points, some at 1.1 
and 13, and tlie placement of these students is very difficult in such pro- 
grams as Haskell Institute, AVT, scholarships or grants. ^, . , ^ ^ ,^ 

We see in the transcripts of our students both in public schools and adult 
education programs that a great deal of social promotion is taking place. A case 
in point is a sixth grade boy failing all subjects but a *'D" in art, and his mother 
was told he will pass on to the next grade, even though she is against it If thij 
type of indifCerence continues, it is very hard to see how the type of improvement 
we are seeking can be accomplished. ^ _x ^ 4. 

Although this will be covered under its own heading m this report, we have at 
thin time in one eighth grade class twenty-eight Indian students enrolled. Of these 
twenty-eight students, twenty-one are non-readers. This type of statistic Is avail- 
able on hundreds of our Bt"'lf^nts on the Yakima Reservation. It will kQ very in- 
testing to see how many or tnese eighth graders complete high school. We fccl^ 
if we, with our present programs, see five of these twpnty-eight through, we will 
be very fortunate. 

A great deal of the problem of poor accomplishment with our children is in the 
area of achievement. This is due to the lack of pre-schools and kindergartens. 
The existing home conditions of our children place- them one to two or more 
years behind when they enter the first grade. Any child with a slow start in 
school, socially promoted, and with a poor achievement record, must go to school 
each day and eagerly await his sixteenth birthday or the completion of his eighth 
year so that he may remove himself from a life of constant failure. 

These are remedies to these problems for the Indian child, through programs 
designed especially to meet them. The programs must also go beyond the school 
day. With an improvement in public schools in realizing and meeting these prob- 
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lems, we will still be faced with a heed to provide the schools with a great many- 
supporting services. , 

IV. DaUes Dam Minor's Trust and the Yakima Nation Tribal Scholarship' 
Program: At the present time the "Sakima Nation has a Minor's Trust fund 
valued at $5,678,847.58. "South who are entitled to these funds may apply for 
educational expenses from the ninth through post high school. The youngest of 
those eligible for trust funds are now fourth graders. If we are to make progress 
in Indian education for the Yakima Reservation, we have eight years before the 
trust funds are depleted. Unless there is a complete reversal in the economic pic- 
ture on the reservation by that time, it will be financially impossible for the ma- 
jority of Indian students to go to high school. If the current achievement rate 
continues, it would not be practical to expect Grants or AVT to take up the pro- 
grams whiclrwe will lose when the Trust is no more. The Trust now supplie.s all 
of the money needed for high school and leaves a good sum for further education 
beyond high school. 

The Tribal Scholarship Program at this time, provides $35,000 per year for 
scholarships. When Trust funds are no longer available the need for scholarships 
will decrease, due to the lack of candidates qualifying for Higher Education. 

We have at the present time, available .funds for a large percentage of children 
to complete their education. "We hope that in the npxt eight years, we can edu- 
cate the children so that they will become responsiole parents. Then their chil- 
dren will complete school because they are able through their training to, provide 
for their children. 

. V. Needs on the Reservation : As this report points out, wo have many t^duoa- 
tion and social problems on the "Sakxma Reservation. One of the greatest concerns 
of our* office is meeting the needs of our Indian people with our present staff. We 
realize that progress will be minimal unless a change can 'be made. We have seen 
J.O.M. f ujulw, :Sf>-10 funds come to the schools of the reservation for some time. 
Wo feel that the increase of these funds would not attack the total education or 
social problems that are facing us. • 

Together with the problem we have outlined herein, we also have proven pro- 
grams that, if expanded, could help improve our situation. We do not feel all 
problems could be solved, but we do feel that the 30% success and 70% failure 
could be reversed. Hopefully, the Bureau program of 90% high school completion 
could be realized. 

To start this program we ^would request a conference to construct a program 
for an education specialist, school social worker, and an Indian Aid for each of 
the four areas of the reservation. When the problem is investigated and the pro- 
gram prepared, a request for Title III funding under the Elementary Secondary 
Education Act, PL 89-10, or other special project funding should be investigated. 

BEADING PROBLEMS 

L Reading Gap : Our recent survey of reading achievement for Indian children / 
oii the Yakima Reservatica exjwses an academic weakness which alone is de- ' 
stroying the educational future of at least one out of every three Indian children / 
on this ^reservation. There are 123 Indian children enrolled in the eighth grade/ . 
at local public schools. Thirty-three per cent or 41 of these children are reading ^ 
from two to six grades below the median level of their present grade. The severe 
retardation, which shows up in every grade, increases without exception at each 
succeeding grade. The attached graph show's an extreme growth in the reading 
gap from the fourth grade to the fifth grade and from the seventh to the eighth 
grade. 

II. Sample Group : The sample group represented on the attached graph in- 
cludes only Indian students whom we could identify as the most extremely re- 
tarded, taking into consideration tneir chronological age. Our criteria for identify- 
ing these students had to be flexible because students at lower grades did not' 
have aS; wide a retardation gap as those in the higher grades. For instance, in 
the third grade we chose students who were one year or more behind their pres- 
ent grade considering both reading scores and chronological age. In selettin?: our 
sample eighth grade students we took only those who were two or more years 
retarded, considering both their reading scores and chronological age. ' 

III. Age Factor : The reading level gap for 'his sample group as it Is pictured 
on the graph does not show the aga factor but only the distance between the read- 
ing achievement and the ^ade where the student is actually placed in school. 
If we were to calculate the gap between their reading level and the grade these 
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fitudents shoidd be in according to their chronological age we would see an even 
greater retardation factor. . ' - 

IV. Less Retarded Headers; There are many other Indian students not repre- 
sented on the attached graph who are seriously behind in reading. Their reading, 
problem combined with other problems Indian chlldrep face In a public school 
situation will help to crush iiny hope of a high school diploma. , 

V. Hope : Most of these children can learn to read. A local principal told us 
two years ago that a certain sixth grade Indian boy/ who was reading at low 
first grade level would never learn to read. We did our best to help this young 
men through supplementary reading programs for two years. The actual time 
we spent with him was relatively small. At the beginning- of the school year, 
Ills eighth grade, this same hoy measured at the fourth, month of fifth grade 
reading level, a growth of four academic years. 

VI. Obvious Solution: The obvious solution is more intensive and enlightened 
developmental and remedial reading programs. Someone must initiate these pro- 
grams immediately. The longer we hesitate the more children we are destroying, 
Xou may ask, **I8 this not the responsibility of the local school districts? The 
answer is, yea." However, we are talking about who is going to do it, not who 
should do it. Unfortunately small, isolated school districts on the Indian reserva< 
tions do not attract the best teachers and administrators. Also school boards In 
these reservation tovras are normally made up of people with very narrow, local- 
ized viewpoints Unsympathetic to Indian needs. Local community action groups 
might be the next consideration, but here they are yet in the organizational stages 
unable to offer an effective program, and perhaps too unstable to attempt a pro- 
gram which «iust follow through for years to come. 

The only organization we know which is Interested enough, stable enough, 
and financially big enough to wage war against this reading problem is the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. No doubt, there are priorities involved. But what type of 
priority is it that pours thousands of dollars into management of physical re^ 
sources on the Yakima Reservation and gives relatively little importance to de- 
veloping the mentally under-nourished human resource which must someday begin 
to manage itself and its own physical resources? Certainly this is a priority which 
puts the cart before the horse. 

yil. Proposals : Here are some proposals. We need at least two reading special- 
ists with funds to hire and train aids. These people could run supplementary read- 
ing programs/ in the summer, in the evenings, and possibly in the schools them- 
selves. Johnson-O'Malley funds could help upgrade reading programs in schools 
only if the Indian agency could oversee the school's use of these funds. 

Experience has shown that the Johnson-O'Malley funds appropriated to our 
local schools have been entirely ineffective. ^ 

Those reading this report that have decisive authority in granting its reauesta 
will, we hope, ponder the awful consequences of a negative response, 

Reading handicaps alone will continue to eliminate at least one-third of our 
children from any chance of obtaining the educational level necessary for a 
productive life. For at least another* one-third of our children, reading handicaps 
will be the straw that broke the cameVs back. In both cases the product is the 
same, an unemployed, socially maladjusted human being. 

PRIMABY EDT70ATI0N 

I. The Need : We are concerned, here, with primary education on the Yakima^ 
Reservation. We believe that the major need in the primary area-is for a full 
academic year for both four and five year olds In pre-school. We believe this for 
two major reasons. 

First, there Is widespread cultural, physical and emotional deprivation of Indian 
children on the reservation^ This has resulted In a very high percentage of Indian 
children entering the first grade who are not yet ready to do first grade work. 

For example, we found that of the forty-two first graders enrolled in White 
Swan, eighteen were declared not ready for first grade level work on the basis 
of teacher evaluation and readiness test. Of the twenty-six children in our kinder- 
garten in White. Swan, all but five tested below average In their development. 

This, of course, leads to unsatisfactory progress and together with social pro- 
motion, begins the under achievement spiral. Kach successive year the child be- 
gins a little farther behind with less chance of success and reward, until the point 
is reached where his only escape from the frustration Is to drop out. 

Secondly, it is the first six years of a child's life that are the most important 
learning years. Effective programs here can be the most economical and efficient 
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In a situation of limited resources, we argue that It is critical to assign top 
priority to work at this level. . , 

II. The Situation at Present: We can estimate that there are approximately 
140 children who are four years old and 140 who are five years old among the 
Indian population of this reservation. Of these numbers, there are now approxl- 
matelv 64 enrolled In kindergarten and 20 enrolled in pre-kindergarten programs. 
However, these figures do not show the full impact of the problem. Most of these 
children are enrolled in the Wapato area which has a very complete and un- 
typical program for pre-school children. The district has one full year of kinder- 
garten and one full ye^r of pre-kindergarten available througti the Head Start 
program. Most of the resident Indian population is outside this district and 
consequently cannot enroll children. Moreover, the White Swan. Community 
Indian Kindergarten is a one year program stafted by VISTA Volunteers and 
there is no guarantee that such a program will exist next year. 

Summer Head Start programs are at this date planned for Toppenish (funded) 
and White Swan (not yet funded). These programs. In our opinion, have very 
seriously reduced effectiveness because they last only two and one-half months. 
Therefore, next year we can ex^ct an enrollment in the first grade, of only 
four or five children who have had a year's pre-school experience out of the 
226 children living outside the Wapato School -^District. 

III. Recommendations : The most satisfactory solution would be for the other 
school districts to follow the lead of Wapato and institute full year kindergarten 
and Head Start programs. We must continue to encourage the other school 
districts to emulate Wapato's efforts in pre-achool training. 

The only way we can foresee a professional level pre-school system, without 
them being established by the school districts, is for the Bureau to operate 
kindergartens and Head Start winter programs. 

VISTA Volunteers could be brought in to establish cooperative kindergartens. 
This would put an extra burden of supervision on the Agency Education Staff. 
Moreover a calculated risk is involved in that the quality of teaching would 
vary year by year as new volunteers entered the program. These are some of the 
. possible ways to provide a workable preschool system. 

We recommend that renewed effort be made to convince the school systems 
to provide kindergartens; to see the establishment of nine months Head Start 
programs for the four year olds at all districts on the res^ation ; that cooper^ 
ative kindergartens, staffed by VISTA Volunteers, be estabifehed at White Swan, 
Toppenish, and Satus. Finally, that an Education Specialist>Jt)e assigned to the 
agency to work In the area of elementary education. 

EDUCATION'- WELFAKB 

I, problems of Public School Students : Initially, as a supplement to the overall 
report on the educational problems of the students on the Yakima Reservation 
and specifically the 60 students who have dropi)ed out of school, the Branch of 
Social Services intended to write a brief summary on each student This approach, 
although illustrative. Is not feasible because of the time required to prepare a 
concise diagnostic summary on each student There would be little to be gained by 
the repetition pf individual case situations, however, selective summaries will be 
used to describe particular problems facing these students. The problems facing 
our young people on the Yakima Reservation have been pointed out In previous 
reports, both from the Branch of Education and the Branch of Social Services. 

A. It is difflictilt to assess whether problems involving our young people are 
increasing or whether it is due to the fact that many of us working in the field 
are becoming more aware of these problems as a result of our contacts with 
people. The problems of family disorganization and its attendant problems facing 
the students such, as irregular attendance, being away from home, use of alcoholic 
beverages, continue to plague ua Thes^ young people appear to be restless and 
seeking a change, however, there Is no direction being given to channel this rest- 
lessness ; in a more positive way. In many instances with these young people there 
is dissatisfaction with their home situation but also the feelhig of helplessness, 
that they can do little to change matters, their ouly avenues seem to be escape. 
They fail to realize, however, that their running away from home only creates 
more problems rather than providing them with any security or stability. The 
agency created to provide servcies to young people encountering difficulties such 
as this, in our case the Yakima County Juvenile CJourt, feels at a loss to know 
what to do for these children. It appears many times all that happens is that the 
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cliilclren are picked up, lodged In a'uetention home for a brief period and then 
released back to their parents, the same situation from which they came. 

Dvte to the limitations in staff of the Yakima County Juvenile Probation De- 
partment, they are unable to provide . services to n^any of the children who come 
to their attention. They have six juvenile probation officers to provide services 
to the entire Yakima County due to their staffing pattern and the limitations of 
.their budget, the Yakima County JuvenUe Probation department views its serv- 
ices as one of planning for children once a legal determination of their status has 
been made by the juvenile court They do not feel that they should bucome an in- 
vestigative agency and that this is a function for law enforcement officials. 
Nor can they, because of staft limitations, provide folloW-ui> sers'icea to children 
who are declared to be dependent. This classification of dependent children as 
presently tIcSned includes many of the acts which involve onr Indian youth. Such 
things m running away, violation of curfew, minor in possession or incorrigibil- 
ity, constitute many of the problems that bring our children before the juvenile 
court As a result the juvenile probation officers usually call upon the agency 
staf^ to carry out the function of following up with these children once they have 
been released from custody. This request for follow-up services has never been 
done on a. formal basis of referral from the juvenile probation department. This 
semi-formal form of referral is an area of concern and one thataeeds to be clari- 
fied and some guidelines established. However, the more basic problem is the 
fact that by the definition of service from the juvenile probation department and 
the inadequate statf at this agency, intensive foUow-up with these children be- 
comes almost impossible. This situation is perhaps best illustrated in the case 
ct Pattys. 

Patty comes from a family of 13 children, nine of whom are still in the home. 
The family became known to the Branch of Social Services approximately a 
year ago when one of the older boys made application to attend federal board- 
ing school. It was learned at that time. that several of the children had been 
placed with relatives because of the inadequate living conditions of the family. 
The home that they were occupying at that time did not provide enough room 
.'for that many children. Their son, Benny, had been staying with his grand- 
mother but had returned to the family and was exhibiting behavior problems 
which the family was unable to control. He attended boarding school for two 
years but has since returned because the school was unable to work with him. 
Early in the school year Patricia developed a pattern of being tardy to her 
classes. As the year progressed she began skipping classes with two or three other 
girls from Harrah /school. It was some time before the family learned that Pa- 
tricia was skipping school but the pattern continued. At the point the family had 
learned about her skipping school, . Patty w-ould then skip class but instead of 
returning home she would go to stay with one of her girlfriends and would be, 
gone for periods of two or three days. The family would find her and would re- 
turn her home but they were unsuccessful in their attempt to solve the problem. 
Patty began leavltfg home in the evenings on the pretense of going to a dance or 
party and then not return home. It also developed that there was a problem of 
glue sniffing Involved. 

Because of her excessive absences and other problems, Mr. Elmer Kimm,^ the 
Principal at Harrah School, did not fe^l that he could continue to cope with 
Patty's problems and a transfer was arranged to White Swan School to try 
to break up some tindeslrabie i)eer group relationships which had developed. This 
did not br^ak the pattern of Patty's, leaving home and Mrs. S. contacted the 
worker regarding the possibility of Patty attending boarding school. Worker did 
submit an am>lication, however, it was returned. Consideration was being given 
to resubmitShj^ the application but in the interim Patty again ran away from 
home and invblved in a minor accident and car theft She was finally brought 
before the juvenile court tor a hearing and was sent to the Cascadian Diagnostic 
C-enter for evaluation and then transfer to an appropriate institution. With the 
demands made upon the child welfare worker at the agency it was not possible 
to offer intensive case work service to them. There was no gui)rantee that such 
services woulh have wrought any great change in the situation, however, by the 
same token, there was no indication that if such services had been offered that 
' It might, have been possible for Patty to remain in the home. 

B. A second factor in validating the use of the summary approach regarding 
these 60 students who dropped out of our local high school is the fact that 60% 
or 36 of these students or their families are unknown or little known to the 
Social Services Branch or Education Branch of this agency. 
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The case of Kathy E. presents a vivid illustration of th^ problems encountered 
by students who are relatively unknown to either, branches of the agency. In 
this case no request for service was made of the agency and- because of the 
nature of the mother's employment adequate plans were made to help the girL 
Until this year there was no reason for the school to be particularly concerned 
with Kathy. Her attendance had always been good. Her grades weve average 
and above. She was described as being one of the "bettor" Indian students 
at White Swan High School. JSathy's parents are reasonably adequate and no 
problems have been apparent \in the past. Her father is in poor health. Her 
mother works as a receptionistXat Friendship House, a church related agency 
in Topi)enish. Because of their ihvolvement in other interests outside the home 
perhaps they lacked an awareness of their daughter's activities. Because of a 
lack of supervision Kathy becameVinvolved with a young man and the two of 
them spent considerable time together. As is many times the case when two 
young people are thrown together with no control on their relationship, Kathy 
became pregnant. At the present tim^she is in a maternity home in Seattle. In 
this instance the family apparently did not recogriize or were willing to seek 
help from any agency. \ . ^ x., ^ 

C. The statistics are revealing and points a basic multi-faceted problem for 
those of us in community services. Our lack of knowledge about 36 of these 
children is due to the following facts : . , . 

1. The parents are unaware of the fact that there are professional personnel 
at the agency who are concerned and who can be of help to them. 

a. Those- families of children who are enrolled or are enrolled oh other 
reservations may feel this agency would not be Interested in them or want 
to help them. ^ , , , . 

2 Failure of the schools to notify the^gency that a child is experiencing diffi- 
culty in school or relating knowledge about problems in the famUy effecittng^ the 
child. Schools usual respongfr- is an appeal for assistance when a situation in- 
volving a child has reached a crises and they cannot deal with it or find any other 
resource willing to assist them. ' * ^ , 

a. Failure of the agency to develop a proper referral system schools 
know who to contact and a determination can be made as to whether or 
not the particular situation lends itself to the services rendered by agency 
staff or whether this might be referred to another community resource. 

b. Lack of responsiveness on the part of the agency personnel to appeals 
by the schools and faUure to report back to the schools results of contact 
regarding their request. This leads 'school personnel to doubt the .efficacy 
or willingness of the agency to provide services to Indian children. 

3. liack of agency staff to adequately meet the needs of students. At the present 
time there are four staff people in the branches of Education and Social Services 
to provide service to approximately l,a[0O children enrolled in our local schools. 
This is in addition to the responsibilities of the respective branches in providing 
servces to adolescents who are„out of school and problems concerning adults. 

Certainly not, all these students wiU require the services of either branch 
regarding problems. Students encountering problems require a great deal of 
staff time in working with them and with their families If we are to adequately 
do the job. Also, hopefully^ there will be time to develop preventive programs 
and to work more closely with the schools in a more positive manner. So far this 
aspect of development has suffered because of the need to meet crises situations. 

I>. Providing services to our Indian students is another a red of social service 
where there is a gap that is not being fulfilled either by the schools in extending 
their service through the use of the agency Branch of Education or Branch of 
Social Services becau^se of the lack of staff time. Another problem not previously 
montioned in the relationship with the. schools in working >viixi Indlan_fitutoats 
la the lack of authority in providing services; In one respect perhaps the in- 
vitation from the school personnel to talk with the student or to Investigate a ^ 
situation provides adequate authority for working with the sudent, however, 
as a part of treatment planning, the cooperation of the school is necessary and 
our relationships with thiem have not been such that we can obtain such coopera- 
tion;" In order to perform this function adequately it would require the services 
of one person working directly with the schools On a full time regular basis. As 
briefly described this position would be for a school social worker, a well estab- 
lished service in many areas which is only beginning to t»,ke hold in the Yakima 
County. At the present time there are two school er^.lal workeiB for the city of 
Yakima and it was hoped that another position could be developed for the Wapato 
School ^yptem but this Is not a definite commitment at this time. There has been 



recognition that tlil« la a icgltlmate function of the schoola and many of these 
echool ofQcialS' where our children attend school give lip service to the fact that 
they wish they ha^ siich a person avallablo to them. 

It appears unlikely that this will go any further. If such a service is to be 
provided for our cliildren it would almost certainly have to be 'done under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Creation of such a position poses some 
problems that certainly need consideration, however, It api)ears that if service 
iB to be given to our Indian children that this is the only way to accomplish It 
There kre also dangers In just "putting more people in the field" as we are al- 
ready faced wltlii the problem of uncovering more problems involving students 
than "We cau deal wl>;f\. There Ifi ali area of service where ald~3 could work ef-^ 
lectlvely but It would have to be well defined. There is also the danger of put- 
ting more people into the field that vrfU compound the complexity of relation- 
ship^ of agency Involvements these students and their parents are elready faced 
with. Despite the.negotlve comments with regard-^to the addition of staff we are 
faced with a rather serious problem with our school age population and*" an 
increase tn staff appears to be a most feasible means of providing services to 
these ydung people.. We would certainly concur In the need for a joint meeting 
with the agency and staff at the area level to discuss this problem lii depth. 

Mr. Smartlowit. And, Mr. Chairman, the next concern we have 
Iiere. and I hope that this Subcommittee on Indian Edu6ation would 
be able to do something about it, and this is the reason why I have 
invited Mr. Anderson a^id Mr. Dell, and I woul4 invite the dhairman 
and the other Senators for que^ons pn this PublicLaw 874. 1 am liot 
tod well versed on it. I know that it has affected our Indian education 
on the Yaldma Indian Eeservation^ and at this point, with thejper- 
mission of ^the chaifman, we do have tlie exhibits here from White 
Swan, Wapato, and Gran^t^^ 

This is in^gard to PublicL^iw 874. 

Senator Mmm. "^hi^ exlubits coimected with Public Law 874 will 
be i!55sjted in the record at this time. I want to identify the exhibits as 
6xhib|t in, exhibit IV, and exhibit V, dealing with the schools in the 
area as identified by the witness. 

(Whereupon, a discussion was had off the record.) 

Senator Mobse. Exhibit III deals with Mr. Adams ; exhibit IV deals 
with Wapato School Di^ricfc; exhibit V, the Granger schools. 

Thank you very much for tho^ exhibits. . 

(The eriiibits referred to follow :) 

EJxu'T»Tr III 

Mt. Adams School Dibtsiot No. 297, 
. Yakima CJouwtt, 

Hon. Wabrsn G. MAONiysoN, ^ 
V.8. Senate, 

Pkau SErrATOB MAQNUBorf-:^ was very happy to receive^yonr nbtlce that our 
School District Is to receive an, eatitlementof$J65,^S:0Crfor this school year and 
that w« have been certffle<l to recelre-^Tf^^IirSo at this time. However, I wonder 
If you realise juat what happens to this entitlement? 

Ont of the ^1^,222 we charge $10,000 for the necessary expense of gatheringr 
the necessary information to comply with Federal regulation proving this entitle- 
ment During t^is fiscal year, according to our State Formula, we lose 70% of 
the balance* Seventy percent of $145,222 amounts to $101,656,00. Subtracting that 
from $145,222 leaves $43,567 to educate children in our district Next year, the 
percentage Is to be raised to 85% leaving very little to the district that qualifies 
under P.Xi. 874, In our district, where very little of the land Is taxable due to our 
location on the Yakima Indian Reservation, special levies are almost prohibitive. 

Any help that' you may be able to give us In this matter vtriU not only be appre* 
dated by our School officials but by the Children of our district. 
Yours trtilVj 

ViOTOE C. Andebson. 
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KXHIBIT IV 

• Wapato PtTbUO Schools, 
School DiSTBiOT 207, Yakima CouNTT, 

WapatOyW<i8KMay20,J968, 

ToWhomlt May Concern: 

For the school year 1967-68 we would receive In Federal funds approxliiately 
$149,000 of which the state wiU withold some 70% or^$104,300. For the 1968-69 
school year, we will probably receive better than $158,000 of which 85% will be 
deducted by the state or $134,300.- 

As you can see from .thiSr it makes it quite difficult for our E.chool district 
to give the Indian children the education that they truly are deserving of and 
definitely need when we deduct this amount of monies. 

This y^ar we are educating approximately 525 Indian children and then approx- 
imately 192 youngsters that are working on Indian lands. When you consider 
that nearly 60% of our lands in the Wapato School District are non-deeded 
or in actuality Indian land, you can see how badly we are getting hurt by the 
state withholding such large sums frfcm our Public Law 874 monies. 
Sincerely, ^ , ' 

RoBEBT L. Deal, Superintendeiit 



Exhibit V 

GeANOEB PUBTJO SCHOOLfi, 

Yakima CouNTT DiBTKiOT No. 204, 

Oranger, Wash., May 21, 1968, 
Hon. Senatob Wabhen Q. Maonijson, ^ 
Z)»8» Senate^ 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAB^Snt : The educational program of Granger Schools, District #204, has been 
greatly affected by equalization P.L. 874 funds by the State of Washington. Since 
more than two-thirds of the schooZ district lies on the Yakima Indian Reservation, 
P.L. 874 monies supplement the district supi>ort in lieu of property taxes. Start- 
ing with the school term of 1965-1966 P.L. 874,.was equalized at 40%. Since that 
time the percentage of equalization has increased to 85% of actual revenue. This 
represents a loss of approximately $15,000. (X) in basic supi>ort to our schools. 

lam enclosing a sheet of comparisons for your study. 
Sincerely, 

' Mklvik Ck)LBEBT, Superintendent. 

GRANGER SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 204 GENERAL FUND-EFFECTS OF EQUALIZATION 



Actual receipts Estimated receipts 





19&S-66 


196&-67 


1967-6? 


1968-69 




- 41,998.22 

'13,729.56 ^ 

17, 88Z 24 


58,393. 16 
15,641.59 
18, 583. 20 
2,989.64 


68, 153. 17 
17,205.75 
25,385.39 
3,804.97 


73,123.98 
19.000.00 
32,256.00 
5,559.85 


4. Federal forest. 


2,616.74 






Subtotal 

Grand total 

. Uvy (10) mills r....... - 


14,385.83 

47,660.65 


95,612.59 114,555.28 129,939.83 
18,942.69 15,684.55 
49.013.07 

50,684.89 47,501.0^ ' 47,354.58 
38.659.18 39.800.00 




18,729.56 

15,644.00 

6,541.85 


15,641.59 
40.360.00 , 
5r435.70 


17,205.75 
43, 177.70 
6,541,72 


19.000.00 
44,000.00 
6,541.00 



Since the distribution of state funds to the local district is btfsed uiyon equaliza- 
tion of Ic^al property taxes and federal monies our district must resort to special 
levies. 

The above listed- information clearly Indicates why the Director's are seeking 
voter support for a ten (10) mill levy on January 30, 1968. 

If the levy should fall, the district will have to cut back on maintenance and 
operations similar in nature to the action taken during the school term of 1966-07,x 

>■ ■• / 
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Mi\ Smartlowit. Yes. Vm sure that no matter what we do, where 
we go, or what we say, that question always comes up, that when you^ 
have problems, especially in education, "Wliat have you tried to do?" 

And this is where our next exhibit comes from. 

We,'. in our studies, have found that our Indian children in, the four 
school .districts are 2 years behind their grade placements and, of 
course, we are also concerned about social promotion. 

Senator Morse. ITiat's'intei'esting. That's just about what we find 
in regard to the Negro children I talked about a few moments ago. 
The Indian children also are about two grades behind? 

Mr. Smartlowit. Yes. 

So in this little survey, we were quite concerned. We knew what we 
wanted to do and we were helpless, I'd like to report, to do something 
about it, until the Office of Economic Opportunity programs came 
along. 

We wrote up a remedial education progi*am for our children to try, 
to help these people who are 2 years below their grade placement and 
some of them may be further behind. . 

In 1966, this was written in regard to our program, remedial educa- 
tional program, in their youth camp. ^ 

Senator Morse. Received in the record at this point in exhibit VI, 
identified as, "It Can Be Done," an Office of Economic Opportunity 

Erograra sponsored by the Confederated Tribe and Bands of theYa- 
ima Nations. Delighted to have it. 
(ExhibitVImaybefoundonp.2038.) ' 

Mr, Smartlowit. It's only 1967. This, incidentally, was written for 
40 students. 

Senator Morse. Forty students? . 

Mr. Smartlowtt. Yes; 20 boys and 20 girls for &^ weeks, and it will 
point out to you the pretesting and posttesting, an(^the growth of the 
child in this 8-week remedial education program. 

In there, and we can say here, we were concerned about the present- 
day ieducation as it is presented in the school. 

So what did we say? We thi*ew out the textbooks. We didn't want to 
do sjtiything about that. We used SEA materials, and when we pre- 
tested, we found what the ability of the child was, and they were 
put into small groups with a professional teacher and a teacher's aide — 
one of our tribal members is a teacher's aide — ^in gjroups of 10, riot be- 
cause of tb*^ grades they were in, but their achievement level, and 
this is the reason for l^he growth that j'^ou will note in this book. 

Henator Morse. Counsel just informed me he has seen the report. 
Approximately 1 year's growth was realized in the S-week program, 
as Drought out by this report. 

Mr. Smartlowit. Yes. . 

Senator Morse. That's all you need to know, it seems to me, as to 
the soundness of this approach and why we should really escalate it. 

May I take this moment, because it blears on this, too. You pointed 
out what happened to your attendance records in school after VISTA 
was dropped from the area. What reasons were given to you for the 
dropping of VISTA, because I am also Chairman of the VISTA 
Committee, which- — ^3 ^ - , 

Mr. Smartlowit. And I think that because we, in our letter of intent, 
had our little goals set too high for the type of person we were look- 
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ing for. I think we were spoiled here wlien our two VISTA's came 
out of Arizona State University, a retired professor emeritus from 
the Uiversity of Hawaii. His wife had taught English in .the peniten- 
tiary. 

With that type of a start,^ you know, it was hard tb come dow n to 
somebody that didn't have this background. 

We were fortunate again to get two graduates with teachers' certifi- 
cates and teaching experience from San Jose College, California, and 
they did a tremendous job for us in regard to our attendance, and 
when you have those kiiid of people, you can't- set your sights down 
any lower than that, and I thiii that rather than get anybody to come 
to the Yakima Valley to work in education, we'll let i^ go, because it's 
taken us years to get this education program up to^where it is, and 
just one little bad apple could tear 'the whole program down and then 
we'd have to start all over again, and then to go ftither— r-|— 

Senator Morse. May I take this next exhibit?/! haven't identified it 
yet for the record? / ^ 

This is your exhibit VII. 

Mr. S^viARTLowrr. This one says, "It Is B^'ng Done." This is also a 
remedial education program for a hundred students. 

Senator Morse. The Chair will mark for the purposes of identifica- 
tion exhibit VII, a booklet, entitled "It Is Being Done, Indian Ap- 
proach to Education, Sponsored by the Confederated Tribes.]'' 

Now, let the record show that both exhibits VI and VII will be re- 
ceived into the record as appendixes to the record and will ijot be 
transcribed into the transcription of the record. Because of their 
length, I will make the same ruling that I made on another exhibit* 
earlier this morning, but they will be before the committee. When wo 
come to mark up any legislation that we propose, you can be sure they 
will be very carefully studied. 

I would like to suggest to the counsel of the committee and to the 
\vitness that ^Ye should get some extra copies of these studies, so that 
each member of the subcommittee can ho.ve one of Yl and YTL. 

(Exhibits VI and VII may be found on p. 2038 and 2055.) 

Mr. Skartlowit. Thank you. So be it. 

And to go further on, what have we done? And I think this is where 
Dr. Potter will come in, the Yakima Tribal Council, by their actions, 
have permitted to be built on tribal land a Yakima Valley Center for 
Hural Education. 

This is Indians and migrants. 

Again, Mr. Chainnan, I would invite you to ask the gentleman a few 
questions here, because we find this is something we have been con- 
cerned abo^it for many a day. 

It has a lot of p<^te.ntial. 

To go over it briefly with you. some of the things — well, here, curric- 
ulum clearinghouse for education, initiate pilot projects and evaluate, 
attune administrators ar. d student teachers to rural education realities ; 
initiate inservioe education for experienced teachers during the scliool 
ye a r w i 1 1 1 out? i d e resou roes. 

Some of them work with experienced teachers, and I think that we go 
over here and we find that there wnll be some training for teachers' 
aid^, health aids, and many fiiore I am sure that I am not able to cover. 

To go further on what have we done, nbout ^ weeks ago, the educa- 
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itioual committee went to the tribal council and requested permission 
for the use of the youth camp for 260 sixth, graders from Wapato 
School District, ^ , , ^ 

These are non-Indians. They are Mexicans, Filipinos, Chinese, J apa- 
iiese, et cetera ; some Indians, too. 

Thejr were able to go to ouryouth camp for two and a half days, and 
again, Mr. Chairman, a Mr. Dell was the motivating factor behind it. 
Besides his assistant, Mr. Patton, Lou Patton^ the tribal council unan- 
imously voted to let the children use our youth canip facilities. 

I have one part of the newspaper coverage on it which I would like 
to introduce as an exhibit, because to me, to us, this is the best thing 
that ever happened to our children. 

It put them to the point here where they were in their own en^'iron- 
ment; instilled in them some little sense of pride. "This is our camp, 
this is our mountains ; this is our river." 

You are welcome to run through it as you please, and this was a 
better relationship between non-Indians and Indians themselves. This 
was within a closed area of the reservation. Nobody goes in there except 
unless they have business or a courtesy permit which is issued by the 
tribal council, and I am sure I got just as much out of it as the non- 
Indian children who were able to go. 

r Senator MoRsa I would be glad to put it in the record. It will be 
marked for purposes of identification as exhibit VIIIj an article en- 
titled, "Nothing .Like a Stroll Through the Woods" m the Yakima 
,,_^-^erald RepubBc for May 20, 1968. 

(The exhibit referred to follows:) 



Wapato. — ^Learning can be fun. That was the reaction of Vvapato sixth graders 
this week after spending two days as guests of the Yaklmia Indian Nation on 
an outdoor edu<Jatlon and forest conservation program plahned by the Tribal 
Council education committee, school officials, the Indian Agency education de- 
partment, CAP and others. \ \ 

The 200 sixth graders went In three separate gronpa They were, housed at 
Camp Chapparel and were conducted on tours of the reservaton timber and 
grasing lands. 

The camp Is about 30 mUea inside the closed portion of the Reservation which 
can be visited by non-Yaklmas only by permission from the Tribe. 

Camp Chapparel was established first as a recreation center. The site of the 
camp was early Indian camping grounds. Later Improvements were made, a 
weU driUed and buildings constructed. It, now has dormitories, a kitchen, a 
dining room and other facilities.. 

For the past two summers a summer education program has been carried out 
for Indian children. This excursion Is the first time It has been opened to others. 

The youngsters were lectured by Conrad Shelland, forest manager, and other 
expert foresters; Richard Anderson, land operations manager and member^ 
of his staff; Stanley Smartlowit, chairman of the tribal education committee, 
and state fish and game protectors. 

Lewis Patton, assistant superintendent of Wapato schools, said the youngsters 
derived many fringe benefits from the program. 

"For instance one boy whose parents are migrant laborers expressed amaze- 
ment at the huge forests when he looked at them with me from the top of the 
Signal Peaw Lookout Tower," Patton said. **For the first time he realized that 
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Nothing Like a Stboix Thbouoh the Woods . . ; and Wapato Sixth 
Gradees Find It Can Be Educational, Too 

(By Noy Guess) t\ 
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there is a world of Job oyportunltlesr such as forestry, and that he need not 
follow his father's work if he did not wish to," Patton reported. 

Mrs, Winifred McCready, curriculum supervisor for Yakima County schoolSr 
said the projects was one of the most worthwhile she has ever witnessed. 

Robert Muehe, education officer at the Agency said he is pleased with the pro- 
gram and' the iTceptioh it received. "It is, to me^ the best program in which I 
have participated in 17 years as an educator." 

Speciflc information taught during the project included forest conservation 
through protection from fire, insect and disease control and a maintained yield 
management program that guarantees having forests forever. 

They learned the importance of forests as a habitat for fish and game and for 
a watershed to prevent melting snow water from running off too fast 

They also learned the use of maps and compasses, how a tree grows, how to 
determine the age of a tree and to identify certain species. 

They observed beaver at' work in an area that has housed the animals for 
centuries and learned of their food, habits, and their construction of dams^ 
canals, and lodges or homes. 

They also learned that beaver da pas store water during dry periods and releases 
it slowly. That the dams prevent erosion, help in flood control, that beaver lakes 
serve as forest fire guards, make excellent habitat for flsh and other water crea- 
tures and serve as watering areas for elk, deer and other animals. 

In addition to showing and teaching the youngsters the subjects each student 
received stenciled copies of the information for future reference. 

Mr. Smartlowit. Then to go further on what have we done, the 
general council, by their actions, when the settlement was made, said 
mat the minor's fund shall be held in trust for education. 

This is spelled out very clearly in the trust agreement, and in the 
resolution tnat supports tnis move ; $3,270 was the share of each mem- 
ber of the Yakima Tribe. 

Now, the children have been able to use this for their clothes, books, 
and supplies, school lunches, typewriters, sewing machines, and some 
transportation to Oklahoma, and to date, the education committee has 
recommended the approval to the bank on the disbursements, $251,- 
326.94 of this trust fund. 

And then to go farther, in our scholarship program, we have to 
date in this 1 school year spent $41,000 to the total of $296,326.94. 

iNow, when we talk about that kind of money, we are talking^ about 
a grade point average of 1.78, which is not too good, and this is why 
we appreciate the opportunity here to be heard, so that you might 
be able to help us. 

I'd lifee to wish you a success in this move, because we know that 
we need help. ' 

I have another exhibit here, Mr. Chairman, which describes the 
exemplary program in the Mount Adims School District, whicii Mr. 
Anderson is very familiar with. 

Senator Morse. Marked for purposes of identification as exhibit No. 
IX, exhibit that deals with the Mount Adams School District that 
has been identified by the witness. 
. (The exhibit referred to follows:) 

ExHiBrr IX 

ExEMPLABY School Pboposal No. 1 For Indian Children 

MOUNT ADAM8 SCHOOL DIBTRIOT NO. 209, WHITE SWAN, WASH., VIOTOB 0. ANDERSON, 

B OPERINTBNDENT 

identified Ne£4s of Indian Children 

1.. Ne€<l for closer teacber-pupU relationship and better understandings of 
Indian nature by the teachers. 
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2. More attenfcion to health and nutrition, 

3. More parental interest In the school and the education of their children. 

4. Better communication with the homes, 

5. Richer cultural and social experiences. 

6. Better academic achievement. 

7. Positive attitudes and self-worth development. 

8. Worthy long-range goals. 

Ol>jective8 of the Program 

1. Reduction of class loads in the elementary school from the present 31-32 to 
20-25, 

2. Attention to all health problems and medical needs of Indian children. 

3. Provision of adequate nutritional supplement 

4. The building of good rapport for home and school understanding. 

5. The provision for a program that makes It possible for Indians to retain 
pride in the Indian heritage while preparing to live in a far more complex and 
changing world 

6. Enrichment of lives and background of understanding of Indian children 
through different cultural and social experiences 

7. The training of teachers and other staff jnembers to provide effective learn- 
ing experiences geared to the nature of the Indian children 

8. Hold Indian children in school throughout K--12 program 

Proposed Aotivities and Services 

1. Provide additional staff who directly serve children in the proposed project 
so as to increase the ratio of teachers to pupils to a more realistic standard. This 
wiU make it possible for small groups to meet with teachers and for some im- 
portant individual attention. 

2. Physical Health. The physical health of the child often determines his 
attitude toward his success in school. If the diet is deficient, if there Is poor 
health, or if good health habits are lacking, there may be no energy for learning. 
Lack of clothing, lack of medical and dental attention, lack of food, etc., criti- 
cally affect the motivation and the attendance of these children. The projposal 
la designed to : 

a. regularly administer vision and hearing tests, weigh and measure all 
children, and keep records of progress 

b. check health records and check for deficiencies which need follow-up 
and referrals to home-school counselors 

c. provide balanced breakfasts and/or lunches as needed 

d. provide nutritional Information and training for pupils and parents 

e. provide medical and dental examinations and referrals to specialists as 
required 

f. have home-school counselors cooperate with homes, and community 
agencies to affect Improvements in the physical environment 

g. cooperate with and use resources of other community agencies con- 
cerned with the health and welfare of the school and community 

3. Involving parents : The child suffers when the parents do not realize or do 
not know how to fulfill their responsibilities In the education of their child. There 
Is ever^ indication that the schools have greater success in working with children . 
if the parents are involved. We cannot expect to bring about any permanent 
changes in attitudes and aspirations of the pupils unless we attempt to involve 
and change values held by imrents. Frequent absences, tardluest, and indifference 
towards school on the part of the child are often the reflection of attitudes and 
values which exist in the home. 

There Is also indication that given the proper assistance the parents of these 
children are vitally concerned with the education of their children. The proposal 
is designed to solve these problems by : 

a. inviting and providing for parental visits 

b. planning programs which involve parents 

c. having home-school counselors make frequent visits to the homes of 
these children 

d. having parents present at crucial times, such as, initial registration 
and during health checkup 

e. encouraging and providing time for teachers to visit homes of pupils 

f. providing Inrervice education programs for parents drawing apon the 
consultants and personnel of the community, county and state agencies 

g. informing parents of wliat the school Is trying to accomplish for their 
children and how they can help 
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. h. using Indian adults In staflang as many of tlie school personnel openings 
as possible « ^ 

4. Communication between scliool and home: A more intense effort will be 
made to keep the homes in closer contact with the schools. This will be accom- 
plished by newsletters and increased use of the news media. Indian natives will 
be used whenever possible as home-school contact;^)€Ople. i n 

5. Cultural and social experiences: If the level of aspirations and motivations 
of these children is to be raised, there is a need to provide cultural and social 
experiences which will increase the awareness of other and higher levels of 
culture and to promote the desires of the children to be actively engaged in such 
opportunities. In the homes of these children, books, magazines, and stimulating 
conversation are lacking. There is a special need fojr social and cultural experi- 
ences in^rt, music, literature, and converi^ation whibh will broaden the horizons 
and help Indian children adjust to change. The proposal is designed to solve 
these problems by including : 

a. opportunities for field trips to cultural, civic, historical, and industrial 

b. provisions for music, dance, and speakers in school assemblies 

c. opportunities for inservice education for teachers in the arts and crafts 
(Much of this to come from Indians themselves) . 

d. participation of parents in field trips ' 

e. use of resource persons from the community to visit, to be visited by,^ 
and to travel with these students 

f. participation ia events and programs within the school and the 
community 

6. There is a need for a program of instruction and for materials geared to 
the interests and abilities of these children. Emphasis should be placed on the 
development of work-study skills which will facilitate the growth of independent 
work-study habits. This project would provide study areas where tutorial 
assistance and materials are available. 

The proposal is designed to : 

a. provide remedial work 

b. provide materials which are of interest to the pupils and on their level 
of ability ' . 

c. provide materials which have been adapted fronr newspapers, magazines, 
advertisements, pamphlets, and other sources so that the child's interest is 
captured through their awareness of the practical value ^ 

d. provide space and supervision for before-and-after school study 

e. use a variety of audio aids and visual aids ^ 

f . use new and innovative approaches to teaching 

g. provide lessons on how to study 

7. Each child's concept of himself plays a highly significant role in his learning. 
When there is a positive self -concept, the child feels he is liked, wanted, ac- 
cepted worthy, and capable of achieving ; he accepts his limitations as well as 
his strengths; he is challenged rather than threatened by new experiences; and 
his self respect leads to respect in others. Fear, anxieties, frustrations, and re- 
peated failures which destroy his self-esteem impede his ability to learn. The con-, 
tinned appearance of extremely 16^ or failing grades edch grading period pro- 
vides little incentive for learning in the child and encourages a continued nega- 
tive relationship between school and home. As a result, he often drops out. The 
proposal is to prevent this bv including: 

a. consultant services for teachers on the nature and problems of these 
chlldreii and the most effective methods of teaching them 

b. a variety of learning and recreational experiences which will motivate 
the children to participate in school and learning activities 

c expanded vocational education program 

d. program which capitalizes on what these children know and what they 
want to know more about \., ^ 

e. increase the ratio of adults to pupils so that closer relationships and 
greater ease of communications can be established 

f visiting the homes and providing opportunities and transportation for 
parents to visit the school and to become increasingly involved in the educa- 
tion process of the children i. ^ , 

g. a sequence of learning experiences which have been structured to insure 
continuous success and progress „ ^ ^ i 

a Special Education program is too limited to include all children that are in 
need of this program. The proposed project is designed to solve this problem by 
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adding the necessary facilitlekand staff to Include all children that are iu need 
of Special Education. \ li 

9. Limited classroom space. The i)roject is designed to solve this -'problem by 
^ adding the classroom space needed. < . ^ 

10. liack of certified staff and the housing for this staff. Many additional staff 
members will, be needed to carry out thii^ progrram. The school district, being 
remote as it is, has great difficulty in completing its staff each year due to the fact 
that housing is not available. The proposal is designed to solve these problems by: 

a. adding several staff members both certified and non-<jertified 

b. constructing housing in the community sufficient tp attract and accommo- 
date the complete staff 

Mr. Smartlowit. Also in behalf of the Yakima Tribe, we would like 
to introduce a, resolution which was passed by the Yakima Tribal 
Council, it is number T-266S, and it has to do with the boarding^ 
schools, and I think that we won't go. into reading of the whole bit. 
Robert Jim, the first speaker, touched on this, but we hope that our 
resoUition will be considered by the committee. 

Senator Mokse. Marked for purposes of identification as exhibit X,. 
resolution passed by the council "meeting here in Portland of recent 
date, deal iii"; with the problems of the Yakima Tribe. 

(Tlie exhibit referred to follows :) 

Exhibit X 
Resolution 

Hvhereas, the adequate education of the Indian child, when x)tlier resource* 
are^not available, Is a treaty resjwnsibility of the Federal government ; and 

Whereas, it is nationally and locally recognized that there are Inadequate 
facilities for (1) homeless and neglected children, (2) children from broken or 
disrupted homes, who due to economic factors and poor learning situations may be 
forced to drop put of school, (3) chUdren who have an adjustment problem to the- 
public school system, (4) children who for other social reasons find .lt impossible 
to compete in the public schools ; and 

Whereas, the State does not have proper facilities for these children; and - 

Whereas, the Bureau of Indian Affairs does not favor the establishment of a 
Tribal facility for these children ; and 

AVhereas, the State of Washington does not plan facilities to handle problem* 
in education of this nature ; and 

AVhereas, the Chemawa Indian school was closed to Indian children of the 
Pacific Northwest over the protest of all reservations affected, making Chemawa 
an Alaska-Navajo project and forcing our children to leave school or go. to Okla- 
homa at a great exi)ense and inconvenience ; and 

Whereas, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has plE^ced , millions of dollars on 
Indian education to Alaska and the Southwest In past years ; Now^ therefore, be it 

Resolved l>y the Yakimtf l^bal Council meeting in regular session at the 
Yakima Indian Agency, Toppcniah, Washington, a quorum being present, that we 
hereby petition the Bureau of Indian Affairs to re-open the Chemawa Indian 
School to Indian children of the Northwest at the earliest possible date ; be it 
further \ 

Resolved, That funds be made available to make the necessary capital im- 
provements to facilities to adequately house and educate these children of the 
northwest. 

Done and dated on this 7th day of November, 1967 at the Yakima Indian 
Agency, Toppcnish, Washington, by the Yakima Tribal Council by a vote of 12 
for and none against. \ . 

^ Antoinb Skahan, 

Chairman^ Yakima Triltal Council. 
Attest: . 

Habvby E. Adams, 
Secretary, Yakima Tribal Council. 
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Miv Smabtlowit. To go further on what have we done — before we 
go into that, we are not above stealing.. We will swipe anything^hat 
we can get ahold of that will improve the education program of iJie 
Yakima, and so I say this because we have used the services of th€\- 
there's a Newman Glub in the Yakima Valley College. Because o 
studies that were made of our Indian children from the third to the 
eighth grade, 40 percent of them couldn't read, can't read, so we use 
the services of the Newman Glub 2 nights a week to help these chil- 
dren improve their reading. 

. We have used the services of the LOS in our study hall programs 
throughout the reservation, and, of course, we have these adult edu- 
cation programs, and so the whole family can come to these classes, 
whether it will be for remedial reading or math or whatever the 
case may be, plus the education program. 

We use^every means we can to improve the lot of our tribal mem- 
bers, and I think that tofore we close here, I'd like to make this 
recommendation: 

You will do everything within your power to improve this situa- 
tion of the 874, not only in our four school districts in the Yakima, 
but I know it's of concern to the people over there of Bremerton, 
the navy yard there. Senator Morgan is quite concerned about it. 
She wants to^ take the case to court, and these things cost money, 
and I am sure that there are other ways to improve this situation that 
we have, and I think one suggestion that I heard one day, the General 
Accoimting Office could do something about itvbut you know more 
about these things than we do, arid agam, Mr. Chairman, these men have 
traveled many miles because of their concern about Indian education, 
*and if you have the time for them to speak \ 

Senator Morse. I want to say you are a very challenging witness. 
You don't have to worry about this committee responding to your rec- 
ommendation. We will do everything we can to help alleviate the prob- 
lems you hav,e so ably outlined here, along witli your predecessor 
witnesses this morning. ^ ^ 

Of course, we want to hear the gentlemen with you, and if it is sat- 
isfactory to the Senator fiom Texas, I will let you gentlemen make 
^.whatever statements you wish. We will ask questions of the entire 
panel. 

" ' / ■■ \ . ■ 

STATEMENT OF ROBEET DELL, . SUPERIHTEirDEIIT OF SCHOOIS, 

WAPATO, WASH. ] 

Mr. DEUi. Honorable Senators. I am Eobert DelL superintendent of 
schools of Wapato, Wadi., a^ start in, Senator Morse, I'd 

like to congratulate you for introducing a general education bill just 
recently which I hope wiU receive favorable action in regard to $100 
per student, I think this will be it. 

Senator MorsEj I never predict what the Congress will do, but I will 
give you the benefit of my best judgment. We. are going to pass it. 

Mr. Dell. I hope so. " ' 

Let me say of the Yakinia Nation, I am new to the Wapato School 
District this year, last July, and they really understand the problems 
they have, and they are making sure that as superintendent I Tonder- 
stand their problems. 
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Having onhr arrived 8 or 4 days after the 1st of July, witness Stan 
was at my office asking questions to find out if I would at least co- 
operate with the problems, and I want to say that they are most co- 
operative, and we are trying likewise to be, and we are doing every- 
tmng in our power not to have the "pushouts" as was mentioned on 
the west side of the mountains, and I am real sorry to hear this, but 
we do have a "pushout" problem, because of things that have been 
mentioned. ' 

As an example, we lost 70 percent of the Indian students from grade 
K through 12^ and we, due to the Johnson-O'Malley Act and through 
89-10, and this year na^ hired Indian aids and counselors to work 
and to make home visits, and I think we will find that since hiring 
them our attendance is getting^ much better. We hope-to get it bpck 
up to the 92 percent. 

Now, for just a little bit about our district : 

We are very unique. Of some 3,000 students, approximately 500 of 
them are Indian yoim^ers; another 1,200 to 1,300 are Mexican- 
American youngsters. We have a couple himdrea Oriental young- 
sters, and a handful of African-American youngsters, and then we 
white people are in the minority, as you can see by the tabulation. My 
greatest concern is, naturally, Fublic Law 874, inasmuch as our State 
through legislative action in 1965 and their apportionment formula 
created witliholding from State apportionments, starting in 1955, 40 
percent of our entitlement from the State apportionment foi-mula 
to 85 percent this coming school year. i 

Now, in a district such as ours of 150 square miles, of which little 
better than 50 percent is Indian, nondeeded lands, this last created 
a hardship and it could create commimity misunderstandings, in that 
we have had to go to the people for special levies to operate our 
schools, which means the deeded landowners are taxed twice to actu- 
ally take care and see to it that all children in our district receive 
a good education. 

Senator Morse. I want to interrupt at this point, because of the very 
important issue that you have rais^ and which Stanley raised, too, 

I want to say for this record that in my judgment, the administra- 
tion of 874, asyou have outlined it, just does not correspond with the 
intent of the Congress; and Stanley, you are quite ri^ht in raising the 
point that we are going to have to have an adjudication of it. I want 
the record to show that it is the understanding of the acting chairman 
that it is already on its way to the appellate courts coming out of a 
Virginia case. 

It was raised in the Virginia case, and the appeal Js being taken 
from that case, but certainly it was never the opinion of the acting 
chairman, never the intention of the Congress, that 874 should be ap- 
plied in the way that it is being applied, discriminating against the 
very boys and girls that you gentlemen are testifying in behalf of 
here this morning. 

Mr. Dell. Thwik you, and I, as many others, hope that something 
can be accomplished in this light, because -; ^ 

Senator Morse. Well, I hope we can get it solved by adjudication, 
and I hope that will end it. If we can*t get it solved by adjudication, 
then there is no question about what Congress' responsibility is, to pass 
a clarifying statute that leaves no room jot doubt as to what our inten- 
tion was. 
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Senator Yarbokouoh. May I say there, Mr. Chairman, I don't be- 
lieve the Congress — I didn't know this was being done. I think the 
Congress must stop that immediately. ; 

Senator Morse. I think so, too. 

Senator Yarborough. If they are cutting down the other moneys, 
unfortunately, the dangers would be great. In Public Law 874, there 
was great opposition in the Congress. It's badly needed in my State 
with the vast military reservations. We have a terrific fight to get those 
funds. I consider this an abuse of it that will be detrimental to all 874. 
I think that the States slfould not do this, because they ate going to 
kill the goose that laid the golden eggs. V* 

Mr. Dell. Pardon me. Our State department of public instruc- 
tion wa^^ forewarned on this, but because we 874 districts are in the 
minority in number, they did not give us fuU consideration in 
•enacting an apportionment formula such as we have in the State of 
Washington. 

Senator Yarborough. I think it's very unjust. As I say, the great 
danger is that they will stop Public Law 874, because there is much 
opposition to it in the couutiy, particularly in the larger cities of the 
East which don't participate. They want the money distributed under 
some other formula, under the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act or something, and 874 is under strong attack now, and this kind of 
thing will kill it ( 

Mr. Dell. Well, we have read about the happenings in Virginia and, 
frankly, we would hope that something can be done without a long 
legal transaction so that we can get the money and use it to 
further the education of all our youngsters, and naturally and par- 
ticularly, these Indian youngsters who have the grave problems 
they seemingly have in our area. 

Senator Morse. I am going to go into it rightj away when we get back 
for our Mucation hearmgs, and see if we can't get some clarification 
and legislation passed this year as to the congressional intent. I don't 
think we can permit this injustice to continue. 

Mr. Dell. But again let me say in closing that I think the Yakima 
Indian I^ation is really doing everything they can, and we cer- 
tainly, as public school people, in this area, at least in the Yakima 
-area, are doing everything we can to have this cooperatioii, as 
mentioned in the new!=inaper articles of Camp Chapparall. We feel in 
our school district that this was the greatest breakthrough and the 
greatest single educational achievement that we. have accomplished 
this year, and I know that it has given the Indian youngster much 
stature in our district. 

Senator Morse. Thank you. \ ^ ' 

Mr. Dell. And we really appreciate the chance of being here today 
■and working with the Yakima Nation. 

Senator Morse. Superintendent Dell, thank you very much. I want 
to say that you gentlemen can supplement your statements with, sup- 
plemental statements, but I want to give each one of you an opportu- 
nity to make a few comments- I want to say that because of our time 
schedule — it is necessary for Senator Yarborough. to catch an early 
afternoon plane — the acting chairman is going to run these hejirings 
.right through the noon hour. 
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T^^'e iuuat complete them so that Senator Yarborough can catch his- 
plane. - 

If any of these subsequent witnesses really are himgry , they'd better 
get themselves a bite before the noon hour* 

Senator Yarborough will tell you this is not an uncommon practice, 
on the part of this acting chairman* This business has got to come 
before food, and I am going to expedite the hearings iust as rapidly as 
I can and ^ill give everyone an opporttinity to make their remarks 
for the record, but I hope the subsequent witnesses will take note of the 
time schedule and be willing to diorten their statements and supple- 
ment them with memorandums because I can give you this assurance: 
Tour memorandmns Vill receive the same caroful study as your oral 
statements will re,ceive, - 

I want to hear the nest witness. 

STATEMENT OF VICTOR ANDERSON, SUPERINTENDENT, 
MOUNT ADAMS SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Mn Andersox. I am Victor Anderson, superintendent of the school 
at Mount Adams School District, with offices at White Salmon. 

Our district, square-mile- wise, is probably one of the largest in the 
State of Washington/ Approximately — ^weu; no. I was gomg to sm 
approximately half, but not quite that now- — of Indiaji. children. We 
have a little under 1,100 children in the school ; 450 are Indian boys and 
girls. Again the white race is in the minority. We are very comparable 
with the Wapato District. 

I can't add too much to what Bob has said here. We are probably 
even more dependent on Public Law 874 than they am About a little 
better than one-fifth of our budget comes from^Public Law 874, yet 
beginning next year, out of our entitlement of approximately $155,000 
for this year, if that holds for another- year, about 7 percent of the 
money that would come to the district is actually available to educat- 
. ing children. The rest of it goes into the State of Washington and the 
costs of election within our own district, \ 

Que exhibit Stanley presented to you is an exemplary program. 
It was asked for by our State office. We\were one of two districts in 
the Stp.te of Washmgton vrhich was askfed to submit a program we 
thought would be of value to our Indian people, and you nave a copy 
of that in your program. ^ 

Yet apparently due to the cutbacks from a national level on new 
programing, this fell by the wayside. , 

We would hope that it still had a breath of life in it. 

We wrote a program that we thought — and alon^ with the tribal 
council, and education committee of the tribal council — was a worth- 
while program, involving smaller classrooms, a program that was, we 
felt, adapted to the Indian. — 

Iri place of trying to set our whole program on an academic, col- 
lege-bound level, more vocational, more on-the-job training, this type 
of a program for many of our boys and girls who, by the very nature 
of this 1,7 grade point average, we know have very, very little chance 
of excelling on a college levd program, and tried to write a program 
so that we could train these young people to be gainfully employed in 
the job ill which they could feel the pride of accomplishraent. 
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I believe that's about all. With the time pressing, I will stop there. 
Senator. 

Senator Morse. Thank you, Sup^rintendient. 

Mr. Anderson. And thank you for the opportunity of being heard. 

Senator Morse. I have one quick question, because there's been 
testimony on this problem earlier this morning. You testify that nearly 
50 percent of your students are Indian children. 

For the record, would you tell us the coniposition of your school 
board ? Are there any Indians on the school board ? 

Mr. Andeson. We always have had at least one Indian member on 
the school board, ' 

Senator Morse. Outof how many? 

' Mr, Anderson, Out of five, and possibly contrary to a report this 
morning and Math no quarrel, our Indian member is very ,well heard 
and has the opportimity to speak out and his judgment is taken into 
consideration, I think, on every decision that is made. 
He is a very competent school board member. 

Senator AIorse. Thank you very much. I would like to hear you 
further, 

Mr. Anderson. Senator Morse, I appreciate the opportunity to be 
here, due to Stan's invitation, - \ 

STATEMENT OF IS. CONRAD H. POTTER, CHAIRMAN, DEPART-. 
MENT OF EDirCATION, CENTRAL WASHINGTON STATE COIIEGE, 
ELLENSBURG - 

Dr. Potter, My name is Dr. Conrad H, Potter, chairman of the 
partment of Education at Central Washington State College, 
Ellfensburg. 

InNyiew of the limited time, SenatoVj let me just highlight some of 
the thmi^s that we are involved with^ as we are workini? in the Yakima 
Valley.r 

I thiik one of the more significant things that's happened is that 
we have been able to pool together representatives of 15 or morei rural 
school districts in a cooperative venture. " ^ 

I think we have the unanimous support, and we are going to tiy the 
best that^ we can as a college, and it is a very new role for us in this 
particular instance to provide coordination and service to these rural 
school districts and programs dealing with migrants and Indians in 
a way that they are not agencies by themselves, so we have this as our 
fundamental objective. 

We want to work very closely with them in providing these kinds of 
services. 

We have another objective, jrrnd* that's that already a wide variety 
of Federal programs available, many ate being administered by a 
number of different agencies. Many, of course, in this case all of them, f\ 
apply to the Indians or migrants, and we have seen a tremendous 
amount of overlapping, I would say waste. 

We hope that tmrough this center we can provide again a coordinat- 
ing service where we can focus all of these programs and perhaps w^ 
may, in some of these ways. 

These are.the basic two objectives we have. 

Within the center, just very quickly, we are going to have four major 
components: 
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We win hQ,ve one whicli lias already been mentioned by Stan, mate- 
rials, development, storage, retrieval, and dissemination. 



o})eration there. 

The second ^yiH be insuuctional programs which will include in- 
service for their faculties. These are the kinds of things' smaller dis- 
tricts are not able to-do. We* may be able to do it for them. 

Included also will be presorvice. We are vitally concerned about the 
lands of teachers we are turning out. None, of them specifically are 
being tumed out of our program to work with the disadvantaged* 

We have now at Cejitral on urban center teacher preparation pro- 
gram in cooperation with Seattle and'Tacoma. 

We ai*e trying in this program to train — 26 teachei*S-wlio wiU go 
out and be prepai-ed to work in an urban center. 

We are applying this same program. 

Senator Moi^se. So glad to hear this. I want to make this statement 
for the record very qu ickly : 

Our staff has given me a note which is inservice and preservice training ot 
teachers for the Indian child Is sadly lacking in many of the schools that we have 
visited, and this program that you are talking about now tries to, come. to grips 
with thiu problem. 

Dr. PorrER. We are dealing with this problem in Seattle and in 
x^iicoma. We have 25 students teachers in each center, specifically being 
trained for the urban setting. ' , % 

Tliis fall we will, in one component of the center ,^ have 25 student 
teafchers working with the school districts, and particularly with In- 
dian and migrant children, and we think it's a giant step. 

We have High, hopes for it. So far our urban project has been very 
succeii^iul. 

We are going to also work with them, trying to help" them in train- 
inn: aids, teacher aids, to work with these same teachers. 

•We are goin^ to have health programs in continuing education. These, 
are all yet to do defined, but we thin^ they will be significant. 

The third component- is family service. We are going to hopefully 
get deeply involved with the parents and get them involved, not only 
in the community, but in the school operations themselves and out of 
this, hopefully, then, v;e can come to grips with this attendance prob- 
lem we have heard so much about. 

We plan to get involved with employment, providing information 
services, and this sort of thing, and the last one, very briefly, has to do 
with research and development and developing hopefully some better 
lines of communication, not only within the districts, but with the 
program itself. 

So let rr.o say this: It is a new vole jfor us. It's contrary to many tra- 
ditions. We ai*e getting off the campus. It'S go'm^ to be a field-oriented 
program. We thmk it's going to have great significance for us. 

We hope it will be a success. 

I certainly appreciate the opportunity to tell you about it this morn- 
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Senator Morse. Gentlemen, you have conducted a wonderful semi- 
nar for your two students here. 1 hope we pass the examination when 
we came to pass the legislation. 

Senator Yarborou^ ? 

Senator Yarborough. Senator Morse, I have only two or three ques- 
tions that win require only one or two words to answer, in the interest 
of time. It is running so short, I will forgo othei^. 

First is, Mr. Smartlowit. and you do not have to answer, Please com- 
pile it and mail it to us in a letter. 

Mr.,Sraartlowit, how many Yakima veterans have goub to school 
under the GI bills from World War II, the Korean conflict and now 
the cold war GI bill? 

Senator Morse. You are answering the author of this last GI bilL 
He made a great fight for several years. I was a cosponsor with him, 
but he put it across, so I can see his interest in this question. 

Senator Yarborough, But, of course, tKe veterane could go either to 
high school^ college, vocational, technical, all types, on-the-farm, on- 
the-job, all 'types of training. It you don't have that, if you need time 
to compile it, just send us a letter . 

Mr. S:martlowit. OK. I will do that. I don^t have it on the top of 
my head. 

Senator Yarbokotjgh. We would like very much to have that. 

Has it had a real impact in the tribe? Has it been beneficial ? Have 
a relatively good percentage of the veterans taken the education train- 
ing or net? If you need time to compile it, this is fine. 
. Mr. Smartlowit. Well, I would have to answer no on this, because 
I think this is why we are so concerned about education. This is why 
we are tryimg to get people involved. 

You see it here today, and you will read about it."It's being done. 
We are getting the parents involved in this. 

Senator Yarborough. If you will send us a letter, that will be fine. 

(The letter referred to was not yet supplied when this hearing was 
sent to press,) 

Senator Yarborough. My next question is of the two superintend- 
ents. The first district has over 500 Yakima children, is that right? 
The next over 400? 

Mr. Dell. About 450. 

Senator YiUiBORouGH. How many Indian teachers are there in each, 
district? 

Mr. Dell. Yes^ we have four Indian teachers. We have one Indian 
counselor at the high school, a man, boys' counselor. 
. Senator Yarborough. How many Indian teachers do ycu have? 

Mr. Anderson. Wehaveone. Wewish wehadhalf,but~ — ■ 
. Senator Yarborough. Pardon? 

Mr. Anderson. We wish half of ours were at least Indian, but one 
is all we have at the moment. - 

Senator Yarborough. Let me ask you : Do either of you gentleman 
have in your curriculum material the cultural backgrouna and the 
history of the Yakimas in your school? Do you have any materials 
at all xor the children ? 

Mr. Dell. I would say that the only — maybe Stan could answer 
this better thaji I. We ha /e tried to get that is available. 
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Senator Yarborough. Do you have any of it published, either 
mimeographed or any other way^ available to the children there, for 
use in the school, ei<5ier in the libmry or as a supplemental text or 
supplemental reaaing? 

Mr. Dell. Yes. . , 

Senator Yarborough. If you don't hav(?-time to list it all, since we 
are running so late, if you will send us a letter On what you have. 
Mr. Dell. All right, 

(The letter referred to had not been supplied when the hearing 
went to press) 

Senator Yarborough. We'd like to have that in the report. 
Senator Morse. I'd like to have it very much. 

Mr. Anderson. I've got one question that I would like to ask -While 
there's a good chance: What is the possibility, Senators, getting back 
to Public Law 874 and realizing tnat you understand our concern, 
in place of waiting here until the courts in the State of Washington 
' resolve this by suit, which, we understand is coming out of the Bremer- 
ton School I^istrict, which may take a year or 2 years to I'esolve, what 
are we to do in the meantime ? 

Senator Morse. General counsel of the committee, Mr. Forysthe, 
tells me that what our problem tliere is, the Federal money goes in, 
but then the State deducts State money, and so you've got a State 
problem, and we have this involving other Federal funding, too. We 
get some of this in connection with our social welfare programs. Send 
m the Federal welfare money, and then the States seek to deduct. 

So it's a question of how we can work out an agreement with the 
States so they will not do this. . 

They succeed by doing this in defeating the congressional intent 
that the acting cliairman spoke about a few moments ago. 
1 Now, on the last one, in my hearings I am so careful never to make 
false promises or raise false hopes. 

I doii^t, know what we can do, but I told you a few moments ago 
I am going to go into this in connection with pending legislation. If 
there is any way we can work out an adjustment, I am gomg to try to 
work it out. ' 

But as a lawyer, may I say, because you have the Federal-State 
problem, we may have no way of escaping the wait for adjudication, 
and that's why I mentioned the Virginia case. 

T am very careful about the statement because I don't seek to interfere 
with State policies, but I think you ought to just take back to Wash- 
ington the fact that it is a State problem and see what you can do 
on the State level. * ^ 

General oounpel says about all we can do would be to hold back 
Federal money and then no one would get anything, but I wouldn't 
buy that kind of prassnre, but that would be tit for tat, but who would 
suffer? The children. 

Mr. AxnEKsoN. That's right. 

vSenator Morse. And I'm not going to take my eyes off the boys and 
girls, our whole aid program. Senator Yarborough has stressed this 
along with the acting chairman. We are trying to db something for 
the children. We are trying to get the governmental organizations to 
join us in that interest. 

Mr. Anderson. I tliink our concern is the same as' your concern 
in this whole matter. 

O 
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Senator Yarbokouoh. Mr. Chairman, acting chairman, I feel that 
you're speaking for the chairman, Senator Robert Kennedy, in that 
regard also. I think his attitude, if you will observe, would be exactly 
like the chairman of this committee. 

Senator Morse. Well, the record of our hearings will show that time 
and time again he's made the same emphasis. 

We will now take a 5-minuie recess for the repoiter. 

(Recess,) ' ' 

Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

Next witness will be Dr. Lionel H. de Montigiiy, Deputy Indian 
Health Area Director. Doctor, come forward. 

We are very pleased that you are going to be a witness with us 
this morning. . . 

For the benefit of the audience, Dr. de Montigny is Deputy Indian 
Health Area Director, Division of Indian Health, Portland area office. 

Baxjkground : Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation, BIA day school, 
grades 1 to 7 ; high school. Grand Forks, N. Dak. ; college. University 
of North Dakota; medical school, first 2 years University of North 
Dakota; second 2 years, graduate (M.D. deo^). University of Wis- 
consin; residence training, preventive medicine and public health, 
University of Oklahoma. 

It is a privilege to have you with us. You may proceed in your 
own way. Doctor. 

STATEMENT OP DR. LIONEL H. DE MONTIGNY, DEPUTY INDIAN 
HEALTH AREA DIKECTOR, DIVISION OF INDIAN HEALTHy PbRT- 
LAND AREA OEFICE 

Dr. DE Montigny. Thank you very much. Senator. , 
I was asked to come here to relate to the committee my knoM'ledge 

and experience gained as an Indian and as a professional person.^ 
I was bom and raised on the Turtle Mountain Indian Keservation 

in North Dakota, and I worked for the Indian Division of Health for 

6 years; two of these at the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in South 

Dakota., 

I speak two Indian languages, French and English ; two foreign 
languages and two native. 

Senator Yarborotjgh. Wliat are your two natives? Which two 
ai'« lliwy ? 

Dr. DE Montigny. Chippewa and Sioux. - 

I have gained experience and knowledge about Indians by asso- 
ciating wiSi the Inaian people throughout the Plains and the South- 
west and out here in the Northwest. 

I am an import into this Northwest area by way of the Federal 
Government, and I would like to make it quite clear that I do not 
represent any of the tribal groups here in the Northwest. 

We have had some very articulate and very eloquent speakers from 
the tribal governments, who have done a considerably better job in 
presenting their problems and their viewpoints than I ever could pos- 
sibly do this. 

I would just like to make one point in regard to what has already 
been said. You complimented Mr. Wilkie on liis background regarding 
the Makahs. With Mr. Wilkie's permission, I would like to also say 
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that he is a descendant of one of the members of our tribe, not only a 
member, but one ojE our greatest chiefs, our neatest war chiefs, and 
greatest orators. I think when I come up with people like this, 1 can 
only sit back and listen, and this has essentially been my role in the 
Northwest area, and that is, I. have tieen sitting back and listening to. 
what the tribes had to say. This is the first meeting in which I luive 
gotten up and spoken. 

Let me make one other comment on the history that was mentioned. 
Disease for our Indian populations has been devastating. "We cited 
some exaihples of American heroes, like Andrew Jackson, Abraham 
Lincoln, Harrison, Ouster, who became quite famous and became natu- 
ral leaders through genocide on American Indians, but these people 
were relatively insignificant if we look back in our history in contrib- 
uting to the defeat oi the Indian tribes. 

ThousaUus upon thousands of Indians died of disease; many, many, 
many more thousands than had died at the hands of the cavalry or' 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

So many people carry a gteot deal of bitterness in their hearts for 
the wrongs that have been committed by non-Indians, I think that we 
should take a look at what disease has ref»lly done to our American 
Indian people, and the same thing is still applicable today as has been 
brought out in the earl ier testimony. 

First, let me state that there have been many changes in the reserva- 
tion system since I grew up. These changes are occurring at a very 
rapid pace, as we have seen today . 

The situation that I will describe existed 25 years ago on my res- 
lervation. 

I lived in a one-room log home, and it was a very comfortable home. 
^ Perhaps to outsiders it maybe wasn't much; but to us it was everything. 
;■ We made our living by doing transient farm labor. My father was 
I on the tribal council. My father's job on the tribal council at that 
I period in time was to do what he could to get something out of the 
sijperintendent for our relatives, and whatever tecnniques he could use, 
these were acceptable. • 

When he came to Oakland to please the superintendent, the super- 
intendent came out to our district and informed people they had a 
bad councilman and that they had better elect another one, so this 
was done. Jb'ortunatel^ today this no longer occurs. 

Wliat I am describmg to you is a typical colonial system, common 
throughout where non-Indians or Europeans, rather, settled through- 
out the world. Schools, hospitals, welfare agencies, and native govern- 
ment functions for the colonizers and not for the native people. 

Money and wealth are controlled by outsiders. The power rests 
with those who control the money, and as our able leaders have in- 
formed you this morning, fortunately this is imdergoing a rapid 
change. 

In describing what an Indian employee does in this colonial system, . 
let me give you some examples as to how this works : 

An Indian employee in this colonial setup, he's in a pretty bad spot. 

The non-Indians who are stationed in tne compound in the center 
of the reservation; — usually at the center of the reservation — are re- 
sponsible to the non-Indian population totally. 
^ The Indian employees who join with this system hav,e to be respon- 
sible to their employers: That is, the non-Indian people. * 
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This is a vei*y^tight social group. The Indian employees, who work 
in this compound have very little or no cbmmimication with the 
Indian people. 

They do not associate with them. They do not speak the language 
of the people. They belong to the bowlmg teams,. the bridge clubs, 
the drinking teams, or whatever it might be, the people who live out- 
^ side the reservations in the neighboring towns. 

When an Indian employee, then, is employed in this system, he 
<5an break the social barrier only by disclaiming his Indian heritage, 
by saying that he doesn't have anytliing to do with these Indians out 
there on the reservation. 

He can badmouth them and get a certain degree of social acceptance 
■ ^ in their little colonial setup in the reservation. 

' He can say, "I'm not like those people out there. Look at me. I don't 
drink too much liquor. I don't live on welfare. I don't have any 
illegitimate children. I am a pretty good guy. Please accept me." 
, What happens to this Indian employee, then, is that he becomes com- 

pletely alienated and ineffective in working with the Indian people. 

When I was a child — our reservation is right next to the Canadian 
border — we had numerous relatives on the Canadian reservation. My 
father and the rest of the children decided this school was bad for us. 
These non-Indians taught strange concepts and had the audacity to 
even regard themselves as human beings by our standards. 

The Indian people there on the reservation regarded these outsiders 
as very cruel, powerful, and manipulative savages. 

By border hopping, our family was able to keep us out of school, 
and by moving at the right time, we were able to stay out of the school 
system. 

Eventually we got caught, and it was made quite evident to our 
family that if these children, myself included, did not attend school, 
that my father would be put in jail. 

Jail was something else. We could recall the stories of the concen- 
tration camps, massive slaughters of our people in earlier days, so 
frightened by the thought that we would never see our father again, 
we decided we had better go to sohool, but we could beat the system 
> by skipping school almost at will, and it was really fun to play tag 

with the teachers, play hide and seek. 

Two teachers came to our little home. This surprised us a great deal. 
First timie we had ever had a non-Indian in our home, and so much 
sincere interest, they actually convinced us, the children, who were in 
a position to make the decision whether we went to school or not, that 
this school was a good deal, so we went, and three of the nine of us com- 
pleted high school. 

Unfortimately, there were two others who died of tuberculosis be- 
fore they completed school. 

The. point I was trying to make, in that particular day ^and in that 
particular time, the school, like the hospital, like the other institutions, 
was completely foreign to us. 

They were forced upon us by the outsiders. 

Now, as I understandj there are some educational experts who are 
going to speak on this topic, and expound on some of the ways the 
school system can be integrated into the community life and be 
totally responsible for the Indian community. I think I will leave that 
' to the experts. 
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Now, when I work on the reservation as an en ployee of the Federal 
Government, I view the things quite differently than when I lived out 
on the reservation itself. I didn't work on the same reservation I was . 
bom an. / 

Disasters that occurred out on the reservation, problems that the 
people had to face — well, I was concerned abouttflesB^^hipgs. I'd say, 
"Yes, we reallv had a drought." I'd say, "Gee, that's a?{vfm." 

But obviously it did not affect me the same way as i£ did before. 

*0n our reservation if ijve experienced a disaster, our /lamily starved. 
Working in the colonial system, I collected my pay and went about my 
work and said, "Boy, that's terrible, what's haj)pening\out there." 

I didn't feel exactly the same way about it, didn't really affect me in 
exactly that fashion. 

Now, we hope that some changes will be made in this. 

I was asked to comment on discrimination. 

I think certainly every Indian has experienced discrimination in 
some form or another. 

I would like to bring out something that hfis not. been mentioned 
thus far, and that is one of the most severe forms of discrimination, 
and that is a low expectation of Indian capabilities. 

In reviewing how this concept came about with a number of people 
throughout this three State area and oth^r localities, I find that this 
concept has partly risen out of general lack of knowledge about 
Indians. The Indian history that is taught in the schools goes some- 
thing like this : 

This land used to be populated by some naked savages that carried on some 
kind of senseless wars for no real grood reason. 

The Europeans brought in civilization and order to this country, and through 
the efforts of missionaries and school teachers and whatnot, this civilization was 
offered to these Indian people. . 

The more intelligent Indians obviouBly became civilized, and those who are bot 
intelligent enough, they did not become clTllized. 

As a result of this, today we have only the degenerates, people who are com- 
pletely incapable of doing anything else, on our reservations. 

The government — ^ 

it is.fell^ 

gives these people a living ajiCi contributes further to their degeneration. 

I'd like to quote a school teacher at Fort Totten. He said to me: 

Year after year those stndents who have had any InteUigence or ambition go 
away. After this goes on for so long, what can you erpect from those people who 
are left? 

Obviously, he's completely ignorant of what is happening in the 
community, completely ignorant of Indian culture, heritage, Indian 
background, "ves in his colonial home, has no real contact with Indian 
people. This is the only logical conclusion that he can come to on the 
basis of his limited experience. 

In early years, the students are certainly encouraged to go to school. 

But nearinff his teens, he is exposed to a real impossible situation, 
as he sees it. From his ^aewpoint, he can succeed only if he is white, 
yet he is not. 

Thus resentment and self -hate are natural results. This resentment 
and hate can be turned outward and, as the committee has already- 
heard, it can l>e turned inward to self-destruction. 
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Let me give you an example, and perhaps you may have heard this 
example already, Senator. 

Mrs. Karen Kiley was formerly a health committee member on the 
Quinault Eeservatipn. 

She said, "When I was a sophomore" — this was in high school — "I 
planned to go to college. I went to my counselor for help. 

'^She visited my parents and said to them that I could go, but 'Don't 
expect too much fi*om Karen. After all, remember her back^ound.' " 

Mrs. Riley has given me numerous other examples of this kind of 
thing. ' 

^Ye had a couple of psychiatrists come from the Menninger Foun- 
dation who brought this point across to us quite bluntlj^. 

The non-Indians, it appears, are willing to help American Indians, 
provided, of course, that they xemain in a position where they need 
help. The Indian setting is then conducive to a general lack of achieve- 
nient by Indian people. 

Indian people^ can play this game successfully by becoming school 
dropouts or becoming alcoholics and be in need of saviors. 

Originally our Inman programs wei^ not designed to do this. It has 
become this way beciiuse-people who^work wim Jtadians, as it was 
pointed out by our ccmsultant from the Menninger Foundation, f eel 
it-is necessaiy for the preservation of jobs. Tlie situation is easily over- 
come by putting Indian people in the position of power. 

In many locations in this three-State area, this has already occurred. 
Certainly, as the government employees, as the tribal people have 
l^ointed out, the Indian employees are nappier and they are more effec- 
tive and more efficient. 

Now, when I went to school in Public .Health Administration, I 
learned tltat one of the basic principles of administration is to delegate 
authority and responsibility to the lowest possible level, and by lowest 
possible level, this meant the place where the action takes place. 

This is now new. It's nothing radical. The people have been saying 
these things year after year ; in fact, for al]nfiost a century. 

Big industry has employed this technique successfully in General 
Motors, Bell Telephone, and many others. 

Our Indian leaders today requested more support. I would like to 
also make one addition to this : That it is simple logic to permit these 
Indians to have the right to use their resources as tStey see fit to over- 
come their greatest needs. 

In listening to some of the comments that have been made thus far 
today by the committee, and in my interest also, aiid I don't know 
Avhether they are aware or not, we have the highest infant mortality 
rate in this three-State area of any^ area in the Division of Indian 
Health, and at the same time, it is said that in this part of the country . 
the Indians are most sophisticated and are closer to the mainstream of 
American life, whatever that is. 

Our accident rate, if you might be interested, is five times that of 
the national average, aria again, it is higher than any area in the Divi- 
sion of Indian Health. 

As it was mentioned, we do not have adequate statistical infor- 
mation on nutrition. We hope to get it, but whatever I can quote to 
you at this uinie would lack meaning because the information we have 
IS not that complete. 
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The suicides have already been talked about, Quinault suicides and 
the statistical information from Chemawa. 

Senator Morse. Doctor, it is a very able statement that you have 
made. You have sunmiarized the written statement. I am going to have 
the written statement also inserted at this point, because some of it you 
left out. I think it is a very important written statement and let the^ 
record show that tlie doctor's written statement will be inserted now. 
He has already summarized it, and I have another suggestion: 

I, don't wish to impose on you, but I want counsel's attention. The^' 
doctor says that there has been submitted some statistical material f or • 
the record, and I hope we can have an understanding with you. Doctor, 
that the committee, that the counsel, the staff of thiB committee, in pre- . 
paring the memorandums for the committee, which is one of the pro- 
cedures we follow, and in preparation of the final report of the com- 
mittee, they may feel free to write to you submitting questions to you 
and that you will volunteer to submit answer to us, because J think 
you are too valuable a witness for us to let you slip through our fiiiffers 
without getting a commitment out of you for some further help, out 
we will not impose on you. It will |^e done according to your conven- 
ience, but I know when they come to write this report, you are a source 
of information that I'd like to have available to them, 

'With your permission, I'd like to have this record show that they 
will be free to write to you for help. 

Dr. DE MoNTiGNT. Certainly be happy to help out in, any way pos- 
sible. Senator. y 

(The supplementary statement of Dr. de Montigny followi^:} 

SUPPLEMENTABY STATEMENT OF Dr. LIONEL H. DE MONTIGNY, DEPUTY INDIAN 

Health Area Dibectoe, Division of Indian Health, Portland Area Office 

I have been asked to make a coiatrlbutlon to the Subcommittee based on my 
knowledge and experience with Indian populations. I was born and raised on the 
Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation in North Dakota. I received my M.D. degree 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1961. I have worked with the Division of 
Indian Health for six years in South Dakota, Oklahoma, and now Portland, 
Oregon. I am trained in Public Health and Preventive Medicine, and speak t^o 
Indian languages. Presently, I am the Deputy Indian Health Area Director, PHS 
Division of Indian Health, Portland Area, which includes the states of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho. 

I have been asked to relate to the Committee knowledge gained as an Indian 
and as a professional person. I first lived on a reservation. Let me describe that 
life to you first. Secondly, I worked for the Federal Government on a reservation. 
Each life was considerably different and had different implications. Lastly, I 
hope to relate how each of these affects the educational process. In this last sec- 
tion I will avoid as much "professional jargon" as possible. We professionals 
have our own technical language so that we can speak to each other without any- 
one else understanding us. We hate to admit that frequently we do not under- 
stand each other. 

Let me state that there have been many changes in the reservation system as 
I have grown up. Changes are occurring today at a very rapid pace. Thus the 
situation that I describe twenty-five years ago has changed. There has been con- 
siderable ^ improvement. I lived in a one- room log and mud home. To outsiders 
it wasn't much, but to us it was home. We made our living by doing transient farm 
labor. My father was on the Tribal Council. His job was to see what he could 
obtain from the Superintendent for onr relatives. When he became too vocal and 
displeased the Superintendent he came to our district and told the people to elect 
a new Councilman. This was done. 

What was just described is a typical colonial system. R^hAnia^ hospitals, welfare 
agencies, and native government function for the colonizers, not the native pop- 
ulation. Money and wealth is controlled by outsiders. The power rests with those 
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who control the money. Fortunately, this situation is changing, as tribal leaders 
have pointed out. 

When I was a child we ''border-hopped.** Our reservation was adjacent to the 
" Canadian border. We had numerous relatives on Canadian reservations. My father 
and the children agreed that school was bad for us. Non-Indians taught strange 
concepts and' even regarded themselves as humans (the Indian people regarded 
them as cruel, powerful, manipulative savages). By "border-hopping" we could 
avoid going to school. We were always able to move across the border to avoid 
school authorities, Finally, we were caught. It was made evident that if we did 
not attend schc 1 my father would be put in jail. Frightened by visions of early 
concentration camps, massive slaughter of our people, and fear of never seeing 
our father again, we attended school. We would, however, skip school almost 
at will. It was fun to fool the teachers. Two teachers visited our home to speak 
to our family. We were amazed that a non-Indian would have that much interest. 
We all attended school. Three out of the nine of us completed high school (two 
others died of tuberculosis). . 

The point I hoped to make was that the school was a foreign insHtntion, 
forced upon our people by outsiders. There are many things that a school can 
do to become integrated into the community. The experts on education. can explain 
this and give you examples of how this can function successfully and be totally 
responsible to the Indian community. 

f Life in the colonial system of the Federal Government was quite different. 

, Disasters that occurred on the reservation did not seriously affect my life. I was 
ceriuiiily deeply cohcorned about drought that occurred and caused sievere eco- 

' nomic deprivation for the Indian people. But yet I did not starve. I suffered no 
^ loss of income. My view from the iwint of the colonialist was not the same as 
it would have \>een if I were living on that reservation as a native Indian. 

It is not my purpose to indite any federal, state, or county agency. Nor do I 

. intend to be critical of Congressmen, Senators, or the American system. I only 
hope to show how the colonial system affects the educational process. In the 
colonial system Indian youngsters are prepared for life as non-Indlahs. One 
must, in effect, become a "white man'* in order to succeed. This was distasteful 
to my parents. It is distasteful to me, and it is distasteful to my children; It is 
not that we do not like or -respect our white brothers. We are Indians. We only 
ask respect for what we are. ' 

, In regard to discrimination, all of us certainly can cite examples of overt ^ 
discrimination. I would just like to mention a form of discrimination which is 
most severe and difficult to deal. with. That is low expectation. This concept 
stems from lack of knowledge about Indians. The average school teacher has 
a vague concept of "naked savages'* who. inhabited the land. Europeans brought 
in "civilization.*- The more intelligent Indians became civilized and moved from 
the reservation or that particular location. Thus, today we have only the "degen^ 
erates," who are mentally and moraljy Inferior and lack ambition. The "govern- 
ment" it is felt "gives.^them a living." As one school teacher at Fort Totten put it : 
"Year after year th6*g.e students who^^iiave any intelligence or ambition move 
away. After this goes on for so long, 'what can you expect from those people who 
are left?" Ignorant of Indian History and Indian Culture, and living in a colonial 
home on the reservation, he" can hardly come to any other conclusion. The effect 
on the Indian student is severe. In early years student^, are encouraged to attend 
school. Nearing his teens he *is then exposed to an impossible situation as ne 
sees it From his viewpoint he can succeed only if he were white. Yet, he is not. 
Resentment, lethargy, and self-hate are natural results. As an example, Mrs. 
Karen Riley, formerly a Health Committee member from the Quinault, cited 
this example : "When I was a sophomore I planned to go to college. I went to 
my counselor for help. She visited my parents and said to them, *don*t expect 
too much from Karen, after all, remember her background'." If we chose to 
continue, numerous examples could be cited. This has happened to me also. 
Thus, only Indian students with special motivation can complete their education. 
Depressive reactions and suicides are common. 

Non-Indians, it seems, are willing ,to help American Indians, provided, of 
course,, that they remain in a position where they need help. The Indian setting, 
therefore, is conducive to a general lack of achievement by Indian people. Some 
Indians are willing to play the game by becoming school dropouts or alcoholics. 

Originally, programs for Indians w^re not designed to do this. It has become 
this way because people who work with Indians feel this is necessary for the 
preservation of their jobs. This, can be overcome easily by Indians being in a 
position of power. In many Indian locations in this three-state area this haa 
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already occurred. Results are eatisfyirig* Employees are happier. Programs are 
dedgned to fit the needs of the Indian people. It Is basic administration to dele- 
gate authority and responsibility to the lowest possible level (by lower level 
is meant the closer to the place where the action is). This is nothing new and 
nothing radical. These concepts have. been proven true for more than a century. 
Indian leaders have reque -ted more support. It is simple logic that they should 
have the right to use siich r^^aources as they see 4t to overcome their greatest 
needs. 

Senator Morse. Senator YarboroughJ 

Senator Yarborofgh. Doctor, as I understand your testimony, with 
your description of this colotoial system, you are really advocating 
something that Senajtor Robert Kennedy has been advocating, that 
some of this power be taken out of the Federal bureaucracy and^trans- 
f erred back to tiie tribes. Is that tiae substance of the suggestion you 
make? You state the problem here. Is that what you recommend 
here, that this be taken from those who, as you say, live there but go 
live at the bridge club or other social or^nizations of that kind? 

Now, are you recommending that that power be decentralized 
back to the tribe? 

Dr. DB MoNTiGNT. This is true. I have, you know, made statements 
such as this. The Director of^the Division of Indian Health, Dr. 
Rabeau, has made statements to this effect, and these have been often v 
regardea as rebellious or new. They are not. It's just a very basic prin- 
ciple of administration. 

Senator Yarboeoxtgh. Doctor, you have given us a very fine state- 
ment here cf how you in one lifetime have liv^ throuffh thtee cultures. 
You have really gone through three cultural stages, were most people 
live out one in their lifetime. 

But nothing in this statement quite prepared me for your footgear. 
Looking at it alone I would think you were a Texan here. [Laughter.] 

Dr. DE MoNTiGNT. No ; I am f rom the Dakotas. 

(Whereupon a discussion was had off the record.) 

Senator Yarborottgh. Doctor, have you experienced, in your practice, 
any actual discrimination against Indians? Can yon cite any actual 
examples ? Just go ahead and tell us if you have. 

Dr. DE Montignt. In my practice of medicine ? 

Senator Yarborottgh. Yes; or in your experience in -Nebraska or 
any place you have been ? 

Dr. DE Montignt. Well, I don't know just exactly what you're re- 
ferring to. I guess a moccasin telegraph travels pretty fast. It 

Senator Yarborough.W®^^? I some of the staff has 

Dr. DE MoNTTGNT. I did — I have experienced this. I think most 
Indians in the room have. 

This was in 1963. 1 went shopping down in Rushville, NeBr., and was 
arrested for standing on the street corner on a Saturday morning. 

I was incarcerated m the county .jail, no charge placed. 

My wife was looking -for me frantically, and it was late in the 
afternoon or early evening by the time the authorities from Pine 
Ridge were able to locate me, came down and asked, you know, what 
had happened, and I explained what had\Jiappened, and I was quite 
upset over it, to say the least, and I was wilimg to take it to the highest - 
court of the land in order to really put this to these authorities. 

The authorities from the reservation advisea\against it. 
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I had, in the process of being arrested, hit a policeman, and, well, 
decided it was not — we came to a decision that it would be imwise 
to bring this before the newspapers and the courts, as the newspapers 
in the local area would perhaps slant the thing the wrong way. It 
might place me in a- very embarrassing spot, so as. a result of this, 
I let the authorities go. 

Senator Yarborough. IX) you feel that you were arrested because you 
were an Indian? 

Dr. DE MoNTiGNT. This is a very common practice. I don't think 
that it is anything — I don^ think that it is any secret at all in this 
part of the country, in the Great Plains. This is the way the people 
get their streets cleaned. If ^ there are Indians out on the street and 
they don't appear like they are doing anything, they are just picked 
up and charged with something, and told to work off their sentence, 
and so far as the towns are concerned, this is the way to get their streets 
swept. 

Senator Yarborough. Well, you say throughout the plains. What 
area would you say this practice exists in ? 

Dr. DE MoNTiGNY. In South Dakota in particular, and also in 
North Dakota. 

Senator Yarborough. And the one that you gave was in Nebraska? 

Dr. DE MoNTiGNY. Ycs. This is just about 20 miles south. 

Senator Yarborough. Well, in your experience as a medical doctor, 
you conferred with people from different Indian reservations, traveled 
with groups, whether tliey lived on the reservation or not; have., you 
not? 

Dr. DE Mdntigxy. That's right. 

Senator Yarborough. Do you find that practice widespread in the 
other areas other than those you have mentioned ? 

Dr. DE MoNTiGNY. Ycs. The Indian people have related some of 
these things to me that occun^d in Oklahoma and eastern Oklahoma, 
. around Keota, Sallisaw, and Poteau, the Indian people have related 
to me that they have experienced this. 

I think the committee has already reviewed the situation in Idaho, 
on the Fort Hall Reservation. 

I don't think these things are any secret. I believe they have cer- 
tainly been well documented. 

Senator Yarborough. Thank you for the contribution you have 
made. Doctor. I hadn't been out in this area before, and frankly, I had 
not heard before of this. It might be well laiown in the area, but I 
hadn't been up in that area much, and I think it's valuable for the 
committee to have a record of it. 

Dr. DE MoNHGNY. If you wish, I cdn certainly set upon getting 
some of this information to vou. 

Senator Yarbo??ough. All right. 

We are dealing with education in this hearing, but as a U.S. Sen- 
ator I am interested in anything, and Senator Morse and Senator 
Kennedy are interested in anything, that ajffects the interest of all 
Americans, and I think we especiallv feel that all Americans are equal 
and none is entitled to special privileges, but I think we owe a special 
view of the status of the nrst Americans.- 

Just one point. When yon arp, speaking of discrimination, I think 
the overt kind of discrimination is the easiest kind for the Indian 
people to deal with. 

^ 89-101 — 69~-p t. 6 6 
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Di*. DE MoNTioNY. You say the overt kind is the easiest kind? 

Senator Yarborouoh. That's right. I think the hidden kind where^ 
"I really can't expect very much from you because you are an Indian" 
is the most devastating kind of discrimination that can exist. 

Thank you, Doctor, 

Senator Morse: Doctor, at the time of that Nebraska arrest incident, 
you were the resident physician, were you not, at Pine Eidge? 
Dr. DE MoNTiGNy. That's right. 

Senator Morse. Well, I'm glad that Senator Yarborough asked the 

Siestion that elicited from you this testimony, because, you see, it's 
1 linked together. This whole problem of providing equality of edu- 
cational opportunities for Indians is the basic purpose of these hear- 
ings, but we cannot ignore the cause to effect relationships that are 
created by these discriminatory practices. 

While you are still on the stand, counsel for the committee just 
handed me this telegram and suggested that I read it into the record. 

May 22 telegram, sent to Hugh McDonald, press secretary for Sen- 
ator Robert Kennedy, Benson Hotel, Portland, Oreg,, and signed by 
the representative of the Senator in San Francisco, dealing with a 
speci fic 045 se, reads as follows : 

Advise Mrs. Stella Reynolds Leach appeared on panel of Indians with Senator 
Kennedy early this year, and she was told to ask you many times when she 
needed help. She is an Indian woman who moved with her three children Into a 
white neighboi'hood, Oakland, California ; also two sons now In Army in Vietnam. 

She says neighbors harassed her continually, and tonight climax came when 
she returned home to find doors removed from house and all possessions dumped 
on floor. 

Kennedy Headquarters, Oakland, has requested aid of social agencies in way 
of local Indian center.. 

Woman is Mrs. Stella Reynolds Loach, 3112 Kingsdale Avenue, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Phone is 415-535-0520. Press is aware of her predicament and she has 
called on Senator Kennedy for help. 

This is an example that falls right in line with the testimony that 
you have given ns today in connection with your own experience. 
I want to thank you very, very much, Doctor, for your testimony. 
Dr. De MoNTiONY. I hope this has been helpful. 
Senator Morse. It's l>een very helpful. 

We are going to get some more help for you on the basis of the 
assignment I have given to comisel and staff. 
Thank you very much. 

Next witness will be Mr. Harold Patterson, principal, elementp.ry 
school, Quinault Tribe of Washington, accompanied by Alice Chenois, 
clerk, Tahalah School District. 

Willyou come forward ? 

Mr. ratterson, principal, Taholah Elementary School. He has a very 
fine educational background and broad experience in the field of 
education. 

Alice Chenois, clerk of tlie school district. She is a graduate of - 
Moclips High School, attended junior college, and also completed a 
course in business college ; at the present time is employed with the 
Quinault Tribal Communitj^ Action program. 

Delighted to have you, Mr. Patterson and Miss Chenois. Will you 
proceed in your own way ? 
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STATEMENT OP HAROLB PATTERSON, PEIHCrPAL, TAHOLAH ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL, QiTnBrATJLT TRIBE OF WASHINGTON; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ALICE CHENOIS, CLERK, TAHOLAH SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Mr. PATTERSok. Thank yoii, Senator Morse, for this ^opportunity 
to express ourselves on tlie problems of Indian education. 

I personally have hud a very wonderful and fulfilling experience as . 
an educator upon an Indian reservation where all of the people to 
whom I am directly responsible are Indian people. I feiel personally 
that this is a very healthy situation. 

The Indian people have responded to this responsibility by cooperat- 
ing to the ntmost with m^'in developing programs of education that 
would meet the specific needs of the community, and so I say that this 
has been a very rewarding experience for me, and one, I thnik, which 
meets the highest aims of education, arid I would like at this time to 
defer to Miss Chenois to make the initial statement in our testimony. 

Senator Morse, Delighted to hear you/ 

Miss Chenois. Thank you very much. 

I'd like to give a little background, first, on the Quinault Reservation. 

We have approximately 200 square miles and it contains about 180,- 
000 acres. There are at the present time approximately 1,100 Quinault 
Indians enrolled and OOO of these are in the service area, according to 
the figures of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

On our reservation, .\\-e have one school located on the reservation. 
We have a total enrollment of 117 students. This includesifrom 3 yeiirs 
through the sixth grade, 3 years old to the sixth gi-ade. 

We have Approximately 73 who go to the neighboring district. 
Forty-five of these are in high school ; the others are in the seventh 
and eighth grades. . — 

Our. proOTam at the Taholah School is completely conmiunity 
■ oriented. This is a concept that has started to come out. I think this 
is one of the best ways to handle Indian education. 

As far as the things go, the Indian people have a voice in what is 
^ best for their children. It is not being done in veiy many areas. The 
'TRou^h Kock School in Arizona. There is also a school in — I believe 
it's ttoutl^ Dakota, going along the same lines we are. ' 

We have worked along this area for a good many years now, Mr. 
Patterson has been in Tahalah for 13 years, and this is one of the rea- 
sons why our program^ is succeeding, because he has taken" an interest 
in the people, and I think this is one of the main prohlems-that Indian 
pople run up against when they go to public schools that are admin- 
istered by people who do not know how to communicate with Indian 
people. This is the main problem we run into; . 

Our school has been cited hy Dr. George Brain, de^in of education 
at , Washington State University, as one of the 10 best elementary 
schools in the Nation, and I think that this stands to show that wo are ■ 
actually doing something that is significant to Indian education. 

Our district is small. We are a third-class district, and this puts us . 
in a position of having problems with finances and everything else.- 
The dropout rate in our high school is quite high, but the dropout, 
rate doesn't tell the full story as far as the statistics go. 

It shows that our children are dropping out, but the children who 
are in high school are not succeedmg in education. They can go 
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througli 12 years of high school, but wlmt do they have after they get 
out of school? They are apt able to compete in the society of today. 
They cannot enter a college and be successful. 

The only Indian students who are able of doiag this are peopl^,.who 
have a<Tepted the way of life as the white society dictates, and this is 
one of the main reasons why my own sister graduated from "Wash- 
ington State University. • 

She didn't come back to tlie reservation because of lack of economic 
development, and all these other things tend to make Indian education 
problems as far as it goes. We have problems in health; we have 
problems in almost anything you could name, and this is part of the 
tliin*^ of wliy our {xiople do not feel that education is important, be- 
cau<^e of the strong cultui*al background that our people have. 

Wo attended meetings, all over the State, f have gone u>— I don't 
know how majiy — meetings on education, and not too long ago there 
was a statement on Indian education, and one of the men asked this one 
hidv who was on the panel, "Well, what about the assimilation of 
Intiiuu people? Why ao you think it's been such a problem?" 

And slio said, "Wejl, the Indian people have been here for 400 years 
and you have not succeeded in putting them into this society they 
are living in today. We^ don't feel we should have to change pur 
{^oals. Our set of values are dilTerent Me do not feel that education 
IS not important. It has to be linked to t<ie importance of what we feel 
is-' ri<rht for us, not for what we shoul^ try to do in the society of 
today,- . , r - . . { . 

The Indian people today are iiir^-^ransitional poriod. They live in 
two.different worlds and this is brought out with the hicultural lan- 
guages. On the Quinault Reservation, very few of oui> people spetk 
Quhiault any more, and the school has worked for the last two and 
a, half yeai's in cooi)eration with other organi-ijations to write the 
Quinault language. 

We urejjt the present time teaching it in our school, and this, along 
^vith the hikrorical background on our own reservation, we are working 
on this. <^ 

We have one Quinault Indian on our staff at the sdioolTi^nd at the 
Moclips High Scliool, we do not have any Indian teachej^s, and I 
tJiink this is one of the problems of Indian education. - 

Si>nator Morsk» Problems of the dropout, too. Are we confronted 
hore wijh the^ situation in which the dropouts take place after they 
leo^vo the elenlen^ary school on the reservation and then go to theTiigh 
school oil the reservation which doesn't emphasize the Indian histori- 
cal backgrouiul and culture? Is that part of the problem, do you 
think? . ' " 

Miss CiiKNOis. This is very i definitely a part of the problem. The 
stiulciits who leave Taliolah t(f go to Moclips, go into the seventh 
i/r;ule fJuMT,, and if/s a very trying time for In("'ixn students at tha^ 
ti!ne even to leave tho. reservation, let. alone walk intd a completely 
diOVront sitnaiion. 

Our program at Taholah School is set up differently than it is at 
Moclips. Wo provide $40,000 moro a year in progi'ams tliat we think 
are neccjssarjr for the eclucation of Indian people. 

This is ooout the minimum standard, as far as the State is con-j 
corned, jfind we have been having a lot of financial problems at the 
pchoo^/ 
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This brings in this 874. We have a great deal of problem with this; 
because two-thirds of our money comes from the Federal Governmonfc 
for the education of our young pnople, and then this last year, out of a 
$98,000 budget at the school, we got $5,600 from the State to operate 
. our school, ani next 'year — we just set up our budget for next year — 
' it's going to run about $108,000 and we will get $2 JOG from the State 
to operate their schoolsj so to speak, and this is just a small portion of 
the problem tliat involves Indian education^ and I think that if people 
ares^willing to listen and try to do something for the Indian Peojple, 
this woultt be one of the most important things as far as the Indian 
people are concerned. ' , . s 

I doirt tliink that tlie public schools or the Bureau of Indian Affairsl 
schools are doing the job, period. 

1 think that the only way you ai-e going to succeed in educating 
Indian people is making the education more meaningful to them 
by changing the curriculum in. the schools. 

The majority of the public schools teach college pi-ep courses, and 
this is not meaningful to Indian people. They are not taught the 
historical background. 

This has been brought out quite a bit this morning, and I think 

Senator Mokse. Talking about the curriculum, would you suggest 
not only the Indian background and the Indian cultural coijrses, out ' 
when you say that they are being prepared, really for college entrance, 
are you suggesting that mayl^e we ought to pay more attention to the 
development of vocational education courses and develop'nent of tech- 
nical skills and preparing them for a life in the vocational field if they 
do not have the desire or the interest in going on to the so-called liberal 
arts college approach ? 

Miss Chenois. I think that this is one of the most important tilings 
that could be done. 

As far as our students on the Quinault Reservation under our com- 
munity action program, we liave an educational counselor, and he also 
has under liim two associate counselors who are Indian women who 
Imve been hired by our program to check into the attendance problems 
of the students. 

We serve four school districts under our CAP program. 

Senator Morse. It's very interesting that you give us this testimony 
because m}- Subcommittee on. Education about 2, 21^ weeks ago, com- 
pleted its hearing on the proposals for a new vocational education 
I)rogram, and ' his point of view has been expressed, not only in rela- 
tionship to Indian students, but to students across the board. We have 
many, many dropouts a fact that can be traced in part to their lack of 
interest and concern in preparing themselves in a curriculum tliat will 
lead to college admission. That's not what they want^ What they want 
to do is to ^t an educational program that will emphasize the training 
of their skills, preparing them for skillful employment, where they 
can get jobs that will pay them a decent income, where they can support 
their family and health and decency, and some of the testimony shows 
that we are making a mistake in assuming that there is a monolithic 
educational interest in this countrjr. 

It's a very diverse interest, and if we are going to reach these young 
men and women who are dropping out, we"ve got to develop a much 
broader curriculum, and I assume from your testimony that's what 
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you're pleading for hei*e in the field of Indian education. Is that true? 

Sfiss Chenois. Yes. I feel this js quite necessarv. I think that the 
educational system as it stands today in the public scliools or the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs schools is not sufficient, and it is not servinff its 
purposer 

It is not educating our young people and this, I feel, is a waste of 
human resources, because our students are not getting the right kind 
of education which will make them, as you say, able to support their 
family after they get out of school, and this type of thing. 

The vocational programs under the Bureau are fine, but I don't feel 
that thejr are completely doing the job, because our students go-away 
to vocational school and do get the training, but what happens if they 
don't want to live in the big cities? They don't feel comfortable there, 
and so what hapijens? They come back to the reservation, even after 
they have had the training, and they don't put it into operation, and 
this is where we are losing tnem. 

Senator Morse. I don't want to take anv of our precious time. I just 
want to help^you suppjlement your statement by this flash reference to 
our vocational educational area, and some of" the witnesses testified, 
for example, about the great scarcity of skilled craftsmen in this 
country. 

I remember one day some of the testimony was how long it takes to 
get an automobile repaired in some of the congested areas of our coun- 
try. We just don^t have the automobile mechanics to repair them. 

Why the housing program in some areas is being slowed down, be- 
cause you just don't have the craftsmen to do the work, the electri- 
cians, the plumbers, the carpenters, the skilled craftsmen. 

^\^3 are making a great mistake, so these witnesses argue, as I as- 
sume you are arguixig here this morning, in not paying more attention, 
broadening the base of the curriculum at the hiph school level in re- 
garo. to the development of these teclmical skills, and if I under- 
stand yon correctly, you're pointing out that there is a void here, too, 
as far as training these young Indians. Is that the burden of your 
testimoiy? 

Miss C^iENois. Yes. I think that the Indian people as a whole, even 
the paren s now who are 50 years old, the majority of them have at- 
tended boarding schools', and they have gotten their education tliis 
way, but our young people are being lost now today, and it isn't be- 
> caiise the parents are not interested, I don't feeL It's becaiTse of the 
system, the way it operates and the way the students are being pushed 
fhrongli school with no meaning to it, and I have had conferences 
wath the local administrators at the school and asked them. 

I told them, "well, our students are not doing well." 

If you could look at the grades of our students, manv of them are 
flunking subjects in high school, the majority of the subjects that they 
take every year, and yet they still graduate them, and this to me is a 
crime. 

They are not educating them, and Mr, Patterson has many points 
he'd like to make as far as what we are doing on the reservation, and 
I'd like to tuiTL it over to him, 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Miss Chenois. 

Mr, Patt^Tson, do you want to summarize it ? 

Mn-^^ATTKRSON". Yps, slr. We havc^ a prepared statement, Senator 
Moi^ which contains mncV« of the information. 
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Senator Mouse. The statement will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(Prepared statement of Mr, Patterson follows : ) 
Prepared Statement of Haeold Patterson, Principal, Tauolah School 

DiBTBICT QUINAULT INDIAN RKSEUVATION, WaSH. 
PttOaLEMB OF INDIAN EDUCATION IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
INTRODUCTION 

The Indian population of The Pacific Northwest in terms of numbers might 
seem rather insignificant* However the problems with American Indians in our 
society are far from insignificant, for they are a microcosm of the problems faced 
by the United States in its relationships with other cultures throughout the 
world.'^If we cannot create an harmonious, dignified relationship with the Indian 
minority in our own nation, how can we satisfactorily relate to nations and cul- 
tures outside our borders? 

The problem, in essence, is that a cultural gap exists which we have been 
unable to bridge. We have been unable to bridge it because we have not accorded 
to Indians a status in our society which is worthy of their dignity as human 
beings. 

Our educational methods for Indians have been designed more to deculturate 
than to educate them. The result is that we have a generation of Indians who 
cannot wholly identify' with any element of society. They have dark skin, but they 
cannot think and speak as their fore fathers did. Neither can they act and think 
as whites, because the roots of their Indian heritage still remain deeply inplahted 
in their hearts and minds. 

What ever we do with Indians should be done with the goal of opening the 
door to their participation in society as equals while maintaining their Indian 
identity and heritage to what ever extent they wish. Indians have successfully 
resisted assimilation for hundreds of years. Yet I believe that they would welcome 
the type of integration which I have briefly described. It is with this goal in 
mind that I will summarize what I believe to be major problems in Indian 
Education, and suggest possible solutions. ^ 

THE CULTUR^VL PIIOHLfc'.M 

The American Indians have a cultural background which is equally as diverse 
from western Euroi>ean culture and its American off-shoot as those of the 
Orient, One reason Indians have made a less satisfactory adjustment in our 
society than oriental immigrants have is that we have asked them to deny 
and forsake their cultural heritage while learning ours, UndersUindably,.they 
have refused to do this. 

Indian students who enter our schools are sensitized to values derived from 
their ovvn culture which ten^ to handicap them in ours. I will only illustrate 
the problem here, because there are many sources of detailed information' on 
this. A typical factor is the Indian characteristic of verbal non-aggression. In 
an Indian setting everyone' is given the opiwrtnnity to have his say without 
having to force himself upon the scene. For this reason they keep still until 
the time comes for them to six?ak. This does not usually work in our schools 
and onr society. We reward those who are verbally aggressive and articulate. 

There are other such problems related to concepts, thought patterns, language 
and learning style. The net result is that our typical educatioral system operates 
in an environment which is hostile ,to the Indian temperament and value system. 
The Indian student does not rationalize this conflict, and he ought not to oe 
expect e<l to do so. To him the whole thing resolves into a question of basic 
loyalties. When the school system outs across his loyalties, he does^^^'what any 
normal human would do : he remains an Indian, even if this might cost him 
his education. 

A possible solution to this which is gaining recognition is the introduction of a 
bi-cuUnral approach to^education for Indians, This involves extensive niodifl- 
ofttion of the curriculum, but I believe it can be done without saerlfieincc 
€»ssentials. 



' AccorfUnir to tlio Mnrch Lnbor Forco Keport of the Portland Aron Ofilce, BIA, the eatl* 
' matt'd populntlong are r.Washlnffton, 15,592 ; Oregon, 2,770 ; Idaho, 4,870, 
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It Is iK)ssible for humans to live In two cultural worlds, and many do so. We 
could make it possible for Indians to be comfortable in their two worlds by 
making tlie> schools they attend more hospitable. At Hough Rock, Arizona, at 
Pine Ridge, South Dakota, and at Taholah, this is being done by community 
involvement with the schools and by the inclusion of Indian cultural studies 
in the curriculum. 

THE TEACHING PROBLEM 

The temperament and background of Indian students makes it necessary to 
state that teaching them is a professional specialty. The dropout rate of Indians 
from our schools is high, but the dropout rate of teachers of Indians is much 
higher. When teachers find that the methods they have been taught in college 
do not work with Indians, they find themselves threatened professionally,^ It is 
really imfair to both teacher and student to bring teachers ill to contact with 
^ such a cultural confijct unprepared. 

While many aspects of Indian culture cannot be learned without llving^among 
Indiana for a protracted period, much more could be done in teacher orientation 
than is being done. 

According to an ethnic count conducte<^ by Louis Bruna, the Washington State 
Superintendent of .Public Instruction, there are 0,172 Inidana enrolled in the 
public schools of Washington in 1968. Because of the 50% plus dropout rate of 
Indians, the potential student population could be one-third more than that 
indicated. 

A number of students that large, who have identifiable educational problems 
in common deserves more attention than is presently being given to it. 

We strongly recommend that programs of Indian studies be established in 
several of the colleges of education in the Pacific Northwest Prospective teachers 
who show an interest and an aptitude for working with Indian students should 
be given liberal backgrounds in In rl Ian cultural and anthropology with field ex- 
perience at the under graduate level. To accompany this, courses in cross-cultural 
psychology should be offered to 'inable teachers to better understand the problems 
of Indian students. 

Graduate programs should be offered AVbich would enable teac^jers to continue 
in the specialty of educating Indians. 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL PBOBLEM 

We are living at a time when "integration** is being presented as a panacea 
for all tyes^of ills, including those of education. The Coleman report entitled 
Equality of ^Educational Opportunity gives some basis for stating that a multi- 
racial educational setting provides some advantages for minority groups. However 
it must be emhasized that Coleman also found that "The factor that showed the 
clearest relation to a child's achievement was his home background — The e<luca- 
tional and economic resources provided within the home.'* (Coleman, U.S. News, 
December 25, 1967, p-49). Coleman also said "Intergration is not the only mean.s, 
nor even the most eflflcient means, for increasing lower-class achievement. There 
may be other and better ways of creating such an environment." 

Experience compels us to agree with Mr. Coleman. Of the 9,172 Indian students 
in Washington*s public ochools, 7,936 are attending "integrated* schools with 
less than 25% Indians in the student population. These integrated schools are 
not solving the problems we hare with Indian students. In fact the Yakima 
area, in which all the schools />*'e fully Integrated, sends more Indian students 
to boarding schools in Oklahoma than any other In the state. 

It is clear that those responsible for this do not feel that the integrated public 
schools are meeting the needs. 

We at Taholah do not believe that anything but harm can come from forcing 
integration by means of the manipulation of school populations. We list several 
alternatives, which we believe will work. 

THE OOMMTTNITT SOHOOIi 

Indians ar^ commu Uy-minded people. They tend to settle ifi their own homo- 
geneous colonies. Whtaever they have the opportunity to do so. To them this is 
entirely natural and it has no racial over-tones. They love their culture, their 
traditional home lands, and their intimate social structures. These Indian com- 
munities can be integrated Into American society Intact, if their local institutions 
are developed. The basic institution which has the greatest potential for com- 
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inuDlty development Is the school. Good education for Indians should be in their 
own communities* 

CONCENTRATIONS OP INDIAK STUDENTB 

Tho concentration of Indian students in a given school should be looked upon 
positively, not negatively. We have used the "divide an conquer" tactic on In- 
' dians long enough. General Custer might have been willing to testify that Indians 
can give a good account of themselves when they are not out numbered. This 
could be true In school as well as on the battle field. 

1> It can reduce alienation 

The tendency of Indians has b&en to regard schools as an alien Institution. 
This is because that Is what the^^ are. Thrdugh allowing Indians to concentrate 
in the schools, a more accepting telationship between the school and the students 
can be developed. It has been done at Taholah. 

2. It can justify good curricular adaptations for Indiana 

The process of acculturation for Indian students is very complex with a sig- 
nificant number of Indian students to serve. The school could develop materials, 
' snbject-matter and methods along lines which would satisfy the needs of those 
•students. 

S. It would provide an economical use of staff 

I have already suggested that the number of Indian students in Washington 
and the nature of their needs justify teacher speciulization in the field of Indian 
Education. - , 

Such specialists would need concentrated, groups with which to apply their 
skills, and this would also alleviate the teacher dropout problem. 

4. It can provide an environment for needed adjustments 

Alienation as described above has had a very negative effect upon Indian chil- 
dren. Where Indian .7hildren are greatly outnumbered they tend to be over- 
whelmed by feelings of inadequacy. They are not Inadequate in familiar environ- 
ments, however. A school can become much more comfortable for Indians if it is 
not Caucasian-dominated. With suitable concentrations of Indian students, ade- 
quate curriculum adaptation and an accepting school environment, the dropout 
rate for Indians can be alleviated. ^ 

INTEGRATION OF SCHOOL BOARDS, ADMINISTRATION, AND FACULTIES 

It would be far more fruitful to integrate the decisionmaking roles than 
the student populations. Until Indians are allowed to have a real voice in 
decisions which determine educational policy, they will always regard schools 
lis alien institutions. In Taholnh the School Board is Indian. Thio solves many 
problems, and provides living evidence that Indians are fully competent to 
develop succes*<ful programs for their people. 

THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 

Education is involved with economics to the extent that it relates to life 
vocations. Because th> type of education, we, have offered to Indians often does 
not relate to his vocational aspirations it has been meaningless to him. 

If an Indian can be persuaded to stay in school through college, the training he 
gets there would be unlikely to prepare him to live in the Indian community from 
which he comes. Because most of them i)refer to remain a part of their community, 
we scarcely blame them for not wishing to spend about 22 years of their lives 
preparing for something which is not relevant to this goal. 

Even the high school program available to Quinalt is mainly college-prepara- 
tory, and '^^his accounts for part of the drop-out rate. 

If education is to become meaningful to Indians it must be modified In the 
following ways : 

IT MUST BE RELATED TO HIS PRESENT LIFE 

This can be done through introduction of familiar subject-matter into the , 
curricular. By utilizing Indian languages, customs, crafts, literature, and lore in 
the teaching process, we may enable the Indian child to identify with the school as 
a meaningful part of his environment. The economy and government of the 
Indian community are legitimate areas of study which can enable the student 
to relate his education to the way of life which he knows. 
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IT MUST BE RELATED TO HIB FUTURE LIFE 

This can be implemented In three ways: (1) By Intensive vocational conn- 
sellng throughout the school years, (2) by introducing vocational subjects in the 
classroom beginning with the elementary grades, and (3) by including pre-voca- 
tional training programs in the high school. 

If the local high school cannot support vocational programs, a possibility would 
be to provide arrangements for Indians to attend technical schools on the high 
school level before they drop out, instead of afterwards ! 

IT MUST BE RELATED TO THE ECONOMIC' POTENTIAL OF HIS COMMUNITY 

In this context we envision the school as a catalyst for the economic develoiH 
ment of the Indian communities. Most Indian communities are poorly developed. 
The federal government at one time mistakenly thought they could relocate 
Indians. Now there are plans and resources being made available for the e<;o- 
noraic development of Indian communities. 

These new opportunities find mauy Indian communities without enough 
sophistication to take advantage of them adequately. The community school and 
its staff have an obligation to provide professional assistance for community 
development. 

By participating in the economic development of the community the school 
has the opportunity to promote its own ends — education and training. 

The more pi^oplc which are educated, the more skillfully they can develop 
their community. The more developed the community becomes. The more job 
opportunities that will become available to the trained Indians, Thus a circular 
self-sustaining prpcess can be initiated which will include education as a mean- 
ingful local activity, ^yhy should Indians take education seriously where this is 
not done? 

THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM 

Educational leaders have finally accepted the concept that compensatory edu- 
cation for the culturally different is necessary and meritorious. However there 
is now a great deal of confiLsion as to how it will be financed. 

In the case of the Taholah School District the financial burden for compensa- 
tory programs is being shifted/radically upon the local taxpayers. 

The State of Washington gives token support to special programs by means 
of culturally Disadvantaged^ Factor in its apportionment formula. In 1007-68 
this amounted to less thaivl% of the total budget at Taholah. At the same time, 
the state is siphoning off.federal impact funds by reducing the normal state guar- 
antees. / ' 

The following detailed analysis documents what is happening to the Taholah 
School District / 

ANAI.YBI8 OF THE EFFECT OF OHANOES IN THE STATE SUPPORT OF THE TAHOLAH 
SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 77 

1. Tlie Tnholnh School has nn enrollment which is 07% Indian. Because the 
contemporary Indian Culture does not coincide with the culture of the pub.lic 
school, Indian children need special programs to assist them in the process of 
acculturation. Table I shows the special programs operating at Taholah for this 
purpose, and their cost. These costs are above the cost of a minimum traditional 
eiementary school program. 

Tabij: I. — Special program.^ operated hy the Taholah School 



Programs: coat 

1. Nursery school . .$1, 950. 00 

2. Kindergarten '. 8, 465. TiO 

8. Extra teacher to lower teacher load 5, 863. 60 

4. Free lunch program 8, 237. 60 

5. Teacher aides . : 1. 200. 00 

6. Educational secretary 3^ 500. 00 

7. Remedial reading . ; 7, 000. 00 

8. Evening study hall „ 520. 00 

9. Transportation of 7th through 12th grade student to Moclips 4, 000, 00 



Total cost . 40, 742. 79 
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2. The State and Federal governments recognize the needs mentioned in para- 
graph number 1 above. They do provide funds for school districts to operate spe- 
cial programs of the nature described In Table I. Table II shows the amounts 
available to the Taholah School District for this purpose during the current school 
year. 

Table II. — Funds available to the Taholah School District for operaiing svecial 

programs 



Johnson O Malley Indian Education Fund §5,000.00 

Title I— Public LaH- 89-10 -.L 5, G71. 00 

State, culturally difc?advantaged factor... 822. 50 

State tran.sportation allotment — ___ 3, 323. 26 



Total ■ ^ 14, 816. 76 



3. The difference in the funds available and the funds exi>ended for special 
programs is shown in Table III. The Taholah School District has had to vote ' 
excess levies to carry the balance. 

Tablb III. — Difference beticcai costs of sDCcial programs and fu7ids nvaiUihle 

Cost of special proj^rams $40, 7.12. 70 

Funds available for this purpose 14, 816. 76 



Deficit 25,036.03 

4. Tliis year the Taholah School District wili receive .^:23,415.00 from P.L. 874 - 
funds, due to the impact of tax free federal laud in the district. The State of 
AVtishliii^ton indirectly takes part of this money by reducing the state allocation 
of guaranteed funds, " . 

Tables IV i\m\ V show Uie effect of this action by tae state upon the Taholah 
School District. If this were not tloue, the delicit shown in Table III would be Par- 
tially alleviated. . 

Tahle IV. — Impact of equalization of Public Law funds the Sltatc on the 



Taholah School District 

State guarantee with normal deductiou.s ?19, 352. 40 

Deductions from State guarantee due to Public Law 874 fund —13, 053. SO 

Net Guaranteed State Allocation to Taholah School district 
for 1907-68 ^ 5,698.00 

Tahle V. — yet realization of Puh^ic Law 87 4 funds to the Taholah SchooLpistrict 

Total Public Law 874 funds allooatod by Federal Government ?23, 415. 00 

Loss of State funds due to Public Law 874 income 13, G53. 80 

School district's share of Public Law 874 allotment 9, 761. 20 



5. The State formerly equali^zed only 30% of the P.L. 874 Funds. Since the 1005 
Legislature, the state is proj?ressively increasing this "take" to the point of 70% 
for 10G7-6S and 8i)% for 1968-69. The 1965 legislature also devised a aew formula 
which reduced revenue to the Taholah School District. Although these factors 
had r(>duced the revenue of the Taholah Schooi District for several years on the 
formula, the district was protected by the ''Grandfather Clause", which guaran- 
teed 95% of the previous level of support. The 1967 legislature removed tlie pro- 
tection of the Grandfather Clause. Table VI. Column A, lines 4 and 5 shows the 
dramatic drop in the guaranteed state allocation for the Taholah School District. 
Tlie difference of .'?25,819.RS between 1906-67 and 1967-68, represei an 82% 
drop in state guaranteed support for the 1967-68 school year. 
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TABLE VI.-^HANGES IN MAiOR SOURCES OF SUPPORT AND BUDGET EXPENDITURES OVER THE PAST 

5UARS 





Yeir 


StstA tijnnnrt 

1 


Puhliit Law 
874 




Budgst 
expense 




(») 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) . 


1. l%3-€4- 




$24, 376. 01 


$18,880.00 
25. 511.00 
20, 603. 00 
12, 198. 00 
23,415.00 


W, 305. 64 
7,914. 38 
27, 473. 24 
22, 816. 07 
» ^0, 035. 89 


^2, 348. 78 
69, 568. 38 
92, 063. 87 
86, 162. 45 

» 98, 474. 45 








3. 196S-66 




26, 826. 20 


4. 19SS-«7 



















1 EstUsated. 

Table VI also shows how that the electors have had to rally to the support 
of the Taholah School program by voting special levies. The normal Income from 
an 8.4 mill levy for the district this year would be $14,625.00. The $50,035.89 in 
Table VI, Column D, line 5 represents an excess levy of 22 mills, passed^ in the 
fall of 1967. 

The situation In Taholah is this. We have been developing a quality program 
to meet the needs of Indian students. This program has been costly but not 
wasteful. The things which we are doing are recognized by authorities as valu- 
able and necessary. Simultaneously with our increased cost state support has 
diminished. This year the state is providing less support to our program than" 
it was ten years ago! We are receiving less than 25% of the financial support 
from the state that we received In 1963-64 ! We respectfully point out that it is 
both unwise and shameful to follow a formula of support which penalizes a 
school in this manner. The people of the Taholah School District are supporting 
their school. They have a right to expect the state to support it also. 

The only suggestions we can make to end the fiscal confusion that is described 
above are to (1) require ^tateg to refrain from interfering with federal impact 
funds granted to local school districts, and (2) revise the Johnson O'Malley 
Indian Education fund policies. 

At present the Johnson O'Malley fund is administered by the state, and is 
apportioned out as the state sees fit. If this fund could be increa.sed to the point 
where it would cover more of the deficits created by approved programs for 
Indian students, the local school districts, such as Taholah, will have n chance 
to survive while meeting 4:he needs of their students. Under present policies we 
may not survive, because there is a limit to what can be done through excess tax 
levies. 

DROPOUT STATISTICS 

Number of Transferred, Dropped out 

students leav- deceased, — — 

Year rns Taholah or still in Graduated 



after 6th scfiool Number Percent 

grade 



1954 - 9 1 6 2 . 22 

1955 15 0 2 13 87 

1956 10 1 4 4 50 

1957 4 0 2 2 50 

1958 10 0 5 5 50 

1959 7 I 2 4 57 

1960 12 , 1 8 3 25 

1961 - 4 1 3 0. 0 

1962 24 5 6 . 13 54 



Mr. PA'rrKKsox. Tliere are two major liciidiii^s in our prepared 
statement wliicli had not been empliasized in (his, which Vd like 
to comment on briefly, if I may. 

Senator MoRSK. Gt. ahead. 

Mr. PATfERSON. One is the teacher problem. Wo have talked ext^in- 
sively about student dropout problems, but when it comes to finding 
teachers who are capable of rehiting to Indian students, who have been 
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adequately prepared through their studies to do that, we find that their 
dropout rate is greater than that of the students, and this has been one 
of the most serions problems that I have had to deal with in Taholah. 

When professional people come into a situation where there is cul- 
tural conflict without adequate preparation to meet this and to make 
their own adjustments to it, they are threatened professionally, and 
they feel that it is tlieir fault that these students are not coming up to 
arbitrary standards in educational achievement, so they last about 2 
years and then they will leave to fairer fields, and so we have had a 
- continual turnover of professional staff. 

So I would recommend, as I have before, that one of the colleges or 
more in the Noitliwest enter into a program of professional studies of 
Indian education. 

There are 10,000 Indian students in public schools, at least,- in the 
State of Washington, and if it were not for tlie dropout rate, tliere 
would be more, and a number of students this large who have a common 
identifiable problem deserve some attention in terms of teacher prep- 
aration. 

In otlier parts of the country^ for instance in the Southwest, you 
may specialize in Indian education as a teacher, and this, I believe, 
is not possible in this area, and I believe it's a very great need. 

Perhaps some of the Federa] programs which are designed to assist 
in education could work in a college to set up this type of a program. 

The other problem which I wanted to just touch upon is the economic 
problem. I feel that the education — we talked about technical educa- 
tion, and so forth, for Indian people, but I think the heart of the mat- 
ter is this : 

That unless education is relevant to the life and the development, 
the economic development of the reservation area itself ,* it will still not 
be meaningful to Indian people. 

They are homogenous people who like to concentrate in the areas 
that are traditional to them. Tliey want to remain there. 

And now there are beginning to be funds and programs available to 
Indian tribes to develop their area e( . aomicalij^, and I believe that 
education has a responsibility to provide consultation to the tribes to 
develop their area and concurrent with tliis, to pattern their educational 
program in such ways that these young people in school will be train- 
ing for sometliing (hat they will be doing right in. their own area. 

I am thinking now^ of the Quinault Fish Hatchery which has been 
funded, and if we could get a hatchery program and a fisheries study 
I)rogi*am into the schools where these young people would be trainecl 
to develop this resource, I am thinking timt tliey would love notliinff 
more tl\an this, and this is just an example of other tilings that could 
])e done. 

AVc believe in compensatory education for Indians, providing that 
it is diz'ected to tJie needs of the Indian people. 

At Taholah on a small scale, we have a school which is 99 percent 
Indian and in assessing our needs through tlie years, we have developed 
a nursery school program, using district funds, and we bring our chil- 
dren in at the age of ;3 into tlie school program, and this is succeeding, 
and then this feeds into the kindergarten. 

We luivc succeeded in lowerin<r our teacher load vso that the average 
is 22 students per teacher, and this is needed because Indian students 
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must relate to a person. The relationship must be individualized. Tliey 
don't involve themselves in mass learning techniques readily, and so 
this is a necessity. 

We provide free lunch to all the students there, because we regard 
the limch program as an educational activity, and on tliis basis, why, 
we have been able to influence the diet habits of our students. 

We have teacher aides, some of whom are employed by the school 
district, and under the community action program and the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. . y. 

We have a reading program under title I, ESI3A, and this is render- 
ing excellent service to us, that provides study hall for students who 
mav not have, an adequate facility to study at ni^^ht, so we open the 
building with a teacher in charge to assist the children in preparuig 
their lessons, and then we ourselves transport the children wlio go f roui 
our district to the other districts for their education. We provide this 
transportation because we find if we have an Indian person driving 
the bus, the student is more likely to get on tbo bus at the proper time. 
It's just a simple thing, but it's something we found effective and it 
has helped. 

There is one other thing I would like to submit for the record, 
Senator Morse, and that is concerning the fact of segregation, de 
facto segregation. We have experienced it in the State of Washin^n, ^ 
where actually the Indian community has been threatened by reme- 
dial action taken by the State to take care of the fact of segregation in 
urban areas, and if tliese laws had been applied, these regulations had 
l)een applied to the Indians, it would destroy the Indian community. 

I am speaking of busing children out of a given area in order to get 
a proper racial mix in a school. 

We tind that for the purpose of education, a concentration of Indian 
students is a healthy thiiig, because I think many of the problems 
Indians have liad may be because they have been outnumbered, and 
this is true in the school as well as on tlie battlefield. 

Senator Morse. We will receive into the record exhibit 2 offeree^ by 
Mr. Pattersonl exhibit entitled "De Facto Segregation and the Amer- 
ican Indian.^ 

Thank you, very, very much. It's been very helpful to us, and adds < 
to our record materially. 

Senator Yarborough,. any questions? 

Senator Yarborough. Well, Mr. Chairman, some members of the 
stiff are saying that iu their studies, that they tl.iink that this Taholah ^ 
School has the best treatment of Indians in the whole Northwest. It's 
deeply involved in the Indian community, doing everything possible ; 
has even an all-Indian school board, not only representative, but an 
alMndian school board, and they were highly complimentary of your 
school, how you were running it. Mr. Patterson, I want to compli- 
ment you on that, and what you're talking about, the segregation 
factor, we have run into with the AIabamJ]i Cochiti Reservation in 
Texas. 

All of a sudden the school just suddenly began to improve, and they 
are a small high school, play basketball in the smallest category, have 
^one to tlie Stato basketball meet, won the State championship, mak- 
ing great progress. 
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All of a sudden they were told they couldn't get Federal moneys 
lender this secondary act, bus some of the pupils 30 miles away and 
bring some others in, get a racial mix. 

miy, it was a piece of folly, and just as they are beginning to make 
great strides, built a museum thore, making great progress. Their 
mcome has gone up, average annual income, in 5 years, per family, 
from a thousand dollars a family to $3,000 a family, and many of the. 
members, 30 miles from the nearest county seat, worked there 5 days,- , 
-but they come back and work in this tourist exhibit center for 2 days 
a week and make more money there than tliey make in tliat county 
seat the other 5 days. 

Just as they get started making this program, you've got to bus 
your pupils out to Liome otlier scliool, bus others in here to get a 50 
percent equilibrium. That sounds like a bureaucracy going mad. 

Thank you very much. 

How many Quinaults are there? \ 

Miss Chenois. Approximately 700, and 900 in the service area of 
the reservation. 

Senator Yaruorougii. The total population, how many are there? 
Miss Chexois. On the -reservation, there are approximately 700 
peo'ple. 

Senator Yarborouoh. On tlie reservation ? 
Miss Chenois, Yes, 

Senator Yarborough. How many scattered out? Do you Imow how 
many overall ? 

Miss Ohkxois. On the Quinault, we have principally two tillages,' 
one located at Taholab and one at Queets, and that's where all the 
people live in tliose two little villages. 

Senator Yarborough. Thank you very much. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very, very much, indeed. 

Mr. Patterson. It was a privilege to testify-. 

(The following paper was submitted for the record :) 

De Facto Segregation and the American Indian 
(By Harold L. Patterson, principal; Taholah Elementary School) 

THE ARENA 

Because of the attention which is currently focused on racial minorities, it 
was inevitable that the American Indians would at '^ome point become involved 
iu the civil rights controversy. Unfortunately, thoy do not want to be involved. 
Historically, the Indians fought for their homeland, but now that the battli-s 
are over they are more interested in getting recognition for their treaty rights 
than for their civil rights. Under the terms of their treaties, iiniqvie privileges for 
Indians were recognized as a basis of amicable 8ettlen,ent of the legitimate claims 
which Indians had with respect to the ).ind. Inclifded in these were the right to 
live in their traditional habitat, the right to govern themselves, within the frame- 
work of their relationship v;ith the federal government, and the right to use 
and develrp their own resources. The right to develop human resources would 
certainly involve them in the e<'.acatlon of their children. 

Since the shooting has stopped, Indians have not been militant in their demands 
for recognition. They have net * evolved themselves generally in civil disturbances 
such as demonstrations and dots. They have recently begun to make their presence 
felt through political action, and, where this has failed, through the courts of 
the land. Up to now they have ah own much more confidence in the traditional 
American system of legislation and arbitration than have those who have sought 
to gain attention through civil disturbances. They certainly do not identify with 
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the extreme view that It is neceseary to force integration in order to gain equality 
for themselves and their children.' 

The whole idea of Integration has rather ambiguous and sinister implications 
where most Indians are concerned. For instance, the Quinault treaty clearly states 
that the Qulnaults would be allowed to hold a certain tract of land for their 
eopoluaive use and enjoyment. To the extent that integration ^vith riou-Indiaus 
occurs on a reservation, some kind of compromise of the ori^nal intent of the 
treaty is involved. On some reservatious in Washington, the Influx of whites has 
. involved direct and indirect exploitation of Indlur.4 la-? th^^^ resources. This is 
due at least to three lectors: (a) The Indian people are not commercially aggres- 
sive, (b) Indians traditionally believe in conserving resources instead of ex- 
hausting them, and (e) Indians have i?ot established the types of municipal gov- 
ernments which can effectively regulate land use and resource development 

The Quinaults recognize that inter-actlon with non-Indians in the development 
and. use of their reservation is inevitable. This will certainly involve integration, 
in some sense of the term. However, tlie Quinaults are seeking with all means at 
their disposal tOiestablish municipal control of their area, so that integration will 
not be synonymous with exploitation and as.similatioh. An important aspect of 
this municipal control is their operation of a public school at Taholah within th--- 
framework of the State system. It is a community school, and, as such, would b*^ 
destroyed by the application of existing regulations which are aimed at eliminat- 
ing de facto segregation in urban areas< Enough has been said already for one 
with an open mind to understand that rural problems, especially those of Indian 
reservations, are not amenable to blanket solutions which are designed to deal 
with urban situations. ' . 

Nevertheless, the national conscience is guilt-ridden because of past mistreat- 
ments of Indians, so we are preparing to prescribe and administer remedies to 
Indians regardless of whether they m'^et the needs, and regardless of whether 
the Indians like it or not. This is typical of the "father knows best" attitude 
that characterizes our nation. It has earned us the title: "the ugly American" 
abroad. This title becomes us weL ; we practiced it on the Indians for 4(K)^ears 
before exporting it. ' . - ^ 

Because some Negroes are clamoring over grievances, and perhaps rightly so 
some influential people evidently have panicked. They want to mix Whites! 
Negroes, Orientals, and Indians in some ideal proportion in order to forestall 
racial violence in the State of Washington. Who is to say what is the i)roper racial 
mix, and on what basis? The normal population on an Indian reservation Is 
Indian, and any other admixture represents a "racial minority", A reasonable 
application of present de facto segregatiori regulations to the Quinault com- 
munity' would be to limit the white minority. 

Let us take heed lest we stir the fires of racial strife ourselves by destroying 
communities through the abolition of their institutions ! I refer to the recom- 
mendations of some to abandon 'facially imbalanced" schools. What is racial 
imbalance? The State Board has deflnedi' it in a school as one which has 40% 
or more of its enrollment comprised of*a single minority group. Would the State 
Board of Education be surprised if this were interpreted by some members of 
minority groups as merely another way of labeling them as inferior? To exert 
such pressures upon a community without their consent is a complete waiver of 
the democratic process. Is this to be done because it has already been decided 
by superior intellects that an all-Indian community or an all-Negro community 
is incapable of doing a competent job of educating its chft(Jren? I am sure that 
the State Boat ; recognized some of these implications when it exempted schools 
which are ser ing American Indian communities from the provisions of the 
de facto segregation regulations. We ardently defend this action of the Board. 
We wonder if Negroes would also like to have something to say about how their 
student populations will be manipulated. It would seem to us that voluntary 
integration, which would grant to any student the privilege of having a voice 
.in the selection of his school would be a more typically Ariierican approach. 
Tota^litarJan states have taken education out of the hands of the people and 
used it to accomplish predetermined sociological and political ends. This has not 
been the policy of \merica before now. 

RACE ANJ> EDUCATIOJT 

The problems of Indian education go much deeper than the racially-oriented 
solutions will ever reach. The Indian people are determined to retain theil* 
identity and they refuse to be assimilated. As long as education is used as a tool 
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of assimilation they will continue to resist it, as tHey have in the past. This 
does not mean that they ore unwilling to integrate. They have a cultural heritage 
which is dear .to them, and they believe that there is room in America for them 
to preserve whatever they choose of that heritage. T|jey tire fully capable of 
adapting to modern ways and adjusting to life.in .the_t\ventieth century. A leading 
reason why they have not fully done so is that the non-India n^majorlty has tried 
to make them o.cfptorm to a-aeedless degree, and too rapidly. The type of con- 
formity required!' of Indians in a typical middlc-cla^s, white-doiiiinated school is 
unthinkable to many of them. They are expected to be verbally agressive when 
they have been taught to be i>oIiteIy restrained in speech. Tliey are expected to 
manifest curiosity when they have been taught to conceal it. They:'arc exi)ected 
to comi)et<» boldly when they have been taught to defer and yield in a social 
situation such as the school. 

The typical Indian student will do best in an individualized, continuous-growth 
learning situation, witliin a social environment which is compatable to his value.^ 
as an Indian. How many schools c*an ofCer this to him? In most schools which 
Indians attend in Washington, the ludiaa is already a less than 40% minority. 
We cannot iH)int with pride to the experiences of Indians in these integrated 
schools. They rjay be physically integrated, but they are ' "t culturally or' so- 
rially integrated. Tie Yakima Indian Reservation, whi *b is the largest in the 
State, and relatively highly "integrated", send around 20? > of its Indian youth to 
Indian boardhig schools in the mid-west. If they felt that the public schools 
were meeting their needs I doubt that this would take place. 

In 196(5, The U.S. Office of Education i.^sued a report entitled Equality of Edu- 
cati07ial Ovportunity. On the ba.si.^ of thi.s ./report, the U.S. Office took the position 
that only through racial integration of schools could Negroes be brought up to 
the e<lucational equality with whites. The U.S. Connnission of Civil Rights cited 
tbis rei>ort as a basis for recommending a federal law that would ban pre- 
dominantly Negro schools. However, James S. Coleman, the author of the 
report, has interprete<l the findings differently. As reported in the December, 
li)C7 issue of U.S. Ncios and World Report, Coleman said, "Integration is not 
tiie onlj' means, nor even necessarily the most efficient means, for increasing 
lower-class achievement. There may be other and better ways of creating such 
an environment. For, whatever tlie benefits of integration, it is also true that 
even in socially.or racially, integrated schools a child's family background shows 
a very high relation to his i>erfor ^nce .,. . thus a more intense reconstruction 
of the child's social environment ban that provided by school integration is 
necessary to remove the handicap of a poor family background". " 

The Coleman report, as interpreted by Coleman, indicates that the family and 
social background are more important factors in school achievement than any- 
thing that takes place within the ohool. This being the ease, our target for 
educational improvement should be the family and the. community. How can the 
School reach the family if the children are schooled in another community? 

In the light of Coleman's analysis; the process of busing children out of the 
community further aggravates the sejmration between the school and the social 
milieu of the child. Thus unnatural and forced mixing does more harm than good 
in relation to a child's school achievement. If the family setting is a stronger 
factor in student achievement than compen.<!atory programs within the school, 
then the school ought to be involvetl with the family, not divorced from it com- 
pletely ! This can be done only through a community school which Is Involving 
the members of the community in the educative process. This we are doin^ at 
Taholah. / 

On a national TV program, Senator Robert Kennedy said that the old time 
Indian leaders requested education fc cheir children. He is right yet Indians are 
now das.'^ed as culturally deprived and difficult to edUicate. Obviously this is not 
because their leaders did not want education. Why i.q it so, then? Is it not because 
the Indian culture and family wer^ never brought into the process of education? 
In bygone days Indian culture was seen as a hindrance to education, so children 
were taken out of their homes and comD&unities andlierded into Indian boarding 
schools. They were deculturatcd but not', thoroughly educated ! 

\Vhat 'those educators failed to realize is that the Indians have a rich cultural 
heritage which is not incompa table witli education ^in the highest sense. Com- 
missioner Robert Bennett of the Bureau of Indian Affairs said recently that 
"Education programs should draw out the best in each child, to lead each one by 
his own si>ecial light into the joyous exi>erience of self-awareness, self-expression, 
and Sr^lf-confldcuce." ^lost of our public schools have not yet considered the needs 
of Indians in this light. ^ 
SO-IOI— 09— pt 5 6 
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If it la not too late to remedy our mistakes we have, only the Indians to thanjf,-' 
They have bad sense enough to resist the process of cultural genocide which-we 
have i.miK»sed; on them, even though they have lost generations of theiryouth in 
tlie procesa We have sacrificed Indian youth on the altar of assimilation and 
called it integration and education. Most of them -have been unwilling to pay that 
price for education, so thoy have turned down the package. Now, If we can cast 
u8lde.our pride and prejudices, acknowledge our errors^ and invite the Indians 
10 participate in the education of their children, perhaps the great Indian nation 
In our midHt, can experience a rebirth ! 

Furthermore, the result could be a strong Infusion of fresh blood into our own 
cultunU stream. If the Indians have contributed richly to our American culture 
\Vhi!o being treated as ajconQuered race (and they have) how much more could 
they contribute if accorded t^b'e opiwrtunity to build with us as equals? The In- 
diana have cultural characteristics, spiritual insights, and a World view which is 
<x)mpfltlble with those of peoples in many other parts of the world. If we would 
take Dhe time to make peace with them and jreaUy understand them, If we would 
v/lilJng to integrate our culture with theirs instead of trying to m^ke them 
over inl(0 our image, perhaps we would, in the process, learn how to dwell more 
l^wAceatily with peoples of other cultures In other lands. It is time we learned to 
<vxiK)rt more good will and less hardware and moral irresponsibility. Ibelieve 
thfit the Indians would teach ua a great deal about thl.q if we would let cK^. In 
tnct. *»ve could learn it just by taking the time to understand them. 

We im?;ht nnt to panic hec» ? Negroes have started to make demands. We will 
not Hilt iMfy Negroes or o.nyoneeije by combatlpg segregation through a process of 
V(*«regntlng srhool children their own communities. We cannot overcome 

dfsorlniinntlon by discriminating against communities which should be involved 
in their own education. We are In clanger of making the same mistakes with the 
Negroo;?f as were made with the Indians, by tTa;isporting them out of their com- 
nutnltfe^' to he e<iuoated in a strange environment. I feel it is a vain hope that the 
(U>priv«'d wT'. forget hln social !>ackground during school hours, and that some.of 
thv "HUiM^rior** culture of his white friends will rub oft on him while he is in 
tills frmporary paradise. I .^ny that we are evading the issue by doing this, Edu- 
cati.tn takei* place where p(»ople live. Education is a jjrocess nf life. It cannot he 
HOpa rated into compartments. Attitudes, emotions and aspirations are all wrar>- 
\x*d up in the motivations of the individual. Motivation for learning will not 
take place unless education is related to life as it is, where it is.' It will not 
take piace unless the family, the society, tJip'^al institutions, and all that make 
up tiie community is involved. It is vali/ to think we can improve society by 
external applications of "tniucatlon" or'-^i^^ anything else. Gonstnictive changes 
muF-t come from within— within the societjvAnd within the individual. They come 
as thp individual and the society aj^Kimllate the nourishment offered — not as the 
individual or society 1b assimilated by a ''superior'* one. 

rA»t us Hl^.p chiid -stealing and .start communicating with the parents. Let ua 
make education a Pf>clological process Instead of a clinlcai one. the u.se of para.-^ 
profpH'^loiials and community wc^kers and resources should h^ expanded untU the 
f>eople v,'ho are re:iHy respons^lble for education shoulder their share of the task/ 
Those rx^ople are the parents. The medium is the community BChool. The proposed 
cxiHT^ment at:the I.e.^^-hi school In Seattle is of this nature. ' 

Soni<» niijj:)it interpret thene statements as being in opposition to Integration. 
I do not >JO ttitt'nd them to be. but I feel that integration must he redefined. Br^ 
practice, .we are begin »i ins to force peoide to be assimilated. This is not inte- 
gration TnH' iriteK'ratJon is to bring and fit together the parts Into a whole. 
In thlH proccsfi the Integral pnrts should be at>le to retain th^^Ir discrete char- 
act f»r. Tlie pnrUi f^hould not be damaged nor destroyed. The unity of mankind is 
Hiioh that h\t^ ruUure« are not lnt:ompf^tii>^e. Whnt is it that makes some Amerioins 
think that tbey must destroy another culture in order to integrate with It? If 
we were truly ,^ecure in our own culture we would he wllliug to allow i>eoples 
.within our society to retain ihelr cultura! identities while contributing to the 
whole, Kiich culttiral minority should be able to contribute its gifts to the function- 
ins: of the sociological and r^'ditlcal body. Diversity is not inimical to our unity, 
Imt intolerance l^ I Unilateral and ivorj- tower decisions are a very snbtle form 
of intolerance, I have faith that there are enough common denominators in our 
varlou^i c»lture5 io make a pluralistic society iK)s.«»il)le. A pluralistic society 
can furjrtlon only if rn'ople ha^ e choices. They must be able to choose where they 
win live, wliere thvy will e;o to srhool. and who their friends and neighbors will 
l-.c. Forccii Integration removes the choice* and for thl reason it will not 
aw)mpHsh what it,H advocates hoiH? for. 
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• Sector MoKSE. Tho stOtS will bo in touch with , you if they 
need 5<lditio;iaMnformation. ^ 

The iiext witness will be Mr. Wilf ord C. Wasson^ Coos Indiaii born 
Peceinberl0,1924. :. 

Mr.'^Wasson is a gimluate of the Univei*sity of Oregon, 1062; grad- 
uate student in anthropology, University of Oregon, from 1962 to 
^ 1965. • ' 

Counselor for Oregon State Department of Employment at Klamath • 
Falls, Oreg/ 

April l%6^to March 1968, head of human resources development 
progi\im at KlamatLCounty. 

Presently on staff , of* counseling center at University of Oregon as 
an instructor. * 

I have many fcelingb of affinity, as you know, for you this morninf,, 
coming from the University of Oregon-. 
' You may proceed in your own way. 

oTATEMpi bF WILFORD C. WASSON, STAFF OF UNIVEESITY OF 
I ' ' OREGOiT COUNSELING CENTE? 

Mr. Wassox. Well, first of aP, Senator Morse, as our Oregon sen- 
ator, I would like to expresl; my appi^iation and I believe the appre- 
• ciation of the Indians of Oregon Jfor the strong stan'd you are taking' 
on Indian education ana for the public statement this morning that 
you made in' your opening statement in favor of helping Indian 
eilucation. ' 

We appreciate it. \ . - 

Senator MoKSfi. Thank you very ;nuch. 
- I associa{e the wliole, committee with your '.statement because the ' 
entire committee d^servOs the accolade that yot^ paid, / 

Mr. Wasson. Actually, I am not liere this morning to deiil with 
. Indians. I am representing the terminated Indians of Oregon. 
^» According to the Federal Goverament they are no loTiger Indians, 
hut they still look like Indians; they still act like Indians; and they 
still feel like Indians; and ihey are still getting less education than 
Indians usually do. j 

Senator '/aiiborough. Yon say getting less education than InlJiaur. 
usually do? 

Mr. Wasson. Yes. 

Senator Yauborougii. Now, this is the former K?amath Rei^er^ a- 
tion? 

^r. Wasson. Klamath, and also the tribes of the Oregon coast. 
Senator Yarborough. Now, this is one wliere the reservation lia.s 
been terminated? 
Mr. Wasson. Yes. 

Senator Yarborough. I am very much interested'iri hearing this, be- 
cause this is an unusual situation that's being debated on many reser- 
vations. Shall they terminate the reservation? I look forward to your 
testimony with great interest. 

M; Wasson. i will read my statement. 

Senator Morsk. I was going co suggest, I have scanned enough of it 
that I know it is so well written, I thir.k we ought to have it ni con- 
tinuity and I .suggest you read it. 

Mr. Wasson. And 1 will make a few additions • 

ERIC ^ 
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The Klamath Indian lleservation way set aside by the treaty of 1^^ 
for the aboriginal Klamath-Modoc Indians. This reservation had ex- 
tensive holding- in -forests, range, farmland^ and marshes. Under the 
paternalistic policies of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the JUamath 
Indians were relieved of any responsibility and denied the experien^ 
of assuming' responsibility in tlie market economy. Under tlie manage- 
ment of Bi A. tW. rich resources of the Klamath •Rese^^ ation were- 
contracted or leased out and tlie proceeds doled out to the individual 
Indians in per capita payments upon which they soon came to depend. 
These per capita payments provided enough income for a bare existence 
and, for many, removed tlie incentive to learn job skills or to work and 
incurred the enmity of neighboring whiles, vdio through ignorance, 
thought the per capita paynuMits were a dole coming directly from the 
Federal (Toveninient. . . . • a i /? 

Now, this same attitude prevailed at time of termination. A lot ot 
people— I think It was through jealousy, and they still believe to this 
day— they want to kno\Y, "Why vere tho^p Indians given all this 
money? They didn't deserve it. I deserved it more. I would have made 
better use of it. So why did .they give it to those Indians?" 

This is the attitude. ^ ^ ^ - 

The policy of the U.S, Government, when they found it was imprac- 
tical to exterminate the Indians, was total absorption into American 
society. To these ends the Government set up schools on the reserva- 
xions, prohibited the speaking of Indian language and proceeded to 
extinguish all elements of Indian-culture. ' , i 

Now, this is also'part of the rationale behind sending children from 
far distances, sending the Navahos up to Chemawa; rending the Es- 
kimos dSwL .0 Chemawa; getting them out of their own home, getting 
them away from the elements of their culture, and you try to extin- 
guish all parts of In^Hian culture.. ' 

The Indians cooperated by becoming farmers, cattle ranchers, and 
learning minor trades but they didn't suddenly become white men. 
The Government wanted to control their lives and thej had to get per- 
niissioji to go into business or to buy and sell anything. 

One stiitement I remembered was that "I h.ad to get permission even 
to sell a chicken," 

Furthermore, thov found they were not socially acceptahle by any 
but the lowest, elements of vhite society in the cheaper taverns, Tlie 
Indians found this position unacceptable, blamed all their problems 
on BliV and l)egan to ajritate for their fivedom. In 1054 the Assistant 
Secretarv of Interior, Orme I^.\\ is, said "Through invermarria^e witli 
non-Indians and cooperative work and association with the?r non- 
Indian neighbors, such as adult education and technic-al assJstaiu^e 
projrraiiis, education in the public schools over an extended period of 
years and employment in fiainfnl employment within and without the 
reservation, tm^e jieople have boen largely integrated into all phases 
of the tvononiic and social life of tbe area.'' 

Statements like this from othe?^ people, alonir with the agitation of 
white businessmen in- the area, who nndoiihtedly foI•e^aw fut_n**e 
profits, and the agitaf ic^n of the Indians them?^elve5i led to the abolish- 
ment ofjhe reservation in Angu.-.t of^;U)C>l. The wit lidrawinp Indian 
received'?^ I'UKK) eaf'h for the sale of the reservation and in retrospeet it 
is ol)vious that they were (»ven l(»ss ready for tliis thtv;i any other group 
M'hich had heen livin^i on ))Over(yJevels. 
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There were attempts made at orientation but there were not enough 
to offset 97 years of Government supervision. Klamath Indians dress 
like everyone else,4ive in houses like everyone else, drive cars like everj - 
one else, speak English like everyone else, and to all outward appear- 
ances they are no different from any other average American. This 
is merely a superficial outward appearance. Underneath they still 
feel like Indians, think like Indians and have retained Indian value 
systems. After .being rejected by white society they .o longer attempt 
to participate. 

This is characteristic of Indians. Indian's don't like to lose. Ihey 
don't like to^be defeated, so ratlier than fac^ defeat, they don't par- 
ticipate. They do this in schoolwork, in education. Rather tlian come 
out second l;>est or last, they don't compete. 

I ma'de a survey, rather informally on the telephone, and I called 
the various lodges in Klamath Falls, Klamath County, to find out 
how much Indians participated in white society. 

One lodge thought one of their members was half Indian, another 
didn't accent applications from Indians, and a third had one Indian 
whom all the rest of the Indians consider an "Uncle Tom" who was 
being usetl for window dressing. Ministers nuist be very optimistic 
people because upon being qnCsStioned they said that quite a number of 
Indians attended their church but closer investigation revealed that 
there was^ seldom an Indian who w'its a regular visitor much less a 
church member. 

In fact, T' found out, I believe it was five churches who had an Indian 
family on tlKMr rolls, and it turned out to be the same family in each 
one. hey wort hedging tl^eir bets. They waiUed to make sure they go 
the right Olio. 

' An inspt'ction of Mie welfare rolls will (iiid very few Indians on 
welfare. 

Now, this is something thwVi^ eontniry to what most people believe. 
Most people believe that Indians are on welfare, because they don't 
work. They doi\^t have any ineome, so they must be on welfare, hut 
there art* very f^'W who are on welfare, and diose few are mostly women 
who \\n\ v been married t(/ white men, then deserted, and they ai^ col- 
lectinrjaifl to dependent children. 

Incfians verv .sehloni to tlie St.at(* enipioyment oflice. It's very 
difficnilt to get'theiii in tliei'e, as this is something that Ix^longs to the 
white man. They feel that when they walk in the door, it's like ey4vy 
head w:is on a spring anrl somebody pulled the string, and thC/heads 
\'aine up and everybody was staring at then^. 

They go talk to tlieVounselor. They fet^l that everybody inthe room 
is listeni/ig to their j)ers(W)al |>i*oblonis/rJu\v dr»/rt like it. 

'I'hey are generally also unawar«» of the public services that are avail- 
al>Ie to thenj. 

They do n(jt consider theniselves a j)nrt of the white cofnmunity and 
do not narticipate in wh'iie conuniniity affairs. At termination they 
(lid not become wliite middle-class Americans an'd tla^y do not want to 
become white middle-class Americans. They wouldn^t want to lower 
their standards eiumgh to accept whit'* middle-class morals aru} values. 
Before ten iination about (>0 jK»rcent of the Indians on the reservation 
gradmtte from high scliool (this is comparable to pre.^;<mt day tigures 
for Wanu*Springs Indians attending. Madras High SchcK)l) . 
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Now, I found it inipossiMo to get anytliing to substantiate my iiguyes 
on present day education iu Klamath County, but at Chilbquin, wliich 
is the center of tiie Indian population, center of the reservation, this 
is part of the public school system. ^ 

Now, I did eventually get an admission from the prtncipal of the 
liigli scliool tluit tlie dropout rate junong Indians was appmximately 
90 percent, which means about 10 percent of the Indians are grad- 
uatmg. ^ ^ 

In 1967, which is last year, at Chiloquin, there were seven Indians 
graduated. ' ■ ^ ' ' . ^ 

Now, this is a big number, and (his is a rcisult of the pressure tliat s 
been bein^put on tlie schools in the h\st 2 years. . 

Now, this doesn"t^^nean that Indians were educated, because until 
1907, nolK)dy fa iled in ^le entire Chiloquin school system. 

This was tlie schools answer to the pressure that was being put on 
tluMu. They passed everyoim regardless of who they were. Nobody 
failed any grade. 

In 19f3t) one Indijni graduated, iu 19G7 two Indians graduated, in 
19() I one Indian gr .iiated, in 1902 one Indi^ln graduated. 
.^_J*vow, this is in a predominantly Indian community. 

Because of the way dropout rates are figuredi)y'the Department of 
Education, these figures are not rellected in the official data. The only 
,-tuderts classified as dr{){)0uts are tiiose that drop out during the course 
of (lie scliool year wliile school is in session,, Any student who doesn't 
return after vacation is not counted as a dropout. This helps to make 
the sch<K)l record look better/ but is hardly any consolation to tjie 
stiulenf who didirt get an etlucation. ^/ 

This is one reason why H is difiicult to get actual figures on sVi^Qol 
accomplishment, l)ecause of the - way the-4ropout cases^are handled. 
The only way you could actually get accurate figures would be to go 
back, find out how niany children started in the first grr.de, and follow 
them through and fin^' out how many of them gracnated 12 years 
later. 

Now, this high Indian dropout rate is blamed on the parents and 
homelife by the school and on prejudice of teachers and scnool admin- 
istrators by the parents. So they have two factions here, both of them 
hl^ijuing each other. r 

The pai^nts, for the most^)art, have not received an adequate edu- 
cation, are not educationally onented and do not always give en- 
couragetnent to tlieir children to git an education. However, th,is is 
not tlic problem with wiiich we Tire concerned although it does con- 
tribute to the dilhcultiej^ facing the schools. To a great extent -.tke_^ 
parents are right and the schools are prejudiced. 

The school adnn'nistrators and the teachers — most of the tea^'hers 
have been there for years. They know whicli families are pood, w^Mch 
are bad. They know whi::l iire Indian, and they know tnat iiidiiin^ 
are trouMenudcei>\ and if you get rid of the trouble the scliool will 
run smoothly ami you have no prol)lenis. TIk* Indians do have ditVerent 
values and morals and there has heeu no atten.pt on the part of the 
schools to mrili^rsfand ditTei-ences but rather an insistence that Indians 
must confornu 

The usual ;"unshment for nonconformity i^^ to send the child home 
for (TUveek. For most student.*^ tliis is e(|uivaleut to s<uiding him home 
for :i year liecause he isn*t allowed to make up i. \y cf the work or exams 
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he has missfed. If he protests at this lack of cooperation on the part 
of the school he is maicing trouble and is sent home for anotherS\'eek» 

This puts him far enough behind that he doesn't htive a chance ta 
catch up. It would be hard to come out and say that this is definitely 
prejudice, prejudicial, but that's t^e way it ends up. 

There isprejudice in IQamath County schools. 

Now, this lack of education affects their employment, affects many 
other things. 

My wife, Barbara, is a psychologist for Klamath County, and I 
asked her a while ago if she could give me any figures on suicide rates, 
and she has worked with quite a few Klamath Indians. She's done, 
quite a bit of testing. She handed me a note a minute ago, that in 
the 12th grade, self-coiicept of Indians is lower than any other minority 
'group. 

The average income is 75 percent lower than the national average. 

The unemployment rate is 10 times the national average. 

Among my clients at the Employment Service, wliich isn't repre- 
sentative, over 75 percent of them have not graduated trom high 
-iicliool. 

Now, I wasn't really getting down to real hard core. I was begimiing 
to when I left. I was running into a lot of problems from autnorities. 
A lot of people don't want change, and they are going to fi^ht any 
change. A lot of people who have been in positions of authority have 
been in positions of power for years, and they think that any change 
may jeopardize their position^ whereas, as far as I am concerned, they 
could profit from change, but they don't want any change. 

Now, my wife tells me that actual suicides of Indians is less than for 
the average white male in Klamath County,' but then Klamath County 
^s higher in suicide rato.s than average for the State and the State of 
Oregon has a higher suicide rate than the average of the countiw. 

Senator Morse. I don't know what I could add. Tliis is ver^' iinpVes- 
sive testimony. 

I want to say that your testimony and the testimony of others here 
this mom^pg is so pointed that I intend to see that excerpts of it are 
sent directly to the Secretary of the Interior and to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

I think they will be as interested in it as this committee will be. 
Senator Yarborough? 

Senator Yarborough. Mr. Wasson, since termination, T want to ask 
one miestion that has three or foiu- parts, and we are running so late 
now. It's nearly 1 o'clock. 

Take time to furnish this. Write us a letter. 

First, the basic question is what has happened to the Indians on this 
reservation since termination, one, economically? What has happened 
to the per capita settlement they got? 

Mr. Wasson". It was spent veiT C[uickl3\ 

Senalor Yarroroi'gh. And what is their status now ? Have the spend- 
ing of that and the los.^^of money and identity on the re.-ervation. has 
it caused any of them to })e ari^sted and have criniinaKrecords? 
* Mr. Wass(;n. T think yon can find veT;v few Klnmnth Indians vhrt 
do not have a police record. - 

Senator Yarborough. IVliat about meiltal institutions or confine- 
ment or some other siti ation for alcoliolism ? Tlicse are problems that 
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were frustrations often. Would vou give us \yhat data you can j&nd, 
send it, due to the absence of time ? 

Mr. vVasson. Due to the shortage of time in prepari^ng this, we were 
unable to get everything together we wanted. Dr. St^rn, who is here 
today from the University of Oregon, Department of Anthropology, 
has a lot of material we would like to enter. I would also like to 
get some of my material from the Department of Employment and 
get permission to release it. 

Senator Yarbokough. We are not trying to take over the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. This is edudation, but I think in knowing what to do 
about education, you've got to know what is happening to people, and 
I do know from statements made to me this moming, on some other 
reservations; Indians are debating termination, whether they should _ 9 
accept it or not, and I think the experience of this reservation will bo 
of value to others. , 

Let me ask you: You say the Klamath-Modoc Indians, Klamath- 
Modocs were not related tribes ; were they ? 

Mr. WassoNo Thfey were neighbors. 

Senator Yarborough. Weren't they linguistically different? 

Mr. Wasson. You'd have to ask Dr. Stem, He says no. • 

Senator Yarborottgh. Well, the Modocs lived further south in the 
desert areas ; didn't they ? 

Dr. Stern. They could understand each other when thoy talk. 

Senator Yarborough, What great branch of languages did they 
use? 

Dr. Stern. Oh, it's Sahaptin, they call it. ^ ^ 

Senator Yarborough. Well, weren't the Klamath in an area of tim- 
ber originally, rainfall ? 
Dr. Stern. That's right. 

Senator Yarborough. Weren't the Modocs down in the desert area 
originally? 

T>i\ Stern. A little farther south of them. 

Senator Yarborough. But they were a related tribe ? . 

Dr. Stern- They bordered on ea'ch other. The Paiutes were also in 
that reservation. 

Senator Yarborough. Which one? i 
Dr. Stern. Paiutes. * 
Senator Yarborough. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. I am going to ask Dr. Stern to come up to the wit- 
ness chair. I have talked to Dr. Stem and lie has talked to the staff. < 

He is going to supply us with some material, but I doubt if I Ciin 
call to the witness stand a more competent authority in regard to the 
problems of fchf Kkmath, and counsel of the subcommittee. Dr. Stem, 
has a.sked me to ask yon to make a brief statement bearing upon a 
question that Senalor Yarborougli already has referred to. 

Would you give us vour view as to the effect of the termination of 
the Klamath Reservation? 

STATEMENT OF DK. THEODORE STERN, PROPESSOR OP ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, TJNIYERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE, OREG. 

Dr. Stern'. I can only speak with any authority where I have actually 
made a study,. 
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My own stud^ concluded, my direct study concluded with the time 
of termination. I did not cany on a study beyond that time. 

Thejre was a report requested in the Colville termination liearings 
before the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and a 
questionnaire was administered to t ribal members across the country as 
to their present status then after termination. That is a published testi- 
mony and I would refer to that as probably the best testimony ; the 
evidence there, the best evidence we how have, 

I don't agree^ witli all the interpretations of the data, but I think 
those are the solidest data we have. 

Senator Morse, 1 want counsel to get a copy of tliat study and make 
it. an appendix 'to this record so that Senator Yarborough and I and 
Senator Kennedy can refer to it. 

(The report can be found in tlie files of the subcommittee.) 

Senator Morse. I would appreciate it verj' much, if you find it 
possible to do so, liaving heard tliese hearings this mornirg, if you 
would submit to us any memorandums that you think would be helpful 
to us on any problems tliat have been raised from the standooint 
of your expertise. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very, very much, 

(Tlie foUowmg material was suosequehtly supplied for the record,) 

University OF Oreoon, 

SkNATE SUBCOMMITTEF. ON InMAN EI>I:oXtToS', / 

l^cw Svnatc Office ISuildiup, \ ' 
\\ ashinffton, D,C^ 1 

Beau Sirs - .JYith this letter I am transmitting a docuuu*ut for inclusion in the 
hearings conducted in Portmnd, Oregon on the 24th of May, Senator Morse 
Presiding. Excerpted from tip. unpuhlished manuscript entitled "ChiloQUin, Reser- 
vation Town,'* by Bert R. Swanson and myself, it formed one section of the report 
hy Vincent Ostrom and nayself, under the title "A Case Study of the Termination 
of Federal Responsibilities over the Klamath Reservation" (October, 1959), the 
latter being a report to the Commission on the Rights, LiberticH, and Responsi- 
bilities of the American Indian, This sectiont like the remainder of the manu- 
flcript, rests upon observations mad'" from 1D4S), when I began research on the 
reservation, through the time of its tinal writing in 1959. Though we are some 
nine years beyond that date today, the rejmrts which I have from the Klamat!\ 
area suggest that the problems analyzed there are still current today, ThJ? only 
publication this materiajfhas ihad Is in an overly summary form in the volume 
under my name, The Klamath Tribe: A People and Tkt'ir Reservation (University 
of Washington Press, lflG5) , pp. 200-213:- 

Although the place of Chihxiiiin within the reservation Is sufficiently detailed 
in the volume I have just mentioned. I note here that it was at the time of 
study a mill and market town within the reservation. inccriK) rated as a niunicl- 
pality of til?} state of Oregon from 1920^ with a population of some 800 (>orsons, 
roughly half of them tribal members. In ortler to understand the tiihles some 
si)ecinl dt^nnitions employed in the manuscript jjhould be noted : the category 
''Trlbrit Member" includes all those i>ersons on the Klamath tribal rolls. Among 
th<^m two sub-'-ategories are distinguished; a) Klamath — a tribal member from 
a hoL-sehold the head of which is a tribal member married to another tribal 
member (or the survivor of such a union) ; b) Interethnic — a i>erson from a 
household the Jiead of which is a tribal mejnber married to a non-tribal person 
(including ethnic categories of White, Indian, Mexican, etc.). Finally, the cate- 
gory "jfndlau' ' ('om prises a person of Indian heritjige not a member of the Klamath 
tribe. Other categories are used In a mo*:^ conventional sense. 

I mentione<l last Friday a couple of documents on vrhich I would provide 
titles. One, a report of the Legisla^Je Interim Committee on Indian AfTairs of the 
fjOth I^^glslative Assembly of the state of Oregon, was entitled .4. Rcintroduoticm' 
to the Jyidians of Oregon. Its date is October, 1053. As observed then. Governor 
Toni McGall was executive secret-ary of that commitee. A section is devoted to 
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the education of Oregon'B Indians. On the follow-up study made by the B.I.A, 
oa the Klamath termination, I refer you to the item, Colvill^ Tennination, Hear- 
inga Befwe the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, House of Representatives 89th Congress, First Session (on 
H.R„5925 and S. 1413 and H.R. 6331), Pages 327-339 carry the report As 1 
remarked at the time we Jiave no substantial report other than this, however 
incomplete it may be. At the same time I do not feel that the data lead inevitably 
to some of the conclusions drawn. Since your subcommittee is concerned with 
Indian education and not at present with the larger problem of termination I 
shall not make further comment here. . 

It was a pleasure to meet with you. If I can be of farther assistance, please 
do not fail to call on me. 
Sincerely yours, 

Theodore Stekn, 
Professor of Anthropology. » 

Excerpt From "Chiloquin, Reservation Town" (MS.) by Theodore Stern and 
Bert R. Swanson (1959) 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ « * 

SCHOOLS 

In Chiloquin the school touches more lives, and has a greater significance,: than 
IKjrhaps any other institution. Many in the community have children who have 
been or will be i>assed throligh its curriculum. Some are themselves graduates 
of the local school and the remainder have known its like, elsewhere. In the 
image they form of the American Dre*^'^!,^ nothing is more central than th.e free 
aceess to education and the opportunit;, gives to make one's way through merit. 

To Ghiloquin its school has long been a source of pride. Here, as elsewhere in 
the United States, there has been a struggle between small towns for the siting 
of the local high school, and within the southern part of the couJity in 1940-1050 
there were towns that as vigorously resisted giving up their separate high schools 
for Union consolidation/For Chiloquin, the high school has symbolized its lead- 
ership in a fellowsbip of communities. Sprague River and Fort Klamath main- 
tained grade schools but sent their children to junior high and high school at 
Ohiloquin ; while for Modoc Point and Klamath Agency, as for much of the 
rnnchlands of the Lower End, Chiloquin served all school needs. Loyalties to 
high school teams knit these communitgies into a sentimental unit. 

Ftom an economic standpoint, the schools were an important factor in the life 
of the town. The gradp school employed eight teachers and the high school nine, 
in addition to two janitors. School construction and repair, the school bus system,, 
and the hot Innch prograhi all employed additional persons. Some farm families 
moved into town in the winter to be close to the schools. High school games and 
social activities drew large crowds into town to swell the patronage of Chiloquin^s 
stores. 

From the organizational standpoint, the schools were not a local responsibility, 
but were operated by the County School Board and its superintendent. It was the 
County Board which approved curricula, hired teachers, and brought in' such 
IH^rs(ms as the county nurse to examine the children at the beginning of the year 
and gave them shots. State funds allocated to the schools came through thi*) 
agency. The functions of the local school board were largely advisory: they 
visited the schools, met with teachers, and made recommendations to the County 
Office In Klamath Falls. Tlie; three men elected to the local board included a 
pronUnent White ranolier from beyond Fort Klamath, a former county commis- 
sioner from Fort Klanjath itself, and a well-educated Bannock Indian, resident 
in Chiloquin, who sei ed as irrigation engineer for the Agency. It was customary 
for northern Klamath County to have a seat on the County Board, and a leading 
citizen of Chiloquin then held this position. Another served on the County 
Library Board. , - 

To the variety of perspectives in the comnnmity, the school teacliers furnished 
an inij>f>rtant additlfmT-^he~eKo<l\is--of--tl<K*torR;--dentlst^— tiTid-la^ and the - 
elnsiiu; of the Revior had reduced the i)rofessionaIs in town to the teachers and 
ujinisrers. Iiocal iiorizons were otherwise in danger of contracting to those of 
businossnien. ranchers and housewives. The presence of the teachers did iiuch 
to maintain a better breadth. 
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lu point of origin, the teachers stemmed from much the same geographic 
sourcee as did the remainder of the townspeople: they came in the majority 
from the West Coast, with a smaller number from the Midwest, Seven women and 
the male assistant principal made up the grade school. As is usual, the assistant 
principal taught the sixth grade and had been selected with an eye to handling' 
discipline in the school. While he ha.d beenv In Chiloquln but a year, the other 
teachers were married women with a residence In Chiloquln ranging from over 
four years to twenty-four years. Two lived at Modoc Point and another 'at 
Klamat^ Agency, The high school staff showed a much greater turnover. The 
principal, who had moved up from the corresponding iX)sltlon in the grade school, 
^ had been In Chiloquln only two years. He listed only two. of his staff of nine as 

old teachers, and one of them had been in Chlloquin only three years. The others 
were either in their second year (two persons, including himself) or their first 
year (four persons). A ninth position was filled later in the Fall by a new 
api)ointment 

The greater turnover of the high school staff merits examination. Five of the^ 
nine -xnnibents were men and a sixth was the wife of the assistant principal. 
Two of the remaining women teachers, one unmarried, had been in Chiloquln 
for some years. For high school teachers, aud particularly for men with families 
seekinp a congenial environment with opportunity fo^ advancement, Chiloquln 
in 194D presented disadvantages. As the principal expressed it, salaries were 
"rough on beginners," and the County Board had found it necessary to raise 
the starting salary to attract teachers. When the high school had filled the places 
of beginners with more experienced teachers, the greater cost and the dis- 
satisfaction of the appointees, who w«re in demand elsewhere, contributed to the 
higher turnover. With the return of the mills in subsequent years, the?e has been 
evident a somewhat greater stability In staff. 

In 1949-1950, then, the contrast was essentially one of a grade school staff made 
up primarily of wivos who had continued to teach after their marriage and 
whose availability might be viewed as a byproduct of the local bnsine.ss interests 
of their busbands. Although their school interests continued to hold importance 
for thcnu they were tempered with other community and personal concerns. The 
men. who dominated the administration and were clustered in. the high school, 
reflected more clearly professional values. The main breadwinner in the family, 
the male teacher was alert to opportunities for advancement, even though it 
meflnt shifting Jobs. When they were newcomers, tliey usually had far less grasp 
of the complexities of the local situation. 

In background, expressed values, and associations the teachers were, like their 
counterparts elsewhere, prevailingly middle-class.. AH were White. To most of 
thoni. man and women alike, teaching was a dedicated concern.* Several of them. 
iindtT the regulations governing teachers in Oregon, took ;KlditionaI academic 
work toward a Master's de^rree during the summer months. Others, particularly 
the men. for whom the income from teachinj^ had to l>e eked out, found it neces- 
t sary to take supplementary jobs during that season. One sold insurance, another 

drove a bus, while several hired out as carpenters or took other jobs. 

In the parents, teachers found many Individuals deeply concerned with educa- 
tion. The PTA, under the presidency of the Indian soht;ol board member, boasted 
n strength of 121 members, 94 White, 8 Indian, and 10 tribal members. Outside 
the school, there w'as one woman, a college graduate, who gave music lessons. 
Th«re were local members of the Klamath Falls University Women's Club, 
and there wore several men with collecje decrees. Some persons who were them- 
selves not distiUKuIshed for learning were determined that their children should 
know better things. 

Something of the intellectual Interests of Chlloquin is revealed In the records of 
the local branch of the Cor.nty Library, one of the largef.t units outside of Klamath 
Falls, with some 8n0 books In 19.10. The library was in heaviest use durinp: the 
winter, when other sources of amusement were few, and was stocked with a cir- 
culating selection of boolcs ranging from junior books and romances throufrh his- 
torical novels and other fiction (totalling some 70 per cent) to non-fiction (about 
.SO jwr cent) / Inspection of cardr showed westerns and magazines to be in heavy 
demand, with a corrospondinirly restricted circulation of the "heavier" reading 
^clossic.'il fiction, histories, travel, science, religion, and nolitical studies). Appli- 
cations f.'r library cards showtHl the following distribution for Chiloquln : 



*Tliomnf< E. DntplJp. n m^»mbpr nf tho lt)r>0 tonm nnrl n prnoMrlnfj llhrnrtnji. mnflo tho 
flnnlrpfp. Hf» n(^A» par^»nfhp«rany, "Library pf/inJ/irds . . . fJup-^'Mt that n cnnoetlon nhouhl 
.bout CO per cent non-flctl^n to 40 per oont notion." . 
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White Indian Klamath Interethnic 



Number Percent Number Percent Numbor Percent Number Percent 



Children (under 19) 60 ,52 8 38 11 9 12 12 

Adult 53 25 2 10 2 1 11 11 

^ ~ — ^ ^ — ^ 

Note: Percentages are based upon alt children below the age of 19, the demographic data not permitting elimination 
of those under the age of 5. Note that figures expressed as percentages relate to the total number of persons of that 
citegorv (that is,. "White," etc.) resident in Chiloquin. 

' An additional 30 children, half of them White, and 14 aduHs, 'over half of 
them White, represent the patrons from outside Chiloquin. The majority of 
adults were housewives, and it may be significant to record that in the Inter- 
€tl\nic component they were primarily tribal members rather than the non- 
Klamath spouses. 

Library patronage did not, to be sure, express all the intellectual interests 
in town. Indeed, there were some i>ersons like the daughter of a tribal leader 
who preferred to buy the books and magazines that served her more sophisticated 
needs Many houses, however, showed nothing more than a few magazines of 
general distribution, newspai)ers. and a random collection of books of varying 
use. Questionnain* responst^s in IftHO by 07 White families showed that the fol- 
lowing numbers of magazines were taken : 

Table H* . 

Numher oj 

Number of Magazines: families 

0 10 

1-2 - — - 24 

3-4 - 26 

5-8 24 

Above 8 13 

•Rlbbans, 1051, p. 75. 

The averag£> family subscribed for local news to the Klamath Falls Herald and 
T^^ews, and to the Portland Oregonian or Joxmial for national coverage. A few 
took out-of-state papers, frequently home-town publications or the San. Fran- 
cisco Examiner on Sundays, A sports i>eriodical or two (Field and Stream) 1 
a business or professional magazine reflected masculine Interests, while tw<^ or 
three of a variety of women's ( Woman's Home Companion, Ladie.n' Home Jour- 
nah Redhoolc, Cosmopolitan, McCalVs) and household (Bettor Homes, ^ House 
and Garden, Sunset) magazines reflected a more feminine sphere. News (Time, 
Life, NcirS}ccek) , digests (Reader's Digest), and general magazines (<Safwrrf!ffj/ 
Evening Post, Collier's, Look) wore in general distribution. A family generally 
subscribed to, or bought fiom the newsstands, one news magazine, one or more 
women's magazines, a digest or two, and u couple of general magazines. A num- 
ber listed farm periodicals, a few confessions and detective magazines, and one 
comic book. Few subscrilHHl to the National Geographic, Fortune, Harper's. 
Atlantic Monthly, or Vogue. Observations in Klamath homes revealed few with 
either books or magazines. Those who on other terms were deemed culturally 
acceptable by their, White neighbors, approximated the average periodical con- 
sumption already noted. 

The Community Concert Series in Klamath Falls tended to draw from tiusi- 
ness people, teachers, and high school students among the i>eople of Chiloquin. 



Few if any tribal members attended. 
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There are /significant differeiiees in th( educational background of adult 
members of /White and tril)al components o Cliiloqiiin. In the following tabula- 
tion, certain differences render the data oily tentative, yet the conclusion to 
which it points of a higher White ednc(itional level, is borne out by all other 
sources consulted.' 



a Among the provlfloe, thCHo mupt'bo bornc-ln mind. 1 ) Tho White and tribnl componenta 
nrp dlflPerf^ntly (lei ?0. tiic WhltpB Including? nduU houBeliendfl, while tribal memberw nro 
Inrluded from tlie ^ . of Rlxteen. 2) The Whiter wero nil rpsidpiit In Chiloquin. while the 
tribal memt>erR are n pOHt offlro sample. ?l) Five yenrR Repnrnted the Interviewing: of 
Whltefl and the Kntlierln^? of data on tribal-memberfl. 

The further Reparation of Klamath and Interethnic components amonjr tribal members' 
renderfl the ^'r for the two populationH extremely small. 48 for the Klamath and IS for In- 
terethnic. Aa a result, perceKtapres for the 'atter must be taken with a high degree of 
i^Berve. 
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TABLE III 
[Percentl 



Educational level Whites ^ Klamath > Interethnici 

Grande school only 3 22 52 39 

^ Primary grades 6 8 

Junior high school 46 31 

High school: 

Did not graduate 23 29 23 

Graduated* 55 19 38 

Vocational school 5- (*) :. 

Less than 6 months 25 23 

) year or more , 4 8 

College: i 

Did not graduate 13 6 0 

* Graduated _ 12 2 0 



> From Ribban5, I95I, p. 65. 

) From the Chtloquin component (N = 101) of the random sample by postal address, drawn from tho proposed roll of 
May 13, 1955. Data vere a<iilable on only 61 individuals. 
i Note that for tribal members the junior high school is included in grade school. 

* For Uibdl members the category is: "12lh grade graduated." 

* Vocational and college percentages are included within those for the lower grades. This is made necessary by the con- 
siderable overUp ;or tribal members. For the Klamath, 8 percent went to vocational school from junior high school, 15 
percent from ^'jwer grados in high school, and 6 percent attended only after graduating. All 30 percent (4 individuals) 
among the interethnic component who went to vocational school were high s^iiool graduates, Mdlf (2 individuals) ot the 8 
percent ol Klamath who went to college also tried vocational school and thus overlap with that entry. 

« No data. 

Both amoug tribal members iiriti Whites tliere wua a tentleucy, especially amonj? 
the better educated, for hiisbauti and wife to have approximately the same eduea- 
tional background. Some Klamath couples had tirat met at a Government school, 
either at the Agency, discontinued some twenty years before, at Ghemawa In- 
dian School, ncai' Salem, Oregon, or at some more distant location. A few, not 
necessarily Catholic, were products of the parochial &ucred Heart Academy, in 
Klamath Falls. 

.At the same time, the foregoing table contains a bias for the Interethnic college 
component. In theriVhite and Klamath components men going to college .out: 
number women, and the same thing might be predicated as well for the In- 
terethnic. Tribal members among the latter in the sample are, by virtue of the 
conditions of intermarriage, prevailingly feminine,* and are thus putatlvely also 
less liable to attend college. 

If schooling was deemed imi)ortant by many parents, Including some who 
through circumstance had been denied an extensive education, there were differ- 
ences in the objectives they sought for their children. Some, and particularly 
those with a more advanced education themselves, wanted a curriculum which 
prepared the iitudent for eollege, while others stressed "practical" courses of 
vocational character. .These concerns bore chiefly upon the high school, where 
the size of stalT provided little latitude for the accomplishment of both. 

In Chiloquin, the schools were orga^iized into the elementary school, com- 
prising the lirst six grades and some 250 pupils, two intermediate grades, the 
.sixth and seventh, with about 70 children, and four high school grades with 
about 75 students. The elementary courses were undifferentiated, a single teacher 
handling all subjects for her class. The transitional ::jventh and eighth grades 
were lodged in the high school buiiding. 

The contending demands for college preparatory and vocational training in a 
combined student body of less than ino, only half of them in tlie high school 
grades, imi>osed the need for grruit teaching flexibility upon the staff of nine per- 
sons. The courses taught hy eacJ: are listed below: 
P 1— (Principal)— English. 

2 — Seventh and eighth ^i'ade subjects. 

:i — Seven t!i, eigiith, ninth, and tenth grade English. 

4 — Fiiulogy, manual arts, arts and crafts. 

r»-^Gonei-al science, chemistry, general mathematics, eighth grade mathe- 
nuitics, geometry. . . 

r>— r.S. l iistory. world hiMovy, world geogrnphy,' physical education (boys). 

whJn 7 f/rV/7*'V^ 'r^''''''''' "^/.!'^^^'^'."'*''"'" Hami.lo of trllml momhorH numbers 2:r of 
nnV;;'i.;i,;if;i.'iri::;;;^;l,.V; "..hvidnats ^.mon, then, for whuia eUuc.Uiooal dam 
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7— Seventh grade mathematics, eighth grade language, typing, bookkeeping, 
physical education (girls). 

8 — Home economics, physical education (girls). 
^Muslc, library. 

With so small a staff spread over so many subjects, it was diflQcult, despite 
the presence of devoled and competent teachers, to meet both college preparatory 
and vocational objectives equally well. Given tbe dominance in the places of 
Influence of those seeking the fonner aim, there was some substance to the view 
of critics that commercial courses were not adequately represented. And yet, as 
others pointed out, the absence of instruction in such courses as algebra and 
foreign languages prepared students on\y imperfectly for college. 1 

Some attempts had recently been made to redress the balance by adding 
vocational courses. The County Superintendent had earmarked a special sum 
of $1000 for a new school shop, p.nd a gifted instructor had made maximum us'e 
of the new facilities. In the grade school there were 4-H units, of which three- 
had been organized in 1949 by the reservation extension agent. [ 

Tribal members, particularly the ranchers, favored vocational training, bur 
their outlook was further- colored by their own status under the Agency and 
in town. Schooling for the greater part of the Klamath posed very different in\ 
centives. For Whites, Mexicans, Negroes, Indians, as well as for a few triba^ 
members, education stood as an objective preparation for a life in w^hich the de-\ 
mands for training were ever mounting. Tribal children soon grew aware, how-\ 
ever, that they had more spending money than their schoolmates could match, \ 
and that the self -same source of wealth, the per capitas, would permit theni \ 
to maintain themselves without working. For such as inclined to this way of \ 
thought schooling mif;ht well appear pointles?3. \ 

Some triba) parents were reistive under the awareness that the school \yas i 
dominated by middle-class American interests and that they had little voice in ^ 
its direction. On the other hand, most of them declined to participate in the PTA,. 
where they might have made their voice heard. Though Whites may have been 
right in believing that the Indian president of that body drew in tribal members, \ 
they reckoned without consideration of the estrangement that many Klamath- 
felt to a non-Klamath, holding an Agency office and married to a White. 

On the part of some Whites, there was a feeling, not without some basis, that 
tribal members tended to take the school for granted as just another good: 
vouchsafed them by the treaty of 1864 and their status as Indians. Schools, after 
all, were maintained through taxation and few Whites acknowledged that 
Klamath paid taxes, a fow directly, many indirectly. In 1950, a sum was con- 
tributed from tribal accounts to build a school gymnasium, while money in lieui 
of taxes also came from the government through Johnson-O'Malley funds. 
, It was, then, from a congeries of causes that the objective presence of the- 
(School had a different meaning for Klamath and White. Culturally founded ex- 
/pectAtions and daily ro^^ine, the wardlike status of tribal members under the 
/Agency and their positl*, in town, and their life-goals were only the most 
' evident among them. The ictions they gave rise to between school officials and 
tribal parents are reflectec in the related issues of disciplin j and truancy. 

The following table provides a comparison between lisu.es for absences for* 
Whites and tribal membei.-^ attending the Chiloquin schools in 195(^1957 and 
for the number of tribal members in each grade In the Klamath Public Schools; 
during the preceding year. 
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TABLE IV 



Grade ' 



Average days' of absence Tribal members in attend- 
(1956-57) » ance (1955-56)3 



White Tribal . Number Percent 

member entered passing 



1 25 25 51 84 

? 13 18 48 75' 

1 14 48 rtd 

4 6 11 37 84 

5 ^ ; 12 15 31 94 

6 2 13 31 94 

I -'— 10 . 45 32 87 

8 13 34 28 75 

?- 12 44 17 41 

10 18 24 17 53 

II - 12 24 22 41 

12 II 82 



Total , 373 ' 79 

iSwanson. "Ctiiicquin" (Ms), fig 1. Compare county figures for tiie same year in Legislative Interlrn Committee, 
1958, p. 40. . ■ 

3 Based on Oregon State Department of Education, 1956, p. 7f. 

At loast for the first year, absences are of equal gravity for "White and tribal 
member, but thereafter the latter show a prevailingly higher rate, which mounts, 
sharply upon entrance to the intermediate :gi:ades and again upon entrance to 
high school. The tribal figures are usually taken to contain a high truancy rate, 
although it is a "Component as well of the figures for White children. 

The differences cannot be attributed to differences in intellectual ability. The 
California mental maturity tests administered in the Chiloquin schools and eUa- 
where within the county over the past few years have yielded normal scores 
(averaging 96.9) at the fourth grade level for ^Ilamath children as a \yholo. Hy 
the time the same children had reached the eighth grade, however, their average, 
score had dropped to 80.^;^ Taken together with the figures on absences, the scores 
would appear to reflecl/a declining interest on the part of the subjects. 

Truancy has different dimensions for Whites and many Klamath. Whites,* the 
more jjcculturated Klamath, and the heads of many Interethnic households hold 
schooling in high esteem or at least feel it a necessary experience. Many a mother 
is grateful to be relieved of the children for the day. Moreover, for the /Whites, 
the coercive hand of the truant officer can bring to reckoning a family whose 
child is absent without due reason. By contnist, the permissiveness that -charac- 
terizes many Klamath households, the fact that a number of children live with 
persons who stand in no legal relationship to them, and the immphity of reserva- 
tion homes, until 1953, from the truant officer conspired to render control ineffec- 
tive. The Agency took some steps: rhe special officers divided their time between 
truancy and other aspects of law enforcement, while disbursing officers released 
to parents up to $50 monthly from the per capita of each pupil during the school 
year, conditional upon the number of days he attended school. After 1953, when 
the State of Oregon secured jurisdiction in law enforcement upon, the reserva^ 
tion under P. L. 280, matters were somewhat improved, though only in the grade, 
school, where average tribal attendance increased from 145 school days in 195-i 
to 151 days in 1956, with a corresponding decrease in absences from an average 
of 30 days to 21 days. 

In the upper, grades, however, conditions continued to deteriorate*. Although 
in 1955-1956 increasing numbers entered the secondary program, the figures, 
for absenteeismt drop-onts, and delinquency also rose. The relationship' of- 
absenteeism to a falli'ng-off of interest is clear enough. Several typical excuses 
relating to drinking are cited by Pierce : "My folks had d party and I couldn't 
sWp because of the noiso:" "My dad got drunk hist night and ehnsed me out 
of the house and I didn't have any clothes to wear to school;" and "My folks 
were out late at a party and nobody got up at our house this morning." * What- 

0 "Survey of Klamnth Indinn StiidpntR Enrolletl In the Klnmiith County School .SvKt»'m. 
1950-1057 School Ycnr/' prcpfired by the Klamath Spcclnl Edncntlon nnd Inforrimtlou 
Proprnm, 195S. Cited in Pierce, "Modern Klamnth" (Ms). Of. Legislative Interim Commit- 
ter. 19,58, p. 40. • 
■ * Pierce, "Modern Klftmftth" (Ma). . 
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ever the precipitating c«n."o, absence in turn brings a breali in the continuity 
of lessons jand the child, if the exei>erience is often repeated may end by falling 
hopelessly behind and losing all interest in school. 

Coupled with truancy was the exercise and discipline. It is in the school, 
and more Immediately In the persdn of the teachers with their middle-class 
American values, that many Klamath children first encounter a rlgourous and 
consistent discipline, one which has no counterpart in the undermanding at- 
mosphere of a large number of tribal homes. The White teacher Is apt to be 
taken as the very image of White dominance, and Klamath student and parent 
have been prone to interpret clashes with discipline as an expression of Whi^e 
discrimination. Iq 1050, under a^fusillade of cf;iticism from tribal members, one 
teacher had resigned her position. Some KUim'rf^th strictures seem on the evidence 
to have had merit, while there have been several teachers who have enjoyed 

^^good relations throughout their tenure. There Is no denying, however, that 
much of the criticism ^laa sprung from a discrernincy between two sets of cul- 
turally rooted e>cpectatlons, and that its net result has been to exacerbate the 
problems facing the school. Teacrhers facing a blame that' is unremitting i^iay 
all too readily shrug it oft as biased and tluis forego self-exam ina't ion ; while 
the reputation for a stormy instructipnal climate is apt' to drive off the better 

. of the prospective teachers. t ' 

Matters become most acute in the intermediate grades and high school, aiul 

' this is a mattpr of some signilicance. It is not merely that in the reservation 
culture iwrsistent native viewpnintk of individual autonomy are at odds with 
American values, for we should tllen expect the stress' to be greatest in the 
earliest grades when the child firbt encountered school discipline. Nor is it 

X simply that youth, in the interstitial zone of puberty, is confronted with con- 
flicting*" role expectations. The high school with its si>eciali2ation and its pro- 
gramming of individual student schedules, places student-teacher relationships 
upon a more impersonal footing. "The majority of high school teachers, pri- 
marily men, were in 11)40-11)50 newcomers to the area, professional in outlO(jk 
and- pt^ssessod of a strong middle-class outlook. By virtue of their sex. and 
the character of the si.t.uiition they wrre prevented from entering into tlie same 
confidential relationships that characterized some of the lower-grade teachers. 

The result, however fair-minded and serious were the teachei-s, was to render 
their task especially redoubtable. As a number of them saw it, they were sur- 
rogates for the American culture they represented, and their object was to 
reduce the last stubborn traces of cultural pluralism in their charges. In tlieir 
efforts to avoid discriminating between White and Klamath they saw all be- 
havior as mediating a single culture— theirs. It was Interesting to observe in 
one instance how a teacher, largely uncommitted upon his arrival, gravitated 
within a three-year period toward an increasingly authoritarian surrogacy. 

" Theirs was no easily soluble dilemna, for corporal punishment, no matter how 
clearly indicated, was somewhat hazardous to apply to some of the larger 
Klamath, and was apt to be construed as a measure of personal hostility rather 
than a well-merited punishment. 

The dilemma of the teachers had no easy solution, but was compounded by 
a certain disposition to explain the situation in terms of proximate causes only. 
A study- by Chiloquin school authorities conducted in 1052 reported that . . 
2S percent of our tardies and 30 percent of our if n expensed absence [among 
tribal children] are due either directly or indirectly to drinking pare^nts.*"' 

"TlnrtthTs* condition is widespread among tribal members is seen by the finding 
of a sudvey conducted by the Klamath Information and Educational. Office, 
that 63 percent of the tribal children attending the Cliilociuin schools came 
from homes where drinking ranged from exccessive to chronic in Intensity/ It 
is clear that drinking in the hojne, though an important factor in tlie/Klaniath 
school record, was but am} pnrf of a Ifirger pietfire, in which the teaeljiers them- 
selves figured, and that to stop with that fpctc' was to (loreclose a broader 
and more searching inquiry.'^ 

As an inspection of Tables III and V will indicate, a large number of tribal 
students never go beyond the internn-iiate grades. Some are still there when 
they attain the age of elpihteen which vu rks the limit for compulsory attendance. 
Others seek a release from public schr in order to attend a. vocational school 



'Report on "Parent Drinking and Its 'Hp). Mon to Child Delinquency find TriinnrvMn tlip 
Clillonuln Elementary School." May 19r)2, r, 3. Quoted by Pierce. "MixlerD Klamath" (Ms >. 
8 "Survey of Klamath Indian Students, (t« ,," quoted by Pierce, ">todern Klamath" (Ms). 
0 See Lelphton, 1046, pp. 343-345, 
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instead. A few marry, thon?;h it is far more common to do so at high school 
ages. The picture given by Table IV of the per cent of tribal members passing is 
more favorable than is actually the case : of a total of 294 tribal chlldreii" in all 
grades passing their Hchool work m the year, 1955-1956, no less than 58 (20 
per cept) were given social promotion. Said the high school principal in 1958* 
"Our biggest droi>ont is in the ninth grade, because then school becomes competi- 
tive. Up to that point we have a lot of social promotions. I would say that in the 
first eight grades there are about 30 per cent or better that get by^. on social 
promotion. A comparable figure for the Whitey would be about 10 per cent. So- 
\^heu the Indian students [get] into the ninth grade and the competitive situation 
of high schoeol, there is a tremendous dropout. They just can't compete with the- 
other students." In 1956, the three high schools of the Klamath Keservatiou 
graduateo^ only nine tribal members, yet this was the largest number in recent 
, years.^* 

' Some gauge of the calibre of Klamath preparation for advanced training is 
provided by the record of those tribal members (from the entire enrollment) who 
entere(l vocational school or college under the special education progmm. The 
measure Is not unambiguous. Some were recent high school graduates, while 
among the vocational school applicants were individuals who had completed their 
earlier education short of that point. In many instances several years had inter- 
vened since their prior schooling, Xot a few were already married and had si:<o- 
nble families. In each instance, tuition and subsistence for self and dependents 
wore provided. 

The official results were not encouraging, though tliey do jiot reflect nil the 
good done by the progi*ani. A?* of July, 1958, no fewer than 141 (G4 per cent) were 
dropped or had quit before finishing their work, while 34 (15 per cent) had seen 
their courses to a successful conclusion. The remainder were still in school. An 
analysis by the Klainutli Special Education and Information Program of the 1-ea- 
sons for failure lists six genenil^ causes : inadequate public school background, 
inability to meet (fhe demands'^bf school routine, marital' difficulties, drinking 
habit.s, child care problems, (for those who were mothers), and lack of interest 
and initiative." ^ 

Although in the Chiloquin schools the stresses were greater for the intermedi- 
ate grades and high school, they fell unequally upon Klamath boys and girls. 
Sicveral boys exhibited native ability in drawing, and since the view was enter- 
tained by many Whites that an innate artistic skill was a Klamath characteristic 
—masculine only, to be sure! — teachers were on the lookout to discover and 
encourage those potentialities. Athletic capabilities drew Klamath boys into 
interdependence wit!h White teammates in football, basketball — in which Chilo- 
quin usually excels — baseball, and track. Their performance in interschool com- 
petition made them the cynosure of their schoolmates and gave them too the 
ungrudging admiration of adults* both Whites and Klamath. For the boys in 
particular, but also for some Klamath girls, physical attractiveness, enhanced 
by the allure of the strange and forbidden, and ready pocket-money gave chem 
additional advantages in their relations with their White school-fellows. In 1948, 
a Klamath boy had been student hmly president and the following year another 
Klamath had succeeded him. In 1950, the oCice was held by an Indian. 

There were many, however, for whom high school held no charm. Among them 
were a number of Klamath girls, to whom a college preparator; CM^nrse was 
pointless and who t^ere beginning to suffer in the competition for the attentions 
of Klamath boys. This may have been particularly so, sinc^ at puberty some 
girls begin fo develop the physical massivenejss that is s"> frequent a part of their 
racial constitution, but which at the same time is so foreign to American ideals 
of beauty. Torn by discontent, some took out their resentment in direct assault 
upon their rivals or upon substitute figures. Others courted a fleeting favor by 
promiscuity with boys, both white and Klamath. In 1949, two girls so involved 
bnd. with parental pei niis.sion, been sent off to boarding .schools. Some girls 
simr)ly dropped out. w<^nt off vocational school — it is significant that the 
majority of students who did so without first graduating from hl^h school wera 
girls — or entered into marriage.' The luimber of students, Klamath and White* 



^0 Figures for •. Oregon State Department of Education, 1956, p, 8, Quotation 

for 1958 : Swanson, ••Cldloquln" (Ms). 

^1 Report of Klamath Special Education and Information Program, August 1958. Note 
that these data apply to the general merabershlp of the Klamath Tribe and not alone to 
members In Chiloquiu. . 

<■ 
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who fell into scrlouH trouble scetns ahvays to luivo been small : ?>'('liool offlt'ials 
estimatod them to conipn'sp no more than live per cent of the fitvdcht body. 

The ileflinhi^r participation of tribal girls in high school is suggested by 
analysii^ of the 1950 eclitiou of the high school annual, *Tanther Tracks." 

TABU V 



White' Minorities 

Chsses ■ — — : Indian Klamath 

Chiloquin Outside Chiloquin Outside , 



12 



7th, 8th. freshman: 

Girls 13 12 . M 2 1 3 " 

, Boys.....^ 9 11 2j 2 9 

Sophomore, junior, senior: 

Girls 12 5 . 2 

Boys 9 4 ' ' 2 



- » Pflexican. - - 

2 Japanese-American . - 

Whilo for* the earlier grades the Klamath figures are in agreement with 
tho.se for otlier categories, all of which sliow a sliglrt excess of lioys over girls, ' 
in the higher grades the Klamath figures run counter to tliem. If this static 
profile may be analyzed as a dynamic projection — and there are of cour^^e 
hazards to such a practice— it would serve to contirm the dropout of Kla- 
math girls in the upper grades. 

'f^ome idea of Klamath participation in high school activities is also pro- 
vided by the same edition of "Panther I'racks." 

TABLE VI 



White 

Activities Indian Klamath 

Ch'tloqum Outside 



Girls' activities; 

Pep C!ub ^ 

' Gtee.Club , 

Boys' activities: *'C"'club (sports leitermen)... 
lixed activities: 
Student council: 

Girls 

Boys _ 

"Panther Tracks" staff : 

Gif!s:„ 

Boys - • 

N: 

Girls 

, Boys ] 



12 


3 


2 


1 


13 


3 


3 


1 


• 3 


5 


3 


8 


3 


1 


1 


1 


3 


0 


2 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


5 


1 


2 


2 


15 


6 


3 


4 


11 


9 


3 


10 



! Despite the small nundier of individuals involved, the broad lines of con- 
(trast are evident. Local Whites enter most fully into extracurricular activi- 
ties, niafehed only by Indians. Those Whites 'wlio come from outside the town 
are doubtless deterred by the school bus schedule from participating as fully. 
Among tbe Klanmth, the boys took part in six)ri,s on a par with their White 
schoolmates but evinced far less interest in other activities. Klamath girls 
lagged far behind. 

In number of activities pursui a by the individual student, the Klamath, 
with a feu- exceptions, again feii i>eliiud. Aniong tlicm, it was common to i^ntex 
only a single Held, although, to be sure, tlu' athletes often participate in several 
sports. The two Klamath boys who beca nu' student body president were excep- 
tional in this regard. White students, particularly those from local families, 
averaged two or more activities. 

De.spite tliese differences, Chiloquiu's schools mark as close an approxima- 
tion to the American Dream as the commuiuty provides. It is at onee the 
setting and the occasion for an enduring and intimate association between 
mefld>ers of the various- ethnic . iid status components within town, and one 
which many will not thereafter regain. If the student body elections are an 
Indication, the standards c : it.s students arc more egalitarian than those of their 
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elders. It i^^ no wonihT, then, tbiit no iniu-h eonnnuiiity pricle and coiiceni focusaes 
iU>on this iii.«4:itution. 

Fur tlie snidiinte faeinj? the ^vorid, Uie transition i^4 not always easy. For many 
Klamath the break in continuity was ])urticulftrly severe, as he experienml afrosli 
. tli6 .-status of youn?^ adnlt tri!)al member with no place to go. There was the reswr- 
' vat -with its limited opiwrtunitie.s for employment -find its easy, aimless 
life, -and there was the world oiit.side, where being an Indian might matter less, 
and where jobs were to he had, hut far from familiar, scenes and fanuly. Of the 
two tribal .student body jiresideuts, botJi elected to renmiiL One strnj^'gled brieily, 
then yank back. The other tried college, turned to ranching, married a White 
girl, organized a rodeo in Chiloquin which quickly failed, and tiually died one 
night on CI»/"jktoot ^Street in an argument with a drunken acquaintance. 

Senator Morse. Our next witness is Dr. Deward Walker, chairman, 
Department of Anthropology and Sociology, University of Idaho, • 
Moscow, Idaho. 

He lias conducted important field research studies of various Indian 
tribes in the Northwest-. He is perhaps the Ie.ading authority on the 
Nez Perce Indian in Idaho. 

Dr. Walker? 

^ STATEMENT OF BE. J)EWARD E. WALKER, JR., CHAIRMAN, ?>EPART. 
MENT or SOCIOLOGY/ANTHROPOLOGY, TJNIVERSITi: OF DAHO 

T>r. Waf ker. Senator Morse, I'd like to defer in favor of Mr. Hall 
di the Umatilla Tribe. , 

Time is limited and I have here two statements. One actually is a 
reprint of an article. Another one is a statement I have prepared for 
this particula); hearing. ^ 

I'd like to submit both of these and suggest also that the pages in 
this study to be considered for the educational recommendations 
made by all of the tribes of the United States — they were covered ins^ 
this jtudy that I did for vhe American Indians — that the pages were 
reven through nine and 79 through 90. f 

Senator Morse. Doctor, I'm somewhat embarrassed tohave you fol- 
low this course of action, becatise we are so desirous of also being 
extremely fair to every witness, and you're 

Dr. WAUiEr. Well, I think it's a question merely of my having 
said, in essence, about all I have to say already,.and I think (that there 
are other people here who have more valuable statements to make. 

Senator Morse. Well, I will take reservation on that comment, but 
I appreciate yonr cooperation, I will insert in the record the statements 
that Dr. Walker is submitting to us, with deep appreciation of the 
committee. I want to also put his biographical material in at the 
very beginning of his testimony, and I would also like to ask 3^ou if 
we can count on you to help- us with supplemental statements when the 
niembers of the staff write to you for tulditional information, if you 
can be of help to us in preparing those memorartdums, because we 
liave in you — and I engage in no flattery— a very, very valuable witness 
to this committee, and we have a common purpose, you and this com- = 
mittee, seeking to do what we can to come to the Assistance of the needs \ 
of the Indians, and I know that you want to give us any information} 
that you can give us, when we come to mark up the legislation, if we^ / 
find we have a big hole on some question, why, we need data, I would 
like to have this record show tluit the staff is instructed by me on 
behalf of the committee to write io you and see if you can be of help, 
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as welj. as to Di\ §teru and the other exports wo have had before 
us this moi*iiirig. 

Dr. Walkkr. Thank you. 

Senator Moksb. Thank you very much. 

Senator Yarbokough. You are the author, also, of this book we have 
here, are you not? 

Senator Morse. Yes. Tlxis is already atx appendix. It's a Avouderful 
job, * . 

(Tlie ]>xeparea statement, ^vitli attachment, of. Dr. Walker follows :) 

PuepareG Statement op Dewaed B. Walker, Jr., DEi»ARTMENT of Sociology/^. n- 

TIIROPOLOOY, I'XIVEUSITY OF lUAl'tO 
- 'education and acculturation AMONG INDIANS OF THE NORTHWEST r 

Hapih disintegration of aboritjiual cultural patterus is a fundamental fact of 
life for Indian peoples of the Nortlnvest. Formal education is playing a larfje 
part in this change. Anthropologists Lave concentrated intensive resenroii on 
this prort^L af cultural replacement called acculturation. Where the cultures in 
question ditTer. markedly, acculturation is often quite destructive for the sub- 
ordinate'culture. This is true for many reiisons» but the most obvious is that such 
changes disturb the functional integration of the subordinate culture. Numerous- 
unrasolvable contradictions arise and individual apathy usually results. In our 
past, destruction of native cultures; has been a deliberate i)olicy of agencies in 
whose chaige niitive peoples have been placed. For example, mitsslonary groups 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs traditionally have supported extensive pro- 
grams designed to secure this end among Indian people.-, of the Northwest. Even 
casual observers are awate of the assiniilationist pressures they have exerted 
and the disastrous eflfecta that no ve often resulted. 

Procrams of forced acculturation have been designed to transform aborigina. 
patterns of family organization, child rearing, language, dress, economy and 
t(k?hnology, political organizatioa, and religion. All of them have been successful 
to some degree in the Northwest in that the aboriginal patterns are disintegrating- 
rapidly. Not unexpectedly, however, their replacement with adequate substitutes 
from Euroamerican culture is usually inadequate. In brief, Indian peoples have 
lost well-designed and" internally consistent ways of life without acquiring work- 
able alternatives. Culturally, they have become almost totally impoverished in 
many instances. 

During the past six years my associates and I have been engaged in continuing 
long-range studies of acculturation on several Indian reservations of the Nortli- 
wesL PartiCL'Iar attention has been given to the Colville, Nes Peros, and Fort 
Hall groups. On these reservations we have found that educational institutions 
have fallen well short of their goal of turning out well-adjusted, self-reliant 
Indian graduates. Nevertheless, formal education has brought about extensive 
acculturation. Some of our findings on this matiier may be of interest to you. 

First. I would like to present a number of characteristics we have discovered 
that are typical of Inaian i)eople with relatively high and low educational 
achievement. Marked differences of Indian ancestry and parental .characteris- 
tics separate the higlier from the lower educational acliievers. Individuals with 
primarily Indian ancestry generally have a less formal education than those 
with only half or less Indian ancestry. Likewise those with less formal education 
tend strongly to have fathers who are not fully employed, who have" relatively 
little formal education, and who are prolicient in the native language, E\iither,. 
such low achievers alao have mothers who have little formal education, who- 
adhere to traditional; non-Christian religions and who are proficient in the native 
language. The families of lower achievers also use native languages more iu 
their homes, which quite commonly are devoid of books, magazines, and other 
reading materials. Such families also tend +o rely heavily on traditional foods, 
favor traditional rather than Euroamerican medicine, and conunonly have tradi- 
tional rather than Christian or civil marriages. 

Typically, those with relatively less formal education place higher value 
on retaining aboriginal, cultural, patterns, place less value on formal edu- 
cational achievement for their own children, and havs lowjr incomes. They 
rarely advot'ate assimilation, commonly oppose termination of federal supervision 
of reservations, and frequently support the policies of the Bureau of Indiau 
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Affairs. Not surprisingly, these low achievers also have primarily unskilled jobs, 
less adequate houses and house furnishings, use banks Infrequently, and have 
very little life, automobile, or medical insurance. However, among reservation 
Indian people the less educated tend to be more fully employed than the more 
highly educated. This undoubtedly reflects the\very limited employment oppor- 
tunities for skilled workers available on reservations in the Northwest. Because 
of this, those who secure higher education are virtually forced oft their reserva- 
tions. Perhaps this fact is behind our finding that those with less education desire 
to remain on their reservations, whereas those with more wish to move away. 

Low educational achievers also regularly make fewer off- reservation visits 
and very strongly oppose programs designed to relocate them off their reserva- 
tions, (^ommonly, they also favor tribal rather than state laV enforcement on 
the reservation. On the other hand, those with less education generally take less 
Interest in tribal politics and are indifferent to national politics. It is those with 
relatively higher education who dominate tribal politics among reservation people. 
They also are largely democrats and take^'a relatively keen interest in national 
political affairs. We have found that those wiih more education vote much more 
frequently than their less educated neighbors. 

WTiat may we conclude from these findings? Clearly, the more highly educated 
individuals become, the less likely they are lO remain on reservations or retain 
aboriginal cultural patterns. Superficially this might seem a desirable thing. How- 
ever, the fact that individuals wish to move off reservations or reject the aborigi- 
nal culture does not mean that they are capable of doing so successfully. Nor doea 
it men^ that past federal or public school educational programs have been suc- 
cesses. In fact, oup research has shown that formal education quite commonly 
succeeds only in divorcing the individual from his tribal background and doea 
not enable him to deal successfully with the demands of greater Euro-american 
society. Paradoxically^ where past formal education has succeeded it has also 
failed. Marginal men often have been created. These marginal men have no firia 
identification with any social groups. They are strangers both at home and abroad. 
An Indian can succeed in the present educational systems of the Northwest only 
at great personal sacrifice. The price of success is loss of identity. 

Biographical research among such individuals shows them also to be inclined 
to e^xtreme alternation between stability and instability of adjustment Often this 
shows up in stable periods spent off the reservation interspersed with unstable 
periods typified by alcoholism, broken marriages, and other problems and spent 
bsLtk onjthe reservation. For these people the reservation truly becomes a haven In 
times of trouble. Howerer, such variation of adjustment also occurs on reserva- 
tions. Although mor6 conservative people are found on reservations generally, 
virtjially^Jl reservations are dominated by the marginal transitional type. Life 
for them also consists of frequent alternation between relative adjustment and 
maladjustment 

What 5ah be done to remedy these grave problems produced in large part by 
inad^uacies in past Indian education? Obviously, solutions will be difi'ault at 
best ikowever, among, the Immediate steps that must be taken should be at least 
the following: 

1. Relurn control of Indian education to tribal governments. Only they under- 
stand adequately the needs of theii^'people. Public school boards have been remark- 
ably inabnsitive and even hostile to Indian educational needs^in the past 

2. Recognize that the duty to educate Indian youngsters does not carry a license 
to destroy cultural patterns. Indian education must become a process of teaching 
the Indian to li^ ^ in a foreign culture. This is the very best we can hope for. 
Attempts to bliii out the native culture are doomed to costly failure. 

3. Make much u3tter provisions for reservation economic development so that 
educational success <loes not force the individual to leave his home area. Often 
their leaving the ro.servation i.s the principal rea.son they fail to adjust to jobs for 

which they have port'ectly adequate training. V/e all recognize that the threat 
of terminating reservations is a severe obstacle to economic development. There 
must be more secudty for tlie future of reservations if any progress is to be made. 
Dispersing Indian reservation population creates more individual problems than 
it sQlves. The increasing Indian element on skid row in major western cities 
is dramatic evidence of this fact. Solution of Indian educational and related prob- 
lems can take place only through strengthening rather than weakening reserva- 
tion tribal governments^^ economies, and particularly tribal control over Indian 
education. Model schools and research programs associated with them should 
be expanded substantially and placed under tribal control. 
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4. In view of our flmJiii^s, develop integrated education programs that stress 

Indian culture and history, education of the \vhole family, and t^pecial programs ? 
in English speaking and reading skill's. Because Indian children. know little of 
their aboriginal language does not mean their command of English is adequate. 
Often acculturation has'placed Indian youngsters in .positi'ons of knowing no 
language well. 

5. Continue to emphasize preschool training programs that extend into the 
Indian home. The preschool i>eriod obviously is of critical importance. With 
ibis expand special training programs for all teachers who deal with Indian stu- 
dents or who wish to specialize In the area. ' 

6. Sponsor more research that investigates the place of education In accul- i» 
turation. Traditional pedagogical research by professional educators ignorant of 

Indian culture and acculturation is not enough. The skills of anthropologists and 
other social scientists are absolutely, essential. In particular, we must develop 
means of early detection of Indian students who are prone to academic failure. 
Our research has provided some tantalizing clues that need further verification. ^ 
We must also Increase our knowledge of the way educational failure and success 
relate to other aspects of the individual's life. Only by researching Indian educa- 
tion in the broadest sense can we hope to discover all the critical factors sep- 
arating succe^fes) from the failure. 

We must guard against those who offer panaceas. Undoubtedly, the problem - 
in overcoming the *shortcomings of past Indian education will prove to be Eb 
resistant to solution as any social problems we have faced. Those' who say th^y 
have all the answers are either dangerously naive or proceeding from ulterior 
motives. Truly, something must be done as soon as possible, but initiation of 
Ihrge remeuial projects beyond the present programs should be discouraged until 
researchers have a chance to di&cover and verify many more facts than we now 
have available to us. 



[Reprinted from Research Studies, Washington State University, PuUmau, Wash.] 
PUOBLEMS OF AMEailCAN INDIAN EDUCATION 

(By Deward E. Walker, Jr., Department of Sociology /Anthropology, 
University of Idaho). 

It may come as a surprise to many that a frequent result of cross-cultural ap- 
plications of Euroamerican education is the creation of rootless, apathetic, and 
unproductive people. In the past, many teachers and formulators of educatlonaT 
policy have been iu?-'-'nre of and/ or unwilling to adjust their programs to the 
cultural distinctiveness of- the American Indian, believing that such adjustn\ents 
were inimical to the American way of life. Too few understood that people can be 
attached to radically different cultural patterns and, in fact, prefer f^hcm to 
those of the Euroamerican. This ethnocentrism has led educators to adopt num- y 
erous damaging educational policies, which I believe have had a destructive effect 
at-least in Nez Perce, Yakima, Colville, and Paiute acculturation. I say "at least" 
because these are societies I know from research experience, but I am convinced 
that the following observations have'general validity. 

Early educators of the American liidian commonly insisted on an almost •< 
complete abandonment of aboriginal cultures. In the name of *'e<lucation" they 
often demanded that the Indian student abandon his language, basic patterns of 
family organization, various subsistence techniques such as fishing, hunting, 
or root gathering, and particularly religions beliefs and practices divergent from 
Euroamerican patterns. In fact, in the name of education it has been suggested 
that the Indian student's pa.st is a handicap, that it is something that can 
Only hurt him. 

Under such conditions the student frequently con(*ludes that he is little more 
than an imi)erfect White man. All too often education has created in him the 
notion that he is not really a person possessing a distinctive and valid culture, 
language, and history different from those of the ICuroamerican. Frequently 
educators have stated explicitly to the Indian student that their task is to 
"civilize" him, or to "bring him up from savagery." This,- of course, is an ex- 
pression of that ethnocentrism which effectively puts the Indian student beyond 
the reach of the Euroamerican e<lucator. In view of the biological and social ob- 
stacles to forgetting that one is an Indian, this is a very damaging emphasis. 
It asks the Indian to do the virtually Impossible, and while thus frustrating 
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him, leaves him no. alternative course for his life. He can never be fully a White 
man but comes to despise ^nd distrust that which is most natural for him to i^e-^ 
an Indian with a distinct cultural background. 

Out of such educationally induced dilemmss as these come the apathetic, un- 
productive people who are of. no use to theinselves, their own culture, or the 
culture of the Euroamerican.The real tragedy is that this educational point of 
view is false. Many educators have scrupulously avoided racial prejudice, only 
to exercise an even more damaging cultural prejudice.. It is not necessary or even 
possible that we all be culturally alike in. order to participate profitably in 
the same society. Apparently some educators" are coming to realize that cultural 
differences may be of great value to a society and should be encouraged. The- 
ethnocentric, '*one culture" tyranny of the past exercised at such great cost 
to the Indian hopefully will soon disappear from educational philosophies. 

Commonly educators have assumed that there can be only one curriculum for 
all ethnic groups in the educational system. This attitude has been justified in 
the name of dcmocraOy, i.e., no special treatment /for any group. Generally, 
this has been a self-defeating approach when applied to the education of American 
Indians. The rof usai to meet the special needs of the Indian student has nlcic^ed 
him at a permanent disadvantage. I wish to emphasize particularly tl5e*&'reat 
need' that still t^x^sts in many American Indian reservation communities for 
si)ecial curricula development, curricula that do get to the nee<ls, particularly the 
value needs that obviously are more important for the Indian student than the 
highly touted technical skills, 

Closely related to this problem has been the educator's common assumption 
that the value of his own way of Ufe is self-evident. Commonly, the ethnocentriq 
educator is a product of a middle-class Euroamerican home and educational 
system, i)0.ssesises a set of successful life experience, and often thinks of himself 
as the resiult of a special act of creation. S.uch attitudes are common in all cul- 
tures, of course, and seem so obviou.s to people that they often assert that their 
cultural patterns are based in natural law. 

By and Ir.rtro. tlie teacher who works from such assumptions hurts no one 
so long as his students share his cultural background. These assumptions become 
highly maladaptive, however, when the same teacher is working with members 
of a different culture. Many of the values he takes for granted are highly objec- 
tionable in American Indian cultures. For -example, a willingness to engage openly 
In competitive verbal exchanges is vary bad form among many American Indian 
cuItuTi'S. To amass great amounts of m<]iney likewise is objectionable. In many 
of these cultures a quiet 'dignity and personal reserve are the most proi>er inter- 
personal behaviors. Similarly, what by our standards would be regarded as a 
waste of individual economic resources is often prescribed behavior. For example, 
it is often cr.lturally prescribed that the individual immediately distribute any 
economic surpluses he may suddenly gain, thus accumulr.ting in good will great 
security against future shortages and emergencies. In many Indian cultures, 
the most esteemed man is the most generous man, and not the man who owns 
the biggest house or car. 3Edu cation that champions worldly success through in- 
tensive individual competition, and economic "thrift," ttierefore, often runs' 
counter to basic American Indian cultural patterns. 

In the pnst some educators have condemned habits and attitudes of Indian 
students that in fact are expressions of basic cultural differences,- The Indian 
student thus tends to be thrown into the hapless situation of believing that he 
is somehow personally responsible for creating problems for the educator through 
behavir.f? in ways perfectly natural and proper to hini. The over-all effect of this 
dilemma i.. the destruction of the Indian's solf-respect and motivation. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that such conditions produce adults who 
in their apathy are incapable of adjusting to the demands of either Euro.iinorican 
or Indian society. Such individuals are products of an educational system based 
in larire part on the Euroamerican educator*s idea that the American Indian 
either has no past or possesses a past that must be forgotten and eradicated. 
Traditionally, manj^ educators have not seen the cultural background of the 
Indian student as something of value through which to reach him. An awareness 
ami use <»f his < nltural bacfx'irround is a vita^ prerequisite for sncc-ossful incul- 
cation of skills essential to the Indian studeri's adjustment, to the world of the 
ubiquitous Euroamerican. 

•A first remedial step in overcoming past fi ihires of American Indian tnlucation 
must be education of educators to the nature i."d continual existence of American 
Indian cultures. Clearly, it is uuwiso educationatl policy to assume that the In- 
dian student shares the same skiils. vahies, and goals as Euroamerican students. 
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Indian culture continueg. and Indian children learn Indian values ip their pre- 
school years. By the time they enroll in the first grade, their basic personalities 
are well formed. The educator cannot simply blank out training at that phase, 
but can only adjust to it and hope to direct its development in productive di- 
re<^tions. 

An important part of t^iis education of educators to the nature of the Indian 
past and the continuing existence of Indian cultures would he to exploit 
systematically the vast anthropological literature dealing with the American 
Indian. This is not the romantic literature of tiie noble red man but the literature 
of the traine.d student of American Indian cultures. It ia the result of laborious 
accumulations of i^actual materials regarding Indian culture, personality, and 
over-all world views and- orientations. 

Indian cultures are more t-han a few feather^^that appear on celebration days ; 
they are extremely complex and highly variable adji\s>tments to worlds that have 
been drastically transformed. The Indian was well adapted to the world that 
he faced before the appearance of tlie Euroamerioan, and the techniiues and 
attitudes appropriate to that world often have continued as the world around 
him has changed. If he is to be effective, the educator mus^t understand what 
these persisting values and attitudes are and the. nature of the world for which 
they were appropriate. Only through such an awareness will the educator be 
able to acwmplish the essential task of using things in the American Indian's 
background as bases of rapport, bases uix>n which he can inculcate productive 
skills and adaptive values apf^ropriate to the new world in which the Indian 
presently finds himself. 

Second, there must be adopted a policy v/hich recognlzet^ a twofold educational 
duty to the Indian. We must educate him in values as well as technical^ skills. 
Technical education Is a self-defeating undertaking unless at the same time the 
Indian acquires' values which make these skills seem worthwhile. 

Great emphasis must be placed on the inculcation of the individual values on 
which our society depends. We cjfinnot assume that these values are self-evident 
to the Indian student or to his parents. The values they regard as self-evident 
are different and appropriate to a different culture. In order to avoid permanent 
damage ^to the Indian student that can result from attempting to destroy basic 
values, the educator must pursue this goal, at least initially, within the Indian 
student's value system. He must isolate within it and develop those values that 
can effectively assist the Indian to adjust to Euro-American culture. 

It is essential that he work within the Indian culture, for anthropological 
research has clearly shown that he can rarely expect to supplant this value system 
entirely. In a very real sense, therefore, the Indian must be prepared by the 
educator to live in two cultures. Unless the value systems characteristic of the 
respective cultures can, be harmonized in the student, little educational success 
can be expected, only frustration and apathy. 

A third means of overcoming past educational failures is to place special 
emphasis on the development of verbal skills. Educators often assume that the 
American Indian student has no special needs in this area. Yet Indian students 
have failed consistently as they have moved into higher educational levels which 
required reading comprehension of more and more complex materials. Tests 
have shown that this is a major weakness in many American Indian students 
and that it is due primarily to (1) possession of a different language and (2) 
very bad training in English at home. Often six-year-old students come to school 
with little or no knowledge of English, but are still expected, without any special 
training, to keep up with the other students. Usually this results in permanent 
educational damage. Indian^ students either are not passed or are passed without 
adequate preparation. Very soon the student is in an impossible situation, and 
salvaging him is l>eyond the capacity of even the. most advanced educational 
techniques. 

The development of trade schools is not a satisfactory answer to Indian 
educational problems. Some educators have felt that the development of 
trade schools in certain areas close to American Indian reservations woultl 
be a way of solving the Indian educatiom.1 dilemma. They argue that the 
Indian student in whpm the educational process has failed will be well adapted, 
to various types of .trades and that he will take to these very easily. 

Thus Indian students are condemned to a second-rate existence since such, 
traiijing tends to obscure the student's Jbasic educational needs in the areas of 
verbal skills and the values and attitudes that give some meaning to the 
educational experience. Whether they be enrolled in trade school or high 
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schoql, it is no exaggeration to say that many Indian students have no clear 
idea why they are in schdoK We must, therefore, concentrate on these primary „ 
needs before we attempt to satisfy more mundiine needs for technical skills. 
It . is obvious from all I.Q. testing that there is a spectrum ef ability 
within the American Indian population quite as great as that within 
our own. There are many Indians capable of the highest educational 
achievements who should not be forced to learn only the types of skills that 
trade schools can provide; Clearly, the trade school can be regarded only aa 
a temporary stop-gap measure and not as a panacea for American Indian edu- 
cational problems. 

A fourth means of -avoiding certain past Indian educational failures would 
be to integrate into a single icoordinated program the efforti^ and skills 
of psychologists, social workers, counsellors, and teachers. We must havo 
inti'gratt^d programs to help :?'^ercome the severe educational -handicaps that 
are based in inadequate food, shelter, family ba'^^igraimd, and the severe 
emotional pro.blems known to be common among Indian students. Two many 
past edncational programs have been confined to the classroom. It is 
a rare teacher who really knows much about the life of his Indian students 
outside the classroom. Further, we cannot ignore the 'general economic proverty\ 
of the American Indian population. Contrary to 'popular misconception, 
Indians rarely are the beneflciarifa of economic handouts from the g()vern- 
nient In. fact, they mainly are economically destitute and often cannot even 
qualify for W(>lfare. We must overcome the problems born of economic depriva- 
tion if we are over to cope successfully with the host of other problems .based 
in cultural diffcrenceis mentioned above. 

This efforts of psychologists, social workers, counsellors, and teachers must * 
be organized so as to educate the whole family as well. The educator must 
recognize that his educational efforts are in competition with an informal 
and highly effective Indian educational system that often champions different 
values and encourages behavior the teacher discourages. Home influences 
frequently blot out classroom influences, thus making jt necessary for the 
.^educator to enli.st the active support rather than passive opposition of the 
child's parents and relatives. Only integrating the efforts of a variety 
of specialists operating under a single program will it be possible to realize 
this goal. ^ 

Finally, I think that educators need to be reminded (if the great pride of 
American Indians in general, and i American Indian (students in particu- 
lar. This pride, often culturally emphasized, is responsifbile for the frequent 
preference for withdrawal and refusal to participate fu.itther. Yon hear many 
teachers who have delt with American Indian students saying, **Weil, I just 
can't reach them," Rarely is this the student's fault It is the educator's fault 
in the vast majority of caSes, because he has failed to develop rapport. 

No student can jbe bludgeoned or foixred to learn things that the educator 
thinks are ''good for him." Punishm'ent or ridictile for unavoidable nii.stakes 
is bad educational iwlicy anywhere but one frequently found jn the educational 
exr)eriencos of American Indians. Withdrawl of the student Js the most com- 
mon reaction after a few of these shaming incidents. In the past, educators, 
particularly the less-instructed older females, liave been fond of commt^^uting 
critically on the Indian student's inadequate clothes, his food, his language, 
or his personal cleanliness. Such efforts have produced a withdrawal .of the 
student, often so complete that no one can ever reach him educationally again. 

It is obvious tlint where suceessfnl, American Indian education is an ex- 
''cellent investment for, the c(mntry. the state, the federal government, and. most 
important, the Indian himself. U is our primary means of avoiding problems of 
individual and socinl adjustment. For the American Indian, education, as we 
know it, is primarily a process of adjusting an individual to a foreign culture. 
Successful education in the terms that ! have outlined above is th(? best wn.v of 
solvini: the social Jind psyeholo^ical problems that hnv(> become sn chnracterisl i(! 
of many American Indians who cannot cope with the alien world in Avhich 
they find themselves. 

The major Tiuli:in social problems at the present time are unemployment, 
welfareism, alcoholism, abandoned children, and juvenile delinquency, most of 
which eould be severely curtailed if cdticat ional programs were deveioiit^d 
which more iideciuntely uiet the peculiar needs of the Indian .'^tndent. The dc- 
velojmient of such progrnuKs is one of the most worlliwliile etTorts onr society 
can make. It is not merely more and more social workers that we .need, nor is 
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it more and more psychologists or welfare programs. It is a combination of all 
these in au integrated program that takes particular cognizance of the Indian 
student's cultural background, his distinctive' values and needs as a member of 
"a different culture, and that recognizes that he comes to our culture with a 
•built-in chip on his shoulder, one put there primarily by the Euroamerican. We 
must be willing and equipped to edncate^iiot only the student but also his family, 
the group so important in either negating 'or reinforcing the lessons he gets 
in school. Only by so doing-will w6 be able to avoid the continual creation of the 
apathetic, rootless, unproductive persons so obvious in . many American Indian 
societies at the present time. 

Senator Morse. Our last witness will be Mr. David Hall, tribal 
executive secretary, Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation, Pendleton, Oreg. 

I want to insert in the record Mr. rfall's biographical data : 

Business college, 2 years, Oakland, Calif.; Clieniawa High School; 
former member of tribal scholarship committee. 

I want to say that as a very proud Oregonian, I am verv proud of 
Mr, Plall. , - 

I know a great deal about his work. I have worked with him. He's 
been a great help to the Oregon delegation in the Congress many, 
many times. ' ^ ^ \ 

Ifc's a gi-eat privilege for me to present you to Senator Yarborough 
and also to this audience. 

You may proceed in your own way. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID S. HALL, TEIBAI EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
COIJFEBERATED TRIBES. UMATILLA INDIAN RESERVATION, 
OREG. ^ o : ^ 

Mr. ILvLL. Thank'you, Senator. I have been selected as an alternate 
witness replacing one of my tribal n^embers, and I just found out 
last night that I wouldx be t,he substitute, and therefore my statement 
willbebriet^ \ \ - . 

First, I'd like to acquaint the Senators wifh the Umatilla Reserva- 
tion, just what our reservation is. 

The enro]]ment on ou.r Umatilla Reservation is approximately 1,250 
memboi^ with approximately half of the members In ing on or in the,, 
vicinity of the reservation, , . \ « 

In th IK area in which the reservation is located during this past school 
year we Uavc had students in all the grades. 

Forty-eight of these were in high school last year, 15 graduating 
and this year, we will have 14. Compared to some of the other reser- 
vations wliich have testified in advance of me, our reservation is com- 
paratively small. . 

In the past we liave had a Wrions problem of dropouts and more 
particularly in the early part of their high school life, but this situation 
has improved, and from the information I have obtained, the dropout 
rate over the years for our children had been or Js said to be 16.7, wliich 
is less t lian tlie State average, I understand. 

As other witnesses before me who have expressed a need for a 
school such as Chemawa, I wish to endorse that, having gone there, and 
I believe that there is a need for such a school. 

We have broken homes, children without parents, and others who 
would use such a school. Possibly it wouldn't be for every high school 
student, * - 
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In our particular case, we have more or less integrated t/iHi the 
public schools, or at the present tim^ we do not have a public school . 
on the reservation. All our students are bused into ^'he surrounding 
towns, and this has been the case since about 1946. 

We only have a parochial day-school on tlie r^^servation at this tim^- - 
. My tribe, ^the Umatilla Tribe, is very mu^h interested in education. 
Approximately 10 years ago we set asidt? in the U.S. Treasury a fund ' 
for educational aids. ^_ ■ ' 

. We set aside $200,000 in the TJ.G. Treasury of which the interest was 
to be available each year fo: educational grants, and at the present 
. time we award $1,000 per school year for college and university; $500 
for trade or technological schools. . 

Our educational committee is coiisidei'ing recommending that these ^ 
be raised as tl^c costs of schooling have gone up. 

In the past, we have attempted to alleviate the dropout problem in^ 
high sf/aool. Tlirough a special program we have set up a loan pro- " 
^gi'-^iH to high schdol students. Those having a trust fund from which 
V i^e loan would be repaid, and this has eliminated the excuse that some 
parents use that the children do not have adequate clothing or lunch 
money, and this, I think, has a lot to do with correcting our dropout ' 
problem. \ ' 

I'd like to mention in addition that through the generosity, through 
the interest of formal tribiil attorney, Charles F. Luce, who left us to 
become Bonneville ©ower Administrator and later became Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior, that when he to.ok Feder ah employment^ he re- ] 
linquishcd his interest in the fees, attorney fees he was to receive and . 
set up a tnist fund for the Umatilla Indian children. ^ / 

It will contribute for the first time this year, starting this year, 
approximately %bfiOO a year for beyond high school. This is in addi- 
tion to the $8,000 we have available. 

^ Senator Morse. I never knew that, but that's typical of Charles Luce. 
I'm very glad you made that part of the record. 

Mr. ILmx. in the education- of our children, one of the better pro- 
grams, in my Of)inion, which has included any diildren, has been the 
Headstart, and in my opinion, tliase Indian children have been able 
to start even or sometimes ahead of the other kindergarten children. 
It's been a very good program. ... 

Also it's my opinion that our people are very proud to be Indians, 
and the fact of being an Indian hasn't retarded lum or kept him "from 
participating in activities in the area. 

During the past years, we have 'had a student body vice president, 
a head cheerleader, and the district winner in the American Legion 
speech contest. He to the State contest also, and we 'have had 
many participating j^orts. Kight*in our own Umatilla County area 
in the past 2 years we have had candidates for Miss Umatilla County, 
which is pait of the Miss America contest. We haven't had a winner \ 
in that. . \ 

Of our 14 graduates this year, all but two of them have made plans — 
five of them plan to go to college, three to vocational school. Two are 
; going to enter the service, and one will enter Haskell in Kansas. | 

One is entering the Institute of American Indian ^rts in San Mateo, 
and then, like I say, these other two are undecided at this time. 
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Our tribe has gone into some development nlafls, and at tliis time 
they are still in the planning stages, which will help solve, I believe, 
a problem which we hayfe had. 

In the past, we have sent students away to college and trade schools. 
They liuvo gotten special training, but we Imven't had the jobs on the 
reservation they nnght return to, so therefore, we are losing- some 
of the cream of the crop there. They will have ito go elsewhere for 
eniployment. 

I might siiy tliat the majority of the college graduates have been 
teachej-s, have become teachers in the education field. 

My testimony here has been rather brief, and probably I may 
hav^* overlooked something, but I am sure^^Jiat my fellow dele- 
gates who were here will tell mo what I sliould liave said and 
what I didn't say, and I'd like to. Senator, reserve a spot in the 
record to submit to you a written statement. 

Senator Mokse. I'd like to have a s.upplemental statement. 

Also I want you to niake yourself available to tlie counsel and to 
the stair of the committee: to answer questions that we may write to 
you from time to time. 

Mr. Hall. Certainly. 

Senator Mouse. I'm very proud that Senator Yarborough could 
stay long enough to hear your testimony. I am proud of your testi- 
mony, and if he has any questons, he may ask them now. 

Semator Yakborough. I am very much impressed and encour- 
aged by the record that is being made by your students there at 
Umatilla Eeservation. 

I am fighting deadlines. We've been looking at the clock eveiy 
miipte, but I want to hear every minute's testimony if I could 
and still' make the plane^ 

It was wortli staying. It is very interesting. 

Senator Morse. Thank you, Mr. Hall. After you leave I will 
make a comment, but I wanted to make it possible for the Sena- 
tor to leave now. It will take me about 5 minutes to close the hearing 
after lie leaves. 

I want to say, Senator Yarborough, in behalf of the entire commit- 
tee, I ap})re{iiate your coming out l^ere to help me conduct these hear- 
ings this morning. . 

I know I speak for Senator Kennedy when ^ I express his 
appreciation to you. 

I am particularh^ proud as an Oi'egonian that you were able 
to hear these witnesses this juiorning and learn about some of our 
Indian educational problems'here in the Pacific Northwest. 

I thank you very, very much, and I wish -you quick and safe 
tri^ back to Washington.' ' . 

Senator Yarborottgii. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. I will be with you somei time the latter part of 
tlie next week. 

Senator Yarborough. I want to thank you for the privilege of 
being here. This has been an interesting and stimulating hearing, but 
more than that, an educational hearing. 

I tliink it would have been worth it. It's a long wa^' to come, and I 
mnst catch a plane to get to my home State by night ; I have commit- 
ments all day long in my home State of Texas, but.it would ha^e been 
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worth it had it been a thousand miles farther, and one of the great 
vahies of serving in the U.S. Senate is serving witli men of dedication 
iuid j^reat ability and who are making a great eonti^ibution to American 
civilization, American culture. We have two of them right on this com- 
mittee, and I think it shows their interest/Thev don't look for big^ead- 
' lines. They Avork with gi'oups which are small in number, a few thou- 
sand American Indians, Senator Robeiii Kennedy, Senator Wayne 
ilorse. There are no abler men in the U.S. Senate, 
" Thei-e are no abler men in the U.S. Senate. 

It is one of the great privileges I have of serving there, serving with 
you and Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Morse. I say goodby to you, and Avish you Godspeed, and I 
want my fellow, one of my teachers in the Senate of the United States. 

Senator Yarbprough. x ou are the dean. You have been the dean. 

Thank all of these wonderful witnesses. I have heard it all except 
Mr. Walker, I am havin"; a copy of this sent to me, and I have, Mr. 
Walker,,,your statement m my pocket. I am going to read it on the 
plane. 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon, Senator Yarborough Avithdrew from the heajring 
room.) 

Senator Morse. I want the attention of Mr. Hall for just a moment, 
he and other members of the Umatilla delegation interested in talking 
with me about some of our i^ending problems in. the delegation, the 
Oregon delegation is working on, and I'd like to have you in my office 
in the Federal Courthouse at 3 :30. I may not be there right at 3 :30. 
I hope to be, but I hope to go over those problems with you, because 
you requested an audience. I'd like to go over them with you at 3 :30 
this afternoon or as soon thereafter as possible, and I hope Mr. Hall 
will accompanj^ you. 

Now, in closing these hearings 

STATEMENT OP LUCY COVINGTON, COLVILLE EESERVATION, 
NESPELEM, WASH, 

^ 

Mrs. Covington. Mr. Senator, just before you close, I just won- 
dered, I am from the Colville Eeservation, and I'm on the Colville 
Business Council, but we don't have delegates. 

Senator Morse. Would you like to make a statement for the record ? 
Please come forward. 

Mrs, Covington. Yes, I would. 

Senator Morse. Please come to the w itness stand. I will take it right 
now. 

Will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mrs. Covington. I am Lucy Covington. I am on the Colville Busi- 
ness Council. I reside in Nespelem, Wash. 
. Thank you. Senator. 

I-m not a delegate. I came here on my own, you might say. . 

Senator Morse. You are certainly w^elcome to testify. / 

M'* Covington. Because as you probably are aware, that tlie Col- 
ville Tribe are in two factions : One is requesting termination, liquida- 
tion of the reservation, in a similar manner as the Klamath. Tney want 
money, and the other faction is against termination. They want no 
termination, and.T luippen to be one that's against termination. 
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So therefore. I am not on any committees of tlie Colville Business 
Council. They nave appointed one committee, ?;,nd that's employment, 
and it is not an active committee. 

Thei'efore, th« only thing I attend is the council business meetings, 
and Mr. Parmeter, and this gentleman happened to be there when we 
were having a meeting. 

They wanted to know if we had educational problems, and I think 
you w^ell remember what was said there. Some people said they didn't, 
and I think you know w^hat faction that was, and we aaid we do. ^ 

I am a product of Haskell Institute. I attended the Nespelem school 
to the 10th ffrade, and it was u one-room school with one teacher to do 
all the teacning. . ' 

I attended, hnished high school at Haskell Institute, and I well 
understand w^hat the boarding schools can contribute to' Indian chil- 
dren, and I think w^hen you come out of a boarding school, you are 
able to integrate. You cannot send an Indian to a public school and 
think that you are goin-j: to sohe integration, because it doesn't, but 
at the boarding schools they do train 3^ou in table manners, convei'sa- 
tion, dresrf, and in some social life, which we don't have on the reserva- 
tion or in any Indian schools, because I think colonization was men- 
tioned here, that we have that because w(! have had the Bureiiu people 
there, and it's segregated in commuiiities that have tJieir own social 
life, w^hich doesnx include us. 

We have a number of students in all the boarding schools at the 
prese-nt time. At one time it was closed.\\ll the schools were closed to 
the Colvilles. They wariled all the students to go to public school, so 
naturally our dropout rate was great. V^^^. 

Several years agOj-the Nesi)elom School, high school, was not an 
accredited school, so tlierefore, we lost our high school. It was taken 
to Coulee Dam. Our dropout rate was great. 

]My brother had 10 children. ]VIost of them graduated, but w^hen 
they transferred to Coulee Dam, they started to drop out, and there 
is some discrimination. They have different classes. If you're w^orking 
for the Bureau, engineers, well, you belong to that group, and there 
is the other working class; then the poor people's class. I might say 
there was segregation already at Coulee Dam, and when our children 
came, well, it was even harder for them to take. 

Since they have been attending boarding schools, those who have 
dropped out are those from poor enviruiuiient homes or are orphans or 
w^hatnot and haven't been able to go to all these different boarding 
schools. 

Last year the education conmiittee from the Colville Tribe was dele- 
gated to go to all the Indian schools, and I feared that they were going 
to find problems so they could close the boarding schools to Colville 
children. 

I decided, at riiy own expense, to go along, and we went to all the 
Indian schools and to Haskell, clear to Albuquerque, and I was really 
enthused.-There have been , so many changes since I wrnt to school, 
to a boarding school, that they do get a great deal out of it. Even the 
problem children, the first year they were quite a problem, but when 
it comes right to their last chance, "If you do this certain thing again, 
j-ou will be sent home," there was a certain change, and the'following 
year sometimes they^vere on executive councils and whatnot. They 
have done real well. 
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J know that probably in tfie back of your mind you feel that it would 
be better for all Indians to go to public schools. 

No, Ir^think when you liave your boarding school, when they come 
from there and go to higher education, they are trained to integrate, 
and are able to handle themselves better. 

So there was, a statement liere made by several which said that in- 
stead of having a boarding school, as it was run when I was there, it 
should be made better, so tTiat it would be equal to any other schools. 

When I'left Nespelcm 1 learned, the 2 years I was at llaskell I learned 
more there than when they did get the higk^gohool, and my brother 
^ graduated from the Nespelem High School. He does not have tlie buck- 
ground that I have. 

Thei*e was a. great deal of building in all the boarding schools, as I 
noticed. The^ seemed co knoAv the needs, and I also noticed that most 
of the Indian schools are in Oklahoma, and we don't have any, but 
the Chemawa School, and another tiling I noticed, tliat they have a 
' ^ specialized education for those who need it, Noav, I think that it should 
always be oj)en for those that need specialized education. 
In Eiversido, that school, is run similar to a college and they have 
- a good merit system thei'e, and^l think that's a great school. If I had 
any children, I would certainly see that they went to there. 
I had any children, 1 would certainly see tliat they went to that scfiool. 
' Well, we have a few in each sclioof, and again, they are not segregat- 
ing one group because you're a Colvillc or Yakima. You just go to this 
school. I think it's. a great deal for these students, when they see how 
other tribes live, I mean how they are, and they talk to one another. 
They get' to know our ways are Jiimilar, but still there is a great deal 
of difference in the south and the north. S^^ I think that is also good. 
Just like the Englishmen coming over i^ere and the Fi^enchnien, 
finally you get to know one another and you get along real well, and 
that 1 think is similar. ■ . <^ 

Now, N'espelem School, last year they took the junior high to Coulee 
Dam.^ Js^ow, we just have our children there from high school, and 
the kindergarten, wliich is a great program, and Ileadstart, I think, 
has done a great deal for our little coiiiinunity. 

Mr. Parmeter saw what Nespelem looks like. I aske^l him to go. 
The Nespelem Indian School, is predominantly Indian, very few white, 
and the Coulee Dam SchopL is predominantly whitej and a very few 
Ind/ians. Although we have two school buses now, we wanted to enlarge 
our school, but the school board thought it best not to, and we had 
some Bureau men there. They felt it was better for our students to go 
to that school, * . 

Of course, when a community loses something like your high school, 
on lose your — it's one of your community projects. We have no school 
oard members from Nespelem or Indians on the Coulee Dam School 
Board, but we do have at Nespelem now. 

We at Nespelem do not get the best teachers because we have no 
housing for them, and there's a great need for hous'^ng for teachers, 
and we also have need for more school space, mpi^ room, more build- 
ing, because now there is a third powerhouse and we have migrant 
workers coming in there. There are not enough facilities at Coulee 
Dam now or Grand Coulee, M'hicli they wanted to make into one" big 
school. 

So we don't really know what is goin^ to be facing us tliis fall with- 
the influx of new residents, and what we have now. 
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Now, I started to take some notes here,, but I just cairt think. I'd 
like to talk to the man who was talking? about the Klamath termination. 
We all know that"* termination, a bit of cash does, not solve the problem 
at all. ' 

Senator, Mouse. I think what I will do on that subject matter, 
because it ii5 som.ewhat unrelatied to the educational problem, although 
probably cohnec;ted, is to see that you get a copy of the trauscrii>,t on 
this termination matter and ask you if you will file with this commit- 
tee a memorandum on this subject setting forth your point of view. 
I think this record should have your point of view, but I think you 
ehould put it in memorandum form so that you can write it witli great 
care. We all know how controversial it is, and I will se^. to it that 
counsel takes note of my ruling. I will see to it that there is'sent io you 
whatever we ha\ e in the record that deals with this subject matter. 

It would help us a great deal if you would give us a memorandum 
on it. It would l)e very helpful. . ' 

(The memorandum referred to had not been received Kvh^n this 
hearing record went to press.) 

AIi^s. CovixoTON. I would he lKii)])y. I was going to pick that up 
before I came. There has been a death. Now, it made me late. I belong 
to the executive board, so I didn't make it here in time. -.^ 

Senator MonsK. The record will be kept open so that we can get 
th6se supplemental statement^ filed, and I wish you to go to work on 
it and give us a memorandum. * 

. Counsel says that in order to make it relevant to the^e hearings, you 
should include in it your views as to what the imi}aGt of termmation 
wiW have on the schools and education for the children who are 
involved, - 

We ask for that because that n^akes it relevant to our hearings. 
Afttr all, it doesn't fall under our committee, but under ^he Interior 
Committee, as- far as the termination issue is concerned, but our com- 
mittee does have jurisdiction over educational problems. To the extent 
that it bears a relationship to education problems for Indian children, 
we -have jurisdiction to comment oh the educational aspects, co be sure 
you emphasize that in your memomndum. 

*Mrs. CoviNGTOis'. I shall. I also had the oppoilunity to visit the 
Klamatli Reservation, and I surely don't want my tribe to go through 
that if I can do jjnything. In fact, if, they said it^could help us, if my, 
own Senator Jackson would listen to me and take my word instead of 
the other, I think this thing would be solved. 

I stayed on the Hill there for 2 weeks last vear, talking and trying 
to get support from the Senate, but I think ne's too much for all of 
us. 

Senator Morse. You give us the memorandum, and thank you very, 
very much for your testimony. 
Mrs. Co\axGTON'. All right. 

There are several other things, but I'm glad you have given me this 
time, but now that the book will be open for hie to supplement 

Senator Morse. Memoranda on any other subject matter that you 
.want to. 

Mrs. Covington. All right. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very, very much. We^ appreciate it. 
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Counsel lias sn^iTgcsted, nnd I iif^vee that it he understood that others 
may wisli to file memorandums. The record will be open. How' long 
do you think, Counsel, you will keep it open? Thirty days? 

VVe will make the ruling, the record will be open for 30 days from 
today for the receipt of the additional momovand'ums. 

Now, iu closing tliese hearings, counsel and I havc^ had a little con- 
ference up here, and we had Dr. Walker come all the way from the 
University of Idaho, and he has given us his generous cooperation. He 
has simply inserted in the record the testimony and the exhibits he 
otherwise would have presented, and tlie acting chairman thinks that 
one of the most api>ropriate ways I could recess these hearings, which 
I'm about to do, is to read into the record so that othei's here would 
have the benefit of them, a summary of Dr. Walker's testimony, in his 
concluding remarks. I think they constitute a very fitting summaiy of 
our hearings this mornhig, and I am going to read them, as follows: 
• -Dr. Walkerat the close of his statement says: 

STATEME]^T OT^^m, DEWAUD E. WALKER, JR, CHAIRMAN, DE- 
PARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY/ANTHROPOLOGY, TTNIVERSITY OF 
IDAHO — Continued, as read by Senator Morse 

Senator AEouS^j (reading). '\ATiat can be done to remedy these grave 
problems produced in large part by inadefiuacies in past Indian educa- 
tion? Obviously, solutions will be difficim at best. However, among 
the immediate stepsNthat must be taken should be at least the following: 

1. Eeturn control of Indian education to tribal gov^ernments. Only 
they miderstand adecfuately the needs of their people. Public school 
boards have been remarkably insensitive and even hostile to Indian 
educational needs in the past. 

2. Recognize that the duty to educate Indian youngsters does not 
carry a license to destroy cultural patterns. Indian education must 
l>ecome a process of teaching the Indian to live in a foreign culture. 
This is the very best we can nope for. Attempts to blank out the native 
are doomed to costly failure. ' 

3. Make much better provisions for reservation economic develop- 
ment so tliat educational success does not force the individual to leave 
his home area. Often their leaving the reservation is the principal 
reason they fail to adjust to ^obs for w^hich they have perfectly ade- 
quate training. We all recognize that the threat of termniating reser- 
vations is a severe , obstacle to economici development. There must be 
more security for tlie future of reservations .if any progress is to be 
made. Dispersing Indian rest^l'vation populations creates more in- 
dividual problems than it solves. The increasing Indian element on 
skid rows in major western cities is dramatic evidence of this fact. 
Solution of Indian educational and related problems can take place 
only through strengthening ratlier than weakening reservation tribal 
governments, economics, and. particularly tribal co^itrol over Indian 
education. Model schools and research progi^ams associ^ited with them 
should bo expanded substantially and placed under tribal control. 

4. In view of our findings, dev&lop nitegrated education programs 
tlint stress Indian culture and Jiistory, education of the wliole family, 
and special programs in English speaking and reading skills. Because 
Indian children know little of their aboriginal language^ does not 
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mean their coiuinan(l of English is adequate. Often acculturation has 
placed Indian .youngsters in i:)Ositions of knowing no lariguage well. 

5. Continue to emphasize preschool training programs that extend 
into the Indian home. The preschool period obviously is of critical 
importance^ With this expand special training programs for all teach- 
ers who deal with Indian students or who wish to specialize in the 
area. 

6. Sponsor more research that investigates the place of education 
in acculturation. Traditional pedagogical research by professional 
educators ignorant of Indian culture and acculturation is not enough. 
The skills of anthropologists and other social scientists are absolutely 
essential. In particular, we must de^^elop means of early detection of 
Indian students who are prone to academic failure. Our research has 
provided some tant^ilizing clues that need further verification. We 
must also increase our knowledge of the way educational failure and 
success relate to other aspects of the individuaPs life. Only by research- 
ing Indian education in the broadest sense can Ave hope to discover all 
the critical factors separating success from the failure. 

7. We must guard a*^iinst tliose who offer panaceas. Undoubtedly, 
the problem m overcoming the shortcomings of pjxst Indian education 
will prove to be as resistant to solution as any social problems we have 
faceci. Those who say they have all the answers are either dangerously 
naive or proceeding from ulterior motives. Tiiily, something must be 
done as soon as possible, hut initiation of large remedial projects be- 
yond the present progress should be discouraged until researciiers 
have a chance to discover and verify many more facts than we now 
have available to us. 

Tiiese are challenging statements, Dr. Walker. One does not have 
to share all the implications of them to know that the problem before 
this committee is a very serious one, and I recess these hearing by 
giving the assurance of those here and interested in Indian problems, 
and those across the countiy, 'that this subcommittee under Senator 
Kennedy's leadership is going to pursue this matter until we have done 
the best we am to make the record that we thhik gives us a basis for 
lejrisiative recommendations to the Sonate of the United States, and 
with that, as my closing remarks, I now recess these hearings, subject 
to the call of the chairman of the subcommittee for reconveniug them 
at some other appropriate location in the country, and I want to thank 
all the witnesses. I want to thank this wonderful staff we have on this 
committee for its cooperatioj^, and I want to thank my. fellow Oregon- 
ians and our visitors from Washington and other States for the s^Men- 
did cooperation that you have extended to me as I have conducted 
these hearings today. 

Thank yoi\, and good day . " . ' 

(Whereupon the hearing was recessed subject to the cai'- of the 
Chair.) . \ 
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Prepared Statement of the Lum mi Reservation Indians, Marietta, Wash. 

There are approximately 1200 Indians living on or adjacent to tho Luinmi 
Reservation. ^Ye feel the necessity of qualified boarding yehools nearer to the 
reservations of the Pacific Northeast Coast. Students of any particular urea 
prefer to attend school with other students of tht^ir owa similar backgrounds to 
avoid many tyi)es of conflicts between the dilYerent reservations. The nearest 
boarding school to this area is Ohemawa located near Salem, Oregon. However, 
this school is only open at the present time to Navajos and Alaskans. The present 
boarding school acceptance is limited to those of low income and children who 
are having problems keeping up in their school work at public schools. We feel 
that'the boarding schools should be available to all types of problems, i.e. social, 
economic, health. 

All teachers dealing with Indians should have an orientation program regard- 
ing the background of Indians before they begin teaching. This would enable 
them to understand the problems involved with their students and be able to 
encourage them to continue fheir e<Uicafcion. Also, there is presently no back- 
ground in history books regarding Indiuns except that they were defeated at 
such, and such a battle. Additional classes in schools regarding Indian Culture 
should be available in addition to teaching Indian History. Teachers and parents 
are not too i^eceptive of Indians expressing their views and believe' everyone 
(Indians) have a ''chip on their shoulder". This alone is a definite reason why 
teacher orientation regarding Indian backgrounds is necessary. Also, students 
do not take an active interest In bx^hool sports or extra-curricidar activities as 
they feel they are not wanted or are not accepted both by teachers and students. 
Teacher Orientation would help to correct this as would All-Indian boarding 
schools* 

It is our understanding that the Johnson-O'Mally Fund is :to be used for 
lunches and other things the Indian students niight require. At the present time, 
however, it is nsed only for a few free lunches to very low income families. 
The individual schools apply for this Ftmd on the basis of noii-taxable land 
in their area. The Johnson-O'Mally I^md loses it's identity once it gets into the 
Ferndale School District. We are attempting to meet with the school district 
involved to resolve this problem so that it may be used to assist students that 
are not able to pay book fines, lost keys and locks, and home economies and shop 
material. Presently, if n student is not able to pay their book fines or for their 
lost keys and locks, they would not be able to receive their report cards. We 
feel that these fines should be paid out of the Johnson-O'Mally Fund. 

The Lummi Headstart Program is the best in Washington State i>er Ronald 
Tupper, Director of Headstart, University of Utah. The reason for. this is that 
we have Indian Teacher's Aids, a nice building with excellent liiAting, a good 
sized playground and nice playground equipmenti volunteers. Parents Club, 
parent \ participation and the approach to teaching is wonderful. The i)resent 
playground equipment has all been donated. However, additional funds are 
needed for the purchase of additional large and small items of play equipment 
and for^general spending money for such things as gas for small trips for the 
children\for visits to restaurants, stores, and for the purchase of small items in 
the local \stores. The present lunches for Headstart are supplied by the Ferndale 
School District lunch program. The Headstart Program in Lummi also requires 
the asslstknce of a janitor which at the present time no funds have been allowed 
for this service. Janitor work must be dona by the'Teacher'e Aids. 

This ar^a also needs more Bureau of Indian Affairs involvement in getting 
students in^ boarding schools, colleges, vocational schools, etc. They (BIA) seem 
to be detached as they do not show up for scheduled meetings or they appear on • 
the reservations without letting anyone know in advance of their arrival to be 
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Prepared. The programs nre simply handed to the tribes and are not followed 
through by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. At the present time students are sent 
away to learn a vocation and return to the same situation they left. Jobs are 
needed to provide these students the opportunity to utilize their education. 
Follow-ups should be made by the Bureau of Indian Affairs once an individual's 
schooling has been completed to see what use is being made of the education 
ttiey rec^4ved. Jobs should be a^railable on or near the reservations so that an 
Indian may have work near their place of heritage instead of being expected to 
separate themselves from.theix* birthplace. 

It is felt that work experience classes should be available throughout the 
school systems where students could work as part of their schooling to secure 
experience in working and earning their own living. Also, we feel that schools 
should not only stress education in high school as a step toward college but also 
be able to detect those students who are not college material and prepare them 
for a vocation that does not require a college degree. 

The number of Indians graduating from high school has been gradually 
increasing. Following Is a list of Indians graduating out of a mixed class of 
Indians and non-Indians : 

1964 : 5 out of 134. 

1965 : 4 out of 159. 

1966: 7 out of 137. 

1967; T out of 150. 
. 1968: 10 out of 143. 

The above figures include only the Ferndale School District which receives 
assistance through the Johhson-O'Mally Fund. There were a total of 20 Lummi 
Indian students graduating in 1968 between the Ferndale School District and 
the nearby Bellingham School District. The only percentages we have are related 
to students graduating in 1968 from Ferndale High School. In 1961 20 Indians 
entered Grade 7—30 per cept of these students between Grades 7 and 12 did not 
complete their education. The main reasons for these drop-outs are due to not 
having enough credits to receive their diplomas, social problems, and non- 
attendance due to non -interest in school, drinking^ family and economic problems. 
' - The Ferndale School District does hire and wants to hire more Indians if the 
funds were available to do so. However, the Home School counselor for the 
reservation is white and we feel that this person should be an Indian rather 
than someone of any other race. Indians will listen to one of their own kind 
rather than to an "outsider*'. 



Suicide Among Youth on the Quinault Indian Kebervation 
(By Harold L. Patterson, July 1964) 

I. INTRODUCTION 

My interest in this subject is occasioned by the fact that I have been in close 
contact with three youths who have killed themselves within the past two years, 
and with about twelve others who have either attempted or threatened to do 
tho same. All who died, and the majority of those who attempted or threatened 
suicide, had been students in my classes in the public school on the Quinault 
Indian Reservation in Grays Harbor CJounty, Washington. 

There has been a growing, If rather belated, concern on the part of the various 
social and law-enforcement agencies about the causes underlying this violence. 
As principal of the local school, I have been interviewed by those who felt that 
I might be able to supply some clues as to the nieaning of the tragedies. On the 
whole, I have felt quite inadequate in my attempts at interpretation. The purpose 
of this study is to use a very limited amount of research as a tool in organizing 
my' ideas and observations regarding this phenomenon. I frankly hope"^ through 
this exercise, to become a little more alert as to the symptoms, and to become 
better able to exert a helpful influence upon the lives of those who are affected. 

n. THE MEANING OP SUICIDE 

Through the trauma of personal grief which I have Experienced in the incidents 
at Taholah, I have been forced to consider deeply the nature of the act of suicide. 
It is extremely depressing to see such a waste of life ; to feel the impact of the 
finality and the utter hopelessness that is thus expressed. 
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What is suicide? It is the ultimate act of defiance toward God and man. It is 
the hopelessness of a trapped, imprisoned soul. It is an unwillingness to suffer. 
It is the burlesque of life and the mockery of death. It is the unanswerable cry 
for help and the final word in an argument with life. It is the supreme act of 
vengeance, wreaked upon loved Ones who have hurt, and failed to understand. 
It is the denial of rationality, justice, faith, and nope. Suicide is all these^ and 
more ; therefore, it is confusion. In spite o^! the individualism expressed in the 
act of suicide, it is an act with large and grave social implications. The society 
in which it occurs must face up to its responsibility for failing to meet the needs 
of its members. \ , 

In his preface to Emlle Durlthelm's definitive work on the subject, editor 
George Simpson states: "The individual inclination to suicide is explicable 
scientifically only by relation to the collective inclination, and this collective 
inclination is itself a determined reflection of the structure of the society in which 
the individual lives. * ♦ ♦ Where the rate increases rapidly, it is symptomatic of 
the break do wji of the collective conscience, ancl of a basic flaw in the social 
fabric." ' 

Actually, ill striking back at society in this way, the^ suieide is demanding 
that his society re-examine its own foundations because he ha? found some things 
in it which are intolerable to him. This thought is mad.^ clear by Norman 
Farberow : ^'Suicide shows contempt for society. It is rude. As Kant says, it is 
an insult to humanity in oneself. This most individualistic of all actions dis- 
turbs society profoundly. Seeing a man who appears not to care for the^ things 
it prizes, society is compelled to question all it has thought desirable." ~ Tliese 
insights lead us to the conclusion that suicide is a sickness, not only of the 
Individual within society, but also of the society itself. 

III. THE QUINAULT SOCIETT 

' Tlie foregoing conclusion makes it mandatory to evaluate thie society in which , 
the suicides under consideration occurred. One's personal viewpoint will deter- 
mine the approach he wi^ll use in such an evaluation, and it will likewise color 
his conclusions. This ne€^ not prejudice the objective value of the study if It 
is accepted as merely one contribution to the understanding of an exceedingly 
complex problem. j 

The village of Taholah, Washington, is a semi-isolated Indi^in community 
of over 400 people. There'are approximately twenty whites living in the village. 
Taholah is, therefore, a self-contained, socio-economic unit. The major regular 
sources of income are fishing and logging. Some members receive ^arge incomes 
from personal timber holdings from time to time, Thifl combination of factors 
puts the average i)ersonal income of the Qninaults among the highest of reserva- 
tion Indians in the country. All the people live in city-style dwellings, and the 
majority now have the normal sanitary and heating facilities for such homes. 

Although the Quinaults are 100% English-speaking, and have made many 
other adjustments to the larger soeiety, the effect of tlie Indian culture is still 
much stronger than one would at first suspect. Speech and thonght patterns, 
family life, social attitudes and customs, spiritual values, and the concepts of 
tlie meaning of life itself are still strongly affected by the paj?t,. This is true 
despite a systematic attempt on the part of government policies to obliterate the 
Indian culture in past years. (Indians now living have testified to nie of having 
received corporal punishment for speaking the Indian language to peers in 
sohooL) , ' 

The cultural factors are especially important in evaluating social problems, 
because the transitional state in whieh the people now find themselves is quite 
nnstable. Having been partially convinced that their ancestral backgrounds are 
unworthy of perpetuation, having partially rejected the religious beliefs and 
practices of tJie past, having heen confronted with a vigorous, numerous invader 
with a superior technology, the Indian society has a rather ambiguous self- 
image. The Indian has accepted much of the white man's philosophy with his 
intellect, but his heart is still strongly attaclu^d to hin primitive antecedents. 
Those characteristics which are typically "Indian" seem to militate against his 
competence in our society, yet he is not prepared to completely break with his 
cultural heritage. In this tension, he must reach either forward, into the future, 
or backward, into the past, to find his identity. He i.^ not accepta]>le as a transi- 
tional person, nor is he able to accept himself. His tendency is to hide in the 



1 Emile Durkheim, *'StiIcide." p. 16. 

a Norman Farberow, "The Cry for Help," p. 42, 
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shadows of the past, because that is all that is left. This ambivalence is strongly 
inimical to the collective and individual will to live. 

Furthermore, the "shadows'* of the past had some dangers. Some authorities 
believe that ♦ ♦ It seems probable that ♦ ♦ ♦ there is a greater propensity to 
suici&e among savage than among civilized peoples." ^ There is a hint of a carry- 
over of this. hypothesis in a stuciy of suicides in Seattle, Washington, conducted 
by Calvin F. Sehmid and Maurice D. Van Arsdol, Jr. "Indl'xns, with a population 
of 666 in 1950, had no completed suicides, and 15 attempted suicides during tV •» 
five year X)eriod, 1948 to 1952. Although this is the highest attempted suicide 
irate of any racial group, its reliability is low, because of tnfe small populution.'"* 

Being In an all-Indiau community, the Quinaults, have been more able to resist 
change whicli they feel is unfavorable than have some groups. Still, when they do 
resist, they have been called "stubborn," and when they yield, they, have often 
been called "gullible," or "naive." Much experience has taught* them that they 
cannot always accept the white man at face value. This experience has been very 
costly in treasure and resources. My »>valuation of this -situation is that it has 
produced deep feelings of inferiority. The Quinault J?ociety is one that has been 
forced to remain in a condition of adolescence for nearly 100 years, because it 
has been denied the privilege of self-deterjfaination. The frustrations of paternal- 
ism, with its failure to develop initiative, have bred a passive defiance. The 
intense pride of tlw Indian, and his sense of dignity, prevent him from completely 
selling out, therefore, he has turned his aggressions inward. Thus, he expresses 
his defiance in self -destruction in its various forms. Withdrawal, uncooperative- 
ness, cynicism, alcoholism, and many other problems which we have with Indians 
are all manifestations of the death wish. These symptoms are characterized by 
Menninger and others as "partial suicide." 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of their problems, the Quinault Indians are still 
fighting for a voice in determining their own destiny. It is a singular tragedy/ 
that this will to figlit has been the immediate cause of conditions wliich have 
precipitated the overt actions of their youth in responding to the suicidal tendency 
which I l?ave shown to bo implicit in the whole society. I feel that the responsi- 
bility'^for this lies at the door of those who have made it necessary for the 
Quinaults to fight for rights which were guaranteed to them by treaty with the 
United States government. 

Through their governing body, the Quinaults have strongly resisted attempts ' 
to open their reservation to the inroads of economic and social exploitation. In 
the past few years, there have been direct and indirect movements to force state 
civil and criminal jurisdiction upon the Quinault Tribe. They have seen this 
as the first step in the termination of federal trusteeship over their resources. 
They feel that they are not yet ready to protect themselves from the inroads of 
our highly competitive and commercially voracious society, so they have fought 
back. The result has been a stalemate. For about five years, there has been no 
effective law enforcement on the reservation. 

Because the Quinaults are basically a peaceful, law-abiding people, there 
were no immediate effects from the lack of law enforcement. After fi.ve years 
'without police. Taholah is still a safer place to live than most of our big cities. 
However, there has been a subtle deterioration of attitudes and morals, especially 
among the youth. Any parent knows that if he does not restrain his children, 
they will lose faith in him. All people* and especially young people, need the 
security that comes from liaving standards maintained and enforced. No com- 
munity could long remain stable without the backing of the law, and most would 
deteriorate more rapidly than has been the case here. 

In Taholah, a minority of lawless adults have made liquor available to the 
juveniles for years, and no one has been able or willing to stop them. There 
has bpen no enforcement of curfews, and young people have been abroad at all 
hours of the night. Because the social relationships in the village are so close, 
it has been extremely difficult for parents to keep their young people from close 
as.sociatlon with habituaa delinquents. Th^se factors alone are enough to explode 
any community, but combined with the additional factoi-s of cultural change, 
disintegration ia almost inevitable. ' | 

The Indian youth who does not excel in public school because the white man's 
education is not designed to meet him where he i&; who Knows that he is an 

3 Durkheim, p. 20. 

* Onlvin Schmld nrul Maurice Van Arsdol, Jr., ••Completed Suicides." 
» Durkheim. p. 20. 
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Indian, but does not know what that' moans because his traditions are buried; 
who knows that he doeH not have much of a futuve in society at large because 
he is not prepared to compete ; who knows he can get liquor whenever he wants 
it because no one is able or willing "^o stop the traffic; who has no adequate 
recreational or vocational programs available to him ; this kind of youth feels that- 
he has many reasons to believe that no one cares for him. And if no one else 
cares, why should he? When a young person in this frame of mind is confronted 
with the normal problems of growing up, it is not hard to understand why he 
should yield tojdespair. " 

These art^'-rhe general social backgrounds for tlie problem of suicides in 
Taholah, but they do not give the complete picture. Tliere are more specific 
motives involved. , 

X\\ INDIVIDUAL MOTIVATIONS FOR SUICIDE 

Durkheim has placed suicide in three main categories : 

■ (1) "Egoistic suicide, which results from lack of Integration of the individual 
into s(K'iety.''' This is the situation where the individual fe.els himself to be at 
cross purposes with his social environment. This attitude is more prevalent in 
indivirtuallstic societies. It Is worthy of * note that Indians^are highly individual- 
istic with regard to their personal commitments and conduct. To them, individual 
freedom is a paramount value. ^ 

(^) Altruistic suicide: "Where the individual's life Is rigorously governed by 
custom and habit, suicide ♦ * ♦ results from the individual's taking his own life 
because of higher commandments, either those of religious sacrifice or unthinking 
political allegiance." Such a person is willing to give his life for a "cause." 

(3) Anomlc suicide: Anomic suicide results from lack of regulation of the 
individual by society. Human nature depends largely upon external restraints, 
and when tliet?e are removed, the individual is unable to adjust himself to the 
change, nor can he establl.sh adequate self controls. 

Altliough the foregoing is a useful system of classification, it could be an over-; 
simplification which views the problem only from the standpoint of the individ- 
ual's relationship to his total society. It is more to our purpose here to observe, 
if possible. Some of the individual's own reasons for killing himself. Farberow 
summarizes that "The most serious suicidal potential is associated with feelings 
of helplessness,, hopelessness, exhaustion, and failure, and the feeling *I just 
want out*." * 

Very pertinent to the present treatise are the findings from a study of college 
students at Cornell University.' This study revealed the following personal ^'mo- 
tives for atempted suicide : , 

(1) "A desire to destroy himself because he can no longer tolerate the discrep- 
ancy between how he appears to himself and how he would like to be," The 
applicable element in this motive is that Indians have been continually con- 
fronted with goals that are not consistent with their backgrounds. If they were 
entirely immune to theSe appeals, they would not experience frustration when 
they are presented.oA school boy who has intelligence but is not really encouraged 
by -his parents to achieve in school because of cultural conflict will certainly be 
discouraged by his failure to meet the standards of the school. His pride and his 
conscience are both involved. 

(2) "A need to punish the other person who has been so frustrating and has 
brought him so much hurt." This reminds me of a 15-year-old boy who committed 
suicide after years of trying to keep his mother and father together. He had 
been in^ several fights witli his mother's paranmnr shortly prior to his death. v 

(3) -'An urge to repent for some sin." It may surprise, some to learn that 
the religious background of the majority of Indians on the Quinault reservation 
is characterized by a puritanical strictness which is not reasonable. Some of it 
is based upon artificial standards, and i^s* influence has been to hlghl;^^ sensitize 
the consciences of the young people. 'Mora than one child has asked" me if he 
would go to Hell if he attends movies. When they find some of th0 standards 
impossible, they tend to abandon all standards, hut they cannot/ as readily 
abandon their guilt feelings- This has produ(jed a devastating effect upon the 
morals of the community. I do not hesitate to credit it as a strong factor in 
some suicides. I would hasten to add, however, that there is no religious teaching 
in Taholah which would imply that guilt could be expiated in this manner. 



« Darklielm. pp. 14-ljj. . 

' Fnrbercuv, p. n;-?. 

8 Time. Sept. 7. X\)G2. p. 40. 
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(4) "A cry for help, ^Please rescue me, don't leave me alone !' " To what extent 
this is true of those in Taho'^ah who succeeded is unkaowal^>le, except in terms 
of their* background. But at least two liistanees of attempted suicide bring 
this motivation into sharp focus. One lad said repeatedly, after shooting himself 
in the abdomen, *'I didn't want to do it ! I don't know why I did it!'' Certainly 
there is a'strong bid, for attention in this circimjstance, although the boy nearly 
died to get it. 

In a study of suicide attempts among children which was reported in Science 
Digest,* there are two motivations which are different from those already given, 

(1) "The suicide attempt ♦ * is in obedience to„the command of an imagi- 
nary voice," 

(2) "The suicide attempt is due to a desire to join a dead relative/' 
Although these are based on a study of non-Indian children, there are factors 

in the Indian culture which make them especially significant, I will deal with 
the two as one, because in this context they are so related. 

It Is not an unusual occurrence in Indian society for one to receive dreams 
or visions of spiritual beings or of highly symbolic objects. Prophecies of danger . 
or death ar^ not rare, nor is their fulfillment. Along with this is the presence- 
of a remnant of the past which is almost universally denounced, but which is ' 
also universally feared. This is the Tonianowis, or Indian Doctor power, by 
which one individual is enabled to hurt or destroy another through supernatural 
means. These are part of the environment of the Indian, and no honest attempt 
to understand his problems can afford to ignore it 

I Avas in i)ersonal contact with a young woman who, while iti a trance state, 
thought herself to be conversing with her long dead aunt. Her aunt was "calling" 
her, and, in response to the call, the young woman attempted to wade into the 
river. It took considerable force to rescue her from drowning. 

Another young woman who now has lost three brothers through suicide, 
told me that she occasionaly grieves for one of her departed brothers. At such 
times, she has felt the urgent call to join him. 

One family openly attributed the death of a son who had committed suicide . . 
to Tonianowis power, which they said was being exercised by someone who 
"had It in far" the family. I have observed enough. -phenomena of this nature 
to know that the problem is not an imaginary one, regardless of how one might 
wish to interpret it. Usually* the Indian will not discuss this aspect of his life 
with the outsider, because he has a normal aversion to having his sanity or 
his intelligance questloiied- The person who wishes to be helpful must also be 
humble enough to treat such beliefs with respect, regardless of whether he 
understands the Indian viewpoint 

There is another influence upon conduct of young people in Taholah, which 
has not been mentiioned In connection with other studies. There is a very strong 
tendency in the Indian culture to influence persons by ridicule. Because the 
society is highly individualistic, making it taboo to exert direct influence upon 
one to lead him agalnsthis vcill, ridicule is developed as an indirect way of achiev- . 
Ing this end. It is an exceptionally powerful method of demanding conformity/ 
because of their intense pride. There is evidence that much of the Immediate v 
. pressure upon those who killed themselves was brought to bear upon them by 
peers who dared them to do it, and ridiculed them if they .seemed reluctant. 
They called them "chicken" thus goading them to action. It shocking and in- 
comprehensible to think that young people would do this to one who has been 
a companion from Infancy. Yet we must realize that the point la already made 
that this is a manifestation of a sick society. The only \way that I am able 
to interpret this fonn of cruelty is that those who urge others to self -destruction 
are demonstrating that they too are sick, and are in the very /same danger. 

In conclusion, I must emphasize the fact that^ln the majority of cases of - 
successful and attempted suicides in Taholah, the young people had been 
drinking alcohol. It would be a simple and superficial rlevice to attribute tlie 
whole problem to this, and let it go at that. However, the reports I have received 
and my own observations bear out that they were not so drunk that tliey dirt 
not know what they were doing. Any petJ^on would ne^.d to bo in good control of 
his faculties to enter his house in the dark, remove a rifle from between a 
mattress and spring where two people were sleeping without awakening them, 
go to a drawer and find the only bnllet in the house which would fit the gun. load 
it in the dark, and fire at himself. Though he had been drinking, he could not 
have been drunk. My considered opinion is that the alcohol did not supply the 
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'motivation for tlie deed, but it did supply the "courage." By this, I simply mean 
that the natural inhibition.H were paralyzed enough by drink to make the thought 
an overt act 

It would seem that the obvious, immediate remedy ia to control the Alcohol. 
Some local law-enforcement agencies, have promised to do this^ but one wonders 
why they did not do it long ago, if they can do it now. - 

There is a more optimistic note in the fact that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
is now providing personnel and services which are designed to fill the moral, 
spiritual, and social vacuum which has long existed In Taholah. Through special 
educational and recreational programs, through stimulating and guiding com- 
munity interest in beneficial projects, and through personal counselling, an honest 
effort is being made to rectify the errors and deficiencies of the past. 

if these efforts can result in building up the self-respect of the community and 
its members, in providing some attainable goals, and in giving hope for the 
future, they will have achieved their end. None of these things will happen unless 
the new generation can find reasons to be proud that 'they are Indian-Americans. 



Repobt op the Board op Inquiry Into Hunger and Malnutrition in the 

United States 

tTh§ full text of "Hunger USA" is available from Beacon Press (BP-310), 

Boston, Mass., $1.05] 

A summary 

Introduction 

In issuing this report, we find ourselves somewhat startled by our own .findings, 
for we too had been lulled into the comforting belief that at least the extremes of 
privation had been eliminated, in the process of becoming the world's wealthiest 
nation. Even the most concerned, aware, and informed of us were not prepared 
to take issue .with the presumption stated by , Michael Harrington on the opening 
page of his classic, Tlie Other America : *'to be sure, the other America is not 
impoverished in the same sense as those poor nations where millions cling to 
hunger as a defense against starvation. This country has escaped such extremes." 
But starting from this premise, we found ourselves compelled to conclude that 
America has not escai)ed stfch' extremes. For it became increasingly dlflBcult, and 
eventually impossible, to reconcile our preconceptions with statements we heard 
everywhere we went : 
— that siibstantial numbers of new-born, who survive the hazards of birth and 
live through the first month, die between the second month and their 
second birthday from causes which can be traced directly and primarily 
to malnutrition. . 

— that protein dei>rivation between the ages of six months and a year and 

one-half causes permanent and irreversible brain damage to some young 

infants. ^ , 
—that nutritional anemia, stemming primarily* from protein deficiency and 

iron deficiency, was commonly found in percentages ranging from 30 to 70 

percent amo^g children from poverty backgrounds. 
— that teachers report children who come to school without breakfast, who are 

too hungry to learn, and in such pain that they must be taken ^ome or sent 

to the scl^ool nurse. 

— that mother after mother in region after region reported that the cupboard 
was bare, sometimes at the beginning and throughout the month, sometimes 
only, the last week of the month. " . 

—that doctors personally testified to seeing case after case of premature 
death, infant deaths, and vulnerability to secondary infection, all of which 
wefre attributable to or indicative of malnutrition. ) 

— that in some communities people band together to share the little food they 
have, living from hand to mouth. \ 

— that the aged living aloixe, subsist on liquid foods that provide inadequate 
sustenance. 

We also found ourselves surrounded by myths which were all too easy to believe 
because Xh.ey are so comforting. We nuluber among these : 

Myth : The really- poor and needy have access to adequate surplus commodities 
and food stamps if they are in danger of starving. 

Fact : Only 5.4 million of the more than 20 million poor participate in these 
two government food programs, and the majority (^f those participating are not 
the poorest of the poor. 
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Myth: Progress Ir bolnj? made as a result of massive federal, efforts in which 
multiinillion dollar food programs takecare of more people now than ever before. 

Fact: Partieii^tion in government food programs has dropped 1.4 million in 
-Uie last siy years. Malnutrition among the poor has risen sharply over the past 
decade. 

Myth : Hunger and starvation must be restricted to terrible places of need, such 
as Mississippi, which will not institute programs to take adequate care of its 
people, ■ ■ ' 

Fact : Mississippi makes more extensive use of the two federal food programs 
than any state in the United States. 

In addition to the hearings, the site visits, the personal interviews, the 
anecdotal stories, we leame^-from government officials, statistics, studies, and 
reports, that where,, by accident or otherwise, someone looked for malnutrition, 
he found it— to an extent, and degree of severity previously unsusnwfpfl. 

To the best of our knowledge, we have collected the studies and information 
compiled by all who have gone before us and have supplementedjt with the best 
evidenc<^ti^\t our own direct efforts could uncover. At best, w(»*can make an 
educated gdess as to the order of magnitude of the problem. But the chief con- 
. tribution we can make does not rest with engaging in a numbers game. 

It lic3 elsewhere — with the revejrsal of presumption. Prior to our efforts, 
the presumption was against hunger, against malnutrition ; now the presump- 
tion has shifted. The burden of proo^/has shifted. It rests with those who would 
deny the following words of one of our n^enibers, "there is. sufficient evidence to 
Indict" on the following charges. ' s . 

1. Hunger and malnutrition exists in this country, affecting millions 
ol uur leliow Americans and increasing in severity and extent from year 
to year. 

2. Hungtri* and mnlnutrition take their tolKin this country in the f(^rm of 
infant deaths, organic brain damage, retarded growth and learning rates, 
increased vulnerability to disease, withdrawal, apathy, alienation, frus- 
tration and violence. 

3. ^i-here Is a shocking absence of knowledge in this, country about the 
extent and severity of malnutrition;r-Ji lack of information and action 
which stands In marked contrasc to our recorded knowledge in other 
countries. 

4. Federal efforts -aimed at securing adequate nutrition for the needy 
have failed to reach a significant portion of the poor and to help those 
it did reach in any substantial and satisfactory degree. 

5. Tlie failure of federal efforts to feed the iioor cannot be divorced 
from oyr nation's agricultural policy, the congressi(uirfl c(mimittees that 
dictate that policy and the Department of Agi-ienlture tiiat inipleiiients It; 
for hiinger and malnutrition in a country of abundance must be seen as 
consequences of a political and economic system that spends billions to 
remove food from the market, to limit productions, to retxi*e la;ul from 
production, to guarantee and sustain profits for tlie producer. 

Perhaps more surprising and shocidng is the extent to which it now "ests 
within our pow^r substantially to alleviate hunger and mnlnutrition. While 
new programs are needed, and new legislation is desired and urged.* there are 
now reserves of power, of money, of discretionary authority and of technical 
know-how which could make suhsLantial inroads on the^ worst of the 'Con- 
ditions we have uncovere<l — and this could be commenced not nexi year or next 
month — hut today, I . 

Chapter T. The MUslssippi Story: A Case History in Bureaucrat ic Xoyi-Rcftpoiifte 
This chapter sets forth, the events; which triggered national awareness of 
the existence of hunger and malnutrition in ^lississippi. the Congressional and 
adiiiinistrative concern generatoil by these disclosnres„It doctunent;^ the ineffec- 
tiveness of the so-called massive federal effovf^ substantially to alleviate the 
problem to da^te. 

Chapter If. Documenting the. ExtM oi Tfungcr and Malnutrition i-^i the UtiitcS 
States. . 
Scope of the Problem 
'• he Board found concrete evidence of chronic hunger and malnutrition in 
irvery part of the United Spates, as a result either of field trips or hearings 
or upon a rev'ew of all available studies evaluating the nutritional status of 
the poor 
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Those conditions avo not oonfiiiod to Mississippi. In America, the nnniber 
of victims of clironic Iiungev and nialnutritiou appears to reach well into the 
millions— and the situation is worsening. 

These conditions, directly documented or corroborated by the Board, include: ' 
—a high incidence of anemia among poor infants and children — urban 
and rural— white and non-white. Among the young, anemia can have 
serious and lasting medical and emotional t effects-, 
—evidence of retarded growth (abnormally low in heights and weights) 
attributable to malnutrition In l>oth urban and rural poverty areas 
— conditions of severe protein deficiency, which in early childhood, may 

cause permanent brain damage 
— a prevalence of nutritional deficiencies and anemia among pregnant 
women in poverty 

— u high incidence of parasitic diseai^es associate<l with malnutrition on 

field visits to South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, Alabama and 

Indian reservations 
—significant indications, based on a limited number of studies of severe 

uutritional problems among the elderly 
— th(» prevalence of some of the most acute conditions of malnutrition 

among migratory farm workers and Indians 
— specitic findings of malnutrition from such diverse urlian areas as New 

City, Washington, D.C., Des Moines, Iowa, New Orleans, Chicago, 

Boston, Cleveland and Seattle. 

Effects of Hunger and Malnutrition 

The conditions of hunger and malnutrition ascertained by the Board are 
of such ;):rnvity and immediate concern as to constitute a nationai disgrace. 

■The Board's concern stems in large part from an awareness, not simply of 
the existence of hunger, but of the scientifically established toll that it takes. 

That price begins even before birth — with injury to the unborn baby. It ler.ults 
in a death ratt^ among the pooi.', that is often as high as five times the national - 
average for infants betweea one month and oiie year. Graphic evidence of the 
disparity between rich and poor infants is presenter! on pages 34-37 of the 
Report. 

The damage cause<i by malnutrition can affect future generations. Those 
women whose small stature is attributable to malnutrition are prone to give 
birth to piviiia-ture babies with a substantially higher incidence of birtli defects, j 

There is increasing evidence that lack of protein in the diet of youngsters 
can cause severe and irreversible brain damage. 

Malnutrition lowers resistance to disease; it is a prime cause of infant 
mortality ; and is a significant contribntoi-y cause of parasitic infection, worms, 
viruses and bacterial diseases. 

Other direct effects of malnutrition include listlessness and apathy, shortened 
life expectancy; disabilities resulting from inadequate growth and diseases 
such as blindness, rickets, scurvy, and i>ellagra. 

Yet, those consequences which result from classical instances of malnutrition 
represent only the tip of the iceberg. Each extreme case is indicative of a greater 
number of borderline cases; Each case identified and documented is indicative 
of many undocumented and unreported. 

The cosrt of this chronic hunger, of under-nutrition and ninlnutrition, takes 
many forms: educational, psychological and social. 

Hunger for food overrides hunger for knowledge. Teachers and prinripiils 
reiu'atedly told the Board the obstacles which hunger places in their way — in 
the form of listlessness, fights over food, inattentiveness, acute hunger pangs, 
withdrawal, a sense of failure. 

Tlie ultimate costs are to be found in patterns of social unrest, distrust, 
alienation, withdrawal and frustration which, in varying degrees, can be traced 
back to. conditions of chronic hunger and malnutrition. 

The hunger we have seen contributes directly to the schisms that threaten our 
society today. In a land of affluence and of agricultural plenty, it cannot help but 
aggravate a sense of injustice, of grievance and of frustration and revolt. 

Order of Magnitu^o and Prohahlc Pattern of Distribution 
The Board recognizes thai no definitive estimate can now be made regarding 
the number of people suffering from hunger and malnutrition in the United 
States. Nonetheless, the Board presents evidence which supports its tentative 
estimate : 
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**It Is possible to assert, with a high degree of probability that we face a problem 
which, coiieervutively estimated, affects 10 million Americans and in all likelihood 
a substantiifiUy higher number." Conservative estimates are that this may affect 
as many as 14.5 million of the nation's poor. 

Moreover, it is possible to identify those areas where the incidence of hunger 
and malnutrition is likely to be extremely high. Where income is low, where 
postneonatal (one month to one year) mortality rates are high, and where par- 
ticipation in welfare and food assistance, programs is low or nonexistent, the 
Board suggests that hunger and malnutrition are prevalent On this basis, the 
Board has identified 256 hunger counties requiring immediate and emergency 
attention. 

Chap ter III. The difficulty of documenting hunger and mahintrition in the United 

The Board of inquiry was startled by the absence of knowledge, research, ex- 
I)erimentation, afBrmative action and even concern about the existence of hunger 
and malnutrition In the United States. In seeking to learn why so little informa- 
tion was available, the board turned to those sectors of society Which seemed to 
possess the responsibility for documenting the nutritional status of the American 
people: The health professions; public health authorities; private charitable 
organizations; and the private food sector; The board concludes that each of 
these sectors have failedi:o fulfill Its responsibility, has allowed hunger to go, not 
merely unchecked, but also unidentified. As a result, the board recognizes that, 

**Jf this report is marred by any single element, it is the anomaly of asserting 
that a phenomenon exists, and that it is widespread, without being able to ascer- 
tain its exact magnitude or severity because no one ever believed It existed". 
Th^ Health Professions 

The Board presents evidence that : 

The extent of recorded medical knowledge about dietary intake and malnutri- 
tion among the poor in the United States consists of about 30 studies, wliich^"^ 
with a few exceptions — have been limited in scope, and limited in methodology 
to the mosi easily determined manifestations of malnutrition. 

Medical schools do not train students to recognize malnutrition. 

Most hospitals do not keep systematic records or perform tests necessary to 
ascertain the presence of malnutrition. 

The lack of data is used as the basis for inability to move quickly toward 
solutions, and some professionals have turned lack of data into confirmation that 
malnutritton does not constitute a serious or pervasive problem. 

PuJ)lic Officials 

Among puMlc officials, where the resiwnsibility is clearcut, the board found 
a shocking lack of information or action : 

— The Public Health Service has no knowledge of the extent of malnutrition 
in the United States, although it concedes that a serious ;?roblem exists. 

— The De|)artment of Agriculture has conducted extensive studies to learn 
how much money is spent on food, and which foods are most popular among 
Americans at large. At the same time, its knowledge of nutrient defi- 
ciencies of the poor is scant, superficial, and unsatisfactory, 

— Other federal agencies have not added, significantly, to the collective 
knowledge of the federal government about hunger and malnutrition. 

— DietitianN and nutrition experts, public and private, on the state as well 
as the fpdt'ral level, have not become familiar with the dietary and nutritional 
needs. of the poor. 

Private Gharitahle Organizations . 
In a survey of over 100 charitajt)le organizations across the nation, the Board 
of Inquiry learned that in contrast to the extensive overseas feeding programs of 
organizations such as CARE, the immediate and severe problems of hunger 
in the United States have been addressed by the private sector in only a limited 
fashion. 

The Private Food Sector 
The Board of Inquiry asked 75 food manufacturing companies: (a) what 
steps were being taken to determine the number of people now being excluded 
from the domestic food market Jbecause of low Income and (b) what remedial 
efforts they were engaged in. Of 35 companies responding; The board learned 
that there has been little activity In the private sector In determining the food 
needs of the poor. , 
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This inactivity on the domestic front contrasts markedly with the situation 
abroad. A major contribution of the private sector in helping needy populations 
in poor and ueveloping countries has been the development of new and fortified 
foods, which )}y themselves, provide many of the nutrients for a nutritionally 
adequate diet ^ 

When certain barriers to acceptance of these foods are recognized, when 
taste, appearance, ease of preparation, adequate delivery systems are consid- 
ered, and finally when an appeal is made to the. nutritional advantages of a food 
rather than its sjMKiial utility to the poor, the likelihood of acceptance is signifi- 
cantly e hicreased. With these qualificatiousl the Board of Inquiry makes rec- 
ognition of the valuable role that fortified foods can play iu alleviating hunger 
and malnutrition in the United States. 

Chapter IV. Analysis of Federal Food and Welfare Programs 

The Board has examined in depth the three chief programs designed to 
alleviate hunger and malnutrition — 

The Commodity Distribution Program ; 
The Food Stamp Program ; and 
The Welfare Program 
And it has taken a brief look at consumer education efforts and the school 
lunch program and consumer education programs as ancillary programs to 
combat hunger and malnutrition. ^ 
We are forced to conclude that these programs do not do the-job. 
These programs clearly have failed — but responsibility for this failure can- 
not be laid merely to lack of money or staff. Much of the responsibility for the 
failure of these programs rests with the mode of administration adopted, the 
discretionary decisions made, and the failure to use the full statutory power 
available to f ullfill the purpose of these programs. 

Coimnodity Distribution Program 

Under this program, the Department distributes surplus commodities to 
needy families. 

These foods are called basic commodities and are provide^ in the form of 
cornmeal, corn grits, flour, non-fat dry milk, peanut butter, rice and rolled wheat 
These are the foods that the commodity recipient can cotmt on receiving each 
month — aljbeit with some variations in amount and variety. 

The government however, has available special additional money to buy 
and distribute free any other kind of food — orange juice, turkeys, beef, vege- 
tables. It has the power to distribute such foods to the hungry. 

This ''section 32" mon^^y (Section 32, P.L. 320^ 74th Congress) designed to keep 
the farmer's prices high and to provide food for those in need, is not part of the 
President's ^)udget The Congress does not have to appropriate it. It comes di- 
rectly and automatically 'to the Secretary. Last year, it added up to $700 million. 
Of that $700 million, some $500 million was either returned to the Treasury or 
carried forward into the fiscal year. Less than $150 milUon was used in 
coimection with commodity or food distribution programs. 

The Board of Inquiry found that 300 of the poorest counties in the United , 
States have no food assistance of any kind. Local oflacials in many of these ' 
l)oor counties have refused to apply for federal food assistance, because of 
unwillingness to extend help to Negroes, who constitute the overwhelming ma-i 
jority of the jpoor counties without food assistance. ^ 

The Department of Agriculture has the power to start food assistance pro- ^ 
grams where need is evident Yet, until April, 1968, the Department consistently 
declined to exercise its power to institute commodity distribution programs where 
local officials had refused to apply. 

In counties where^ commodities are distributed, they seldom reach even 
a majority of the poor population. Some people are declared ineligible J[>ecause 
their income is too high, although substantially below the poverty line. Some 
people are discouraged from participating because the distribution depots 
where they must go to ojbtain commodities are too far away, and the com- 
modities received are difficult to transport. 

Consider the following : 

Assumption: That all families with a given number of members and a given 
income normally spend the same amount of money on food. This is the assump- 
tion underlying the use of surveys to determine what are "normal expenditures." 

Fact: Tne USDA concedes that a primary problem in poor families is that 
there is no plan for spending money, hence, there is no '^normal" amount of money 
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spent each month on food. Bills, fixed expenses, and poor consiiiner practices 
devour income the day it dribWes in, so that there can be no amount specifically 
allocated for food expenditures. No steady doliar-and-cents imttern to the ex- 
penditures of poor people has yet been established. 

■Assumption; A family in poverty normally pays a constant amount of money 
for food .from month to month. This justifies the requirement that parficipants 
spend a fixed sum on stamps each month or- be ineligible for further assistance 

Fact: Food expenditures may double — or be cut in half - from month to month 
dependmg upon emergencies, pressing bills— and on income which may vary from . 
month to month or season to season. . ' ' ' 

Assumption: That as a family's income Increases, the percent of income spent ^ 
on food increases. Food stamp prices are set so that, at the lowest levels a sharp 
rise in stamp prices accompanies a modest rise. in income. This. assumption ap- 
pears to be coupled Trith the further assumption that the lowest income families 
spend for food first and pay their bills last. 

Fact: At low levels of family income, food expenditures give way to fixed 
expenses. Items like rent, utilities, and overdue bills come first. What is left 
IS what is spent for food. And this pattern does not change as income increases 
( until one is substantially above the poverty line ) . 

The requirement that the poor lay out the cash for stamps all in one lump 
sum—and that they purchase the minimum amount or none at all — has worked 
considerable hardship. And once a person chooses to participate, he must continue 
to do so at the same level every month or he will be disqualified and required 
to apply all over again for eligibility. 

A further inadequacy of the program is its unwillingness to pro\ide even 
its participants with an adequate diet. I^y the Department of Agriculture's own 
standards, the money value of stamps falls consistently and deliberately below 
the amount necessary to secure a minimally adequate diet. Nutritional studies 
indi«ite that. those participating in food stamps in fact are only slightly better 
off nutritionally than non-participants. 

The county option system which has thwarted use of the commodity distribu- 
tion, program in many counties has been at least as great an obstacle to insti- 
tuting the food stamp plan. The Secretary of Agriculture denies that he has the 
power to distribute food stamps in counties which refuse to apply. Yet section 
14(a) of the Food Stamp Act expressly gives him that power. 

After presenting this and other evidence, the Board of Inquiry concludes that 
the Food Stamp Program.has failed to fulfill its promise, and proposes a number 
of steps for administrative reform. See pages 6&-67. 

The commodity distribution program does not supply enough food for the 
month. Food runs out, people go days without food. Moreover, the variety of 
foods distributed is not adequate to meet minimum nutritional requirements, 
despite the recognized fact that most of the tliree million participants must look 
to the commodity distribution program for their total food supply.' 

As the Board points out, the USDA does not meet its own standards for 
minimum nutrition : * 

Each month the USDA distributes to a family of four' commodities with a total 
retail value of slightly over $20. The UiSDA has determined, however, that a 
family of four should spend over $90 per month — on a varip^v of foods— i" 
order to obtain a nutritious Ciiei:. ' 

Each month the USDA distributes less than 100 pounds of food to a family of * 
four, a total of 23.38 pounds o£ food per person. The USDA recommends however, 
that to obtain an adequate diet, a family of four should have 308 pounds of a 
variety of nutritious foods. This figure excludes milk and eggs. 

The USDA recommends 50 pounds of meat, poultry or fish per month for a 
family of four. It distributes less than eight pounds to a family of four on 
commodities. The USDA suggest 176 pounds of fruits and vegetables. The family 
on commodities received less than five pounds a month. 

The Board of Inquiry concludes that the commo<lity distribution program 
ia a failure. While thoy do not feel that changes will make the program suc- 
cessful in the long run, they make proposals for administrative reform which, 
within the framework of existing legislative authority, would benefit the hungty 
and malnourished substantially. (See page 56), 

Food Stamp Pr gram 
The Food. Stamp Program, in theory, was to correct the deficiencies of the 
commodity program. It was to let the poor choose their o\%n foods. The bonus 
. coupons they bought with their normal food dollars would multiply their food 
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fjurcljasuTg power at i(K'al stores. Eligible families would buy the food stamps 
lit rf^ltes set by the Secretary of Agriculture. The law requires that such prices 
be^set at a rate equivalent to the "hornial expenditure" for food. The Secretary 
decided to set staiyp prices by determining average expenditures for families 
of different size and income. 

Averaging the food expenditures of the poverty population proved adminis- 
^ tratively expedient , to . the USDA, but became a uightniare for the hungr/. 
Families who had literally no Income were averaged in with towest Income 
families and expected to pay rates based on averages with money that did not 
exist. In areas where the commodity distribution program was being scrapped 
in favor of food stamps, the no-Income family found itself whipsawed between 
a program that had distributed food free and a new program that assumed 
that the family had paid for its food. When tb» Rwif^hnvpr occurred, partici- 
pation dropped radically, Vcr once, America became aw^are of its hungry. 

This awareness led to piecemeal efforts at improvement. These efforts in tura 
uncovered other Inadequacies in the planning and administration of the food 
stamp pfogram. The lowering of the minimum food stamp charges pointed up 
the Inequity of the prices at "higher" Income levels. Every time the income of a 
family of four rises by 10 dollars six of those dollars must go toward food 
stainps. The schedule of charges set up by the USDA suffers from certain internal 
- ii\conslstenci£S and operates to discourage participation. 

J School Lunch Program 

/ Desi)ite its potential for directly alleviating hunger and malnutrition among 
the children of the poor, the school lunch program has to date, proved unsuccess- 
ful. At most, one-third of poverty stricken children attending public oehools 
participate. Although Congress expressly provided in the National School Lunch 
Act that poor children shall be served without cost or at a reduced cost, a 
majority of poor children are forced to pay the full price for school lunch or go 
without. The School Lunch program in fact, operates for the benefit of the 
middle class. 

Consumer Education Programs 

Education in the advantages of budget, planning, bargain shopping, and food 
selection has been "held out as a solution of the malnutrition problem. 

If education is the answer, the Board finds that little of it exists. In addition, 
limited evidence would appear to indicate that the jpoor use their food dollar 
well and that they need greater purchasing power, more than education on how 
to^use that purchasing power. 

Much' of the need for education, budgeting knowledge, sophistication and 
skills stems from policies and procedures which make programs complex and 
directly decrease their utility to the poor. The call for education sometimes 
masks a shifting of responsibility for the defects of a program from the adminis- 
trators, who have made the program complex, to the poor, who cannot cope 
with that complexity and red tape. 

The Role of PuhUc Aasisfap<^e Programs in Feeding the Poor 
The ability to eat adequately in the final analysis depends upon money. The 
poor do not have enouffh money to buy the food they need, despite the myth of 
massive federal handouts. Three out of every four Americans who live below 
the poverty level receive no help from federal -public assistance programs 
whatsoever. 

Some of those who do not receive federal assistance receive "general assist- 
ance" from liie state and local government. But "general assistance" is minisqule 
in scale — amoimting to less than six percent of federal expenditures under public 
assistance programs. 

Most states administering federal welfare monies do not pay the minimal 
amount necessary for subsistence as estimated either by their own standards 
or by the federal government's standards. Actual payments consistently fall 
below tile level to which families are entitled by law. 

Consequently, the Board of Inquiry finds those who do participate in federal 
public assistance programs do not get enough money to secure a nutritionally 
adequate diet. In fact, welfare recipients who receive the highest level of pay- 
ment in the nation have been found to suffer from inadequate diet. 

Thus to live on welfare is to be virtually certain of inadequate nutrition. But 
three-fourth of tlje poor do not even get welfare. There are four distinct causes 
for this lack of participation: 
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1. The categories of federal a8sistance are a limitation on eligibility. 

.2. The state exercises its power to restrict portitiipation in federal public 
assistance programs. The states can simply decline to participate in federal pro- 
grams, or they can restrict the number of participants" by imposing additional 
eligibility requirements* 

3. The mode of administration on the state and local level restricts 
participation. 

4. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare consistently declines 
?:o. re-examine state plans for conformity to federal law, court decisions and 
affirmative constitutional requirements. 

Chapter V. Ag^ricultural Policy 

...Responsibility for the design, enactment and administration of food assist- 
ance prosrams — both domestic and international — has traditionally been vested, 
in those groups and individuals in government concerned with protection of 
the producers of food. Such a policy converts programs to feed the poor^into 
disposal systems to relieve market gluts and protect profits. 

The central focus of agricultural policy has shifted over the years from the 
small producer, the family farmer, to the large pro<]ucer, the commercial and 
corporate farmer. 

In 1967 alone, for example, nine large landowners receive a total of over $14 
million from one or a combination of farm programs designed, as the Department 
of Agriculture puts it, "to en<:ourage, promote and strengthen the family farm". 
' Judged by the allocatfon of payments to farmers in 1967, this purpose ha» not 
been achieved. Some 42.7 piirceut of farmers — the classically small family 
farmers — with gross income of less than $2,5(X) receive 4.5 percent of toto' farm 
payments from the government while the top 10 percent of farmers — the large, 
diversified, and in many cases corporate landowners — each with more than 
$20,000 gross Income received 54.5 percent of total farm payments. 

The large scale producer, aa a result, is well protected. 

At the same time the interests that dominate agricultural policy have not 
supported efforts to feed the hungry. The Board of Inquiry concludes — 

1. The composition of the Agricultural Committees of Congress — which 
pass upon major food assistance legislation — dictates that inevitably the 
needs of the poor and hungry will be subordinated to the Interests of large 
agricultural producers ; and 

2. The relationship between these agricultural committees and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture — .which administers all major food assistance legisla- 
tion — dictates that inevitably the Department's priorities will place the 
interests of agricultural producers first, the needs of the poor and hungry 
second. 

Chapter VI* Recortimendaiions 

The Board of Inquiry has made recommendations which call for both imme- 
diate action, to alleviate the present emergency conditions and for long range 
programs to eradicate hunger and .malnutrition in the United States. 

Immediate Relief / ' 

We call upon the President to : » 
^ — declare that a national emergency esists : 
— institute emergency food pro-ams within these 256 hunger counties, at 
migrant farm camps, and, after consultation with tribal councils, on selected 
Indian reservations ; all this to be done as the first earnest eifort of a na- 
tional resolve to dispel hunger ; 
— use all/available statutory authority and funds including that under Section 
32 P.li. 320 74th Congress customs receipts; under emergency food and 
medical appropriations (receipts) for the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
and under the 1967 Social Security Amendments providing for federal 
participation to needy families with children in order to assure completely 
adequate food programs in these counties ; 
— ask Congress for Immediate enactment of such other powers and appri)- 

priations as he needs; 
— use also in these places the authority and funds provided under the federal 
food programs, to the extent that dohag so will not take funds away from 
other areas ; 

— report to the people by September 1968 the numbers of needy people reached 
in these counties, jthe numbers yet unreached (if there be any) and the 
• nutritional adequacy of the diets provided for all these programs ; 
— report, at the same time, plans for longer range programs* 
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Lonff Ranffe Reoommendationa 

The baalc federal food program should be the free Food Stamp Program. 

MigihlUty for food stamps ahonld be keyed to income, de£)endentS} and 
medical expenses. The formula should bear some negative relationship to the 
same factors as the federal Income tiax. 

At levels set by law, persons- should become eligible for varying quamtities of 
stamps? without further investigation. 

An eligible person should receive more or fewer stamps depending on need- 
Since the criterion is n^, there would be no reason that the recipient pay 
anything for the stamps to which he or she is entitled. 

We b^eve that school lunches should be available to every child enrolled in 
public, private, or parochial schools up to and including the I2th grade^ as well as 
in kindei'garten, Headstart or other pre-school centers, nursery schools, and 
day care centers. The lunches would have to conform to federal nutritional 
standards, ' 

If it be required that families who can afford to pay for lunches do so, then 
we suggest consideration of a system of non-transferable lunch stamps which 
would be the only currency acceptable for federally supplied lunches, which, 
would go to food stamp recipients along wiith their other stamps and which could 
be purchased by other parents at the issuing office. 

School lunches could appropriately be used for prudent experinjents with 
the palatabllity and nutrition^ effectiveness of so-called fortified foods. 

Either the.I>epartment of Health, Education, and Welfare or the Office of 
Economic Opportunity should be directed and funded to employ and train a 
large number of food stamp recipients (perhaps at a ratio of one trainee to 
every 50 recipients) as nutrition and health care extension workers among 
the 

Until such time as the President is able to report to the country that no 
households (or only an insignificant number) have diets that fall below the 
Department of Agriculture's criterion of "good" and that federal assistance is 
no longer n factor in keeping them at that level, custom receipts under Section 
32 shonld be made available as required to supplement other appropilatlohs for 
the food needs of the poor. 

Medical, graduate, and nursing schools should give much more attention 
to the diagnosis and treatment of malnutrition, and to an understanding of its 
causes and effects. 

Binally, we do hope and urge that private organizatimis concerned with 
human welfare will address themselves to this most elemtotal of all of hu- 
manity's problems and that each will find within its ^purposes and resources 
i,t8 own distinctive contribution; and that all these 9zfeanizations will, as 
part of their contribution, continuously monitor and evaluate governmental 
programs. To this end^ and as a first step, we shall ourselves dlstrlbut our prin- 
cipal findings and our recommendations- to groups representative of the nation's 
poor. 



CHEMAWA PHS HEALTH CENTER-CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF CLINIC ACTIVITIES, APRIL 1968 



Number Amount 



Contrsci medlcat cars: 

A. RsfractloM. - 18 4342.00 

B. L«b procedures 9 76.50 

a HMpttaltatlons 8 1,744.82 

D. X-rayi 8 105.00 

E. Dr. Thomiwon: 

OtBeevbiU- ^ 55 275.00 

Suraary ., 3 421.50 

F. Anojlhe5a ^ i 4 mOO 

a SpacJally visits. 16 368, M 

H. Ambulance - 2 87.00 

I. Dr. Davis (glasses repairs) ^ Ua 00 

Glasses- repaira, no prescription reftUs 50 

I mmunteatlons, tetanus toxoid boosters- 11 

Vlrfts: ^ 

Seen by physjcian 419 

Seen by nurse only 663 

Hew vfsJts -> 10 

^^wl ^^^^^^* ^^^^ rechecked at orthopr'^^j dlnic, UnlversKy of Oregon Medical ^ 
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Infirmary admissions, April 1968, Chemawa School Health Center 

Days 

Charlene Joseph (admitted March) Cellulitis, 12B 2 

Carl Fox, Gastroenteritis, 9B 1 

Hilda Jacobs, Strep throat, IB 4 

Eva Wilson, Seizure, 6N' : ^ 2 

Fred Tukrook, Nausea, 16G ^ 

Harold Howard, NPO for tests, 9M 1 

Myrtis Shoogukruk, Emotional problem, 5C— 3 

John Druclf, Strep throat, IE * 1 

Emma Nicolai, Post-op tonsillectomy, SM 2 

Eunice Ruhl, Overdose medication, 17 J 1- 1 

Andrew Romandos, Strep throat, IE 2 

Violet Williams, Overdose medication, 17J 1 

Alma Kingeak, Suicide attempt: (overdose), 5E 2 

Agnes Lewis/ Post-op myringo, 6K 1 

Titus Amos, Possible fracture, 17A : 1 

William AkootChook, Sprain, 17C 1 

Willie Kasayulie, Headache, 16H 1 

Myrtis Shoogukwruk, Emotional problem, 5M 1 

Margaret Samson, Post-op laparotomy, 9C 4 

Richard Hensley, Abdominal pain, 9M 1 

Marie Henry, Post-op artery transplant, 7M 3 

Blwood Gocde, Infected dermatomycosis, 121 . 2 

Calvin Fred, Post-op tonsillectomy, 8M 1 

Lee Titus, Eczema, 3D 2 

Kathy Goozmer, Possible pneumonia, 8Pi 1 

Blwood Goode, Strep throat, IB 4 

Timothy Samson, Boils, 12A— _ 5 

Sophie George, Headache, 16H 1 

Lee Titus^ Eczema, 3D___ ^ 2 

Brenda Sam, GI testing, 9M 1 

Stella Sheldon, Suicide attempt (overdose), 5B 1 

Joseph Zackar, Chest pain, 16B— : 1 

Roland Adams, Boils, 12A 3 

Gloria Gregory, Abdominal pain, 9M 1 

Admissions: 32 Days - 61 

CHEMAWA PHS HEALTH CENTER— CLINIC VISITS, APRIL 1968 



Visits Revisits 



I. Infective and parasitic disease - 245 27 



A. Evaluation of pulmonary TB - 3 

C. Gonorrhea 1 

D. Strep til roat, suspected 202 11 

E. Strep throat, culture positive. 41 13 

M. Miscellaneous ^ 1 



111. Allergic, endocrine, metabolic, nutritional 13 13 



A. Hayfever 1^... 

C. Uticaria 1 2 

D. Eczema 2 4 

E. Disease of thyroid 1 1 

F. Diabetic evaluation 2 > 2 

G. Obesity 2 4 

M. Miscellaneous - 4 



IV. Diseases of blood = 1 II 



A. Iron anemia 8 

C. Anemia evaluation 1 3 



V. Mental, psychoneurotic and personality diseases 10 



C. Personality disorder 1 

Acute brain syndrome 2 

M. Miscellaneous 7 5 
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CHEMAWA PHS HEALTH CENTER-CUNIC VISITS, APRIL 1988~Contlnued 



. Visits Revisits 



V!. Diseases of nervous system and sense organs.. 

A, Conjunctivitis — . 

C. Refractive errors , 

D. Repair of glasses,. 

. F. Corneal opacity 

H. Otitis externa 

I. Otitis media 

K. Perforation of tympanic membrane — 
N. Epiiepsy _ 

0. Kearlniloss 

S. Mastoid ciaaning 

IW. Mfscelianeous- 

Vii. Circulatory system-.!. - 

B. Propliylactic treatment of RHD 

M. MIsceilaneous 

VIM. Respiratory system,;, 

A. Co!d,-L...j 

B. Sinus J , 

C. Laryngitis,., 

E Pneumonia 

F. Bronchitis 

/ J. Pharyngitis 

M. Miscellaneous 

!X. Digestive system,.: 

A. Dental problems roferredl 

B. Peptic ulcer 1 

D. Hernia 

E Gastroenteritis 

F. Functional disorder of intestlone 

M. Miscellaneous. -J 

X. Genitourinary system , 

B. Pyelonephrllls 

D. Menstrual disorder 

■ E. Vaginitis , 

M. Miscellaneous 

XII. Skin and cellular tissue 

' A. BoH , 

B. Cellulitis 

C. Lymphadenitis : 

D. Warfa 

E Pyoderma.^ ^ 

F. Contact dermatitis 

G. Nonspecific dertniatltls,.- 

H. Tinea pedis , 

1. Dermatomycosb 

J. Ingrown toenail 

K. Acne 

<.M. Miscellaneous. 

XIII. Bonos and organs of movement. 

A. RIteumalold ar^jrltls , 

B. Muscular rheumatbm 

M. Miscellaneous 

XVi. Symptoms and Ill-defined conditions 

A. Vertigo 

C. Spoocli disturbance, therapy 

E Disturbances of CVS 

F. Dlsturtunces of respiratory system 

XVn. Injuries and adverse reactions 

A. Fracture evaluation 

B. Fracture positive 

C. Sprains and strains ^ 

E Laceration 

F. Superficial Injuries 

G. Contusion , 

H. Foreign body 

I. Burns 

J. Toxicity from alcohol, medication, etc.. 
M. Miscellaneous 

Total 



113 



5 
18 
46 

1 . 

5 

6 
4 



28 



74 

.... 

2, 
3 . 
2 , 
5 



24 



3 
3 
1 
2 

I . 
14 



18 



7 
2 

2 . 
1 , 

10 
7 

1 . 

3 . 
1 

2 
13 
32 



14 

; 3 

18 
7 

25 
8 
3 

4 . 

5 . 
10 . 

"tiT 



130 



4 

17 
43 



7 
2 

37 
2 
2 
2 

14 



3 


19 




16 


3 


3 


87 


13 



If 



3 



4 

9 
25 
12 



17 


15 


9 


8 
7 


8 
7 


3 


16 


1 




16 


1 




1 


. - 97 


45 



3 
13 
1 
9 
12 
3 
4 



395 
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Chemawa Boabdino School 
eabpathology (fiscal yeab 10c8) 

Audiograms: 866 (total enrollment) ; 822 (October) ; 44^ (February). 

1 ■ I 

215 Audiograms were considered abnormal, > 
77 of which were iievv students, ; 
95 students were refered to CMC Otolaryngologist, 
40 Myringoplasties were performed on 35 patients (5 bilateral), 

2 Mastoid Revisions, 

4 Tympanotomies, 

, 3 Hearing aids purchased (2 additional students had hearing aids on trial 
basis Without acceptance. 

The above procedures accounted for 42 hospitalizations and 91 inpatient days. 

Surgery by month: November, 3; December, 16; January, 9; February, 14; 
March, 3 ; April, 1 ; May, 0, 

All needed procedures were accomplished with the exception of 3 indicated 
myringoplasties on 2 students. Attempts have been made on 3 occasions to obtain 
surgery permits without success. 

Extensive follow-up of each procedure was provided by the CMC Otolaryngolo- 
gist and PHS staff. 

25 Students were seen by a Speech Therapist weekly from October-May. Plans 
have been made to hire a full-time Speech Therapist (utilizing funds from 
Alaska Vocational Rehab, and Equipment purchased by BIA so more students 
can take advantage of this service. 

VISION CONSERVATION (FISCAL YEAR 1 908) 

Every student has vision tested by home room-teachers^ at the beginning of 
jjcuooi year. The results are sent to the Health Center. Appointments are made 
with CMC Ophthaimologists. 

Refractions hy month 



September 38 

October, _ 117 

November 24 

December : 13 

January 16 

February 6 

March 21 

April - — : 18 

Total 253 



New students and students who are currently not wearing glasses are given 
priority. By November the only refractions left to do were old students who were 
currently wearing glasses. Biannual refractions are done throughout the year 
on students presently wearing glasses. 

Annual Trachoma checks were made on all Navajo students. This is done by 
Dr. Bums (Ophthalmologist) University of Oregon. 

TUBERCULOSIS (FISCAL 1008) 



Number of active cases diagnosed 0 

Number of students on chemotherapy -^L \ 306 

Number of PPD conversions , : 1 

Number of students previously discharged from sanitarium 35 

Percentage of total student enrollment with positive tuberculin test 53 

Percentage of Alaskan students with positive tuberculin test 54 

Percentage of Navajo students with positive tuberculin test 39 



^ The 44 aadios done In February were on late arrivals and students unavailable during 
tlie Initial screening. Services were provided by Oregon State Vision & Conservation. 
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A large chest fllin Ih taken on each student in September of each year. Films 
on Alaskan students are sent to Alaska to be read (we include all old chest 
films) » Films on Navajo students are read by Oregon State Health Department. 

On the basis of recommendations received follow-up Includes additional chest 
films, sputum collections and INH chemotherapy. 

PPD skin testing is performed twice a year (September and February). Any 
studenti^ with a previous negative test or a test with unknown result are done 
at these times (447 done in September, 433 in February ) . 

CARDIAC PHOBLEMS (FISCAL YEAR 1008) 

The total enrollment is evaluated for heart problems at the beginning of each 
, school year by the PHS physician at the time of Physical Examination. , ' 

24 Situdents (who either had a previous history of a cardiac problem or were 
^ picked up during physical examinations) received follow-up. 
^ 16 of which were evaluated by cardiologists from the University of Oregon 

Medical School, who came down to Chemawa. 

Siothers were taken to Portland (Crippled Childrens Division) for evaluation. 

16 students received prophylactic treatment of Rheumatic Heart Disease 
throughout the year. (Monthly lia-Bicillin). Letters were written to home areas 
to assure us that follow-up will be carried on during the Summer. 

1 student had an Iliofemoral Shunt graft performed. 

1 student with an Atrial Septal Defect was extensively reviewed. Cardiac 
Catherization was performed at University of Oregon and student is now on 
-vv;}i tins' li«t for open-heart surgery at the U. of O. 

ORTHOPEDIC PEpBLEM S (FISCAL YEAE 1 0 6 8 ) 

17 Students (most of which are related to Potts disease) are periodically 
checked by PHS Physician, CMC Orthopedist, or Crippled Childrens Division. 

MENTAL HEALTH 



Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1367-68 196&-67 



Number of suicide gestures : ^5.., 

Number of pregnancies out of wedlock (all cases were under supervision of social services and 

PHS. 2 delivered in home area, 3 in maternity homes) ^ 5 10 

Number of expulsions and dropouts. 31 45 

Number of releases from school for emotional problems - 2 0 

Number of students referred to psychiatrist * 41 

Number of visits to psych iatrist(consulting psychiatrist comes to the school each week: part of 
this time to see mdividual students; part of this time as consultant to school and health 
center staff) 71 



1 2 required hospitalization. 
3 All came to school pregnant 
J Diagnoses by psychiatrist: 

Adolascent adjustment reaction 

Passive aggressive personality 

Transient situational personality disorder. 

Personality pattern disturbance 

Psychoneurotic reaction:.: 

Schizophrenia, simple 

Undiagnosed, u 

Normal 

Anxiety slate - 

Idlopathte epilepsy. 

Nocturnal enuresis 

Conversion hysteria 

Posttraumatic epilepsy 

Depressive reaction 



12 
1 
4 
3 
3 
1 
7 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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STUDENTS WHO LEFT SCHOOL. 1967-68 



Reason for leaving 



Total 
number 
teavlng 



Number 
with no 
plan for 
return to 
school 



Drinking, problems related thereto 

Induction Into service 

Homesickness 

Disciplinary, related to 

Parents, request and/or special family problems. 

Needed psychiatric treatment 

Emotional problems 

Transfer to another high school 

Pregnancy 

Total 



11 
2 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 

t5 



1 All students received casework services, 4. In maternity homes and 1 at homo. 1 of those In maternity care wont homo 
rprlor to delivery and was followed up by social worker In hometown. 2 of the 5 released their babies for adoption and 
eturned during the school year; a 3d w.lll raturn next fait to school. All were pregnant when they came to school. We have 
no record of any s'.udents who became pregnant during the school year this year. 

SEEN BY SOCIAL WORKER, OCT. 15, 1967, TO f«AY 15, 1958 



Reason for referral 



Boys 



Girls 



Drinking 

Homesick 

Counseling: 

a. Behavior 

b. Emotional adjustment 

Concern over family 

Workup for Alaska Vocational Rehabilitation- 
Summer planning 

Theft 

Academic problems 

Suicidal gestures 

Pregnancy 



Total 

Total students seen. 



2 


0 


1 


3 


9 


20 


6 


24 


6 


8 


4 


5 


4 


12 


3 . 


0 


4 


1 


0 


4 


0 


5 


39 


82 
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Role of the VISTA Volunteer in a Comprehensive Health Plan 

[By Lionel H. deMontlgny, M.D., MSPMPH, Deputy indinn Health Area Director. Division 
of Indian Health, Portland, Oreg., and Mrs. Georfrla Parks. MSW, ACSW. VISTA Pro- 
gram Officer, Western Region, Office of Economic Opportunity] 

The VISTA Volunteers are beinpr utilized by the Muekleshoot Indian com- 
munity of Auburn, Washington, to help bring about a utilization of widely varied 
local available resources to formulate a comprehensive health care program for 
their community. Tribal lenders have long h9en aware that health status is rela- 
tive to the social dynamic processes within the community. They know that mak- 
ing curative and preventive medical services available is but one of the many 
components necessary to organize an effective health program. These/impre.ssions 
are consistent with the experience of the liealth program Jn England, where- 
extensive national legislation has been passed to make health .services available 
to the lower socio-economic classes. Yet,^ evaluation has shown that^ these 
l)eople have been least affected by such elaborate programs.^ 

Volunteers irf Service to America (VISTA) was organized under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. Basically, it is a "manpower" organization which 
provides^ human resources to. poverty stricken communities throughout con- 
tinental United States and its prossessions. VISTA Volunteers are utilized on 
specific projects in urban and rural areas, among migrants, on Indian Reserva- 
tions, in Job Corps centers, hospitals, schools, and institutions for the mentally 

* Taken from a seminar by Thomas McKeown. M.D., Professor, Department of Social 
Medicine, The Medical School, University of Birmingham. Edgbaston, Birmingham. England. 
Remarks made at the New York Academy of Me<licine, Committee on Special Studies, at the 
1967 Health Conference, titled : ''Planning for Community Health Services, Prospectivcs 
for Action." April 20-21, 19S7. 
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ill or mentally retarded, niey work on numerous "self-lielp" tasks with the 
target population toward a specific goal, such as; community improvement, 
housing management, upgrading educational and occupational opportunities, 
improving environmental conditions, health, sanitation, recreation, and many 
others. The Volunteer lives in near poverty as part of the community, and 
works unlimited hours,' receiving only a minimal subsistence stipend.- 

The Volunteer undergoes a six and one-half week period of training (generic 
or specific) at a VISTA \orientation site prior to assignment on a project 
Specific health training for this project i.s done by the University of Washington 
or the Division of Indian Health staff.* 

\ . . ' 1 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

A. General ■ \ / ' 

-American Indians enjoy ^a special relationship with the Federal Government, 
unlike rhat of any other citijzen invthe United States. This relationship developed 
as a rt5sult of their original occupation and use of the land and its resources and 
subse<]|uent treaties made with the\United States* Throughout the exploitation 
and development of the Northwest the tribes developed relationships with the 
Russtan, Spanish, French, English, and American Goverpments. The first agree- 
ments were for trade ; however, with the coming of the Americans, the tribes were 
subject to alternating military campaigns and peace or treaty making relation- 
ships. The, Bureau of Indian Affairs, originally under the^War Department, was 
transferred to tjie Department of the Interior before the turn of the century.^ 
Responsibilities for health matters were transferred to the United States Public 
Health Secvice in 1955, on the recolfictmendation of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Public Health Association. 

The traditional economy of the Western Washington tribes centered on fishing, 
clam digging, and hunting of sea and land animals. Later the tribes developed a 
lucrative trade with various nations previously mentioned. Following subjuga- 
tion the tribes were able to retain some of their fishing and hunting privileges. 
Great effort has been made over the past eighty years to move American Indians 
from their respective locations to industrial centers, or convert their economic 
system to make it identical to that of the non-Indian. American Indians have, 
however, been able to increase theh: populations, keep some of their lands, and 
many of their original rights and privileges.* 

Trends in the 1950's and early 1960's were toward termination and discontinuing 
of special Federal services. This trend has slowly been reversed" in the past four, 
years, 

B, Specific ^ " 

The Muckleshoot Indian Reservation is located in King County, Washington, 
adjacent to Auburn, a town of 11,933. There are 1,311 acres of trust land in 
scattered allotments held by the tribe. There are 203 Mucicleshoots listed in the 
Public Health Service Unit; however, tribal members estimate 300 or more at the 
present time. They are of Salishan linguistic stock, but most members of the 
tribe are unable to copmunicate. in their native language. Housing is sub-mar- 
ginal. Educational level is below grade seven. The average family has five chil- 
dren. The average family income is $2,654 a year." ^ • 

The Tribe has a functioning five-memh<»r Tribal Council, a two«memher Health 
Committee, and a tribal VISTA supervisor. Although tribal leaders are relatively 
well-informed on Federal, State, and County health programs, limited tribal 
funds prevent travel and imrticipation in many planning sessions. 

Curative and 'preventive medical services are made available through a part- 
time physician of the Public Health Service, and through the State and County 
Health Departments. Although such services have been available upon request, 
liiere has been minimal or improper utilization of these services. Only when an 
illness has reached an acute stage is medical care sought, and then only relief of 
immediate symptoms is desired by the patient. Often medical personnel are 
called at odd hours to provide limited services for minor illnesses. The need for 
preventive medical services is recognized by the population, but seeldng such 
services is of relatively minor importance to the daily life of the average 
Muckleshoot Indian.* 

» VISTA Handbook, Handbook for VISTA Volunteers, published by U.S. Government 
Printing Office. . ' , 

' The ^>aciflc Const Ranges. Roderick Peattle (Ed.), Vanguard Press, New York — 1946. 

* Indian Primitive. Ralph Andrews, Bonanza Book — 1950. 

* Information obtained from current records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Ar/^i Office, 
Portland, Oregon, 

* Information obtained by personal interview with Muckleshoot Indian Tribal members. 
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In the infant mortality Tate was 54,2* per 1,000 live births, as comiwred 
to 21.4 for ail races. This is three times that of all races, and 80% higher than* 
the over-all Indian mortality rate of 35.9. Chief health problems appear to be 
Infectious diseases of the respiratory and gastrointestinal systems, mental health, 
accidents, and alcoholism. Immunisation i^tatus against preventable diseases Is 
unknown, but it is hot believed to approach minimum standards needed to 
prevent occurrence of epidemics. Adequate prenatal care is almost unknown to 
mothers,' 

The Indian population is ver:' effectively socially isolated. The surrounding 
peopie feel that the members of the tribe who were **worth anything*' have left, 
and thLt the *'lo\ver class/' lacking motivation and kmibltion, with inferior 
mentality, remains. The non-Indian population surrounding the reservatlcih feels 
.that the ant-wer to the "Indian problem" (the ways in which these Indians are 
a problem) is to integrate the Indian people at a distant location and that 
"special privileges," such as fishing, which have been retained by the Indians, 
prevents the desired integration. The Muckleshoots feel that, fishing is vital to 
thejir survival® 

Daily life of the Muckleshoot involves seeking short-term employment to 
fulfill immediate ueeds of feeding children, or perhaps purchasing needed clothing. 
It ifl often necessary for the provider to travel considerable distances to seek 
employment, returning r to his, home every thirty days or more. Fishing is the 
desired occupation. Other forms of employment are usually discontinued when 
fishing is at its best.' 

The Muckleshoot Indian people find schools to be a foreign environment where 
strange habits and diet are followed. The Indian child rarely has money t^ dress 
in a fashion similar to that of other children. Sanitary facilities at home are 
often not adequate. The Indian home is usually overcrowded. It is pften not 
possible to follow satisfactory sanitary practices. Indian children have been sent 
home frpm schoor because they were said to be not clean. They feel either 
persecuted or inferior. 

Parents greatly fear that if their children become highly educated they may 
leave the reservation. Children soon leari\ to dislike school, and will tolerate it 
only until they meet minimum state standards set by law," 

With lack of local employment opportunities, and the^^ppar^nt diflaculty in 
doling with the surrounding population, the Muckleshoot Indian finds it dif9cult, 
If "not impossible, to survive on the reservation; and^is met with an equally 
difi^ult or impossible situation when he attempts to^'live ok the reservation, 
Cont.Wbuting to society in any manner is distasteful. Escape through the use of 
alcohol in common.' " v 

The Comprehensfve HeaUh Program — The VISTA VoJunteer~~\^ 

The role of the VISTA volunteer is two-fold: (1) to stimulate and help 
organize the community to utilize health services ; and (2) to advise the providers 
of needed health services concerning community^-dynamics so that program 
alterations can be made accordingly. 

The two married volunteers assigned to the tribe disseminate information 
about health services to the Indian people and expliin the value of such services 
in reiationship to health and daiiy lives, FamUy^participation at well-child clinics 
is encouraged by Jie volunteers. Transportation is a pro^/xem, although some 
families have automobile.^. Two or more families may be transported to the 
well-child clinic by one parent possessing an automobile. Advico given hy medical 
and pci*amedical persoiinel on a range of subjects, such as Imthihg of Intants, 
formula preparation, child^f ceding, properclothingrlxaportance of prenatal care, 
inununizations, use of surpluscoDamodttiesTcare of the ill and aged in the home, 
sanitation practices, care of TeeS, simple first aid treatment, proper ^cooking, 
impoitance of safe water, and use of sanitary facilities, is discussed In the home. 

The providers of medical and paramedical services must constantly change 
their Approach^' and their techniques in dealing with the Indian ct^munity. 
Because of the time limitations of professional and semi-professional personnel, 
it is difficult for them to l)ecome deeply involved in internal community dynamics. 
The VISTA volunteer keeps the providers of services informed of their relative 
effectiveness. Details'of clinic operations, such a? time, location, techniques, and 
resources must be constantly be 'altered or added to fit the needs of the commu- 
nity.' Although* the volunteers are not highly trained in the health field, through 

'Compiled from current statistical records, Portland Area Office, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Division of Indian Health. 

« Health is a Community Affair, George Robcu, M.D., F.A.P.H.A., American Journal of 
•Pabllc Health and the Natlonia Health, AprQ 1067, Vol. 57, No. 4. 
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inservice training they learn to recognize unliealthful conditions and can alert 
^appropriate health personnel. Examples of situations they might find are out- 
breaks of impetigo or measles, or inadequate sewage or water supply systems. 
Action can then -be taken by a public health nurse, sanitarian, nutritionist, or 
other health specialist. 

The Mucklcshoot Tribe ^ ^ 

Because of the tribal leaders' deep concern for the welfare of their people, 
they have searched for means by which they could obtain assistance with their 
healtli and health related problems. The tribe, because of limited resources, has 
turned to Federal, State, and local resources to fulfill their needs. Planning and 
coordination have been done by the tribe ,to get commitment of resources to 
the Muckleshoot Indian people. The tribe has made space available for health 
l)ersonuel in a local church building owned by the tribe. They are providing hot 
water, and heating the' building at their own expense. Tribal members have 
donated their labor to prepare the building for use. They have dug ditches and 
laid pipe to supple adequate water and sewage disposal. 

Thv Vniveraity of Washington Medical School, DepartmeiU of Pediatrics 

The medical profession has become aware of gaps in' the provision of medical 
services to lower socio-economic groups. Physicians throughout the nation know 
that the provision of medical care must be tailored to fit the need of the popula- 
tion served.® The Department of Pediatrics, University of Washington Medical 
Sfhool. has taken the initiative :in exploring varied techniques in proyidlng 
health sen'^ices to a specific community. 

A well-child clinic is held twice a month. The staffing Includes three pediatric 
residents, one staff pediatrician, a nutritionist, a dental hygienist, and ancillary 
personnel. The University Medical School and U.S. Public Health Service, Divi- 
sion of Indian Health, provide equipment needed to conduct the clinic. Advice 
is given to mothers on health matters. Disease patterns are studied intensely 
in the home and community setting. Evaluation of health status and effectiveness 
of the program is conducted as an ongoing activity. Appropriate referreals are 
made to local community resources personnel, such as public health nurse, 
.social worker, or dentist. Initial treatment is given to any ill child who comes 
to the well-child clinic, and a prompt referral is made to the local physician. 

King Counttt Health Department 

Intensive public health nursing and epidemiology services are being supplied 
to the community and well-child clinic operations, with speclal emphasis on the 
effort as a demonstration project. 

The King County Health Department supplies a public health nurse and a 
social worker. The nurse assists in preparing the children for examination by 
the .pediatrician, supervises maintenance of records, provides a warm, receptive 
atmosphere tn the clinic, administers medication and immunizations, alerts the 
pediatrician to specific problems, emphasizes the advice given by the pediatrician 
to the family, and provides follow-up care in the homes, "the. social worker is , 
involved on the basis of specific family needs. 

The King County Health Department epidemiological services are made 
available. The sanitarian checks water supply, sewage disposal, and solid waste 
disposal. 

U.S. Public Health Service, Division of Indian Health 

The U.S. Public Health Service, Division of Indian Health, is responsible for 
improving the health status of American Indians. Ninety per cent of the homes 
have some improvements in sanitary facilities, made through Public Health 
Service sanitation projects. Services are provided through PHS contracts with 
the Washington State Health Department and with local physicians. A part-time 
Public Health Service physician is stationed at Auburn, to whom most of the 
Muckleshoots turn for medical care. Referrals tb specialist are financed by the 
(J.S. Public Health Service when indicated. Referrals of ill. children from the well r, 
child clinic are followed to see that the best possible medical care is received. 
Equipment and drug supplies, for the clinic are provided by the Public Health 
Service. • , 



9 The Profefislonnl AHsoclation'H Rp«ponfilbIlltlcfi In the Field of Health Manpower. George 
Jamofl. M.D.. M.P.II., F.A.P.H.A,, American Journal of Public Health and the Nation's 
Health. April 1U67, Vol, 57, No. 4. 
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According to needa of the community, PHS can also supply specialists to the 
clinic when indicated, such as a cardiologist, psychiatrist, hematologlst, or or- 
thopedist 

In summary, the project shows how an Amercan Indian tribe, VISTA volun- 
teers, a medical school, a Federal health npency, and locar health personnel in 
the immediate vicinity, have combined efiorts to provide, one comprehensive 
health care package. ► 
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EXHIBiT VI 

It Can Be Done 



AN OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM SPONSORED BY THE CONFEDERATED 
TRIBES AND BANDS OF THE YAKIMA NATION 

This is a summary of an educational program sponsored by the Yakima Con- 
federated Tribes and Bands in fulfilling their obligation and responsibility to 
their children. 

Cooperating with the Yakima Tribal Council in this effort were Community 
Action Program staff; Bureau of Indian Affairs, Yakima Agency; and the Bureau 
o; Indian Services at the University of Utah. 

Aokruywledgmenta 

Antoine Skahan, Chairman, Tribal Council. 

Stanley Smartlowit, Chairman, Tribal Education Committee. 

Edgar L. Fox, Community Action Project Director. 

Charles S. Spencer, Superintendent, Yakima Agency BIA. 

Robert P. Muehe, Yakima BIA Education Officer. 

J. Michael Moyer, Yakima BTA Education Specialist. 

Will Xi. Clegg, Training Staff, University of UUh. 
; Heber H. HaU, Training Staff. University of Utah. 

Bureau of Indian Services of the University of Utah. 

I [n a nutshell 

I Six weeks of study at the Yakima Nation Education Camp resulted In as much 
las 1% years of individual achievement in the basic cops subjects (English, 
Reading and Arithmetic). 
I A comparison of test scores (California Achievement Test) given before and 
after the six weeks of instruction, revealed 12 months' growth in some cases and 
an average of nearly eight months' growth for the entire group of 40 pupils — 
chosen bevau^e they were at least two years behind their expected grade place^ 
ment. 

Five years of research by Triba^ and BIA Educational staff in' o the educational 
problems of children on the Yakima reservation had indicated a need for this 
remedial education program. 

A grant from the Office of Economic Opportunity (Grant 67CG8080, Component 
No. 7--3) enabled this program to become a reality. Students were taught, housed 
and fed at the Yakima Tribe's Camp Chaparral, 70 miles from the tribal head- 
quarters. OEO funds paid for instructional staff, curriculum materials and 
food, while at the campsite, the facilities and transportation, were the in-kind 
contribution of the Yakima tribe. 

This booklet hopefully will serve as a guide for other tribal councils and 
BIA educational staffs who endeavor to lift and challenge the educational level 
of children in their resp^tix^e areas. 
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Startling Stat isticH^ 

In 1061 the Yakima Agency f^taff initiated a flve-year study relating to tlie edu-. 
cational problems of children on the reservation. Some meaningful data gatliered 
showed — 

A dropaut rate exceeding 70% of students from grade one to twelve ; 
An average grade of for all students in one of tlie four schools in the 
disti^ict; 

Ii^ 1064-C5 only 23 seniors from a freshman class of 87 received gradua- 
tion diplomas. This is a dropout percentage of 74% ; 

DuHng the school year of 1904-65, forty-four dropped out in grades nine 
throu)*h 12. In the elementary schools, tliere were 153 withdrawals from 
kindergarten to the eighth grnde ; 

In the four school districts on the reservation, in grades seven, eight, nine 
and ten, 162 Indian children were achieving at a level/two years below their 
grade placement ; / 

In 1958-58, 22 Indian students entered ninth grade at one school ; only six 
graduated. Three of the .six entered college, none graduated; 

In 1958-59, 28 Indian students entered ninth grade ai one .school, 12 grad- 
uated. Four of the 12 entered college, none graduated ; and 

During one school year alone, the total days' absence for 1,222 students 
was 18,103 school days. z ' ^ 

Data of this nature, assembled in this instance by the Yakima Agency BIA 
Education staff, prompted the Tribal Council t6 seek a remedy. If similar con- 
ditions exist on other Indian reservations, perhaps this booklet will help to bring 
about similar gratifying results. 

/ a 
Educational hacko^'ound and attituden on rcsei^ation 

While school itself presents many hurdles for the Indian student, the home 
environment perhapn is the most difficult area to improve. Babysitting, permis- 
si\''e discipline and excessive illness are major causes for poor attendance. Un-- 
stable home life, no suitable place for study and low educational attainment 
of the parents greatly hampers any possible study after school hours. Because 
reading as a tradition is lacking and a bilingual background of at least -the 
parents occurs. Indian students are not well prepared for English or reading when 
they begin school. Many parents of Indian students reduce the school's effective- 
ness by supporting their children rather than the school in school-student con- 
flicts. Being somewhat over-defensive through a lack of security, many parents 
view thejse school conflicts as "White" against "Indian" conflicts. ^ 

Jiidging by survey results which showed 70% school dropout rate from grade 
nine to twelve, it can be concluded that at least 1,400 of the 2,000 adult Indians 
on the reservation have not completed high school. 

Ahottt Indian students 

While the dropout rate between kindergarden and grade twelve exceeds 70%, 
those students who do remain in school experience very little success. In the 
school year 1964-65, the Indian student body of sophomores, jnniors and seniors 
at one of the four high schooLs had n "D'* grade average. Extreme reading re- 
tardation appeared to be a contributing factor. Even courses in Home Economics 
appeared to show patterns of diflaculty. In one year, at another high school, four 
out of .six Indian girls enrolled in the required Home Economics course failed to 
pass. Other schools rei^rted similar failures in this subject. Yet, every girl en- 
rolled either had access to a sewing machine or could have bought one of her 
own from her Trust Fund. 

Perhaps the standards, practices and economy of Indian homes are too different 
from those found in "white" homes. Perhaps this. kind of required course in Home 
Economics is attempting to prepare young people for a home situation which does 
not exist. After all, what value is there in studying color scheme and hannony 
when there is no paint on the wall at home and probably no carpet? Why should 
we learn to arrange centerpie<*es from flower gardens when there are no flo^vers 
in the neighborhood? 

Even courses in physical e<lucation, where young people often find pleasure, 
create serious problems for Indian children. One Indian girl failed Ave semesters 
of Physical Education, two at one of the high schools and three at another. An 
attempt to evaluate this particular kind of failure pointed toward disciplinary 
imtterns characteristic of coaches and physical education instructors within this 



lAll figures above were extracted from reports on ttle in the Yakim.i Agency, Bureau of 
Indlaa Affairs. 
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school district -These patterns appear to conflict directly with disciplinary pat- 
terns already established in the Indian homes and child's personality* Another 
factor contributing to this problem could be the excessive self -consciousness among 
the Indian children. The nonprivate dressing rooms- and showers in ^he gym- 
nasium, dominated by non-Indian pupils, appear to create a definite resistance 
among the Indian pupils who are expected "to suit -and shower as a group in pre- 
paration for P. B. classes. Early physical maturity and skin pigment among In- 
dian girls might serve to intensify this self -consciousness. 

A feeling of **not being wanted** brings about a lack of participation in extra- 
curricular activities by Indian children. 

One-level instruction appears to offer another barrier for Indian children. If a 
child does not pass in the required courses, it is common practice in school to 
advance the child to the next grade through the priiiciple of "social promotion." 
This practice begins as early a^ the second grade and conceivably continues 
through grade eight. The obvious contradiction is tiiat a student is expected 
to do work on the grade level above the one he has just failed. This of course leads 
to frustration and eventually to the abandoning of all effort. This continual deny- 
ing a child of success, obliterates his motivation. The crowning frustration comes 
•at the eighth of ninth grade level when grade-level achievement is demanded for 
promotion to the next grade level. 

Thephiloiriyphv^ 

Every child is important Every child needs to feel some success. 
. But, consider the junior high school student who has rarely if ever experieuced 
success in En; Ush class. He reads poorly, his spelling is atrocious, his vocabu- 
lary is limited, hlL' writing Is without substance, his oral contributions are shal- 
low or none. Obviously he lacks understanding of the broad areas of the English , 
curriculum : language, literature and composition. His efficiency is minimal In 
the uklUs of reading, writing, listening and speaking. 

Imagine the frustration of the student who, each day that he com^ to school, 
faces failure in English class and every other class that demands reading and 
writing in one form or another. What adult could endure such constant defeat 
and humiliation without becoming conical, surly and bitter: It Is a tribute to 
human resiliency that this studept is as well adjusted as he Is. 

In the United States, the most widely accepted standards of behavior paitterns 
of oral and written expression reflect the WASP (White, Anglo-Saxon, Protes- 
tant) culture; and materials used for instruction in schools follow these stand- 
ards and patterns. Those who are pledged to propagate the culture, througji 
education, legislation and social pressure — take a dim^ view of those who do not 
fit the pattern. P 

The student who daily receives instruction through materials foreign to his 
cnlture, applied with patterns of expression foreign ,to his culture, judged by 
standards foreign to his culture, cannot help falling. lA.s\he senses that all that 
Is natural and right to him is being Ignored or regardecl a^ inferior, he naturally 
resents and rejects evtrything representing the cultui^je which is rejectiilg him. 
Rejection leads to rebellion ^and thus to behavior problems, Soon the (label of 
"delinquent" is attached to him — he may become a "dropout" and he Is judged un- 
desirable by the society which Initially rejected him and caused^his rebellion. 

Laying the groundwork 

To do an effective survey. Tribal and BIA personnel were keenly aware that 
the utmost cooperation wav* needed between them and school officials of the four, 
districts concerned. Happily, this came about very easily — in fact, school officials 
had been well aware of the lack of achievement among Indian students, and 
they were most anxious to help In any way possible* 

School officials and the school district psychologist Worked hand in hand with 
Tribal and BIA officials, making available any and all requested academic records, 
test scores, personal evaluations and teacher comments on all Indian students 
in the Toppenish, Wapato, White Swan and Granger school districts. 

Facts from this i>artlcular phase of the survey disclosed that 162 Indian 
students in the four districts were achieving at a level two years below their 
present grade placement 

Many more than this number were achieving at a level of 1% years and one year 
below their present grade placement. 

» Teacher'a Guide, Learning Tour Lnnguage/one, Harold I. Berber, Reading Center, School 
of Education, Syracuse University. 
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An attempft to help this great numher of low-achievers in an initial pilot effort 
appeared to be Ertaggering. Obviously, some kind of compromise had to be reached. 

Selection of students 

It was agreed that a pilot remedial education program — as an initial effort — 
could include no more than 40 students — hopef uUy 20 boys and 20 girls. A survey 
blank in the form of a questionnaire was sent to the 162 who were two grades 
or more behind their current grade placement. Seven ty-one responded in favor 
of summer remedial work. The 71 were invited to come, with parents, to the 
BIA Yakima Agency oflace at their earliest convenience. Not aU came, but from 
those who did, the survey team chose 20 boys and 20 girls who appeared to be 
most serious about wishing to raise their educational achievement level, and 
whose parents appeared most anxious to have this change come about. School 
district officials were consulted dui^ng the final selection of students and there 
appeared to be a consensus that the 40 chosen would benefit most from the planned 
remedial program. 

Choosing the site * 

Considerable thought and discussion went into selection of a site for the Sum- 
mer Educational program. It was finally agreed that school facilities in the dis- 
trict should not be the first choice. A change of environment — a setting where 
students had never been faced with academic failure — seemed to be logical. 
Tribal officials then offered use of Camp Chaparral, their own summer youth 
campsite, TO miles from the center of population on the reservation, lilgh in the 
neighboring mountains. 

Facilities at Camp Chaparral appeared to be, and eventually proved to be, 
ideal. 

The site includes three dormitories, each of which can accommodate 25. It 
has a 24' x 60' multipurpose cabin, together with a 20' x 30' kitchen with running 
water. Four cabins (20' x20') proved to be ample for the camp staff. 

A diesel plant provides power for the camp. Separate shower facilities for 
boys and girls are provided. 

A beautiful trout stream. Chaparral Creek, runs through the campsite. 

Financing the program 

Financing the program was one of the early question marks as the survey 
team began its work. Simultaneously with the study made about Indian student 
achievement, it was decided to submit a component to the office of Economic 
Opportunity, as p^rt of a Community Action Program. The component, written 
up by the Education Committee of the Takima Tribal Council and the technical 
Btaff of BIA, Yakima Agency, was submitted and funded (Grant 67CG8P80, 
Component 7-^) just in time to start the summer program. 

The initial outline 

Summer Redemial Education Program, Qrades 7 to 10 

A. Curriculum: 

Hemedial Reading. 
Remedial English. 
Kemedial Mathematics. 

B. Student Capacity : 40 students, preferably 20 girls, 20 boys. 

C. Education Staff : 

1 Director. 

1 iSuidance Specialist. 
5 Teachera 

4 Teacher Aides, 

5 Recreetion-work Leaders. 

D. The Day's Schedule: ' 

6:45 a.m. Rise. 

7 :S0 a.m- Breakfast. 

8:S0 a.m. Class Period I. 

9:30 a.m. Class. Period 11. 
10:30 a.m. Class Period III. 
11 :30 a.m. CJlass Period IV. 
12 :15 p.m. Lunch. 

1 :30 p.m. Work Period. 

3:30 p.m. Organized Recreation. 

5:00 p.m. Free Time. 

6:00 p.m. Supper. 

8:00 p.m. Organized evening activities: Library, Dancing, Campflre, 
Films, etc. 
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Materials used for instruction 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois : 

Computational Skills Laboratory. 

Reading Laboratories Ila, IUt>, Ilia. 

Pilot Libraries Ila and lie. 
Harr Wagner PitblishingCo., San Francisco, California : 

The J im Forest Readers. 

The Deep Sea Adventure Scries 

The Morgan Boy Mysteries. 

The Wild Life Series. , 
Garrard Publishing Co., Champaign, Illinois : 
Doleh First Reading Books. 

Dolch Basic Vocabulary Books. ' 
Dolch Folklore of the World Books. 

Pleasure Reading Books. < 
Reader's Digest Services, Inc., Pleasantville, N.Y. 

Reader's Digest Skill Blunders ^ 

Reading AMity, Grade Levels 1' to 8 
J. B. Lippinoott Co., New York, New York : Reading for Meaning, Grade 6 to 8. 
American Book Co., New York, N.Y. : Wcbster^s Elementary Dictionary. 
Games : 

Ed-U-Cards Mfg. Corp., Long Island City, N.Y. : 

Arithmetic Can Be Fun Games : 
Multiplication and Division. 
Addition and Subtraction. 
Kenworthy Educational Service Inc. : 

Doghouse game — Phonics. 

Phonic Rummy. 
Milton Br/idley Co. : 

Quizmo — addition and subtraction game. 

Quizmo — phonics. 

(As a result of experience with the above materials, camp staff evaluateil the 
entire six-weeks peirod, recommended that additional materials might add mate- 
rially to success of the remedial education program. That list is included in a 
later page.) 

Teacher selection 

It was felt that the selection of a competent teacher staff would detemrine the 
success of the Summer Education Program. 

Working closely with school district omciais, tribal and BIA education leaders 
conducted a quiet but thorough study of teachers in the district, who would best 
fit into this kind of pilot remedial program. A carefully compiled -list was assem- 
bled and these teachers were approached on a confidential basis as to their inter- 
est in and willingness to participatiB in this pilot program. It had been, the deci- ' 
.sioii of the survey team that teachers ^'hobbled to textbooks" should be screenetl 
out; that "stereotyped" teachers would be .screened out; that those who were 
chosen should be ''free-swingers who know how-to get along with young people, 
who are understanding and patient and who wish to share what might be a 
tliTilllng experience in the lives of young children." 

A similar survey was made on the reservation itself for non-professionals who 
might serve as teacher aides. It was agreed that this group of teacher aides must 
be Indian. 

Orientation of students 
Two sij»nlficant events took place on the first day at Camp Chaparral : 

1. All students were given the California Achievement Test to determine their 
grade placement at the Camp's outset. It was carefully explained that "pass or 
fail" was not a concern — tests were to show students where they were. 

2. Tribal leaders met with and spoke to the group, pointing out expectations of 
the tribe, responsibilities of the students, expectations of parents of children in- 
volved and reminding all that many good things for Indians everywhere might 
result if good results and a happy experience could be reported a« a result of this 
pilot program in remedial education. 

Following are the before and after scores as obtained from administration of 
the California Achievement Test. 



ERIC 
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For obvious reasons, names have been omitted, and results are listed for Pupil 
No. 1, Pupil No. 2 and so on. All names and scores are on file in the Yakima 
Tribal Community Action Program oflSce at Toppenish, Washington. 

Attention is called to the Grade in which the student was studying, and his 
pretest scores at the opening of the Education Camp. Relating the scores on each 
svibject and the total battery, to the after-camp scores, somewhat shows why 
Tribal officials felt that this first Summer Education Program was a suoceas. 

ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES-BEFORE AND AFTER (CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST) 



Pro-Test Post-Test 

Pupil CA Grade, — 

1D65-66 Read- Aritti- Lan- Battery Road-=' Arith- Lan- Battery 
\ng metic guage ing metic guage - 





13-7 


7 


5.5 


7.5 


6.8 


6.6 


6.3 


7.7 


7.3 


7,2 


Pupil 2 


13-5 


7 


6.8 


6.2 


8.1 


6.4 


7,4 


6.9 


7.5 


7,2 




13-9 


8 


5.7 


6.7 


6.4 


6.3 


5.7 


6.4 


6.5 


6.2 




15-2 


8 


6.5 


7.6 


7.7 


7.2 


6.6 


7.8 


8.7 


7.6 


Pupils 


1&>2 


10 


8.3 


8.2 


7.4 


5.0 


8.9 


8.3 


9.0 


8.9 




11-3 


5 


4.7 


4.6 


4.1 


4.4 


5.5 


4.7 


5.7 


5.4 


PupH7 


14-4 


7 


3.1 


4.6 


4.6 


4.1 


3.4 


5.0 


4.1 


4.1 






9 


7.2 


7.2 


7.0 


7.0 


7.1 


7.2 


7.7 


" 7.3 


Pupil 9 


13-9 


7 . 


5.5 


6.0 


6.0 


5.8 


6.1 


5.9 


6.5 


6.2 


Puplf 10 


13-1 


7 


7.3 


6.3 


6.3 


. 6.5 


6.5 


7.3 


6.4 


6.8 


PupilU 


14-9 


8 


5.9 


7.1 


6.3 


6.4 


6.7 


7.8 


7.1 


7.3 


Pupil 12 


15-2 


9 


6.3 


6.7 


6.4 


6.5 


8.0 


8.0 


7.2 


7.8 


Pupil 13 


13-8 


6 


5.7 


7.1 


6.0 


6.2 


5.9 


7.4 


6.8 


6.8 


Pupil 14 


15-6 


9 


6.6 


6.7 


7.3 


6.8 


6.9 


7.8 


7.5 


7.5 


Pupfl 15 


14-3 


7 


4.5 


6.8 


5.0 


5.1 


5.3 


7*0 


5.4 


6.0 




15-2 


9 


7.2 


5.8 


6,4 


6.4 


7.0 


6.3 


7.2 


6.8 


Pupil 17 


15-U 


9 


7.2 


7.6 


6.5 


7.0 


7.5 


7.5 


7.2 


7.4 


PuplUS-., 


14-6 


8 


6.2 


5.7 


6.5 


6.1 


7.4 


6.2 


6.7 


6.7 


Pup« 19 


13-9 


7 


5. 1 


5.0 


5.4 


4.9 


5.8 


6.5 


5.8 


6.1 


Pupli 20 


14>0 


6 


5.3 


6.3 


5.7 


5.7 


5.9 


6.5 


5.9 


6.2 


Pupil 21 


14-2 


8 


G.3 


6.0 


5.1 


5.7 


6.8 


6.4 


5.9 


6.4 


Pupil 22 


16-2 


10 


7.7 


6.8 


6.4 


6.8 


7.2 


5,8 


6.6 


6.5 






8 


7.8 


7.4 


8.-6 


8.0 


8.7 


8.2 


8.7 


8.3 






10 


6.9 


8.1 


6.5 . 


7.2 


7.7 


7.9 


7.6 


7.8 


Pupil 25 


14-5 


7 


3.2 


4.6 


3.4 


3.7 


4.0 


5.1 


3.6 


4.3 


Pupil 26 


16-7 


10 


7.7 


8.2 


7.9 


8.0 


7.3 


8.3 


8.7 


8.4 


Pupil 27 


13-1 


7 


6.2 


5.3 


6.5 


6.0 


6.2 


5.7 


6.4 


6.1 






8 


7.9 


7.7 


6.9 


7.3 


8,3 


8.0 


7.6 


8.0 


Pupil 29 


15-U 


9 


6.5 


7.5 


6.4 


6.8 


7,3 


7,8 


6.5 


7.3 






8 


5.0 


6.2 


-6.7 


6.0 


5.0 


6.1 


6.G 


6.0 






6 


7.2 


6.6 


5.7 


6.4 


6.9 


6.5 


5.8 


6.4 




13-10 


6 


3.1 


5.0 


3.2 


• 3.7 


3,2 


4.9 


3.1 


3.6 


Pupil 33 




3 


5,4 


6.5 


5.7 


5l9 


4.9 


7.2 


5.7 


6.0 






6 


4.4 


5.8 


5.3 


5.1 


5,3 


6.3 


5.8 


5,8 




15-1 


9 


7.7 


8.0 


6.6 


7.4 


8.0 


8.3 


7.8 


8,4 



Some thoughta from studefit letters^ 

"Some came to have fun and stin others came up to learn. Some of us learned 
enough to help us through the following years. I h(}pe other children come up 
and have the same experience ♦ ♦ 

"I sure like the camp because of the studying I get in Math and English. From 
math I got help in division of fractions. Now from English I get nouns, pronouns 
and adverbs * * ♦ one thing is wrong, though ♦ ♦ ♦ the floor in the girls dorm 
has a hole so squirrels can get In and eat all my sunflower seeds up." 

•*I think they should have summer school every year._^By having It every year It 
will enable the students to learn more and have more skills to help the i)erson in 
his future school years. During his stay at summer school It will help him or her 
to get along with each other * * 

"I learned a great deal in English with our teachers this past six weeks, but I 
wish we had more than six weeks so more kids could learn something this fall 
and be ready before school starts * ♦ * but I wish we had a longer period like 
eight weeks so we can leam more up here 

"Summer school has helped me very much. For example, in English, I didn't 
know capitalization or punctuation, but since I've been up here, I have Improved. 
I think the program has been very worthwhile and have hopes it can be continued 
again next year." 



3 Orlsrinal letters from which these excerpts were taken are on file at the tribal office, 
ToppeniBh, Washington. For obvloua reasons, Identities and addresRes, etc., have been 
Q tted from this phase of the report, as well as test scores, etc. 

/ 
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"I would like to thank you for alloyring me to be part of the education camp at 
Chaparral this sununer. It n^s helped me in some of my worst subjects, such as 
math and Englieh. When I start school this fall in Toppenlsh I think Lwill be 
able to ke^ up with my grades as well as my ho2)es. Thank you." 

"I received lots of help in English while I was in Chaparral summer schooL It 
will be very helpful to me in the coming school year. Now I'm sure I'll be an aver- 
age student in the ninth grade." * 

"I hadn't planned on coming up to this summer school, but now I realize how 
much education I would have missed out on. I'd like to ^ve myself a pat on the 
back for attending this past six weeks. . . . Sununer school has helped me in the 
places I have had the most trouble. For instance, English is one of my favorite 
subjects and I am sure that what I have learned will help me in the next two 
years of Ijigh school. I hope the Tribal Council will continue this summer school 
program so thatit will fcalp other kids as much as it has helped me." 

**I hope there will be more educational classes like this one. I had fun in all the 
classes. I learned how to use commas in the right places. I learned a lot in Math 
ami Reading " 

"This summer school has meant a great deal to me and improved my school 
work. I feel that I Jiave improved English better than last year. I had trouble 
in Diagramming, now it seems simple to me and now I will improve this year. 
I know the rules now and what to do, Thsenk you for the room and board." 

"Here I am able to learn to really think about the importance of these simple 
subjects such as English, Heading and Math. I have come to realize the impor- 
tance that they have in my,- life. From these subjects I have gone Into deeper 
thoughts and therefore I feet that these few weeks I've attended haven't been at 
all a waste of time." 

i felt that I learned more In Math and English and that It will enable me to 
do better during the rest of my school years to come * * ♦." 

"* ♦ ♦ was a great help to me especially on my worst subject, English, which 
turned out the other way around now that I know<^the hard parts on punctuation, 
capitalization and other parts of speech." i 

VI feel that we should have summer school every summer and for a longer 
period of tinie. ♦ ♦ ♦ I've learned a lot that will help me during my coming 
school year and I think that the rest of the boys and girls in Camp Chaparral 
have learned a lot. By receiving all this education, maybe some day the Indian 
will amount to something In this world." 

"it has helped me In most of my. weak subjects, one of which is math ♦ ♦ 
The teachers have taught us what we didn't understand. I didn't know how to 
add, subtract, multiply or dlrlde positive and negative ^niunbers ♦ * I would 
like to say a little about our teacher also. He wasn't exactly the best you could 
get, but he was good enough to help me." 

"The math program Is a great help, it took me step by step up In a higher grade 
level. Knowing about this Is going to help me in this coming school year to be a 
better student. This Indian Youth camp showed me how to behave In various 
ways — how to behave In class and around the teachers. Next summer I hope this 
school will go on and help the other Indian students and children who need it" 

The week* 8 menu 

The menu following Is one used for the entire six-weeks period. Children left 
the campsite at mld-Friday afternoon, so that no Friday evening meal was 
planned. They returned to the campsite after breakfast on Monday morning, thus 
no plans were made for breakfast on that morning. 
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MENU 



Breakfast 



Lunch 



Ofnner ^ 



Monday:. 



Tuesday: 

Orange juice 
Cooked oatmeal 
Scrambled eggs with ham 
Buttered toast 
Milk, Cocoa 



Wednesday: 
Tomato juice 
Hotcakes and syrup 
Bacon and em 
Assorted cold cereal 
Milk 

Thursday: 

Stewed prunes 

Cooked cereal (oatmea), miik) 
Scrambled eggs 
Toast and jam 
Milk, cocoa 



Friday: 

Tomato juke 
Assorted cold cereals 
French toast 
Butter and jam or syrup 
Milk, cocoa 



Chlil con carne 
Crjckers 

Assorted cold meat sandwiches 
Carrot sticks 
Canned pears 
Milk, cookies 



Roast beef 

Mashe(^ potatoes with gravy 
Buttered peas 
Tossed green salad 
Bread and butter 
Applesauce 
Milk, cookies 

Beef stew with vegetables 
Molded fruit salad 
Bread and butter 
Canned peaches 
Cake, milk 



Fried chicken 
Parsleyed potatoes 
Corn on tl\e cob 
Carrot-celery, raisin salad 
Sweet pickles 
Bread and butter and jam 
Milk, date bars 

Baked macarontand tuna casserole 
Tossed green salad 
Bread and butter 
Canned fruit 
Milk, cookies 



Baked ham 
Boiled potatoes 
Green string b eans 
Lettuce*car rot* raisins salad 
Bread and butter 
Applesauce 
Milk 

Meat loaf 

Scalloped potatoes 
Tomato slices, carrot stteks 
Pfckles 

Bread and butter 
Apricots 
Spice cake, milk 

Spaghetti with ground beef and 

tomato sauce 
Buttered green beans 
Tossed vegetable salad 
Bread and butter 
Miik, cookies 

Vegetable-chicken soup 
Crackers 

Peanut buUer and honeV sandwiches 

or cold meat sandwicnes 
Carrot sticks . 
Fruit, cookies, milk 



Looking ahead (staff and adminUtration views) 

Plans are being developed for another educational camp for the Yakima 
Reservation pupils, summer 1067, 

The Yakima Tribal Council and Education staff were so encouraged and grati- 
fied by the results and achievements of these pupils who attended Camp Chaparral 
that they wish to repeat and expand this youth educational program. 

They are gra)teful for the financial help provided by O.E,0. for this comxwnent 
and plan to request additional auyport for npxt summer's programs. This would 
allow them to reach more students, whose educational needs parallel the 40 
original pupils. They plan to expand this instruction to include the elementary 
grcS'es 4, 5, and G. TUey believe this will provide these younger pupils who, under 
present school practice, are failipg second-grade English at second grade and 
second-grade English each successive year thereafter. Yet these pupils are being 
advanced into a more diflUcult curriculum, inadequately trained in the basic core 
subjects — English, mathematics, and reading. 

Such practice djunagcs the ehild*.^ educational futur'e and retards the recovesry 
process, sometimes completely* This concept of social promotion does nothing to 
facilitate the problem of learning for the child. It only pushes him from one class- 
room and insures continued failure in another. 

It is planned that a part-time counseling psychologist be employed under 
O.E.O. funding. This counselor would do the testing, assist with placement, 
counsel the pupil, parent, and school p^ersonnel as they alter and Improve the 
pupil's learning environment. This changed learning environment and new at- 
titude toward learning would better insure the pupil's success. 

In a school system built upon the concept that all pupils can and do profit 
from educational experience, we must do all possible to reduce failures. If our 
public schools are to equip young people with skills for a successful life wte can- 
not continue to produce failures. We cannot direct students into the main stream 
of society, expecting these eighteen years of failure to produce adults who will 
profit our society — intellectually, morally or financially. We must look ahead 
and include in our educational program such success experiences for our pupils 
similar to those experienced at Camp Chaparral during the fjummer of 1966. 

89-101 O— 60— pt. 5^ 10 
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Looking ahead {guidance spcclaUsV a recommendations) 

1. Continue practice of selecting students who are at least two years retarded 
in the basic academic areas. . 

2. Administer a group intelligence test, preferably non-verbal, prior to or in 
conjunction with the regular achievement test. (California Achievement Test 
used in 1966.) 

3. Increase the academic instruction time each day — reducing the "work ' time 
as scheduled during the 1966 summer program. , > 

- 4. Dip down into lower grade levels for students if additional funds can be 
obbtined. (This would necessitate an adjustment in the curriculum.) 

5. Select teachers from as many areas on the reservation as possible. 

6. Schedule a full stafe meeting prior to the opening of camp, so as to fully 
acquaint staft memjbers with responsibilities — their own and others' — from camp 
director to teacher aides. . W 

7. Strive to set up separate quarters to serve as a guidance center — space, 
whether a tent, trailer, or cabin, suitable to accommodate group counseling ses- 
sions for six or eight persons. 

8. Consider the possibility of supplying periodical clerical assistance for the 
guidance counselor. 

Suggested materials for improving future programs 

Follett Publishing Co., Chicago, Illinois: Learning Your Language, Jack 
Abramowitz, editor. (Be sure to order reprints of questions in text — they are in 
workbook form an^ are cheaper in long run. ) 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois : SRA Multilevel, tracked achieve- 
ment tests : 
Reading for Understanding La horatory : 
General edition. 

Junior edition. , 
Spelling Laboratories , Ilia and lib. 
Ginn & Co., New York, N.T. : A Programmed Approach to Writing, Books I and 
II. 

Follett Publishing Co., Chicago, Ilinois : Stoic-Learner Series, Jack Abramowitz, 
editor: 

World' History Study Lessons. 
Study Lessons in Our Nation*s History. 
Grosset & Dunlap Publishers, New York, N.Y. : The Illustrated Junior Library 
(and other collections of classical novels) . 

(If future program is expanded to include students from grades three, four, 
five and six, the above list would be greatly increased to accommodate ttiis 
younger-age leveL) 

A Qamera^s Eye View 

Following are a few camera shots taken showing various phases of the educa- 
tion camp program and the camp facilities. 



Exhibit VII 
It Is Cein'g Dojte 

an indian appnoach to education, an officc of econoltio oppoetunity 
pbooaam sp0n80eed by the confederated tbibes and bands of the yakima 

NATION 

This is a summary of an educational program sponsored by the Yakima Con- 
federated Tribes and Bands in an effort to fulfill their obligation and responsi- 
bility to their children. 

Cooperating with the Yakima Tribal Council were: Yakima Indian Commu- 
nity Action Program; Bureau of Indian Affairs, Yakima Agency; Bureau of 
Indian Services, University of Utah ; and the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

AcknovyledgmentH 
Antoine Skahan, Chairman, Tribal Council. 
Stanley Smartlowlt, Chairman, Tribal Education Committee. 
Eflgar Li. Fox, Director, Takima Indian Community Action Project. 
Charles S. Spencer, Superintendent, Yakima Agency, BIA. 
Robert P. Muehe, Yakima BIA Education Officer. 

Office of Economic Opportunity and the Bureau of Indian Services of the 
University of Utah ; with special acknowledgment to; Remedial Education Staff. 
Camp Chaparral ; Public School Officials ; Wapato, Mt. Adams, Toppenfsh and 
Granger. 

is heing done** 

When the Yakima Tribal Council, the Yakima Agency of the Bmeau of Indian 
Affairs and the Yakima Indian Community Action Program completed their first 
Remedial Education Camp in the summer of 1066, the results were so gratifying 
and the feeling of satisfaction so complete that a booklet describing the planning 
and the accomplishments was published entitled "It Can Be i)one." 

Now, at the completion of a second similar camp, held in two sessions of 4- 
weeks each, this summarization has been entitled "It Is Being Done," because 
it is thought of all concerned that this must be an on-going process — continued 
from summer to summer, if adults are to properly fulfill their resjwnsi bill ties to 
their children. 

In the 1966 camp, enrollment was limited to a total of 40 Indian boys and 
girls. Success instills confidence, and so the 1967 camp accommodated 100 boys 
and girls. If plans are approved for a camp in 1968, it is hoped that at least 110 
boys and'giris can be helped to improve their educational skill^i. 

The Yakima Tribe, the Yakima Agency of BIA, the Yakima ICAP are ex- 
tremely grateful to the Office of Economic Opportunity for making funds possible 
to conduct the camp and to the University of Utah, Bureau of Indian Services, 
for assistance in compiling the data into this booklet "It Is Being Done." 

The need for action 

A recent educational survey of Indian children on the Yakima reservation 
isolated one startling academic weakness which stood out from all the others. 

Of 123 Indian children in Grade 8, thirty-three percent (33%) were reading 
from two to six grades' "bcloio the median of grade eight. This i-Mirticular hand!- 
cap dooms one out of every three Indian stuiients as far as high school achleve- 
mient is concerned. ^ 

Further, it was noted that this severe retardation increased at each succeeding 
grade. 

Another survey revealed what tribal and BIA officials had long susjpected — 
there is widespread cultural, physical and emotional deprivation jamong^lndi ah 
children on the reservation. ^ ' 

The obvious result of this deprivation has meant that a very high percentage 
of Indian children enter first grade not yet ready to do first grade work. 

Specifically, it was found that of 42 first-graders enrolled at one school, eighteen 
(18) were not ready for first grade work on the. basis of readiness tests and 
teacher evaluation. 

Additionally, of 26 in kindergarten at one school, all but five tested lelow 
average in readiness and development. 

This, of course, leads to unsatisfactory progress and adjustment. And when 
this situation is coupled with the kind (but unkind) ^'social promotion/' it is 
here that the well-known under-achievement spiral begins. Each successive year 
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the child starts the school year a little farther behind, with less chance of suc- 
ceBs and reward. He falls second grade work but Is ''promoted" ta third grade 
where he again falls second grade work. This vicious spiral continues — fifth 
graders are promoted to sixth grade and still do not achieve evei^^^ftUKjtrade 
standards. The obvious contradiction Is that a student ^is expected to succeed 
on the grade level ahove the one he has just failed. 

Finally, the student's only escape from failure and frustration Is to abandon 
all effort and to drop out of school. 

The educational survey taken during the first half of the 1960-67 school year 
dramatically bears out this conclusion. One school in the district had 94 Indian 
students enrolled In grades 9 through 12. After 140 days of school that year, 24 
had dropped out of high school-~25.5% of the total school Indian enrollment. 

Another school In the district had 31 Indian students enrolled In grades 10, 
11 and 12. After 140 days ot school, eleven (11) students had dropped out— a 
dropout rate of 35.4%. Only three or four were expected to graduate and the 
^average grade point for those "successful*' graduates was 1.80. 

Turning to another school, 48 Indian students are enrolled in grades 10, 11 
and 12. At the time of the survey, seven, or 14.58% had dropi)ed out — a some- 
what respectable figure as compared to the other schools In the study. 

These figures, stretching from kindergarten through senior high schoo], point 
np the urgency for extra attention to Indian students — not only preschool 
Indians, but at every grade level through high school. 

Absenteeism, ait itttdea and achievement 

There is much evidence to support conclusions reached at Yakima that 
absenteeism or poor attendance at school is directly related to poor achievement. 
Additionally, the home environment and parental attitude also adversely affe^'t 
achievement by the Indian student 

At one high school In the district, Indian students average 88% In attendance. 
This means that in a school year of 180 days, students at this high school miss 
on the average — 21^ days per year. Educators and education specialists are In 
accord that five days of absence can be critical. Our Indian children do not need 
Jess time, but fnore time In the classroom If they are to suc^d, 

A second school In the district has an Indian attendance figure of 85%. 
Projected on the ISO^day school term, this means that these students, on an 
average, will miss 27 days during the year. 

At another high school, the attendance figure for Indians is 87%, meaning 
that Indian students ther^ have an average of 23.4 days absence each school 
year. 

Reasons for absenteeism are many and varied. It Is difficult to determine at 
times whether absenteeism causes poor \grades, or whether poor grades cause 
absenteeism! There can be little argument, however that there is a relationship 
between home conditions, home environment, parental attitude, permissive 
discipline, excessive Illness, low educational attainment of parents and achieve- 
ment. Indeed, all ot these factors seem to be so inter-related as to make it 
nearly impossible to differentiate between cause and effect. 

School Itself presents . many hurdles for the Indian student, but it Is quite 
possible that home environment as an infia^nce is one of the most difficult to 
Improve. 

Unstable home life, lack of a suitable place for study, low educational achieve- 
ment of parents, great distance between home and library — all of these factors 
play a major role In Indian student achievement — or lack of It 

Then too, where reading has not been a habit and there are very few bi- 
llnguals, Indian students generally 'are not well prepared for English or reading 
when they begin school. Many Indian parents reduce the school's effectiveness 
by supporting their children, rather than supporting the school when student- 
school conflicts arise. 

It is not surprising, then, that when an Indian child first commences school 
already behind In "readiness," Is socially promoted from year to year, continues 
to compile a. poor achievement record year after year, that he eagerly looks for- 
ward to his sixteenth birthday or completion of his eighth year, of school so 
that he may once and for all remove himself from a life of constant failure. 
Meantime, during those eight years of school, he Is glad to miss as often as pos- 
sible so as to minimize his dally confrontation with failure, and this repeated 
absenteeism brings him full-circle with the si>ectre of failure. 
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The Teat 8core8—at a Olanoe 

Members of the camp staff, together w a tribal officials and BIA edncation 
leaders, wero more than pleased with the ^ aprovement in reading, mathematics 
and language skills shown by each camp particijpant, as shown by the pre-camp 
and the post-camp California Achievement Test scores. 

Using the Total Battery results, the average growth for each individual was 
the equivalent of one full academic school year — this accomplished i during 
only four weeks of intensive, itidividualized instruction made possible, at the 
camp. 

In Total Battery results, forty-two (42) students (nearly half of the total 
camp enrollment) showed a gain of more than one full academic year. 

Greatest over-all growth in the total battery for one individual was 2JL, or the 
equivalent of two full academic years and one moiith of school. Another student 
showed a 2.0 gain — two full academic years of growth. ^ J 

Greatest single-subject improvement was achieved by a ninth-grade student m 
language, who climbed from 6.7 to 10.1 during the four weeks of study — a ST?*" 
gain. An eighth grader in the same subject area climbed from 7,8 to 10,1, while still 
another eight grader showed a 2.9 gain, climbing from 8.3 to 10.4. 

Scanning the Total Battery results, one finds that close behind those out- 
stamting gains of 2.1 and 2.0, there were a great number of other significant 
gains recorded : i 

Three students gained 1.7 or one academic year and 7 months. 

Four students gained 1,6, or one academic year and 6 months. 

One student gained 1.5. 

Three students gained 1.4. i 

Four students gained 1.3. ' < . 

Five students gained 1.2. 
. Nineteen other students gained 1.0 or 1.1 — an academic year or better duiung 
the four weeks period. 

Again^ usin^ the Total Battery results, no losses or regressions were noted. 
One Hundred 8 tu dent a — Two Camp Seasi^^na 

So successful were the first Remedial Education Camp in the summer of 1986 
that instead of the 40 students who participated that summer, the Yakima Tribal 
Ck)uncil and the cooperating Yakima Agency, Bureau of Indian Affairs, found it 
necessary to accommodate 100 Indian boys and girls at the second camp during 
the summer of 1907. 

\ Forty-two <42) boys and girls from grades 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 took part in the first 
f<^ur-weeks session at Gamp Ghaparral. The remainder, fifty-eight (58) from 
grades 4, 5, and 6, made up the student body forthe second session, also four weeks 
ini duration. Four youngsters from grade three were permitted to participate in 
the second session. 

^chool district officials were consulted during the final selection of students and 
.there appeared to be a concensus that the 100 children choseU; would benefit most 
f ro^ the planned remedial education program during the summer. 

Getting Oif to the Right Start 

A^ain, as in 1966, tribal officials and camp leaders took care to set the mood 
and the tone for this 1967 camp. 

1. Tribtvl leaders pointed out that attendance at Camp Ghaparral was a priv- 
ilege and they outlined the responsibilities accompanying that privilege. Partici- 
pants were reminded that the Yakima tribe had high exi)ectation9 from each 
individual and that all parents involved had high expectations. 

Additionally, it was pointed out that the success of Camp Ghaparral would 
give encouragement to other tribal officials on other reservations to establish 
similar camps — thus the behavior, the academic growth and the carry-over .by 
each particii>aiit could have a 'far-flung effect on Indian children throughout the 
land. 

2. The first day at camp was Important in that tl^o California Achievement 
Test was administered to each participant The results of the CAT (Reading, 
Mathematics and I/anguage) provided a basis for all education activities during 
the camp i)eriod. The test results were used to group the children in sections of 
10, as to achievement, rather than age or numerical grade placement At the 
conclusion of the camp period, another form of the ClAT (same subject areas) 
was administered to each individual, thus giving camp staff, the "before and 
after" scores from which conclusions could be drawn as to th/© value of the camp 
for each one. 
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Somcthffw Atxytft Camp Chaparral 

Camp Chaparral, offered by Yakima tribal oflacials for the first remedial educa- 
tion camp in 1966, proved to be such an excellent site for this kind of educational 
experience that preliminary planners were unanimous in agreeing tbat if tribol 
offlciais would consent, then Camp Chaparral should be the site for the 1967 ses- 
sion. Permission wasialadly given. 

A change of enviTOr4ment — a setting where students had never been con- 
fronted wltL academic failure — seemed to be the logical site. That was one of the 
principal criteria in choosing Chaparral in 1966. That summer's successes ap- 
peared to guarantee success for the 1967 sessions. 

Camp Chapanral is 70 miles from 'the center of population on the reservation, 
high in the Cascade Mountaijas. A beautiful trout streani. Chaparral Creek, tra- 
verses the campsite. Fishing proved to be one of tt^ more popular recreational 
pursuits. Swimming was another fringe benefit. 

ThQ site ificludcs three dormitories, each of which can accommodate 25 per- 
sona It has a 24' x 80' multipurpose cabin, four additional cabins each 20' x 20', 
plus a 20' X 30' kitchen, with running water. A diesel plant provides electrical . 
I)ower for the camp. Separate shower facilities are provided for boys and' 
girls. 3ls rental trailers proved to be adequate for staff housing. 

Selection of the Summer Camp Staff 

Choosing a teacher staff for the school year In any school district Is a dlflacult 
task, but the choice of a staff for a Remedial Education Summer Camp Is even 
more difficult and exacting.' And following the philosophy adopted for the first 
camp in the summer of 1966, it was felt that the selection of a competent teacher 
staff again would determine the success of the 1967 summer program. 

Some guidelines used for the 1966 and the 1967 teacher selection are : 

1. Look first for a professional educator who has an open mind in regard to 
new etlucatlou materials and techniques. The standard textbook and classroom 
approach had been ruled out earlier as our approach to education for Indian 
children at a summer camp. Thus, It beirame paramount that teachers needed 
were those who were willing to experiment, willing to change, willing to adapt 
There could be no place for the "stereotyped" classroom teacher — no place 
for the teacher who was "hobbled" to textbooks. ^ 

2. Find teachers vho have a feeling for and a genuine Interest In Indian 
children, their problems.and their educational needs. 

3. Find teachers who are "outgoing" and who have the ability to establish im- 
mediate rapport with Indian students. Not only must these teachers be outgoing, 
but patience and understandings must be part of their repertory. 

4. Find teachers who will "fit in" with each other. Camp Chaparral is 70 
miles from the Yhkima Agencr office, deep in the Cascade Mountains. The staff 
must live-In from Monday through Friday. The living conditions, the hours over 
and above the usiml dchool day (all a part of *the responsibility) make It essential 
that there be complete harmony on the part of staff members. Oiscourser-or 
dissent — among staff flaembers is ImmetJJately 'picked up by young people. 

5. Look for teachers who are willing to "go the'* extra mile." Staff members 
should be made aware that this kind of responsibility is not an elght-hour- 
n-day^ job, but extends to meet tJie dally needs and problems of the students at 
camp! 

6. Use, If poe8l]t)le, teach er^ from public schools where Indians are In attendance 
during the regular school year. An important side-effect or fringe benefit for the 
student comes it local teachers can become enthused about Indian education and 
can take this Interest and enthusiasm back to their local school districts. 

Working closely with school 'district officials, the Yakima tribal council, the 
tribal education officials and BIA education leaders again conducted a quiet 
but thorough study of teachers In the district, in an effort to find teachers who 
could best meet the above guidelines. And just as was done ^f or the 1966 comp, 
a carefully compiled list was assembled, these teachers were approached on a 
confidential basis and baaed on their interest and willingness, were selected 
to head up this second summer remedial education camp program. 

Thinking of Indian Community , ' 

Student Reaction: 

Traditionally , Indian celebrations have pre-empted all other Indian activities 
and events* In the past, when Camp Chaparral was used strictly for camp recrea- 
tion, the Indians attending this camp left during the month of July to attend the 
two-week Indian National Annual Sncampment held at White Swan, Washington, 
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Indian celebrntfonH are an integral par: Qf the culture. It was, therefore, a 
tribute to this program and its Indian leadership that during the lt>66-67 Bemedlal 
Education Camp session, not one student left the program to participate in this 
cultural celebration. " 

Parent Reaction : 

Parents and students fcK»l that this cam]), unlilce the recreation cami^ will be 
an iraiKirtant factor in .shaping their lives. Tribal and BIA personnel find this 
camp improves the education motivation in botli the Indian students and adults. 
They know, too, It will benefit future, educational programs on the reservation. 

Cooperation from the parents of the students has contributed greatly to the 
success of the proj^ram. Va rents assist the students by preparing them for their 
five-day .stay at camp, and also transport them to the agency on Monoay morning. 
Each Friday the parents pick up their children and, again, spend the better part 
of Saturday and Sunday preparing clothing and other personal necessities for 
their next week's camp «tiiy. 
/ ' Often this prepanition disrupts the parents' work in the fruit harvest and takes 
away from their, earnings. It is Indeed gratifying that the parents* primary con- 
cern now is the supfwrt of their cbiUlren in this education program. Such support 
has nuide this program a successftil reality. 

But parental support did not end here. At the conclusion of the camp, hundreds 
Off Indian people drove 140 miles to attend the Awards' ceremony for the students, 
and to tour the educational and recreational facilities. 

Tril)al Opinion: 

The tribal leaders, through the efforts of their committees, have shown a great 
interest In education on the reseryation. In supjwrt of their concern, the^ helped 
research the education problems of their people. Once the need for supportive 
education programs was established, the Remedial Education Program was de- 
veloped through the efforts of these leaders. 

At the present time, this proi^ram has the highest priority wJtli them. For the 
program has proven to be a great aid to the students, and> as such, has earned 
solid parental support. 

IVibal Acceptance: 

Tribal, members already have requested enrollment of their children in the 
coming summer camp. It is significant to note the growing student <^n^ollment : 
The camp began with 40 Indian students the first year and Increased to. 100 stu- 
dents last year. Now In the summer of 106S, tribal leaders hoi>e to receive a grant 
that will enable at least 110 Indian students to attend the Remedial Ekiucation 
Program at Camp Chaparral. 

Compared to the enrollment requests, the numl>er of Indian students the camp 
can afford to accommodate is indeed small. One of the most difficult decisions the 
committee hat; to make Is whom to accept and reject — when the need is so great. 

Vvxancing the Program 

Thanks to the Office of BcQnomic Opiwrtunity, funds again were made avall- 
,able to. the Yakima Tribal Community Action Program to conduct the 1967 camp. 

The component was drawn up by the Yakima Indian Community Action Pro- 
gram staff, the Education Committee of the Yakima Tribal Council and the Edu- 
i'> cation Staff of the Yakima Agency, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The component was submitted to the Office of Economic Opportunity and was 
funded as Grant CG 8080 B/2, Component 703, in ample time to make all arrange- 
ments for the oi>ening of camp on June 19, 1967. 

Wc Pretested, and Wr Potest cf. 

During tht* first half-day at Camp Chapjirral, each student was tested through 
the California Achievement Test (Reading, "Mathematics and Language). The 
tests were scored and the students placed into groups of ten. The pretest pro-- 
vided the basis for all tnlucatlon programs for the camp. Students were placed 
In an educational atmosphere where actual achievements were the criteria, rather 
than age or previous school grade placement. This is the basis of the program 
which combineB^new techniques and methods for education. 

Another form of the same test (CAT) was administered to each student at 
the conclusion of the camp i>e'iod. These two tests enabled camp administrators 
to measure the growth In each subject area and also to obtain a Total Battery 
score. Before and After. The Total Battery score is used to ^jelp evaluate this 
education program. 

For obvious rea.sons, no names are listetl on the following score sheets. All 
names and scores are on file in the Yakima Tribal Community Action Program 
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ofBce at Toppenish, WaBhlngrton, and a duplicate set of scores is filed at the 
Yakima Indian Agency Office in Toppenish* 'bureau of Indian Affairs. 

It may be interesting- to study the test recu its after first noting that the left- 
hand column Indicates the grade placement of each «tudent asking the test. The 
preteat score, matched with the grade placement, gives the observer an immediate 
evaluation of each student's ability to operate at the grade level in which he 
was studying. For example, in the First=^ession Results, the first student 
scored was an eighth grade student whose pre-lEesta were 5.0 (fifth grade) in read- 
ing, 4.9 (nearly fifth grade) in mathematics and 4^ in language (nearly fifth 
grade). Gains for this particular student, as shown in the post-test scores, were 
not significant — one of the few, though the Total Battery gain showed .5 (five 
school months > during the four-weeks period. 

CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES-BEFORE AND AFTER CAMP 
1ST SESSION^RADES 7, 8. 9. 10. AND 11 



Grade Ago 



Reading Mathematics Language Total battery 



Pro Post Differ- Pre Post Differ- Pre Post Differ- Pre Post Differ- 
ential entia) entiai entlai 

8 15.5 S.O"" 5.0 4.9 5.4 +0.5 4.9 5.1 +0.2 5.0 5.5 +0.5 

7 15.8 6.8 7.5 +0.7 7.3 8.5 +1.2 7.3 8.0 +.7 7.1 8.0 +.9 

9 16.2 6.2 7.4 +1.2 6.4 7.5 +1.1 7.5 7.2 +.2 6.7 7.5 +.8 

6 12. 11 4.7 5.3 +.6 6. 0 7.4 +1.4 4.3 5.4 +1.1 5.0 6.0 +1.0 

7 15.8 4.? 5.7 +1.5 5.8 7.3 +1.5 5,1 6.7 +1.6 5.0 6,6 +1.6 

11 17.4 8.5 11.3 +2.8 8.5 10.3 +1.6 9.8 11.3 +1.5 9.0 ia7 +1.7 

7 14.6 5.0 5.0 7.6 8.8 +1.2 6.8 6.4 -.4 6.5 6.7 +.2 

7 13.4 8.8 8.5 -. 3 7.3 8.9 +1.7 8.3 8.5 +.2 8.3 8.6 +.3 

8 15.11 6.2 6.6 +.4 6.6 0.3 +1.7 7.3 7.2 ~. 1 6.7 7.0 +.3 

9 14.9 6.4 6.8 +.4 6.9 8.1 +1.2 7.7 7,9 +.2 7.0 7.6 +.6 

7 12,10 4.2 4.7 +.5 4.7 5.6 +.9 7 6. 1 +2.4 4.2 5.5 +1.3 

6 . 13.6 4.2 4.4 +.2 7.0 7.3 +.3 h.7 7.3 +.6 5.7 6.3 +.6 

8 15.9 4.7 5.4 +.7 6.2 7.2 +i.O 4.3 7.2 +2.9 5.1 6.6 +1.5 

10 15.7 5,5 7.8 +1.3 7. 1 8.3 +1.2 6.3 7.7 +1.^ 6.7 7.9 +1.2 

7 14.il 6.0 6.5 +. 5 7.0 7.8 +.8 7. 1 7.3 +.2 6.7 7.2 +.5 

8 ." 14.7 7. 1 8.3 +1.2 7.0 8.5 +1.5 7.9 9.0 +l.l 7.4 8.6 +1.2 

8. " ..... 15.8 6.6 7.8 +1. 2 5.9 7.9 +2.0 6.7 8.4 +1.7 6.4 8.0 +1.6 
7 - 14.7 6.7 7.3 +.6 6.1 6.0 -.1 7.3 8.3 +1.0 7.0 7.2 +.2 

9 14.0 8.0 7.3 -.7 7.3 8.4 +1. 1 7.5 7.9 +.4 7. 1 7.9 +.8 

7 .. 13.4 7. 1 8.2 +1. 1 6.3 7.1 +.8 8.0 8.8 +.8 7.3 8.0 +.7 

7 .. ... 13.4 6.6 7.C +1.0 6.9 8.1 +1.2 8.0 8.9 +;j' 7.2 8.2 +1.0 
8 15. 10 7.1 7.8 +. 7 7.1 7.8 +.6 7.5 9.2 +1/7 7.2 8.2 +1.0 

10 17.9 6.3 8,6 +1.8 7.1 9.1 +2.0 10.0 10.0. 8.0 9.2 +1.2 

8 16.6 8.9 10.3 +1.4 7.1 8.4 +1.3 9.9 laO +.1 8.7 9.6 +.9 

9 16.7 7.3 7.8 +.5 7.3 8.0 +.7 9.0 8.7 -.3 7.9 8.2 +.3 

8 16.8 6.8 7.9 +1.1 7.5 8. J +1.4 9.9 9.2 -.7 8.1 8.7 +.6 

8 - 14. 0 9. 3 9. 4 +. 1 7. 9 9. 4 +1.5 10. 0 9. 1 9 9. 1 9. 3 +.2 

9 ... 16.1 6.1 5.9 -.2 7.1 7.8 +.7 5.7 6.6 +.9 6.3 6.7 +.4 
9 .... 16.9 .7.7 8.9 +1.2 6.4 7.2 +,8 8.1 8.9 +.8 7. A 8.3 +.9 
7 . 14.10 5.0 6.1 +1.1 5.7 7.3 +1.6 6.5 7.3 +,8 6.1 6.9 i +.8 

7 13.8 5 7 6.4 +.7 6.7 7.6 +.9 6.0 6.9 +.9 6.2 7.0 +.8 

11 18.0 8.2 8.5 +.3 8.3 10.4 +2. 1 7.5 8.6 +1.1 8.0 9.2 +1.2 

9 13.0 7.1 7.6 +.5 7.4 9.1 +1.7 7.1 8.9 +1.8 7.2 8.5 +1.3 

9 15.10 9.8 9.5 -.3 7.1 7.9 +.8 .?.4 8.3 -.2 5.4 8.$ +.2 

7 14. 1 7.6 8.0 +.4 7.3 8.6 +1.3 7.0 8.7 +1.7 7. 3 8.4 +1.1 

9 16.8 7.6 9.4 +1.8 7.6 8.3 +.7 8.8 8.3 -.5 8.0 8.6 +.6 

8 16.7 8.5 8.9 +.4 7.9 8.2 +.3 7.4 8.4 +1.0 7.9 8.5 +.6 

8 14.4 8.9 9.6 +• ? 7.8 9.1 +1.3 7.8 .10.1 +2.3 8.2 9.6 +1.4 

8 15.0 7.5 8.5 +1.0 8.1 8.6 +.5 7.8 8.6 +.8 7.8 8.6 +.8 

8 15.11 4.5 5.2 +.7 5.8 6.6 +.8 5.5 5.6 -- 5.3 5.8 +.5 

9 15.3 6.4 7.4 +1.0 6.9 7.4 +.5 e.7 10.1 +3.4.6.6 8.2 +L6 



2D SESSI0N~<3RADES 3, 4. 5. AND 6 



6 13.1 4.1 5.0 +0:9 5.1 5.4 +0.3 3.6 3.9 +0.3 4.2 4-7 +0.5 

5 12,0 5.7 6.2 +.5 6.3 6.7 -K4 4.6 5.4 +.8 5.5 .6.1 +.6 

5 12. 10 4.7 6.2 +1.5 5.7 6.1 +:4 4. i 5.3 +1.2 4.8 5.8 +1.0 

4.......... 11.9 3.4 5.5 +2. 1 3.5 4.6 +1. 1 3. 8 3.9 +.1 3.5 4.6 +1.1 

5 10.7 5. 1 5.9 +.8 5.5 6.0 +.5 4. 8 5.0 +.2 5. 1 5.6 -{-.5 

4 10.3 3.8 4.6 +.8 4.5 5.9 +1.4 4.3 4.5 +.2 4.2 5.0 +.8 

5 13.6 4.6 4.9 +.3 4.9 5.4 +.5 4.2 5.0 +.8 4.5 5.1 +.6 

6 12, 5 5. 8 6. 9 +1.1 6. € 6. 8 +.2 6. 5 7. 1 +.6 6. 3 6, 9 +. 6 

5....: 11.7 4.1 5.2 +1.1 4.1 4.7 +.6 3.2 5.2 +2.0 3.8 5.0 +1.2 

5 11.2 5.5 7.4 +1.9 5.3 5.7 +.4 3.9 6.4 +2.5 4.9 6.5 +1.6 

5 10.2 4.6 5.5 +.9 4.8 6.2 +1.4 4.5 4.8 +.3 4.6 5.5 +.9 

5 12.3 4.3 5.4 +1.1 5.8 6.5 +.7 3.9 4.5 +.6 4.7 5.4 +.7 

5 11.1 6.5 7.8 +1.2 5.7 6.7 +1.0 6.0 6.9 +.9 6.1 7.1 +1.0 



4.. 10.7 3.9 5.0 
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CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TfST SCORES— BEFORE AND AFTER CAMP— Colftlnued 
2D SESSlOU— GRADES 3, 4, 5. AND &— Continued 



Grade Age 



Reading Mathematics Language Total battery 



Pre Post Differ- pre Post Differ- Pre Post Differ- Pre Post Differ- 

en^'al ential ential ential 

5 13.1 3.6 4.5 +.9 4. 5 4.9 +'.4 3.0 3. 8 +.8 3. 7 4.4 +.7 

3. - 9.7 3.1 5,0 +1.9 4. 1 5.5 +1.1 3.0 4.0 +1.0 3.4 4.8 +1.4 

6 12.4 5.4 6.4 +1.0 6.2 6.3 +. 1 5.8 5.8 5.8 6. 1 +.3 

5—^ 12.8 b.9 6.6 +.7 5.3 6.2 +.4 5. 5 5.7 +.2 5.7 6. 1 +.4 

6 14.0 5. 1 5.3 +.2 6.7 6.5 -.2 5.3 5.3 5.7 5.7 

6 13.2 4.9 6.0 +1. 1 6.4 6.4 4.8 6.0 +1.2 5.3 6.1 +.8 

J 9.10 3.8 4.9 +1.1 4.8 4.8 2.9 3.5 +.6 3.8 4.4 +.6 

5 2.5 4.8 5.7 +.9 4.5 5.3 +.8 4.7 .5.8 +1.1. 4.6 5.6 +1.0 

J 10.1 3.2 4.4 +1.2 4.0 5.2 +1.2 2.9 4.2 +1.3 3.3 4.6 +1.3 

6 12.7 4.6 6.3 +1.7 4.7 5.8 +1. 1 4.8 5.2 +.4 4.7 6.1 +1.4 

4 !2-J 5.3 6.2 +.9 4.6 5.4 +.8 4.4 5.9 ,+1.5 4.7 5.8 +1.1 

4 12.0 3.3 5.i +1.8 4.2 5.0 +.8 3.8 4.3 1.5 3.7 4.8 J 1. 1 

6 12.7 6.7 8.1 +1.4 6.9 7.5 +.6 7.0 7.8 +.8 6.8 7.8 +1.0 

J il.l 3.2 4.S +1. 1 3.8 4.7 +.9 2.9 4.3 +1.4 3.3 4.4 +1.1 

5 11.9 5.3 6.0 +.7 5.4 6. 1 +.7 4.0 5.9 +1.9 4.9 6.0 +1.1 

5 11.9 4. 1 5. 9 +1.8 5.6 5.8 +.2 4.3 6.1 +1.8 4.6 6.6 +2.0 

5"-. 12.6 4.3 4.9 +.6 4.5 4.8 +.3 3.5 4.9 +1.4 4.6 4.8 +.2 

J 11-8 4.4 4.8 +.4 5.1 5.i 3.7 4.3 +.6 4.4 4.7 +.3 

1 11-8 5. 1 5.9 +.8 4.5 5.6 +1.1 4.4 5.2 +.8 4.6 5.5 +.9 

6 12.0 5.6 6.2 +.6 5.7' 6.4 +.7 5.0- 6.4 +1.4 5.4 6.3 ^ +.9 

4 11. 1 2.6 4.4 +1.8 4. 1 4. 8 +.7 3.4 3.9 +.5 3 3 4.3 +1.0 

4 10.6 4.9 5.7 +.8 5.5' 6.0 +.5 4.1 ' 4.4 +.3 4.8 5.3 +.5 

3 11.2 3.0 - 3.0 2.7 . 2.9 

4 10.7 4.0 4.9 +.9 3.7 4.9 +1.2 3.3 4.8 +.9 3.8 4.8 +1.0 

4 10.7 4.9 6.6 +1.7 3.9 6.7 +2.3 4.3 6.3 +2.0 4.3 6.5 +2.1 

5 11. 1 4.6 5.8 +1.2 6. 1 6.1 5. 1 5. 1 5.2 5.6 +4 

4 10.9 3.8 5.2 +1.4 4.2 5.8 +1.6 4.5 5.8 +1.3 4.5 5.6 +1,1 

6 12.6 5.1 7. 1 +2.0 5.2 6.4 +1.2 5.1 7. 1 +2.1 5.1 6.8 +1.7 

5 11. 1 5.0 5.6 +.6 4.9 5.4 +.5 5.0 5.3 +.3 5.0 . . 5.4 +.4 

6 12.2 6.9 7.5 +.6 6.8 7.6 +.8 7.0 8.0 +1.0 6.9 ' 7.7 +.8 

6 12.0 4.7 5.6 +.9 5.6 6.1 +.5 5.1 6.1 +1.0 5. V 5.9 +.8 

4 9.7 5.1 5.3 4.7 . 5,-0 ......... 

6 12.1 2.8 4.3 +1.5 3.3 4. 1 +.8 3.8 - 4.5 +.7^3.3 4.3 +i.'6 

5 12.4 5.3 6.6 +1.3 5.8 7. 1 +1.3 5.S 6.5 +.9 5.6 6.7 +1.1 

6 14.0 7.4 7. 5 +. 1 5.6 7. 1 +.5 6.2 6.3 +. 1 6.4 S.3 +.5 

4..-., 10.4 5.9 5.1 5.b . , 5.5 

6 14.0 2.9 3.7 +.8 4.0 4.7 +.7 4. 1 4.6 +.5 3.6 4.3 +:7 

3 9.5 4.6 5.5 +.9 3.8 4.9 +1.1 3.0 5.0 +2.0 3.8 5.1 +1.3 

6 13.0 4.6 5.2 +.6 4.6 4.9 +.3 4.7 7.0 +2.3 4.6 6.3 +1.7 

4 11.7 4.6 5.4 +.8 4.9 5.3 +.4 4.8 5.3 +.5 4.7 5.3 +.6 

4 11.1 4.0 4.7 +.7 3.5 5.0 +1.5 4.3 5.2 +.9 3.9 4.9 +1.0 

3 9.3 3.6 4.2 +.6 3.6 4.6 +1.3 3.2 4.7 +1.5 3.8 4.5 +.7 

6 12.3 6.5 7.9 +1.4 5.8 6.2 +.4 6.2 7.0 +. 8 5.8 7.0 +1.2 

5 11.8 6.9 6.9 5. 4 6.2 +.8 6. 1 6. 4 +.3 6. 1 6.5 +.4 



Direct Fringe Benefits 

In addition to the obvious values shown in the "before-after" scores registered 
on the Oalifomi^i Achievement Tests, there are several other side-effects directly 
attributed tx) the summer remedial education camps. 

An increase in total enrollment is shown on tlie following line graph, which 
makes a comparison between the 1966-67 school year and the 1907-^ school year. 
Officials also point out that when comparing the figures for 1905-66 (not shown) 
and the 1960-67 attendance figures, the later school year also reflects an in- 
crease in enrollment by Indian children. 

Another beneht can be seen in the bar graph which shows a tremendous jump 
in the number of Indian students who earned the Certificate of Educational 
Competence at the close of the 1067 school year (20) as compared with three (3) 
for the year of 1966. 

A third extra benefit is depicted in the graph which shows 52 potential Indian 
graduates for the 1967-68 school year, as compared with twenty-eight (28) for 
the previous year of 19(KM57 and an equal number (28) for 1965-66. 
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General Educational Development 

"CERHFICATES of EDUCATIONAL COMPETENCE" 

or 

"HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMAS EARNED" 
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G.E.O. CERTIFICATES 



20 



HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMAS 

G.E.D. CERT. 
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!967 



1967 
YEAR 



1966 



Following th« }966 Summer Educjtion C«mp, 20 Indian iludonit qualifled for the 
G«netil EduCAtion«l Development cetttficjte, compated with only three for the 
prvvioui yeir. OfTicijIi believe thit Ihe Summer Camp ttimulitcd itudenit 'o continue 
their education.- 
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INDIAN GRADUATES 
Public Schools on or Near 
the Reservation 
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One possiblQ ouicomo of iho 1966 Summer Retnodiai Education Camp may 
be indiuted in this bar graph showing 52 potential graduates for the 
school year ending June, 1968. In 1966 and again in 1967, only 28 
students 9»fi)9d high school dipiom^s. 
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[From the Indian Record, November 1007] 
SuMMEB Project" Boosts Leiabning at Yakima 

The phrase "It Can Be I>one" appears to have caught on— 4t is 
used in this account of the 106(>-67 summer camp which appeared in 
The Indian Record, published by the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Indian Ajffairs, Nov. 1067 edition. 

"It Can Be Done," an education project sponsored by the Confederated Tribes 
•and Bands of the Yakima Indian Nation to upgrade the education potential of the 
Indian students on the reservation, had another outstanding summer. This Tribal 
program was designed to meet specific education needs of the children of the 
reservation. 

A year education study of the resen-ation pointed up many areas of con- 
e'en! in the field of education. Some of these are late entry, absenteeism, un- 
warranted promotion, and low scholastic achievement. 

The program at Camp Chapparal in the Cascade Mountains, is designed to 
help the low achiever or the child who is . promoted for social rather than 
academic reasons. The students were selected from a group of 500 children be- 
tween third and eighth grades, who are non-readers (performing two years or 
more below their grade placement). The program was conducted from Monday to 
Friday at Camp Chapparal for four week periods. 

The first class was held for 25 boys and 25 girls from the seventh through the 
ninth grade. The second session was held for boys and girls from the fourth 
through the sixth grade. The one hundred students in attendance showed fine 
progress. \^ 

The students were tested on the first and last day of their education camp. The 
first group of 50 children showed an eight and one-half month growth, based on 
preliminary figures the second group shows an even greater growth. The students 
were placed in five groups of ten with one professional teacher and one l6dian 
teacher aide for each group. Based on fiI^st day teeing, some students had a^any 
as three reading classes a day plus math, English, and a large group of electives. 

No textbooks were used throughout the program. To replace the texts the. la test 
program learning materials and the teacher's oreativeness was substituted. The 
use of these materials gave each child daily success, a thing~ they had not pre- 
viously experienced in their education. 

At the end of each session a graduation exercise was held for the parents and 
friends of the children. Over 200 adults attended each ceremony. It was very 
gratifying to the Tribe to see the new interest in education by the adults. 

The Daily Schedule — Work and Play 

"Early to rise and early to bed" with a careful blending of work, play and good 
food proved to be a good combination at the 196T camp. 

Students were out of bed at 7 a.m. and lights were out each evening at 0 :20 p.m. 

A fiag-rai^ing ceremony, followed by vigorous calisthenics prepared everyone 
for a hearty breakfast at 8 a.m. Glasswork, broken into a six-period day, began at 
8 :45 a.m. 

Classwork ended at 3 p.m. each day, followed by supervised-activity classes 
such as beadwork, horseshoes, archery, pottery, art, nature study and hikes. 

Supervised athletics and games followed, with an option to fish or swim. 

Following supper at 6 p.m., came a period of team games and athletics, followed 
by a campfire program or movies. 

Lights out at 9 :20 p.m. 
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Camp ChBpBrell-1967 
2nd Session 

CAMP DIRECTOR: Grades 4. 5 and 8 HEAD TEACHER: 

Jack Bunnell Larry Griffith 

GUIDAI^CE COUNSELOR: DIRECTOR OF ATHLETICS: 

L. "Howdie" Davison Jack Abraham \ 



♦♦♦♦ DAILY TIME SCHEDULE ♦«♦♦ 

7:00 a. m. . . . Get Up 6:00 a. m. ... Breakfast 

f :30 a. m. . . . Flag Raising and Exercises 6:45 a. m. . . . School Starts 



•«♦♦ CLASS DAILY SCHEDULE AS FOLLOWS 



Teacher and 
Subject 


Eang 

(READING) 
Aide: 
Tome no 


Mlsemer 
(MATH) 
Aide: 
Charley 


Ring 

(READING) 
Aide: 
. Burns 


Slocum 
(SaENCE) 
Aide: 
WakWak 


Whiting 
(LANG. 
ARTS) 


Griffith 

(ART/ CRAFTS] 
Aide: 
LltUeBuU 


Period 1 
6:45^9:35 


Group 1 


Group 2 


^roup 3 


Group 4 


Group S 


Group 6 


Period 2 
9:40-10:30 


2 


3 


* 4 


5 


S 


1 


Period 3 
10:3S-11:2& 


3 


4 


6 


6 


1 


2 ^ 


Period 4 
11:30-12:20 


4 


5 


6 


1_ . 


2 


3 


LUNCH... 12 :20 - 1:10 


Period 5 
1:15-2:05 


5 


6 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Period 6 
2:10-3:00 


6 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 



3:05-4:05 . .Supervised activity classes - Bead Work. Horseshoes. Archery. Pottery. Art. Nature 

Study. Hikes 

4:10-5:30. . .Supervised games and/or athletics - Fishing. Swimming. Etc. 

8:00... SUPPER 
7:00-6:15. . .Athletics - Basketball. Racing. Softball. Games 
8:15-6:45. . .Cam pf ire. Movies 
9:00-B:20. .. Ready for Bed 

9:20. ..UGHTS OUT! 



Indian and Non-Indian Values, Expectations 

- Xt is Imperative that schools, institutions, agencies and individuals who deal 
with Indian students be keenly aware thai extra effort must be expended in order 
to help the youns Indian adjust to non-Indian values and expectations which are 
not always realistic. 

Many times it is quite evident that the standards, practices and the economy of 
the Indian household is far different from those found in non-Indian homes. It is 
quite possible that courses in Home Economics, for instance, are attempting to 
prepare young people for a home situation which does not exist at present and 
which might possibly never exist. After all, what value is there in studying color 
scheme, harmony, interior decoration when there is no paint on the wall at home, 
probably no carpet and many times a situation where the entire family is living 
in two small rooms? Why should an Indian girl be concerned about the creation 
and arrangement of centerpieces from floral gardens when there are no flowers in 
the neighborhood? 

It has been observed on the Yakima reservation — and perhaps others — that, our 
Q people oftentimes have difllculty finding pleasure and recreation in phyai- 
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cal education courses, where non-Indian children, are in most cases happier. One 
wonders whether disciplinary patterns and course requirements can be blamed 
for failures in Uiis area. It should surprise no one to learn that disciplinary pat- 
terns already Established in the^ Indian homes and in the child's personality are 
of ten in direct conflict with these same patterns in the school situation. 
- An off-shoot of this kind of discipline might arise in the matter of "suiting up** 
for physical ^ucation classes and participating in public showers after classes 
are over. Non-private dressing rooms and showers in the gymnasium, dominated by 
non<Indian pupils, appear to' create a definite resistance among the Indian pupils 
who are expected to suit and shower as a group in preparation for P.E. classes. 
There appears to be an extreme self -consciousness among children about this 
Idnd of discipline. Early physical maturity and skin pigment among Indian 
girls may serve to intensity this self-consciousness and thus contribute to an . 
unwillingness to sult>up or to shower^ thus inviting failure in the course inas- 
much' as many instructors regard dressing and showering as inajor items in the 
course itself. 

It is worth repeating then, that as we deal with our Indian students, we must 
be aware of the values inherent in these children, be conscious of their cnltiiral 
and environmental backgrounds, be willing to rationalize with them and be 
anxious, to help each child to achieve some measure of pleasure, satisfaction 
and success 

WASP Philoeophu^nd lis Impact'' 

Uppermost in our thinking as we deal with Indian students, whether in the 
rt^umr school term or at our IU*medial Education summer camp, must be the 
philosophy that every child is important as an Individual. The overall purpose 
of our endeavors should be to develop happy and socially productive jiersonali- 
''ties. Every child nee^ to feel some success. 

Consider the frustration of the junior high school student who rarely if ever 
has experienced success In his English class. He reads poorly, his vocabulary is 
limited^ his spelling is frightful, his writing is without substance, his oral con- 
tributlons are lacking in depth or are none at all. Obviously, this student lacks 
an understanding of the basic areas of English — language, literature, sentence 
structure and composition. His skills In reading, writing, listening, understand- 
ing and speaking are minimal. 

One wonders if it 1^ possible to imagine the frustration of thitj kind of s£h- 
dent, who faces failure in English class and every other class which demands 
reading and writing in one form or another. What adult could endure such con> 
stant defeat and humiliation without becoming surly, bitter, rebellious and 
cynical? 

Most schools, agencies and institutions appear to assume that Indian students 
will automatically respond to the WASP (White, Anglo-Saxon Protestant) be- 
havior patterns and oral<written expressions in the same way non-Indian children 
respond. Materials used for Jnstructioni as well as the system of rewards and 
punishments (values), follo^ these standards and patterns. In many instances, 
those who are pledged and committed to propagate the culture through educa- 
tion, legislation and social pressure, take a somewhat distant view of those who 
do not easily fit this mould. 

It should not be surprising then, tliat the student who daily receives instruction 
through materials which are foreign or alien to his otfn culture, applied with, 
patterns of expression foreign to his culture and Judged by standards foreign 
to his culture, cannot help but fail. As he begins to become avrare that 
all which is natural and right to him is being ignored or regarded as inferior, it 
is not surprising that he soon resents and rejects everything about the culture 
which is rejecting him. Rejection leads to rebellion and rebellion means be- 
havior difflcnlties. Before long, the label of "delfaiquent" is associated with his 
name — he may become a "dropout*' and he is judged undesirable by the society 
which initially rejected him and caused his rebellion. 

Looking Into the Future 

Plans are being formulated and hopes are high that another summer Remedial 
Education Camp can be held at Camp Chaparral during the summer of 1968 — 
this time with even more students to be accommodated. 



1 Extracted fvom Teacher's Guide • • • "Learnlnir Your Language/One," Harold I. 
Herber, Reading Center, School of Education, Syracuse University. 
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The Yakima Tribal Council* Ito Education Staff, the BIA Education Com- 
mittee and members the Yakima Indian Community Action Program were so 
gratified and encouraged by the achievements of students at the 1966 camp 
and again at the 1967 camp .that they feel a definite reaponslbility to see that 
other chlldr^ have this chance for Improvement educationally. 

It is hoped that 110 students (there were only 40 in 1966 and 100 in the 1967 
camps) can be accommodated at the 1968 camp. It is planned that there would be 
two sessions, each to work with approximately 55 students. 

Of course all plans are contingent upon a helping hand from the Office of 
Economic Owiortunity. it is hoped that a careful study of the California Achieve- 
ment Test results— before and aftei^-can support the feeling In and around 
Yakima that these summer camps are accomplishing a great deal of good for 
students who heretofore have been lagging in educational achievement 

Our school systems are built upon the concept that all pupixs can and do profit 
from educational experience. Therefore, if we can increase this experience, in- 
dividualize it, personalise it, there is hope that we can reduce the number of 
failures, the number of drop-outs and Increase the number of stndents who are 
having a happy and satisfactory educational experience in our schools. 

It is unrealistic to direct failing students into .the mainstream of society and 
at the same time expect those eighteen years of failure to produce adults who 
will succeed and who will profit our society— intellectually, morally or financially. 

We are looking ahead to the future. We are proud of our success in the 1966 
camp and the 1967 camp. We are confident that based on these past successes, a 
camp during the summer of 1968 will be equally successful. 

The Favorable ''FeedhacK'* 

At the conclusion of the 1966 camp, students were asked to write their com- 
ments about the camp as a summer educational experience. 

At the close of the 1967 camp, the camp staff itflelf was asked for comments 
regarding Individual student attitudes, accomplishments, behavior and the like. 

All remarks reflected favorable observations. Many were much alike. Some of 
the typical comments, together with a letter from the principal of one of the dis- 
trict schools follow ; 

'^Resented authority when session began, but improved comdderably by the 
end of camp. 

"Has become an outstanding leader." 

^Improved tremendously by this summer's experience." 

"Pugnacious attitude disappeared.'^ 

'*Mo8t improved student in this year's group." 

^'Depressed and frustrated when session began. Grew scholastically as well as 
socially. Developed leadership qualities." 
**Show8 leadership potential not evident when camp began/' 
"Realizes limitations, but has developed 8elf-<?onfldence, poise." 
"Disinterested in education at first, but developed an enthusiastic attitude" 

Wapato High Sobooi*, 
_ November 27, 1967. 

Bdoab Fox, 

Director, Tribal Community Action Proffnun, 
Yakima Indian A gency, 
Toppenishr Wash. 

Deab Mb. Fox: I certainly hope that it will be possible to hold a Remedial 
Education Camp again this year. 

My association with the program during the summer and again during this 
school year has shown the amount of growth displayed by these young Indian 
children who attended camp this year and last. 

Their reluctance bo communicate with their teachers has diminished. Their 
attendance and Interest in school work has improved, as has their grades. 

Perhaps most notlcea-ble has been the change in attitude by these young people 
with regards to relationships with their non-Indian peers. They seem a little 
less inclined to remain apart and they do e^r into school activities. 

Again, I hope this type of program can be continued. 
Sincerely, 

"^x JAOK W. BtTWWBLL, 

Vice Prirtcipalf Wapato Bigh 8chool 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois : 

Computational Skills Laboratory. 

Reading Laboratories Ila, Hb, Ilia. 

Pilot Libraric'S Ila and lie. 

Cross Number Puzzles. 

Reading for Understanding : . 
General Edition. 
Junior Edition. 
HaiT Wagner Publishing Co., San Francisco, California : 

The Jim Forest Readers. 

The Deep Sea Adventures Series. 

The Morgan Boy Mysteries. 

The Wild Life Series. 
Garrard Publishing Co., Champaign, Illinois : 

X>oIch First Reading Books. 

Dolch Basic Vocabulary Books. 

I>olch Folklore of the World Books. 

Pleasure Reading Books. 
Reader's Digest Services* Inc., Pleasantville, N.Y. : 

Reader's Digest Skill Builders. 

Reading Ability, Grade Levels 1 to 8. 
J. B. Lippincofct Co., New York, New York : Reading for Meaning, Grade 6 to 8. 
American Book Co., New, York, New York : Webster's Elementary Dictionary. 
Encyclopaedia Britabnica, Inc., Chicago, Illinois: Britannica Junior. 
Wilcox and Follett Co., Chicago, Illinois : 

Learning English. 

Learning Your Language. 

Skills in Arithmetic. 
Games: 

Ed-U-Cards Mfg. Corp., Long Island City, N.Y. : 

Arithmetic Can Be Fun Games. 

Multiplication and Division. 

Addition and Subtraction. 
Kenworthy Educational Service Inc. : 

Doghouse Game — Phonics. 

Phonic Rummy. 
Milton Bradley Co. : Quizmo— addition and subtraction game. 

SUGGESTED MATERIALS TO ENRICH FUTURE PROGRAilS 

Follett Publishhig Co., Chicago, Illinois : Learning Your Language, Jack Abramo- 
witz, editor. (Be sure to order reprints of questions in text — they are in 
workbook form and are cheap in long run.) 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois : 
SRA Multilevel, tracked achievement tests. 
Spelling Laboratories, Ilia and lib. 
Ginn & Co., New York, N.Y. : A Programmed Approach to Writing, Books I and IL 
Follett l^ublishing Co., Chicago, Illinois : Slow-Learner Series, Jack Abramowitz, 
editor: 

World History Study Lesson.s. 
Study Lessons in Our Nation's History. 
Orosset and Dunlap Publishers, New York, N.Y. : The Illustrated Junior Library 
(and other collections of classified novels). 

THE week's menu 

The menu following is one used for the entire six- weeks i>eriod. Children left 
the campsite at mid-Friday aftenioon, so that no Friday evening raeal was 
l)lunned. They returnetl to the campsite after breakfast on Monday morning, thus 
no plaiKs were made for breakfast on that morning. 

(Menu follows:) 
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MENU 



Breskfast 



Lunch 



Dinner 



Monday: 



Tuesday: 

Orange juJce 
Cooked oatmeal 
Scrambled eggs with ham 
Bartered toast 
Milk, Cocoa 

Wednesday: \ 
Tomato juice 
Hotcakes and syrup 
Bacon and eggs 
Assorted coircereal 
Milk ■ 

Thursday: 

Stewed prunes 

Cooked cereal (oatmeal, milk) 
Scrambled eggs 
Toast and jam 
Milk, cocoa 

Friday: 

Tomato Juke 
Assorted cold cereals 
French toast 
Butter and jam or syrup 
lytllk, cocoa 



Chili con carne 
Crackers 

Assorted cold meat sandwiches 
Carrot sticks 
Canned pears 
Milk, cookies 

Koast boQf 

Mashed potatoes with gravy 
Buttered peas 
Tossed green salad 
Bread and Gutter 
Applesauce 
Milk, cookies 

Beef stew with vegetables 
Molded fruit <i:k\3t{i 
Bread and butter 
Canned peaches 
Cake, milk 

Fried chicken 
Parsleyed potatoes 
Corn on the cob 
Carrot-celery-rals/n salad 
Sweet pickles 
Bread and butter and jam 
Milk, date bars 

Baked macaroni and tuna casserole 
Tossed green salad 
Bread and butter 
Canned fruit 
Milk, cookies 



Baked ham 

Boiled potatoes 

Green strlr.g beans 

lettyce<carrQt>rabins salad 

Bread and butter 

Applesauce 

Milk 

Meat foaf 

Scalloped potatoes 
Tomato slices, carrot sticks 
Pickles 

Bread and butter 
Apricots 

Spk;ecake, milk 

Spaghetti with ground beef and 

tomato sauce 
Buttered green beans 
Tossed vegetable salad 
Bread and butter 
Milk, cookies 

Vegetable-chicken soup 
Crackers 

Peanut butter and honey sandwiches 

or cold meat sandwiches 
Carrot sticks 
Fruit, cookies, milk 



THE CANDID CAME21A. AT WORK 

vnrioiw activities of the summer camp are shown on the following 
pages. The cameraman caught some students taking the Oalifomia Achievement 
f^fi' ^1°^^ in nature study, others receiving individual instrucUon from members 
or cue caiup staff. 

Some of the camp staff are shown in conference to evaluate the day's events 
or to prepare for the following day. ^^^^^ 



THE MOTION PICTUEE CAMERA AT WORK 

*?n/i^ Remedial Education Pro^rram at Oamp Chaparral in the summer 
of lUbT, a colored, 16mm motion picture film was taken. The32-miuute film denicts 
the entire camp opera tioiL 

For additional information on this film contact The Yakima Tribal Council 
CAP Office, P.O. Box 632, Toppenish, Washington 98^18. 
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STUDENT AGREEMENT FOHM 

(Tribal ^3ducation Carap) 

I fully understand tliat the purpose of ihis educational camp program is educa- 
tion and not recreation ; that while I am at Oamp Chaparral the Yakima Tribe 
win expect me to work hard on niy studies, to follow the <Jirections and refla- 
tions of the camp staff. 



(Students's Bignature) 

I approve of my child *s enrollment in the Yakima Tribal Education Oamp; of 
any necessary medical attention In case of an emergency. I understand that my 
child is expected to follow the directions and regulations of the camp staff. 



(SIgnalure of parent or guardian) 



The Tribal Community Action Committee accepts the above named student for 
enrollment in the Yakima Tribal Education Camp. 



(Stanley Smartlowlt» Chairman of 
Tribal Coaimunlty Action Committee) 



PLANNED POLLOW-UF imJkfS (SUMMER REMEDIAL EDUCATION CAHP) 



Name: : 

Birth date: 

Sex: — 

School: - 

Grade: ♦ 

.Date of report: 

Recent grades: 

Reading 1 

Arithmetic-Mathematics 

English" 

Others s 



CommctitB of School Perso7inel 

1. Attitudes toward school (cooperation, initiative, responsibility, etc.)": 

2. Social adjustment (peer relationships, observed social behavior, etc.) : 

3. Assets and liabilities : . 

4. Recommendations; 

KoTE. — The Information in this report Is considered confidential. It will be used ohly to 
aid In the Htudent h educational udjuatment. Uesponsiblllty for confidentiality restH with 
the holder. - . 
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AXCE31ICAN Indian Civn, LiP^aiTTEs Trust, 

- Washin{ftoti, /).:., August 15, L%7, 

To Esteemed Friends of the American Indian: 

On September 7, 196G the Commissioner of Indian Affairs called upon the tribes 
t(> uuH?t with hini iu nine regional areas for disoussion of leprislation and other 
matters of innuediiite concern to them. 

A.s a i;er\it'e to the tribes and to others interested in Indian affairs this Trust 
si)onsore<l the review and analysis of the 'recommendations made by tribes and 
committees to the ('ominissioner. Tliis involved the examination of voluminous 
reix)rts emanating from the nine n^gional areas. For the analysis we ara indebted 
to the diligence and scholarship of Dr. Deward E. Walker, Jr. recently of Wash- 
ington State University and now of the University of Idaho. 

From the limited number of copies available forlree distribution, we are send- 
ing you the enclosed for such study and use as ^-oU may deem appropriate. 

R9BE3iT B. Jim, Vice Chairman, 

Enclosure. f 



American Indian Civil Libeeties Trust, 

Washington, D.G,, AutrustlS, 1967. 

To PrCHidino Officers of Trihnl Govcniing Bodies: 

IIiTc is a copy of an analysis of tlie recommendations made by tribes and ..com- 
mittees to tho Conmiissioner of Indian Affairs at nine regional meetings last 
year. 

Wv cannot l)\it feel that the recommendations came from the he'art and repre- 
sented what the trit)es need, what their conditions are, and what they think, 
should he done by the congress and the government As one long involved in 
tribal affairs and in Indian legislation, I agree with associates on the Yakima 
Tribal Council that hert» for the first time in this way we see a true picture 
nf the Indian situation throughout the country ivnd the action that should 
be taken by = the congress and the executive departments to fill needs and to 
nuH't the problems which cry out for solution. 

From these recommendations and th»ir analysis, we ,see our own situation 
in dearer pi'rsiK»ctiv(\ We: see what l*^gislation we should seek and what laws 
.should l)e auiontliMi or rei>^*aled. We ^ee how the government could help so 
that we amy unike best use of our human and natural resources. Above all, 
we s^H^ the areas of common interest on which we may present a united front. 

Von are reci nested to go over the analysis carefully upon receipt to see 
wheth(»r thore are any discrepancies or errors in the statements of the rec^m- 
nu'uda lions or facts assigned to your tribe. In view of the voluminous reports 
and facts examined and correlated by computer and by i)ersonal review within 
the time available, misstatements are inevitable. Pleast? report any misstnte- 
ments promptly to Dr. Deward E. Walker, Jr. in the Department of Social 
Sciences of the University of Idaho for inclusion in an errata sheet which will 
he circulate<l among all holders of the analysis if it is deemed advisable. 

The analysis was wel' done by Dr. Walker, and we hope it will serve you 
as well in the preparation of representations to the congress and the executive 
departme'nt.s. We hav*» before us H.H. 105G0 and S. 1816, the "Omnil)us Bill," 
and other bills are in the till and will be coming up. On invitation of the 
Commissioner we got together, and we .should stay together by intertribal com- 
nmnication and l)y concerted action in matters of common interest.. 

From tiu' limited number of copies printed for free distribution, wo are happy 
to provide yo\i with this copy. 

Robert B. Jim, Vice Chairman, 
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Kxt'Eia*T8 From thk Noktjiwkst ANTHiioi^)iAK;icA». Ukbkakcii Xoter, 



"v IMibUt'lu'il Ijy tlif l)fi)artnu^iit of Antlir(>iM>lof:y, Washington »Stato riiivor>ity, 



AN EXAMINATION OF AMERICAN INDIAN REACTION 
TO PROPOSALS OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS FOR GENERAL LEGISLATION, 1967 



liy IVwnrd K. WalkiT, Jr,, jAwsoc-iato !*rof('SHor of AnthroiX)lo^'^,v, Sociolouy/ 
Antliropolojry, t'niversity of Idaho. Moj^cow, Idaho 



This study rellocts a ;;ro\ving unthroix)IogicaI interest iii coiitomporary Indian 
affairs. It is bt'inj; laihlished in XARN in the hope that it wilj stimulate further 
interest among arithropologiyts in the Indian as he is nntc. Too louii; has 
antliroi)<>h>p;y concentrated on what the Indian was rather than what he is. Broa<l 
statistical surveys of contemporary Indian sooietiej^. sueli, as this study seem 
particularly useful at this time. Not only do they provide useful des<Tii)tive 
data, hut they provide injjwrtant clues for acculturational studies. -Clearly any 
study of <'ontenij)()rary Anierican Indians or their acculturation tliat ignores 
federal and state relationships, the principal topic ol this study, luust lie regiirded 
as limited. The connuon assumption that American Indian societies are inde* 
pendent entities, capable of analytic isolation from external ties for the sake of 
study probahly is invalid for most groups at this j>oiut in time. Today the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and other federal and state agencie.s exert profound influences 
on virtually all asjKKts of reservation Indian life. It is hoiHHl that tliis study 
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PREFACE 



This study is sponsored by the Aniorleun Indian Civii Liberties Tnist. Parti- 
cular appreciation is due Dr. Paschal Sherman and Mr. Robert Jim, officers of 
the American Indian Civil Liberties Trust, whose great patience and kind as- 
sistance in locating rare Bureau of Indian Afifairs documentary materials has 
facilitate<l the research greatly. 

The many hours si>ent by my wife, Barbara Walker, Linda Brew, Dorothy 
^Kammer, Victor Matthews, and Joanne Peterson have contributed substantially 
to the study. Without their combined assistance, many additional men t lis would 
have iH^n re<iuire<i. Essential facilities have iH'cn provided by the Washington 
State I'niversity Computer Center and Department of Anthrojwlogy. 
. On September 7, 1060 the Commissioner of Indian Affairs callwl upon the 
tribt^ to meet witJi him in nine areas throughout the United Sta*:es for discussion 
of measures, including general legislation, to resolve Indian problems. The 
re<'(>iiim^ndations by tribes, committees and intertribal groui)s at the area meet- 
ings between the Government and the Indians form the subject matter of this 
study. It is hojHHl that it will help remove some of the confusion so often en- 
countere<l in the relationships between Indian i>eople and state and federal 
governments. 

D. B. W. 

FINDINGS AND INTERPRETATION 

Introduction 

This study has three goals. The first is to iverform a content analysis of all 
the rei-omniendations made by tribes, committees, and intertribal groups at the 
various area meetings held to resolve Indian problems. The second is to dis- 
cover some of the major determinants of the various types of recommendations 
made by the tril)ei3 particiimting In the meetings. The final goal is to compare 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs sximmary or rejcommendations and tli^ Indian 
Resources Development Act with the reconunendations made to determine to 
what extent Indian recommendations were taken into consideration. 

At different times before, during, and after the area meetings the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has come up with drafts for an "Indian Resources Development 
Act of 1967" hereafter re/erred to as the omnibus bill. The draft ideas were 
crystallized in S. ISIG (see Appendix 5) introduced May 18, 1007 in the Sen- 
ate, but because of timt imitations it was necessary to comi>are our findings with 
the earlier draft of 12/. 4/6<) (see Apix?ndix 5). However, there are important 
differences betwiK>n the - raft of 12/14/66 and S. 1810 introduced by Senator 
Jackson on 5/18/67 whid should be noted. First, the substantial increase in 
the revolving loiin fund I ^ a ligure of $500 million clearly reflects Indian 
recommendations as will be : ^^en in this study. Liltewise the changes in the prop- 
erty management certificates : *>flect Indian wishes as does most of tlie section on 
heirship. The Indian rexx>nmieridations made at the various area meetings suggest 
that section 309 of S. 1816 (se<:Mon 301 of the 12/14/66 draft) dealing with the 
escheatage of inheritable interests worth less than .$100.CK) will 1h* unacceptable 
to .some tribe.s. Many tritres unequivocally state that they wish to see heirship 
problems settled on a re.servation basis and not by national legislation. Generally 
when c<>mpare<l with the recommoidations made by Indians at the area meetings 
S. 1816 app'^ nrs meager in terms of the range of topics considcrwl. As will be seen 
from this \v legislation is desired on many topics other than the Indian De- 
velopment d Authority, Corporations, Management, and Indian Proi)erty, and 
the several .niscellaneous items considered in S. 1816. On the other hand, most 
will agree that S, 1810 is a raark/}d impror^^ment over the earlier draft of 12/14/06. 

^OW / (2081y 
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TABLE l.-FREQUENCY OF RECOMMENDATIONS BY INDIANS TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ACCORDING TO 

TYPES FOR TRIBES AMD AREAS » 



By tribes By areas Totals 

Recommendations 



Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



Political organizations 43 3 M 3 57 3 

Termination 44 3 iO 2 54 3 

Bureau of Indian Affairs - 98 7 37 7 137 7 

Treaty rights 34 2 13 3 47 3 

Law and order 80 6 27 5 107 6 

Taxation 8 1 5 0 13 0 

Community physical development 195 14 61 12 256 13 

Community social development 204 14 103 20 307 16 

Elementary through college education 178 13 63 12 241 12 

Adult and vocational education 65 5 24 5 89 5 

Claims Commission 54 3 14 3 68 3 

Heirship 52 3 39 7 91 5 

Industrial development 119 9 44 8 163 8 

Land consolidation.. 61 4 7 0 08 3 

Credit. 69 5 24 5 93 5 

Employment 45 3 28 5 73 4 

Resource development 68 5 13 3 81 4 

Total 1,417 100 526 100 1,943 100 



I Although the statistical computations for this study were calculated with a total of 1,943 recommendations, the later 
addition of some 7 recommendctions to the inventory gives an actual total of 1,950 by our count. It is possible that another 
content analysis of the materials would give a slightly different total because of varying interpretations concerning the , / 
distinctiveness of recommendations. However, we are convinced that a separate analysis would yield a total very close 
to the 1.950 figure. The tribal recommendations are recommendations ofTicially submitted by tribal governing bodies, 
whereas the area recommendations include the recommendations made at the area meetings called by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs as well as the recommendations made by the several intertribal organizations indicated in app. 1. 

In order to deal with the approximately 1,950 separate recommeiulatlons 
made at the area meetings (see Table 1), they have been organized into six 
major categories. These are : Political Relationships, Community Develop- 
ment, Education, Claims and Land Repossession, Heirship, and Economic De- 
velopment. Each is subdivided as necessary to account for the various kinds of r 
recommendations made. The seventeen subdivisions may be seen in the 
inventory of recommendations contained in Appendix 2. The primary factors 
guiding us in selecting the categories are the headings used by those making 
recommendations. Whether made at the area meetings (the two Alaska area 
meetings were merged) or by the tribes, recommendations clearly fall into a 
limited number of categories. Every discernible recommendation made has been 
included, and the wording has been preserved wherever possible. In a few 
instances where several recommendations were given in one lengthy state- 
ment, they have been separatwl. However, there has been little, if any, increase 
or decrease in the actual number made or in their meaning. My contribution 
in inventorying the recommendations has been primarily one of summary and 
organization. Of course, it is possible thai in a few instances the precise meaning 
originally intended has ;iOt been preserved. However, extensive reehecking 
s\iggests that this is rare. Where some deviation from the originally intended ^ 
rneJLiilng is detected by the reader, a note to me to this effect would be appreciated. 

Where reservations have more than one tribe, we have regarded them as 
one unit. This is neces5Miry because of the second goal of tliis study, i.e., to 
correlate tyi)es and frequencies of recommendations with selecte<l vital statistics 
to ascertain some of the rea.sons why given groups are more concerned about 
certain matters than others; in \irtually all cases. Bureau of Indian Affairs, Pub- 
lic Health Service, and other vital .statistics are given only for reservations and 
not for particular tribes. Therefore, for example, recommendations made by 
either the Apache, Kiowa, or Comanche are liste<l under the same heading. 
The list of reservation groups and their code numbers considered here may be 
seen in Appendix 1. This list indicates that area reconmiendations are kept 
separate from tribal recommendations. It has not been practical to indicate 
the particular area committee making a given recommendation, l>ecause com- 
mittee members rarely "stuck to the siibject." For exaple, recommendations on 
termination are made by members of several different committees at the Spokane 
meeting. Similarly^ recommendations on treaty rights are made by meml)era of the 
heirship committee. Since most of the Alaska recommendations are made by 
isolated villages, these are lumped \inder a single "tribal" heading. Alaskan 
Villages, with the exception of the Tlingit-Hai(La. Finally, recommendations 
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made by the regional, multitrlbal groups such as the Western Washington Inter- 
tribal Council and the Great Lakes Intertribal Council are regarded as area 
recommendations as indicated in Appendix 1. 

llie background statistics available for this study leave something to be 
desired. In some instances they are out of date and given the impression of 
behig estimates. However, the bulk of the statistics actually used were recent, 
i.e., colected since 1950, and, therefore, are reasonably accurate. Hopefully, 
more up to date and precise statistical descriptions of reservations \vill be made 
available to the public by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the future. Particularly 
unfortunate is the unavailability of most customary Bureau of Indian Affairs 
statistics for the Alaskan groups. Because of this, the correlational analyrils 
does not take the Alaskan groups into consideration. Nevertheless, the recom- 
mendations made by Alaskan groups are listed in the inventory of^recommenda- 
tions seen in Appendix 2. 
The Recommendations 

The following siimmarj^ is int^ended to convey only general interests present 
in the recommendations. For sx>eclfic interests, the reader is referred to the 
inventory in Appendix 2. Because of their general nature, occasional exceptions 
to this general summary are to be expected. Nevertheless, we regard the follow- 
ing as an accurate reflection of the recommendations. 

Reconmienda tions on {wlitical relationships (1) (see Appendix 2) are numerous 
but fall muler two major headings, political organization of tribes (11) and 
political interrelationships with federal and state governments (12. Approxi- 
mately twenty-one percent of all recommendations are found under these two 
headings with a majority under the latter. The principal types of recommenda- 
tions under these two headings may be seen in the guide to recommendations con- 
tained in Appendix 2. They are as follows. The groups recommend that 

1) there be continued and/or increased tribal independence of political 
initiative. 

2) there be new and improved rolls and constitutions. 

3) there be stronger financial supiwrt of tribal governments. 

4) there be improved training programs for tribal i>olitical leaders. 
Principal interests of tribes and area committees making recommendations 

concerning their i)Olitical interrelationships with federal and state governments 
are as follows. They recommend that 

1) there be no termination of federal supervision, and where it is already 
underway, that its pace be slowed and/or that continuation of the tribal 
entity be insured after federal supervision is withdrawn. The only tribe 
officially desiring termination is severely divided over the matter. 

2) there be major changes in Bureau of Indian Affairs decision making 
pro<'ediires and communications with tribes. 

3) the BIA not be replaced but become more amendable to cocperation 
with tribes. 

4) more control be given to area directors and particularly reservation 
supt»rintendeuts in order to accelerate decision making, 

5) Bureau of Indian Affairs personnel be more receptive and resi>ectful 
of Indians and that tribes have a greater voice in selecting Bureau of Indian 
Affairs i)ersonneI for their reservations, 

0) numeroiLs, specific Bureau of Indian Affairs problems be adjusted 
immediately. 

7) states not he permitted to extend control over reservations in any 
respect, except where specifically reciuested by tribes concerned, 

8) all treaty rights be respected and that the federal, and state erosion 
of these rights be halted immediately. 

1) ) all **grey areas" in treaty rights be cln rifled to the benefit of tribes. 

10) all hunting, fishing, and water rights be preserved, 

11 ) treaty guaranteed tax exemptions be enforced, 

12) numerous, specific treaty rights problems be resolved as .soon as 
IH)SsibIe. 

13) tribes be in control of law enforcement on reservations and that 
states not be i>ennitted to extend jnris{liction oyer them through Public 
Law 280 except where siMxifically requested by tribes concerned. 

14) siK^cial attention be given to problems of discrimination and juvenile 
delinquency. 

lo) there be improved and exi \nded police, court systems, and law 
enforcement facilities. 
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IG) tribal polln* have control over non-Indians as well as Indians on 
resorvations and that there bo nniform law codes on all reservations. 
. 17) nunierous, specitic law and order problems be resolved as soon ns 

possible. , ,,..11 

18) comprehensive reservation tax schemes be drawn up to enable tribal 

governments to draw tax support for their operations. 
Reconiniendations on conmiunity development (2) (see Appendix 2) also are 
numerous and fall under two major headings, community physical development 
(21) and community social development (22). Approximately twenty-nine percent 
of all recommendations are found under these two headiiiKS with a slight majority 
under the latter. The principal types of recommendations under these two 
headings may he seen in the ^:uide to recommendations contained in Appendix 2. 
They are as follows. The^^roups recommend that 

1) many new roads be constructed and that present roads be improved 
to facilitnte overall economic development of reservations. 

2) road programs be better funded and in several cases thaf Bureau of 
Indian Affairs proRrams be intej^rated with county and state programs. 

3) harbors and airstrips be developed on a large scale, particularly in 
Alaska. 

4) improved fire prevention and suppression systems be provided. 

r>) water, sjuiitation and irrigation systems be expanded and/or developed 
and that present programs be funded more adequately. 

0) water resources be protected from state and local encroachment and 
pollution. 

7) numerous water and sanitation systems be established as soon as 
possible. 

8) all eligibility regulations of Bureau of Indian Affairs housing programs 
be changed to permit participation by all families who need housing and 
to enable them to build houses wherever they choose. 

1) )- construction of a house under the Bureau of Indian Affairs program 
should not cancel welfare eligibility. 

10) the funds for house construction be expanded substantially and include 
provisions for house improvement as well as construction. 

11 ) other agencies besides the Bureau of Indian Affairs be drawn into the 
program to help finance mpre houses, 

12) numerous housing programs be initiated (or expanded) as soon as 
possible. 

Principal interests of tribes and area committees making recommendations on 
community social development are as follows. The groups recommend that 

1) native art^ and crafts be pi'eserved and stimulated through special 
Bureau of Indian Affairs programs, community centers and other techniques 
such as rc^sen-ation fairs. 

2) public relations and communications be improved with non-Indians 
in surrounding communities to reduce discrimination. 

3) technical assistance be provided to get Indian xjeople more involvecl 
in community ci\'ic and recreational programs. 

4) coramnnication facilities such as telephones and news-papers lye 
develope<l. 

5) tlie substantial social and geographic isolation of many Indian com- 
munities be reduced by whatever means necessary. 

f{) planning and coordination of the various Indian health programs be 
improved. 

7) health insurance programs be initiated and/or expanded. 
S) flexible programs be developed in prenatal, dental and old age me<lical 
care with mobile clinics where necessary. 

9) medical y>ersounel l)e increase<l and provided on a iwpulation basis, 
particularly in such specialties as ntitrition, sanitation.* and alcoholism. 

10) nuMli(^al personnel not be move<l so fre<piently and have special train- 
ing in Indian cultural i>atterns. 

11 ) more funds l>e provide<l for all niwlical progrnms. 

12) eligibility for medical care be change<l to include all Indian people. 

13) uumen)us medical facilities such as clinics and hospitals be expanded 
and/or provide<l where ne<Hie<l. as soon as possible. 

14) sfx^cial care 1k» given to elimination of alcoholism on reservations and 
facilities to that end be provided whenever necessary. 

15) welfare programs l>e better coordinated so that fwleral. state, and 
local assistance all will be available to the Indian where nee<k'd. 
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16) welfare prograirw bo expanded in terms of problems covered (medical 
care, dental care» etc.) and eligibility (children, adults, and particularly, 
the elderly, wherever they live ) . 

17) more dedicated and better trained welfare workers be assigned to 
Indian areas. 

18) funds in welfare programs be increased to a level sufficient to satisfy 
the great needs. 

19) numerous welfare facilities requested be provided immediately. 
Recommendations on education (3) (see Appendix 2) also fall under two 

major headings; elementary through college education (31) and adult and 
vocational education (32). Approximately seventeen percent of all recommenda- 
tions are found under these two headings witli a great majority under the 
former. The principal tyi)es of reacommendations under these two headings may be 
seen in the guide to recommendations contained in Appendix 2. They are as fol- 
lows. The groups recommend that 

1) Bureau of Indian Affairs eligibility barriers be lowered so all Indian 
Htudents can attend any accredited school or college of their choice. 

2) boarding schools be expanded to take care of the nimaerous Indian 
students who wish to attend them. 

3> the Bureau of Indian Affairs establish a permanent advisory body 
composed of education experts to deal with the many problems of Indian 
education. 

4) the Johnson-O'Mally Act remain in force and that there be aid to all 
accredited schools educating Indian students. 

5) special personnel be hired to handle education problems in both the 
school and homes of Indian students. 

6) the transfer of Indian education from the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to Health,^ Education, and Welfare not be implemented, if at all, until there 
has been a full discussion of the matter and consent by all concerned. 

7) the curriculum in Indian schools be designed to etlucate the Indian 
for the world In which he lives and imrticularly to give him pride in hi.s 
cultural background. 

8) sufficient funds be provide<l to expand and improve Indian education 
on all fronts, particularly in the area of scholarships. 

9) special care be exercised in selecting counselors and teachers for In- 
dian schools a nd^ adequate compensation be paid to attract and retain the 
best possible pe;rsonnel. 

10) reme<littl scholastic and athletic programs? and kindergartens be es* 
tablished ; if the Office of Economic Opivortunity stops the Headstart Pro- 
gram, the Bureau of Indian Affairs should tontinue It. 

11) major efforts be made to correct the truancy and drop out problem. 

12) every effort be made to increase community involvement in schools 
and education generally. 

13) numerous new educational facilities be established. A particularly 
large number of resiwnses reoonnnended that the imsatisfactory conditions 
in the Mt. Edgecumbe, Stewart, Fort Sill, and Riverside schools be alleviate<l 
immediately. 

14) the n\imber of vocational training, programs should be increased and 
e^ahlishe{l ones expanded. 

15) vocational training should take place close to home and in Indian 
conun\inities if possible. 

10) action he taken immediately to satisfy u number of specific requests 
for new vocational education programs, renewal of discontinued programs, 
and expansion of present programs. 
Rewmmendations on chiims and land repossession (4) (see Appendix 2) al- 
though important, are meager when compared with the foregoing topics, com- 
prising about three i)ercent of all recommendations mad(». The principal types of 
recommendations under these headings may he seen in the guide to recommenda- 
tions contained in Api)endix 2. Thoy are as follows. The groups recommend 
that 

1) the Indian Claims Commission l>e continued until all tribal claims are 
settled. 

2) termination or the threat of termination in no wfly affect tribal claims 
or the disix)sition of j\idgnient money. 

3) procedures be established to enable tribes without adequate funds or 
organization to prosecute their claims. 
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4) the affected govenimental agencies take a more positive view towards 
tribal claims. 

5) restrictions be lifted on tribal use of judgment funds for economic 
development and related projects. 

6) procedures be established for equitable distribution of judgment funds. 

7) all lands belonging to tribes through treaties but which are in disputed 
ownership be returned to the appropriate tribes as soon as i>ossible. 

8) numerous, specific land reposse^jsion requests be satisfied as soon as 
possible. 

Recommendations on heirship (5) (see Appendix 2) also are meager when com- 
pared with recommendations on such topics as community development or . ^ 

political relationshii)s, i.e., approximately five percent. Nevertheless, the. sense 
of the recommendations, as with the preceding group on claims and land repos- 
session, sugge^s that they are of the greatest importance to the tribes and area 
committee^ mailing them. Principal interests of tho.se malting recommendations 
under this heading may be seen in the guide to recommendations contained in ^ 
Appendix 2. They are as follows. The groups recommend that 

1) suflacient funds be appropriated to enable tribes to buy fractionated 
lands in multiple ownership so they will not be lost to Indian ownership. 

2) Indians should be given preference in purchasing fractionated lands. 

3) Indians and tribes be permitted to buy trust lands with any money, 
not just trust money. 

4) procedures ba established to enable tribal or individual Indians to 
purchase fractionated lands but that these be tailored to the peculiar con- 
ditions of each reservation. 

5) there can be no simple, uniform solution to heirship problems. 

0) procedures be established to ensure continuation of Indian ownership 
of reservation lands and to halt the present rapid reduction of Indian land 
resources. 

7) trust arrangements be continued, that fee patent and all other lands 
be open to purchase by individuals or tribes and be eligible for trust status, 
and that tribes have authority over all reservation land sales. 

8) numerous, specific requests for .solution of heirship problems be 
satisfied as soon as possible. 

Recommendations on economic development (6) (see Appendix 2) are 
numerous, comprising approximately twenty-four percent of all recommendations 
made. They are of several major types ; i.e., industrial development, land con- 
solidation, credit, employment, and resource development (see the guide to 
recommendations contained in Appendix 2 for further subdivisions). Principal 
interests of tribes and area committees making recommendations on industrial 
development are as follows. They recommend that 

1) master plans for industrial development be drawn up, to include 
information 6n particular tribal resources, tax incentives, and other means 

of attracting industry, and that these be oriented entirely to the benefit of , 
the ^^ndian. Numerous requests were made for human resource surveys. 

2) slcilled personnel be obtained by the BIA and other governmental 
agencies to facilitate industrial development. 

3) full encouragement, assistance, and freedom from restrictions be given 

by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to tribes interested in industrial develop- ^ 
ment. 

4) where necessary, adequate funds for stimulating and funding industrial 
development be provided from federal and other agencies. 

5) the Bureau of Indian Affairs aggressively pursue a program of 
indu.'^riftl development of reservations, preparing them for industrial 
development through physical improvements such as industria Imparks and 
dissemination of information to tribes on all topics relevant to industrial 
development. \ 

6) tribal^merabers be given all the training necessary to enable them to 
manage industrial deyelopment. 

7) tribes be granted corporation status upon request of the governing IxKly 
and empowered to borrow funds and conduct all business essential to indus- 
trial development. 

8) numerous, specific requests for assi^Jtance relating to industrial de- 
velopment be satisfied immediately. 

Prlncii>al interesits of tribes and ar'ea committees making recommendations 
on land consolidation are ps follows. The groups recommend that 
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1) improved procedures be established to facilitate land ffcransactions con- 
nected with consolidation of land resources and land leasing. 

2) Indians have final authority in land transactions. 

3) present land lease inequities be eliminated a ad that all leasable land 
be leased Immediately to the Indians' benefit. 

4) the duration of land leases be lengthened. 

5) greater flexibility be observed with respect to individual lessees and 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs make all leases in the Indians' interest 

6) Indians should be granted preference over non-Indians in land leasing. 

7) numerous, specific requests for land leasing and consolida/tion be sat- 
isfied as soon as possible. 

Principal interests of tribes and ar'ea committees making recommendations on 
credit are as follows. The groups recommend that 

1 ) the revolving fund be expanded, 

2) loan procedures be streamlined and requests implemented more rapidly. 

3) loan procedures should be modified to fit the peculiar conditions of the 
Indian such as extreme poverty, lack of collateral, etc. 

4) present inter'est rates charged Indians be lowered. 

5) all tribes and individuals be empowered to negotiate loans. 

6) loan funds be established wherever there is a demonsftrated need, 
particularly in Industrial development and that all government and private 
financial agencies be utilized. 

7) loan guarantee programs are essential. 

8) numerous, specific loan, credit and related requests be satisfied as 
. soon as possible. 

Princii>al interests of tribes and area committees making recommendations 
on employment are as fallows. The groups recommend that 

1) industries be decentralized and moved into Indian area§ to provide 
employment. 

2) wage rates be elevated and hiring discrimination be eliminated by 
whatever means necessary. JL 

3) information be gathered on job skills and employment patterns to aid in 
promoting employment. 

4) improved employment assistance programs be developed which con- 
sider the Indians* peculiar needs and that communication of employment 
information be expanded. 

5) employment assistance be provided to all Indians regardless of present 
eligibility barriers. 

0) Indians should be given employment preference in Bureau of Indian 
Affairs positions and in tribally related construction and industries. 

7) Indians should be given special encouragement to advance themselves 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

8) numerous, special employment requests be satisfied as soon as possible. 
Principal interests of tribes making recommendations on resource development 

are as follows. The groups recommend that 

1) maximal development of agricultural lands be undertaken immedi- 
ately. 

2) provisions be made to ensure, adequate agricultural training and tech- 
nical assistance at the local level. 

3) more tribal control be panted over agricultural, grazing, and otiier 
resource exploitation and development. 

4) adequate fimds be provided to ensure resource development where 
desired. 

5) water systems be expanded, purified and established where desired. 
0) irrigation systems be expanded and improved as desired. 

7) tribal mineral rights be extende<l indefinitely and that sun^eys be 
conducted to determine the nature and extent of mineral resources. 

8) construction of access roads and adequate surveys be undertaken to 
facilitate exploitation of timber resources. 

9) timber resources be developed so as to provide tribal income and Indian 
employment. 

10) recreational developments be undertaken wherever feasible. 

Certain emphases stand out particularly clearly in the recommendations. The 
very widespread opposition to terminatio:.' of federal supervision over reservations 
is reinforced by an e(iually common desire for greater independence from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and other external authority, particularly in political 
affairs and legal niatters such as Public Law 280. This desire for independeiice 
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is reinforced by a very strong desire for self -improvement through social and 
economic development. However, the desire doet* not envision the phasing out 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to become merelj' a coordinating agency with 
responsibility for Indians shifting to other federal agencies and to the state. 
Implicit in the recommendations is the expectation that any grant of greater 
authority to the tribes would, be accompanied by a corresponding extension of 
services, aids and protection by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The fact that 
approximately three-fourOis of the recommendations are in areas linked with 
social and economic development (see Table I) cannot be dismissed lightly. It 
is clear that the bulk of the groups making recommendations envision self- 
improvement in terms of reservation development, and the common concern with 
claims, heirship, and treaty rights is further confirmation of the Indian conviction 
that a land base and corporation status are essential to this end. 

Determinants of the Recommendations 

As part of the effort to determine some of the more important factors 
influencing groups to make numerous recommendations on particular subjects, 
we have gathered a number of background statistics. At first we hoped to perform 
an analysis of both tribal and area responses in this regard, but the small number 
of areas and their great heterogeneity with respect to most background statistics 
made the latter unfeasible. Very few conclusions can be drawn with regard to 
area patterns aside from a few descriptive observations such as the fact that fthe 
Southwest is concerned more with irrigation, water, and mineral rights, whereas 
the Northwest is concerned more with timber and hunting and fishing rights. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the strong associations between such factors as the 
size of the land base or population and making numerous recommendations of 
several types can be used In certain instances by those who wish to infer patterns 
typical of particular areas. ' 

The background statistics used in this study may be seen in Appendix ^ and 
include such things as size of population, amount of land, treaty status,- etc. 
Selection of these variables hinged on several considerations, not the least of 
which was the availability of information. Another was their presumed close 
relationship to the recommendations. For example, the great concern with social 
and economic development of reservations can reasonably be thought to relate 
casually to factors such as Income, education, land, population, and resources. 
Finally, and in order to account for as many unknown relationships as possible, 
we collected any additional statistics which seemed potentially though riot 
necessarily closely related to the recommendations la light of our own experience 
and that of others who have studied contemporary American Indian societies, 
e.g., Brophy and Aberle (1966). 

Once the background statistics were collected, coded and punched onto IBM 
cards, they were cross tabulated to determine what, if any, relationships e.xlsted 
among them. The results of this cross tabulation ofNwhat are properly termed 
independent variables may be seen In Appendix 4. Thia step was essential to 
isolate those groups of background statistical features eommotly occurring 
together, e.g., large poptilatlon and large land base. Interpretation i. : the relation- 
ships between the recommendations and the background statistical features of 
the tribes making the recommendations is greatly aided by this procedure. For 
example, as may be seen in Appendix 4, those tribes having large populations 
tend to have treaties, more land, high levels of education, more health facilities, 
and tribal govemment. Not surprisingly, there also is a close relationship be- 
tween the amount of total land, tribal land, individual land, and government 
land held on reservations. Likewise, those reservations possessing high blood 
quanta levels generally have large land holdings. Further, those reservations 
possessing grazing laud resources tend to have large populations, large land 
bases, high blood quanta levels, more health facilities, and mineral resources, 
but as may be seen in Appendix 4 also, few have timber resources. Those possess- 
ing farm land resources also tend to have high blood quanta levels, mm^ health 
facilities, tribal govemment, mineral resources, and, not surprisingly, grazing 
land resources. Those possessing minertl resources tend to have low incomes, low 
education, and hi^h blood quanta levols. Therefore, if a given type of recommen- 
dation is strongly associated with large land holdings in Appendix 4, It cannot be 
assumed that it is strongly associated with only this background feature. It could 
be strongly associated with any or all of the background features associated with 
large land lioldings. Similarly, a strong association between a given recommen- 
dation and possession of grazing land resources could be linked to any or all of 
the features associated with possession of grazing land. In view of such eompli- 
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eating factors and limited time for analysis, the conclusicns reached concerning 
why ^ven types of tribes stress particular kinds of recommendations obviously 
are open to occasional exceptions. Nevertheless, it is clear that & more intensive 
statistical analysis would farther validate the conclusions reached here. 

The second cross tabulation was performed to detect any multiple associations 
among the dependent variables, i.e., the recommendations nade by each tribe 
under the seventeen subdivisions of the six major types of recommendations 
listed in both Appendix 4 and the guide to recommendations contained in Ap- 
pendix 2, For example, it may be seen in Appendix 4 that tribes making niimerous 
recommendtttioiiM on political organization also tend to make numerous recom- 
mendations on such topics as termination, the Bureau of Indian Aflfairs» law and 
order, community social and physical development, land consolidation, credit, 
and employment. However, a concern with termination is paramount among 
the vast majority of tribes making recommendations, correlating highly with 
virtually all other types of recommendations. Numerous recommendations on land 
consolidation is positively associated with all but three of the seventeen types of 
recommendations. As may be seen it is negatively associated only with adult and 
vocational education, and unasaociated with community physical development 
and claims commission. 

As may be seen also In Api)endix 4, frequent recommendations on elementary 
through college education are strongly associated with twelve of the seventeen 
types of recommendations considered. Of the remaining four, associations are 
apparent but not statistically signiflcant. Again this indicates, among other 
things, a widespread concern with elementary through college education among 
all gioups making recommendations. On the other hand, numerous reconunenda- 
tions on adult and vocational eduv-ation is associated strongly only with nnmerous 
recommendations on elementary through college education and termination, A 
concern wltJi commimity wocial development is associated strongly with numerous 
recommendations on all but five of the seventeen types of recommendations con- 
sidered. Particularly obvious is the unusually strong association between nu- 
merous recommendations on the social development of the community and numer- 
ous recommendations on elementary through college education. Numerous recom- 
mendations on law and order as well as credit also are strongly associated with 
many other types o^ reconunenda tions. 

The .strong, multiple associations among the various types of recommenda- 
tions suggest an internal complexity equal to that detected among the back- 
gr:)UDd statistics on each tribe discussed above. Clearly a concern with 
eommimity social development or education, as indicated by the number of recom- 
mendations on these topics, cannot be considered in isolation. Appendix 4 clearly 
indicates that there is a cluster of strongly interrelated Interests present in the 
body of recommendations which can be described well as twin concerns with re- 
ducing imduly restrictive external control and implementing' basic social and 
economic development 

Given these complex internal interrelationships among the background statis- 
tics on the one hand and among the recommendations on the other, what tJien 
may be said about interrelationships betw'een the background statistics and 
the recommendations? Is it possible 1:0 conclude that certain types of tribes make 
certain types of recommendations more often than other types? As may be seen 
from Appendix 4, there are few unusually strong associations between the various 
types of recommendations on the one hand and the backgroimd statistics on thte 
other. Nevertheless, there are a number of v-ery suggestive associations. For ex- 
ample, it is clear from Appendix 4 that there is a strong association between 
groups making numerous recommendations on political organization and groups 
possessing large government land holdings on their reservations. In other words, 
as government land holdings on reservations increase, there tends to be a similar 
Increase in the number of recommendations made on political organization. The 
reasons for this strong association may lie in the fact tiat large government land 
holdings also are associated strongly with a cluster of recommendations on such 
topics as community social development, credit, and employment. However, the 
cluster of strong associationa among large government land holdings, large over* 
all land area, and large populations provides a more reaf^onable explanation. In 
essence those groux>s that have large populations and laind holdings are concerned 
with perfecting the political means of administering and developing them. It 
will be remembered that the bulk of the recommendations on political organiza- 
tion sumrrrarized above deal with Increasing the strength and effectivenese of 
tribal governmonts. 

o 
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The strong association between making numerous (recommendations on ter- 
mination and ^ving timber resources probably reflects the fact that many 
Northwestern (tribes, most of whom possess timber resources, have been much 
disturbed by the I'ecent termination of the Klamath and the pending termina- 
tion of the Oolville, both located in the Northwest However, the fact that pos- 
session of timber resources also is strongly associated with making numerous 
, recommendations on taxation and treaty rights suggests that another link be- 
tween timber resources and recommendations on termination is a desire among the 
vast majority of tribes to retain control over their resources and overall develop- 
ment through maintaining strong tribal governments. It will be remeonbered 
' tliat practically all recommendations on termination are orH[)Osed to or highly 
critical of It, Tlie virtually total absence of a strong association between ivumer- 
ous recommendations on the Bureau of Indian Affairs and any background statis-" 
tics may indicate several things. First, it Is apparent that iwommejidations on 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs are strongly assooiated with many other types of 
recommendations, e.g., recommendations on treaty rights, community social de- 
veloiMuent, elementary through college education, heinsrhip, industrial develop- 
ment, land consolidation, and employment. This would suggest that iwommenda- 
tiona concerning the Bureau of . Indian Affrirs aro functions of other recom- 
mendations, the latter of which may be interpreted In light of thte appropriate 
background statistics. For example, the sense of the majority of Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs recommendations suggests that this agency, is widely regarded as 
essential to implementation of the various recommendations dealing with social 
and economic development. 

The few, strong associations between making numerous recommendations on 
treaty rights and most of the background statistics is a ease similar to the fore- 
going Bureau of Indian Affairs recommendations. The numerous, strong asso- . 
ciations between making numerous recommendations oh treaty rights and on such 
topics as law and order, taxation, elementary through college education, claims 
commission, heirship, land consolidation, and resource development suggest 
strongly that protection of. treaty rights i.s also regarded widely as essential to 
implementation of many other recommendations. Undoubtedly, retention of 
treaty rights, the principal guarantor of Indian corporate distinctiveness, is es- 
sential to ensure the broad social and economic development so strongly de^'ired 
by those making recommenc^ations. As may be seen in Appendix 4 recommenda- 
tions on law and order likewise are strongly associated with numerous recom- 
mendations dealing with social and economic development, e.g., taxation, com- 
munity physical and social development, elemenrary through college education, 
claims commission, indu^rial development, land consolidation, and employment. • 
Undoubtedly, resolution of problems of law and order also are integrally related 
to general social and economic development. Hoivever, unlike the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs recommendations (but similar to the treaty rights recommenda- 
tions) , there are several strong associations between law and order recommenda- 
tions and particular backgrmmd statistics. Whereas making numerous treaty 
rights recommendations is expectedly strongly associated with b?lng a treaty 
tribe, the law and order recomioendatiojis are strongly associated with large 
land holdings, The latter association gains meaning when one considers the 
fact that there is a strong association between large land holdings and the pos- 
sibility of, as well as a concern with, community social development. 

As we have seen, recommendations on taxation are linked with timber resources 
and ultimately, therefore, with the large cluster of recommendations dealing with 
social and economic development. Not surprisingly, recommendations on com- 
raimity social and economic development ar<.« inversely related with income and 
educational levels. In other words, -as income levels decreaso, recommendations 
on community physical development increase. Likewise, concern with community 
social development increases as either income or educational levels decrease. As 
may be seen in Appendix 4, concern with community physical developm3nt is 
associated strongly with a cluster of other rocojnmendations such as community 
social development, elementary through college education, industrial develop- 
ment, land consolidations, cre<Iit, and resource de* elopment, i.e., a broad range 
of recommendations dealing w'.^h basic social rnd economic development. On 
the other hand, community s^ocial development }s strongly associated with 
more background statistics than are recommendaUona on community physical 
development. 

Recommendations on elementary through college education are associated 
inversely with income and education levels, i.e., as income and educational 
levels go down, c.>ncern with elementary and college education goes up and vice 
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versa. Ais would be expected iu view of the foregoing strong associations aiaong 
reeommendatlons concerning' economic and social development, recommendat{pns 
on elementary through college education are strongly ffj5S0Ciated with recotn- 
mendatlons on adult and vocational education, heirship, industrial development, 
land consolidation, credit, and employment. Further, recommendations on 
adult and vocational education are strongly associated with very few other types 
of recommendations and no background statistics at all. In view of their close 
link with recommendations on elementary through college education, therefore, 
they can best be Interpreted In terms of the same general ties found between 
recommendations on elementary through college education and their associated 
background statistics. 

Making numerous recommendations on claims and heirship tends to be strongly 
associated with several other types of recommendations. For vi^.ir^Dlv, it \s 
associated closely with making numerou? recommendations on termination, the 
BIA, and treaty rights. In view of the assAX^atlons between these other recom- 
mendations and various background statistics, it seems safe ttf conclude that 
concern ^vith claims, and particularly heirship problems, is very strongly 
associated with large land holdings. In as much as land and its retention are 
viewed by most tribes as critical to their overall development, this is. not a 
surprising finding. This conclusion is reinforced by the strong association between 
making numerous recommendations on industrial development and possessing 
large land, holdings. However, as we have seen, yet other factoid are strongly 
associated* with a concern about industrial development, e.g., the presence of 
tribal government. It is clear also that recommendations on industrial develop- 
ment are closely tiev* to recommendations on credit, resource development, 
employment, and lan<J consolidation. We may conclude therefore, that a corfcem 
with industrial development is part of a cluster of strongly interrelated recom- 
mendations and that all must he considered when interpreting links between any 
of them and particular background statistics. 

Making numerous recommendations on land consoJidatiou is more strongly 
associated with having large individual la rid holdings than with having large 
tribal land holdings. This seems reasonable, since trlbally owned land is not/ 
subject to continued subdivision through individual inheritance. Fxpectedly/ 
having a tribal government is strongly associated vith making numerous recom- 
mendations on land' consolidation. Of course, othe:.' factors must be taken into 
consideration because of the strong associations between] land consolidation 
reooramendations and the aforementioned cluster, including recommendations 
on credit, employiuent, and resource de^'elopment, all part of a major concern 
with economic and social development apparent throughout this study. The 
credit recommendations included in this cluster are closely associated with 
possession of large individual and gr>vemment land holdings on reservations, 
whereas making numerous employment recommendations is associated closely 
with large population^ larg<jr «govemme:it land holdings and having more 
numerous health facilities.'This Ijnk with the amount of government land on 
a reservation is difficult to inten>ret. It may be instead that the desire for 
industrial development credit is a function of large land holdings in generali 
since there is a fairly strong association between all types of background 
statistics on land. . . 

The strong association between having a large population and^ making 
numerous recommendations on employment is- more easily understood. Tradi- 
tionally, wherever masses of Indians are present, their general lack of skills, 
cultural differences, and diircrimination tend to make employment problems 
particularly acute. Among .smaller populations, the problem is less pronounced, 
not only becau.se of the smaller number of people, but probably also because the 
Euroamerican economy understandably absorbs Indian employees more freely 
under such conditions. Finally, making numerous recommendations on resource 
development is a.ssociated strongly with having larce tribal land holdings 
and mineral resources. This is consi.stent with our general finding that those 
who have resources want to develop and retain them indefinitely for tribal benefit. 
As such it is consiste,nt with the overall interest in social and economic develop- 
ment typical of the whole body of recommendations and readily apparent in the 
statistical associations contained in Appendix 4. 

Comparison of Findings with the Omnibus Bill and BIA Summary, of Recom- 
mendations 

With respect to Title I of tho omnibus bill, draft 12/14/GC (.see Api>endix 5), it 
is clear that the Bureau of Indian Affairs wishes to withdraw more support for 
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the privileges It confera than most tribes are willing to accept From the sense 
of* the recoEooiendatlons^ It appears that the tribes want both more control over 
their affairs and more support and protection from the. Bureau of Indian Affairs 
than they presently receive. This is seen particularly clearly in the Washington, 
B.C. and Kansas City meeting reactions Jo^Jsectlons .lQl thorugh 107 of the 
omnibus bill draft of 12/14/66 (see Appendix 5) dealing with property manage- 
ment certlflca^tes. Whereas the effect of the Bureau of Indian Affairs property 
managemenfxertificatS proposal would be to weaken tribal control over Indian 
ovned property by setting up corporations independent of tribal control, the 
tribes waoj^Jribal corporations only. The Washington, D.C. meeting resolution 
makes this ^-ifery clear, but even a superficial reading of the numerous recomr 
mendations made by tribes and area meeting committees makes it clear that 
such proposals were foredoomed to rejection by the tribes. Tribes in the vast 
majority of cases want their political and economic integrity retained and 
reinforced wherever possible. If property management certificates are to be 
granted to groups or individuai:? within tribes, it is clear that the tribes wish 
to have substantial authority over -them. Fortunately S 1816 takes some 
cognizance of this fact (see Appendix 5). In general, it seems that tribes will 
object to any measure affecting basic resources and iwlitical independence that 
enables the tribal member to circumvent] tribal authority by appealing directly 
to federal authority. This is seon^in the common complaint in the recommenda- 
tiond' that the Bureau of Indian Affairs pays too much attention to dissident 
groups within tribes, thus undercutting tLe power of legitimate tribal governing 
bodies. / 

The desire for economic stability and retention of basic resources so apparent 
in the recommendations seems to have been ignored by those writing sections 
108 and 109 of the draft of 12/14/60. The majority of the tribes clearly want the " 
power to make long-term. leases. Similarly, tribes most commonly want the land 
inherited by non-Indians to be either reacquired by tribes or at least for Indians " 
to be given preference over non-Indians in buying it. Further, section 111 of this 
draft deviates fro;n the consensus of t]hie recommendations in that mahy tribes 
want fee patenf land they acquire or alrt^dy have to be put back into trust status. 
Clearly, there is little in the recommendi^tlons that would justify the provision 
that fee patent laud not he convertible into ^rust land. On the other hand, it would 
appear that section 110 of this same draft dealing with land consolidation reflects 
the consensus of the recommendations. ^' . ^^-^ 

In the case of section 112 of the 12/14/66 draft, it is safe to conclude that few, 
if any, tribes want to lose their protection from legal suits. The consensus wobid 
appear to be that tribal enterprises be immune from attp^hments as is trust land. 
The sense of the recommendations is that the federal government should act 
as protector not c^xy by guaranteeing loans acquii^ed but also by protecting tribes 
against unforseen, financial setbacks occasioned by programs of economic de- 
velopment. Again; the fear of losing yet more of the few resources remiiining in 
Indian hands, even in hope of economic development, ma e responsible for 'this 
reaction. 

Section 114 of the 12/14/96 draft which would facilitate land sales to non- 
Indians clearly is contrary to the sense of the recommendations. Finally, section 
113 of this draft probably reflects tribal feeling closely except for the extreme 
I)Ower retained by the Secretary. In general^ tribes seem to prefer that this power 
be more decentralized. In fact, there, is a widespread desire for decentralization 
of Bureau of Indian Affairs authority dfrwn to the area director and particularly 
local superintendent levels. This received no attention in the omnibus bill ac- 
cording to our reading of it. 

In the discussion of property management certificates above, the point was 
made that any other than tribal corporations would be objectionable to the vast 
majority of groups making recommendations. This point applies well to Title II, 
of the omnibus bill draft of 12/14/66, e.g., section 201. wh* Jt provides not only 
for tribal but also for subtribal and individual corporations. The latter will have 
to be deleted if this section is to become acceptable to the majority. On the other 
hand, sections 202 and 203 of this draft reflect the recommendations closely and 
probably are acceptable to most tribes. Section 20^ of this draft probably would 
be acceptable also if the clause on suing tribal corporations were redrawn to 
conform %vlth the protection most tribes believe is their right in such matters. 
Alternatively, section 205 of this draft closely reflects the sense of the recom- 
mendations, but section 205 ^probably will have to be revised in order to be ac- 
ceptable. It is clear that most tribes who mention it wish to have a substantial 
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voloe In fonuulatlng the rules and regulatlona of charters granted by the Secre- 
tary., ; ■ "X" 

Section 301 of Title III in the draft of 12/14/66 undoubtedly iriinacceptable 
the most tribes if their recommendations on the j:opic are at alUtfd'cative of their 
attitude. Any escheat provision that permits land to leave Indian hands will be 
unacceptable to most. With respect to sections 302-310, the Indian preference 
clauses are in line with recommendations, but the restrictions placed on tribal 
reacquisition of fractionated lands Vrohably will liave to be removed before the 
inajarity will accept the bill. Finally, settlement of land disputes involving non-. 
Indian.^ in state courts probably would be :inacceptable to most tribes. Tra-; 
ditlonally. such courts have not been as respectful of Indian Interests as have 
federal courts. The settlement of such disputes invohing only Indians by "ad- 
mfnii^rativo action" requires clariflcation. Most tribes appear to want a strong 
voice in such tlecl.9i(>ns, Slmihiriy, the restrictions on^.tribal reacquisition regard- 
ing the loan fund will have to be matched with [guarantees that such loan re- 
questij will be exiKKlited more rapid iy than In the ]>ast. This, of course, also would 
relate to the commonly volcetl neeirfor ti substantial increase in this fund (see S 
1810 in Appendix 5). „. . 

In sections 311-317 of the draft of 1 2/1 4/00 tt'te power granted the Secretary to 
sell Indian lands is cleaiiy out of line with the general tenor of the ret'ommenda- 
tion^. Most tribes 4ipi)ear to want substantial, if not final, authority ovor any 
sales of their land. Lands acquired by Indians under the provisions in these sec- 
tionn also should be convertible to trust status in order for the bill to reflect the 
sense of tiie recommendations. Trust status for land is regarded as a primary 
means of retaining ^gplc Indian resdurccs and protection of tribal integrity, tw*o 
of the most prominent eiiiphases in all the recommendations made. On the other 
hand, it is n(>t clear whether requestvK for sale of the fractionated lands by those 
owning 25 )H*rceht would Ix^ accrptable. At any rate auch provisions are secondary 
to the main Issue of whether such land will be penuirce<l to drift gradually out 
of Indian ownership. 

Tlie Ipan guarantee provisions in Title IV of the 12/14/66- draft seem accept- 
able to moat trilK»s in view of the nature of the requests made in the recommen- 
dations. In Title V, Ko<."lioii nOl of the same draft the clause on animal trespassing 
r<»tlects nothing In the reconmumdations we have analyzed. On the other hand, 
there is no mention of the fairly comniou reconnnendation that trit>es have 
gn»ater authority over human trespassers in order, if necessary, to arrest^ prose- 
cute, and tine them. Section 502 of this draft will be welcomed by riany tribes, 
jmrticularly those in the Southwest who made the most recommendations con- 
rerning flood control. There Is a q^uestion as to whether the following section 503 
will prove acceptable, since the nontaxal)ility of sales to Indians on an iriSian 
n»servation dei>erids on the federal control of trading under present law and 
I)resent Intt^rpretative court decisions, lliere should l>e.iio objection to the sub- 
stHiucnt'sw'tion 50-1. As to section 50"), In view of the i>osition taken by most tribes 
on termination, general opiwsttlon Ls anticipated on the grounds that it would 
<)Iien the way to agiUiUon leading, as in the case of the ColvOles, to-f4dl-blown 
biliM for termiimtion. to be acceptable, control over such programs will have to 
be sul)stftntia)ly deci^ntralized. Finally, it apix^ars that section 50(1 of this draft 
is at^ptabJe to most of tJie tril>es in view of the recommendations made. 

Hi general. t!ie March 21, 1007 Bureau of'Indiiui Affairs summary- of the rec- 
nmnjendati(»ns (sw Api)endix 0) is accurate, but' in matters of emphasis it di- 
verges s?^nie\vhat from our analysis. The following^'t^bniparison is only suggestive 
sinct? limitwl time makes n p(iirit by jjoint comparison impossible. A prominent 
discrepancy ct>nct»ms the pro|K>sed transfer of Indian education from the Bureau 
ot Indian Affairs to Ht?alth, Education, and Welfare. Their sumnmry suggests 
that one trll>e was oi)i>osed to it and one trit>e favors it, but in reality several 
trilK's wen' opiwsoti to it rpiite explicitly. Further, several others stated that they 
Avould .support It ox\\y with certain precautions; In all cases it was emphaaissed 
th«t the iriU^s should l)e consulted and give their consent before such a transfer 
taki^ place. Another examplo of this deviation concerns the buy-out plan for 
tho«e who wish to abandon tribal meriilx^rship. nie »Six)kane!:Trtbe made a much 
more cnutlo\is and wnditional. recDinmondation than the Flathead ^ibe, both of 
which npiH^iJr from the Bureau of Indian Affairs summary of recommendations 
to be backing the sannvplan. Yet another is the ease of the Colville termination 
bin. A numlH^r <>f ?;ort)iwesterii tribes, [)artlcularly the Six>kane, explicitly oppose 
the bill besides the Vakimii who are the only gro\tp listed as so doing in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs summary. The stinnnary als^ ^ .iJs, to mention the strong 
opi)08ltlon to termination by the ColviJJe minority groups but mentions the rec- 
Q 1jft-lOl O— 09— pt. 5 lit 
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ommendations of other minority groups such as the Omaha Land and Resources 
Pevalopment Association. 

There i^re numerous examples of difference3 in detail. The summary ftUls to 
mention the many specific requests for Bureau of Indian Affairs action on par- 
ticular subjects, all of which are included In ofur inventory of reconunmendations. 
It also falls to meation the Seminole request to he transferred from state to 
federal trust, but mentions the Miccosukee request. In the B.,reau of Indian 
AfCaira summary the Westom .Washington Intertribal Council is said jtx) oppose 
any legislation providing for negotiation with foreign nations over fishing righta 
oAl the Northwest Coast unless said group has an opportunity to preview the 
legislation. We can find no recommendation to this effect other than la somewhat 
differently worded Quinault recommendation. Similarly, ."^e Bureau of Indian 
Affairs summary a^itribu/fcea recommendations to the Santa Ana and Santa Clara 
Pueblos for which we can find no basis in the ofilclal minutes. In the former case, 
it concerns accepting land instead of money when a claims case is awarded and 
in the latter, recommendations on civit rights. Further, this summary Hats the 
Burns Palute request for a reservation, but fails to mention the important fact 
that they have strong support from other groups. 

The recommendations included more* requests than apparent from the Bureau 
of Ittdion Affairs summary that greater nmnbers of Indians be ihlred by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and' that those already \n this- agency be advanced 
more rapidly through incentl* e programs. Similarly, a return to "force accounts" 
is requested in several instances but is presented in the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs summary as If it were recommended only one time. Nothing concerning 
gambling was raeitioned by the Nevada Intertribal Council In the oflacial minutes 
of the .meetings pi-ov. ded for this study., Likewise, we can find no recoanmendatlon 
by the All Indian Piiehla Council to the effect that they wanted all proceeds of 
"labor money'* paid directly to the tribes rather than to the treasury. 

In general, it is clear that the very sketchy Bureau of Indian Affairs summary 
of recommendations fails to state adequately the priLolpal emphases apparent 
in the r*>conimendations, i.e., a ^trong desire for freedom from undue bureau- 
cratip restraint^ social and economic development, and maintenance of tribal 
organization, resources and*1issociat^d rights. Pei aaps this was not the intent of 
thf» summary, but as we have setm in preceding sections of this study, this set of 
major emphases among the recommendations is clear indeed. Of course, some 
of the discrepancies of detail between th'i6 Bureau of In-lian Affairs summary of 
recommendations and our own may be due to omissions in the ofilclal minutes of 
the meetings and/or to additional information p<>ssessed by the Bureau of Indian^ 
Affairs and not included in the minutes. CiearlVi the discrepancies between the 
principal attitudes refiected In the recommendations and the ^-arious provisions 
of the omnibus bill suggest several aims that might be acknowledged or jub- 
stantlally redrafted In future revisions of this rlmportant piece of legislation. 
The mare recent S. 1816 is a step in this :H recti on. 

Conclusion 

It jioema useful at this point to" restate the major emphases among tlie many 
recommendations considered in this study. Clearly, there Is widespread opposi- 
tion to termination of reser\'Utions and a" strong desire tiiat treaty rights and 
Indian land be preser\*ed.ln their *^ntlrety. Tliere Is a widespread wish to partlcl- 
{>ato more fully In formulation : policies affecting Indian people. The Bureau 
of Indlna Affairs Is i-egardetl as e^isentlal for Indian progress, but not without 
some changes .n its organization and functioning. In the opinion of most of those 
"^'making recommemlatlons, many Bureau of Indian \ffalrs services need expan- 
sion. Decentralization of authority In the Bureau of Indian Affairs as well as 
more effective communication between this and othe: government agencies Jind 
the tribes were mentioned numerous times in the recommendation a Indnbbrlal- 
Izatlon of reservatioiLs and maximal development of their recrwitlonal potentials 
also were wldesi)read recommendations Requests for lmpro%*od water and road 
systems were nmnerous as ^*ere rt^onmiendatlons for Increased approi^rlations, 
services, facilities and opiwrtunitles in health, education, employment, and hous- 
ing. Increased de\'e]oi/njent of Indian n-Honrces was a common, request closely 
related to the equally common request* for thorough human resources surveys 
imder goverrnmont aasirict^:-^, I*Jirticularly ooiiinion was opix)«ltion to the state 
assumption erf jurisdiction over Indian reservations and the requ^ that Public 
Law 280 be aniendexl to provide for tribal coits-ent oofore the application. Opposi- 
tion idso was voiwd f^^,JeIltly against Internal Revenue Ser\*ice rulings on 
Indian income ta^xation. Finally, virtually universal requests evident In the re?- 
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ommendationH were for oxpniision of tne BureJiii of Indian AffaL-s revolving loan 
fund and for provision of loan facilities to enable tribes to buy up heirship land 
intere'^^s for consolidation into tribal holdings. 
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Appendix 1 
Code Numhers for Tribes and ^Vreas 



Tribes 



Alaskan villages 

Apache, Kiowa Comanche , 

Apache. Jicarilla , 

Apache, Mescalero 

Apache, San Carlos 

Apache, While Mountain , 

Apache, Yavapai , 

Arapaho, Shoshone (Wind River) 

Arlkara, Gros Vent a (Fort Berthold) 

Assiniboine, Gros Venire (Fort Belknap) 

Asslmboine, Sioux (Fort^Peck) 

Black foel :\ 

Chehalis.. i 

Cherokee of North Carolina. ; 

Cherokee of Okfahoma ; 

Cheyenne, Arapaho of Oklahoma 

Cheyenne, Northern 

Chickasaw..., 

Chippewa. B?d"River 

Chippewa, Bay Mills 

Chippewa, Cree (Rocky Boy's) 

Chippewa, Keweenzw 

Chippewa, Lac Courte Oreilles 

Chippewa, Lac Du Flambeau 

Chippewa. Minnesota 

Chippewa, Red Cliff 

Chippewa, Red Lake 

Chippewa. Saginaw 

Chlppawa. Sakagon 

Chippewa, St. Croix 

Chippewa, Turtle Mountain 

Choctaws of Mississippi y. 

Choctawj of Oklahoma 

Clallam .\ 

Cocopah - . .. 

Coeur d'Alone _ 

ColviKo Business Council.. 

Colville mino^i^/ 

Colville Petitioners Party 

Covelo 

Creek 

Crow. 



Flathead 

Goshuto 

Havasupal . 

Hoopa 

Hopi ; ; 

Hualapai _ 

Iowa, Kansas- Nebraska 

KalUp^l 

Kltkapoo-Kansas . . . 

Krckapoo-Oklahoma - 

Los Covo'cs - 

Lummi... . . . 

Makah. 

Miami ;;; 

Miccosukctj. 

Mh5/on ind\3hz 

Mohave, Chemehucvi (Colorado Riviir) . .. 

Mohave, Fort Motiavc . , 

Morongo 

Navaho. Alamo. 

Navajo. Ramah 

fidi Perce 

Nookwck 

Omaha Tribal Council , 

Omaha Resources Development Aisoci.ilion_ 

Oneida 

Osago. ': 

Otoe-Mjssouri 

Paluto, Burns Colony 

Paluto, Duckwatcr 

Paluto. Fallon 

Palutu. Fort McOcrmitt 

Paiuto. Indian Peak 

Paluto. Kaibab 

Pajjte, Pyramid Lake 

Paiuto. South Fork... 

Paluto, Ytrlnglon 

Papago ■.. ■. 



Code No. 



State 



11 Alaska. 

12 Oklahoma. 

13 New Mexico. 

14 Oo. 

15 Arizona. 

16 Do. 

17 Do. 

18 Wyoming. 

19 North Dakota. 

20 Montana. 

21 Do. 

22 Do. 

23 Washington 

24 North Caiolina. 

25 Oklahoma. 

26 Do. 

77 South Dakota. 

2j Oklahoma. 

29 Wisconsin. 

30 Michigan. 

31 Montana. 

32 Michigan. 

33 Wisconsin. 

34 Do. 

35 Minnesota. 

36 Wisconsin. 

37 Minnesota. 

38 Michigan. 

39 Wisconsin. 

40 Do. 

41 North Dakota. 

42 Mississippi 

43 Oklahoma. 

44 Washington. 

45 Arizona. 

46 Idaho. - 

47 Washington. 

48 Do. . 

49 Do. 

50 California. 
5'. Oklahoma. 
5Z Montana. 

53 Do. 

54 Nevada. 

55 Arizona. 

56 California. 

57 Arizon3. 

58 Do. 

59 Kansas. 

60 Idaho. 
S\ Kansas. 

62 Oklahoma. 

63 Califo'.iia. 

64 Washington. 

65 Do. 

66 Oklahoma. 

67 Florida. 

68 California. 

69 Colorado. 

70 Arizona-California-Novada. 

71 'California. 

72 1 ew Mexico. 

73 Do. 

74 Idaho. 

75 Washington. 

76 /lebrasi 



5k3 

If'^ Do 
7&';.,Wlsconsin. 



80 Do. 

81 Oregon. 

82 Idaho-Nevada. 

83 Nevada. 

84 Do. 

85 Utah. 
8o Arizona. 
37 Nevada. 

88 Do. 

89 Do. 
go Arizona. 



ur 
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Code Numbers for Tribes and Areas — Contitiued 



Tribes 



Codo No. 



State 



Pawnee 

Pima, Maricopa (Gila River) 

Pima, Maricopa (Salt River) 

Pit Rlvor Tribe 

Ponca 

Potawatomie, Citizens Band 

PoUwatomIe, Forest County 

Puablo, Acoma: 

Pueblo, Canoncito 

Pueblo, Cochltl 

Pueblo, Isleta 

Pueblo, Jcmez 

Pueblo, Laguna 

Puablo, Nambe 

Pueblo, Pojoaque 

Pueblo, San Felipe 

Pueblo, San lldefonso 

Pueblo, San Juan 

Pueblo, Sandia 

Pueblo, Santa Ana 

Pueblo, Santa Clara ■ - -- 

Pueblo, Santo Domingo 

Pueblo, Taos 

Pufibk), Tesuquo 

Pueblo, Zla ^ 

Pueblo, ZunI 

Puyallup 

Quapaw. 

Quechao(Fon Yuma) 

Quinault 

Sac and Fox, Iowa -- 

Sac and Fox, Missouri 

Sac and Fox, Oklahoma 

Seminole, Florida — 

Seminole, Oldahoma 

Shawnee, Absentee - 

lihawnoe, Eastern 

Shoshone, Bannock (Fort Hall) — 

Sioux, Crow Creek 

Sioux, Flandreau, 

Sioux, Fort Totten 

Sioux, Lower Brule 

Sioux, Lower Community 

Sioux, Oglala 

Sioux, huaoDUd — 

Sioux, Santeo... 

Sioux, Slsseton-Wahpaton 

Sioux, Standing Rock 

Sioux, Yankton ^ 

Snohomish — 

Spokane 

■ Squaxln Island 

Siniaguamish 

Stockbridge-Munsoe... 

Suguamisn 

Swinomish 

Tlinait-Halda - - 

Tulallp 

Uintah- Ouray 

Umatilla 

Ute hUounla'tn , 

Uto, Southern 

Warm Springs. 

Washoe Community 

Washoe, Reon-Sparks Community. 
Wichita, Caddo, Delaware.-. . . 

Winnebago, Nebraska 

Winnebago, Wisconsin 

Wyandotte. .. 

Yakima 

Yakima minority ■ 



191 


Oklahoma. 


192 


Arizona. 


193 


Do, 


194 


California. 


195 


Nebraska. 


196 


Oklahoma. 


197 


Wisconsin. 


198 


New Mexico. 


199 


Do. 


200 


Do. 


201 


Do. 


202 


Do. 


203 


Do. 


204 


Do. 


205 


Do. 


206 


Do. 


207 


Do. 


208 


Do. 


209 


Do. 


210 


nn 


211 


Do! 


212 


Do. 


213 


Do. 


214 


Do. 


215 


Do. 


216 


Do. 


217 


Washington. 


218 


Oklahoma. 


219 


Arizona. 


220 


Washington. 


221 


Iowa. 


222 


misSOLiri. 


223 


Oklahoma. 


224 


Florida. 


225 


Oklahoma. 


226 


Do. 


227 


^Do. 


223 




229 


South Dakota. 


230 


Do. 


231 


North Dakota. 


232 


South Dak ta. 


233 


Minnesota. 


234 


South Dakota. 


235 


Do. 


236 


Nebraska. 


237 


South Dakota, 


238 




239 


Do. 


240 


Washi/iglon. 


241 


Do. 


242 


Do. 


243 


Do; 


244 


Wisconsin. 


245 


Washington 


245 


Do. 


247 


Alaska. 


248 


Washington. 


249 


Utah. 


250 


Oregon. 


251 


Colorado. 


252 


Do. 


253 


Oregon. 


254 


Nevada. 


255 


Da. 


256 


Oklahoma. 


257 


Nebraska. 


258 


Wisconsin, 


259 


Oklahoma. 


260 


Washington. 


261 


Do, 



"l 
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t Ood0 
Areas ' numbct 

Alaska , 991 

Alaska Native Brotherhood 9dla 

Albuquerque — 1^ 992 

AU-Indian Pueblo Council . 992a 

Las Vegas 993 

California delegation 993a 

Nevada delegation 993b 

Minneapolis 994 

Great Lakes Intertribal .Council 994a 

« Michigan Intertribal Council 994b 

Montana — i 995 

Spokane 996 

Western Washington Intertribal Council 996a 

Oklahoma City 997 

Washington, D,C_- 998 

Appendix 2 
Inventory of Recommendations 



Index •' Subject Tribo 

No, 

3 Education. 

31 Elomentary through college, \ >. 

311 Policy and ellBlbllity: 

3111 tho BIA should conduct a survy to find where and how and why BIA schools 112, 113, 232.^ 

are inadequate, and how able families are to provide (iducatiorial needs 
(this last could also provide a ceinsus). 

3112 Future planning in education shoyl^'T^fl done by university specialists, tho 203. 

agencies, the Department of Ediication, and Indian leaders. 

31 13 The Federal Government should establish and maintain an advisory service 112, 125. 

on Indian education that wouldjresearch, collect, and coordinate relevant 
education data arJ furnisli lndi|in communities with such information on 
request. This service would include representatives from local areas. 

3114 We recommend that the Bureau stop relocating Indians away from the res- 220:S91. 

ervation for education purposes and instead concentrate on supplying 
facilities for education naht on the reservjation. Certainly students coulo 
take advanced training elsewhena but the foundations snould be laid at 
homo firsL Then wheii their talents are developed, they can bring them 
back to the reservation. 

3115 We recommend that the Chemawa Boarding School in Oregon that is cur- 996. 

rentJy beipg used by the BIA to bcprd I ndtan students from the Southwest, 

be used jjy the BIA as a school fort Northwest and Plains Indians who now 

are presently attending boarding schools in Oklahoma. 
3116 Students at Federal schools ind denominational colleges and universities 119 200, 247:&91, 992, 

sho'ild be eligible for support as long as the school meets accreditation , 993, 995, 997. 

rcQUu'oments. \ 

3U7 Residency should not figure as a factor In determining the eligibility of I ndbn 112, 128, 144, 152. 176, 

children for tribal or Federal aid. Johhson-O'Maliey funds should be avail- 200, 244. 256, 257: 992, 

able for all Indian children in all schools, 995, 997. 

3118 Chlldiren who live In local nonreservatiort areas should be givjn preference at 112. 

tho schools. over those from outside Veservation areas. That Is, Indian 
children from Oklahoma should be glve^ preference at thu schools evert It 
they do not live on a reservation, over Indian children from another State. 

3119. . Bloodquantum eligibility requirements should be lowered. If eligibility can't 126,153. 

bo lowered, an alternative would be to place a portion of any judgment fund 
in a commercial trust and use the interest to meet the needs these 
children. \ 

311.10. .. The grant-in-aid system should be changed so eligibility •'^ould be on a morR 991- A. 
equTlabJe basis, for example, based on "blood quantum" rather than 
"needy." The 4-year limitation should be i^liminated and every student 
should get the same amount of aid. The grant should Include transportation, 
tultior?; oi^d equal subsistence, with additional funds for married students. 
The student should be able to pick .iis own school, but should be obligated 
to return to tho State for a period after graduation. 

3U.U . . . Grant committee membership should bo Increased to include lav people and 200: 992. 
Indian representatives, 

311.12. .. Indian children should not be sent to boarding schools. They should mix with 120. 
white children, 

311,13. . . Tho probfems raised by placing c/iildren in boarding ichools should beevafu- 132:993. 
atod in terms cf age, emotional stabilify, and a consideration ot their homo 
life. Present boarding schools are inadequate to care for all children. Tho 
old system is not the answer to tho Indian probelm and in fact has helped 
create many present diffjculties. 

311,14.,. The BIA should support parochial schools with Indian children onrollccsmoro 200:592, 
liberally. 
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INVENTOBY OF Rf •)mmendations — Continued 

index Subject , Tribe 

No. 

311.15,.. The B1A should consider the variations botween groL'ps, areas. Indian cul- 180:993. 
tures, and the attitudes of adjacent communities, Including the presence 
of discrimination and adjust their educational policies accordingly. 

311.16... Indians have no voice In BIA schools. In the future, Indians should J)e con' 213, 234, 238. 
suited before changes are made. Now Indians can do nothing about un- 
satisfactory personnel but wait for them to be transferred. 

311.17... Federal scholarships should be administered so that students are not put into 220. 

embarrassing positions. Some of our students have complained that they 
have enterea college on the promise of tuition grants from the BIA perion- 
nel and then have got Into trouble with the colleges because the promised 
funds did not arrive. We recommend that BIA advisers assist high school 
seniors who are prospective college material in working out their budgets 
and financial affairs well before their entrance into college. 

311.18... Specific, clear-cut definitions of eligibility and procedures for applying for 112. 

scholarship aids should be available and followed exptfcitly by the BtA in 
allocations and administration of the progrs* 

311.19. Children ne^d better services so thoy can utilize the facilities the 61A leaves. 198. 

311.20... The BIA should Keep all the tribes weil Informed of policy and legislative 153. 
policies affecting the tribes. 

311.21... The educational and governmental agencies of the tribes should be eligible 164. 
for Government surplus materials and equipment. 

311.22... More emphasis, time, and effort need to be applied in the field of Indian 181. 
education, 

311.23;.. 3 of the BIA's regulations should be amended to base criteria on family Income 204. 
, and number of dependents rather than discriminate against federally em- 
ployed people. 

312 Legislative recommendations: 

3121 Wo recommend the amendment of criteria 2 and 3 of the Johnson-O'Mally Act. 200, 211 : 992. 

3122 We recommend that legislation be Introduced transferring land and buildings 198. 

once used as a school site to tribal use. / 
3123 The transfer of education to HEW from BIA should not be effected, if at all, 114, 200. 203, 211. 213. 

until a conference Is held with tribal leaders so their views can be presented. 234 : 996, 997. 

We are strongly agafnsf such a transfer at this time. 
3124 We want safeguards if schools are turned over to HEW before the change Is 176t993b. 

made. For example, guarantees that we will have representation on boards 

of education, or a special Indian division .should be set up to aduiinlster 

Indian education. 

3125,.,. The Cheyenna-Arapaho want the schools transferred to HEW 126. 

3126 The Tllnglt-Halda feel Federal schools should be phased out and education 247. 

turned over to ^he public schools. 
3127 The BIA should tontinup to operate the elementary school at Isleto Pueblo. 201. 

The public schools are not presently equipped to adequately take care of 

the elementary education of the thiidren at IslAto. 

313 Curriculum changes and additions: 

3131 Educational programs should give children self-respect through an apprecia- 143, 203, 214, 234. 

tlon of their Indian heritage and skills through which they can find success 
as individuals and citizens as well as a positive picture of the American 
way of life. 

3132 Indian children should be educated in their own world ralher than in the world 11'. 

people wish they were In. 

3133 Indians shouldbe edu^ted away from their dependence on agriculture to a 993. 

more diver^Hed economy. 

3134 Educational programs from preschool through high school and beyond must 122, 200, 220. 

be adapted to realistic goals for the students. We need a kind of eoucation 
that would prepare for an active participation In the growing economy of the 
community, provide prelimbary t_r8ln[ng In local government, cultural herl- 
tago, business manssement, Itsnerres management, forestry, motor repair, 
carpentry, plumbing, food processing, electricity, etc, along with the 3 R's. 
The kind of program that wo have In mind Is one that would provide alter- 
natives for tnose who plao-ih^Tr lives around the economy and culture ol 
the area. Some of thes«ifilier native*, are prevocatlonal and work experience- 
prog'ims.^hls .wtluld be a special educational program aimed at the 
Indian s^tfdent specifically. We recommend that tne BIA give us advice 
andjushtance In carrying out this plan. 

3135 ^Upimd Bound cirriculum snould Include conservation of natural resources 996. 

where applicable to the locale, special emphasis on the Indian's role and 
contribution to our culture, and phases on preiudice and discrimination 
toward minorities. 

3135 Aptitude tests should be used for "nun? high school students 178. 

314 Financial support and program ^ApansTon: 

3141 The Bl A should provide :iiore funds for the schools so that present educational 112, 119, 120, 122 144, 

services could be expanded and improved. 159. 162, 164, l9o, 200, 

202, 204, 223, 241, 257, 
260 :591,992,993, 996, 
998. 

3142 Wo request that programs such as our summer remedial education camp be 260. 

funded so that wo may increase our onrollmont , 

3143 The Alaska education coniny?^o favors the passing of the school b9nd issue.. 991. 

3144 Wi} recommend that the B! A Tdiid a summer athletic clinic which wol/ld develop 246. 

skills and a willingness to engage in high school althlefic5 and activities, all 
of v/hich would be advantageous to the youth and fit them for integration 
into society. 
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3145 We oppose the State plan of oventually removing 85 percent of the money 220. 

supplied by Congress under Public Law 8/4 anaequalizing the money on a 
Progressive scale (the feeling in some parts of the State is that districts 
that receive this money arc "too rjch">. We believe -that this is contrary to 
the Intent of Public Law 874 and protest it on that ground. If the Congress 
wishes to alleviate local revenue problems caused oy Federal impact, the 
State should not interfere. However, since the State can follow a policy of 
equalization that is not subject to Interference, the Indian student might 
suffer a substantial loss through changes in State policies affecting Public 
Law 8/4, so we recommend tnat Johnson-O'MaKey funds be used to fill 
tlje gap. 

3146 We recommend that each of the 4 districts on the reservation be staffed so -260. 

that existing programs may be given to all areas. This woli^ nfean an 
addition of 3 professional educators and 4 education aides to the present 
professional staff of 2. The existing personnel at the agency would coordi- 
nate the entire reservation program. 

3127...- . The summer remedial school financed by the BIA and the f.winomish Indian 246. 
Community should be greatly enlarged and expanded. 

3128 Hct lunch programs should be available for low-income families 144,256;996. 

3149 If OEO stops the Headstart program, the BIA should take it over and then 113, 144. 167, 200. 202, 

perhaps the program could oe administered by a tribal or intertribal 203:932, 993a, 993b, 
organization. In any event, the Headstart program should be continued. 996. 

314. 10., , The BIA should provide kindergaitens.,.: 200, 232:992. 

314.11... Special education should be provided for the physicplly and metnally hand!- 203,257:991. . 
capped, and accelerated programs for the very bright should also be . 
established. 

314.12... Part-time students should be Included in education plans 178. 

315 PersonneL 

3151 Counselors: 

31511 — We need to expand counseling services.. We suggest that we use qualified 125. 160. 180.244. 

counselors from the grades on but particularly in high schools and in- 257:991,992,993,994. 
residence at universities and colleges. 99S. 

3151? — We request that the State or Federal Government underwrite the cost of a 160.' 

counselor whose duties in part would be the intensive counseling of stu- 
dents and Parents on the judicious use of the child's share of the minor's . 
trust (this IS evidently a plan to use part of the judgment fund for scholar- 
ship s). 

31513 Social workers should be assigned to all housing schools in the Ana . o and 997. 

Muskogee areas to work with children with social, physical, .^nd ettiw.lonal 

problems. 
3152..... Te?<:hers: 

31521 The BIA should help recruit more teachers by paying the incentives sufficient 114, 203, 232:998. 

to draw them. 

31522... . We need younger, Ist-class professional teachers who understand the Indian 112, 114, 125, 180, 230, 
and can impart a good education without damaging the moral Influences 234:993. 994, 997. 
and restraints of the child's culture and family. Summer Institutes might 
bo established to give Present teachers special instructions 1n the under* 
standinr of Indian students. There should be an intensification of the re- 
cruiting of Indian teachers and an upgrading of the levels of competence 
of present Indian teachers. 

31523 The non-Indian administrators at Fort Sill and Riverside Indians School have 112. 

been kept under close observation for over 2 years and this committee is 
convinced that they are not beneficial for our people. So we request that 
Talmadge Heard, Robert Randolph, and Geneva Jones be removed from 
these 2 institutions. 

316. Student problems. 

3161 Dropouts and truants: 

31611.... Studies should be conducted so ali causes of dropouts and truancy can be 112. 113. 128. 132, 138, 
found and corrective measures taken. The problem might be lessened if 151, 205, 228. 233. 238, 
qualified social workers (perferably Indian) were employed to go directly 244, 253, 256. 260:991, 
' to the homes and educate parents to the importance of education. Also. i( ?96, 997. 
the home itself were improved, if the student had more privacy and bettet 
studying conditions, and if he had \he necessilles—^lothing. books, hot 
lunches etc.— the dropout rate might be lowered. 

3I6I2.... Woshould have a State conf)(Jljfspry education law... 143. 

31613 — A monetary reward should be offered to all students who graduate from high 119. 
school. J 

3162 Financial assistance: { 

31621 More money should be available for more scholarships and existing grants 119. 128, 137. 160, 198 

should be enlarged. Also, scholarships should be available for graduate 200, 204, 205. 223, 246. 
study. 257:931. 993a. 993b. 

996. 997. 

31622,... Every effort should be made to gat all information about scholarships to Indian 112, 160.200. 
children and to get it there in time. 

31623.... Income could bo provided for high scht-i students through BIA v^ork pro- U2:991. 
grams, but students who are able shoum share partially in school expenses. 

316?4... Additional grant funds should be applied to the Anadarko and Muskogee areas 997. 
to cover graduate work in the field of social science. 

31625. . . The extreme administrauve delay that too often characterizes BIA responses 146. 

to tribal programs and reouests h?s kept a scholarship plan that the Coeur 
d'Alene proposed from being put Into effect. The plan was first submitted 
in April 1961 and if the BIA had responded, perhaps as many as 6 $750 
scholarships could have been awarded, not to mention a number of grants 
to breadwinners for vocational education. The BIA is often responsive at 
the local and area office levels, but this is all worthless if the Washington 
ofrtcials delay programs months beyond their hoped tor establishment. We 
hope the Commissioner's office will process this investment directly and 
work to expedite further-requests from the tribe. 
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317 Community participation and outside support: 

3171 The support of Indian communities should be enlisted and parents should bo 113, 203:992, 993. 

encouraged to participate in activities such as the PTA. Perhaps a perma- 
nent PTA might be established through the cooperation of the BIA, teaching i 
and administraUve staffs, and the local school systems. / 

3172 Advisory groups should be formed to meet with the staffs for discussions of 113:994. 

curriculum, personnel, discipline, communications, and to act as liaisons for 
all departments that can be of a benefit to education. 

3173.... Bottor school-Indian communications should be worked for wiHvmeetings be- 114:995. 
tween parents, school admi;;istrator$, teachers, and Indian leaders whenever 
possible to bridge communication gaps. 

3174 The States should assun^*? their snare in seeing that Indians are educated on 993. 

a par with other citizens. 

3175 Public schools attended by Indians siiould never lower standards 993. 

3176 We are against the tendency in the State of Washington to arbitrarily force the 220. 

con sol illation of cur l^al school districts with larger districts which are 
directed by people with whom we have difficulty in communicating. Educa- 
tion should be locai.'y controlled and should be involved in the community life 
and developments. We recommend thatthe BIA sustain an advisory capacity 
tcT the State in suph programs and that the wishes of the tribal councils in- 
volved be considerea. 

3177 There should be morft cooperation and coordination between the BIA, the 200. 

public schools, and ^irochial schools. 

318 School facilities requested: 

3101.... We recommendithat existing plants be improved, for example, repaired and 142, 167, 229:991. 993, 

enlarged where necessary and supplied with the proper equipment. 997, 998. 

3182 Ths 8IA should continue to supply water for the elementary school at Laguna 203. 

and should rent its teacher housing at a cheaper rate. 
3133 The BIA should help in securing adequate housing for teachers in areas where 111:991, 

housing of a standard consistent with that available elsewhere is not 

available. 

3184 The following recommendations were made regarding new school buildings on 

the reservations: , 

1. The Ramah community \vants the BIA dormitory at Ramah enlarged. 173. 

2. The Alaska education committee requests additional schools and 991. 

housing so students will not have to be sent out of the Stste to go 
to school. 

3. The Northern Cheyenne want a public high school on the reservation. 127. 

4. The Fort Berthold tribes say that dormitories are needed and should 119. 

be supplied. 

* 5. The Lower Brule Sioux would like an integrated high school in the 232. 

vicinity of the reservation. It could be useu for lower Brule, Crow 
Creek, 'and public school children. A feasibility jitudy should be 
undertaken immediately and Federal funds sought. 

6. A new dormitory is needed at Eufaula : 151. 

7. The Choctaws of Mississippi request that adequate dormitories be 142. 

builL 

8. At Kaltag, Alaska, the new school has been delayed and the BIA has 111 :991. 

refused to use temporary buildings. It is recommended that the 
BIA establish a school in the community hall, church, or other 
temporary quarters until a school can be builL 

9. The education committee at the Alaska conference requests a new 991. 

school building, a teacher's residence, and 3 teachers at Kluckwan. 

10. The Seminoles of Florida request a gymnasium at Brighton and 2 224. 

classrooms and teacher housing at B!g Cypress. A gymnasium is 
also needed at Big Cypress. 

11. The Miccosukee need teacher housing and 1 added classroom . 167. 

12. The Cherokee of North Carolina need a new high school building and 124. 

supporting facilities. 

13. The Mescalero Apache want a high discipline high school on the 114, 

reservation for troubled children. 

14. The Laguna Pueblo wants facilities in their locale for emotionally 203. 

handicapped children. 

15. The Crow Creek Sioux would like the BIA to build an integrated high 229. 

school at Fort Thompson, S. Dak. The BIA terminated the high 
school at Fort Thompson about 2 years ago. 

16. The California delegation at the Las Vegai conference requests that 9933. 

lacilities similar to the Sherman Institute be made available to all 
needy California Indians including, without limits, dropouts, 
children from broken homes, and children from schoolless reserva- 
tions. ^ , 

17. Wo recommend thatthe BIA set up a boarding school in this area for 996. 

students who are experiencing difficulty i* public schools. i; 

18. The Queels-Clearwater school is old and difficult to maintain. A 220. 

modern functional plant would be the 1st step in upgrading the 
program there. The Tahoiah school has a good plant, but it is not 

* large enough. A centralized library is needed as well as more 
classroom space. . 

19. Wo recommend the development of on-reservat;op »vmfj situations 153. 

sn children could stay on the reservation and attend public schools. 

319 Miscollaneou juests. 

3191 Mount Edgecumbe, Alaska: 
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31911 .. An advisory boArd should be set up for Mount Edcecumbe High School with 1119:91. 
qualifiea natives In the Held of education on theooard. Native associations 
in the area should be encouraged to take more interest in the school. Specific 
Mount Edgecumbc needs are:^ 

1. School facul^ and staff housing. 

2. Black' topped roads, 

3. Play areas. • t ■ ' 

4. A neighborhood center for social fuoctkjns, club meets, etc. 

5. Hazing of obsolete structures. 

6. Modern waiting rooms with restrooms. 

7. A program for upkeep and beautification which would UM and \iz\w 

native people. 

8. The support of the BIA for a commissary. 

9. (t should be a p'^thigh vocational school. 

10. Summer cour'os there should bo ^Iven credit 

IL A perjnnnc: officer should be asswned to review every personnel ac- 
tion made over the last 3 years. All wage board positions should be 
clarified, 

. ]?. The BIA should explain Its actions of July 1, 19€G.<AIIPHS employees 
were put back on the same jobs after transfers were accepted for 
them.) 

13. Dormitory personnel should be given on-the-job training and a work^ 

schofaiship program should be set uo. 

14. The BIA shouCo clarify its position oi. filling necessary positions by as- 

signinB "acting" or temporary personnel. 

3192 Stewart School : 

31921 The 7th and Bth grades should be abolished at Stowart School and a 2-year 993b. 

postgraduate vocational b'> set up in Its place. 
3193 Riverside and Fort Silt Schools: 

31931 We recommend these 2 schools be ^^en to local area children again 112. 

3194 The school at English Bay, Alaska, &, ould be transferred from the BIA to the 991. 

borough. 

3195 We solfcil the support of the BIA in , ; ttiiig our application for the Taholah 220. 

School approved. This applk:ation vas made under Public Law 315 which 
has a special section for Indian p'jgrams. 

3196 The Yakimas request more space Si boarding schools - 260. 

3197 The BIA should look Into the povsibitlty of enrolling more students Irom the 112. 

Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes in the Indian school s of Okfahoma if 
the need arises. 

3198 Education is tfie key to the betterment of all Indians 174. 

3199 Schools in the Bethel area, Alaska, are grossly inadequate SfSl. 

32 Adult and vocational education. 

32! Adult education. 

3211 Policy and programs: 

32111 Training programs should be set up for married couples on homemaking and 113, 200, 253: 991. 

ways to irKrease earning power. Every agency should have a home educator. 

We need family life education. 
32112 A series of adult education programs should be set up under CAP to provide 153. 

working knowledge of all taws and social rules affecting their everyday 

life. This would trius orovide members with the knowledge they need to 

obtain all the benerits ^o which they are legally entitled as well as how to 

ive in the contemporary sociciv 3s a productive member. 
32113 We recommend the use o> Federal adult educational programs for members 253. 

who do not have the basic educational requirements to get jobs. 
32114 Education programs should train Indian people to meet tomorrow'* skill 181. 

requirements. 

32115 The adult education pc;igramsatthe Anadarko area office should be reinstated. 256. 

32116 Only qualiFted persons should be hired to teach adult education classes 994. 

32117 Counselors should be available in adult education ISO. 

3212 Financial support: 

32121 Adequate funds should be appropriated for basic adult education programs 142, 143, 144, 164 173, 

which should include the teaching of English and extension programs like 200,201,203, 207,214, 
home economics, canning dressmaking, and care of gardens. Enrollees 222, 228,2 38, 260 : 991, 
.should be paid a stiperra. Funds should also be appropriated lor night 992, 993, 993a, 993b, 
school. M}5, 997. 

322 Vocational education. 

322t Policy and p/og. am: 

32211.-.. Local arta technical schools should be utilized and adult vocational training 125. 137, 153. 200, 223, 
shoultL be done within the Stale. 239, 244 : 992. 994, 997. 

32212....- Age limits for vocational training should be raised from 35 to 50 223. 225:997. 

32213.^- Tnero should be fewer restrictions for eligibility lor vocational education 256. 

32214 Vocational education should be directed toward ihe training of reservation 137. 

Indians who wilt remain on the reservation. 
The BIA should recognize the Stale accredited training facilities supplfefd 993b. 
under the employment assistance program. 

32216 The ft VT program should be continued 200. 

3222 Financial support: \ 

3222L... The problem of unfcmptoyment-which is directly related to lack of skills and 125, 144. 164. 173, 179, 
training can he remedied in part through vocational and on-the-joD training 200, 207, 212 , 238, 239, 
progiams to train workers for presently eti;,:;ig jobs and other jobs which 250, 2&n, 260:992, 993, 
would be created by new indu tries in°thr» aie. . We recommend, therefore, &94a, 9Sfi. 997, 998, 
that the BIA finance and wc^ind vocati:.,.ji Jraining :,,hools in Indian 
communities, along with the development of job opportunities suitable for 
the individual. 
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32222 — Individuals in vocational education who have large famlies should get an 997. 
Increased allowance, 

32223.... We recommend the use of the tribal scholarship program for training in the 253. 

professional fields. f 
3233 Ihs establishment of vocational education facilities: 

32231. .i. We would like a trade school set up so Seminoles could learn to earn a living.. 225. 
32232 — The Flandreau Sioux want a re-creatmn of the vocation.-'l education program 23D. 
- at the Flandreau Indian School. 

32233 A 2-year postgraduate vocational school should be set up at Stewart School.. S93b. 

32234 Glasgow Airbase, if abandoned, should be turned into a job corps or adult 995. 

education center for Indians. 
32235 We support the new Indian technical-vocational school in Albuqus'rque and 200, 204:992. 

want enough space guaranteed for Pueblo pupils. This space should be 

guaranteed for 1,000 Pueblo children. 
32236 Isleta Pueblo wants the BIA to set up a vocational training high school and 201. 

vocational training posthigh school, 

32237.... San Idefonso Pueblo wants a vocational training school under the BIA 207. 

32238.... Warm Springs tribes would like to use the public elementary and secondary 253. 

schools to provide basic educational needs for vocational training. If needed, 

Federal boaiding school facilities could be used. 
32239 The r^ooKsack have only seasonal, Inadequate employment and feel that if thoy 175. 

frad specialized schools in the area— such as equipment operator— the In- 
dians would have a better chancp to train themselves. 
3223.10.. SitkaVillage would like trailing cetkiets established with dorms which will be 111:991. 

staffed by native personnel who will have to be trained. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1968 ' 

\ 

U. S» Senate, 1 

SUBCOMjVtlTTEE ON INDIAN EdUCAIION OF THE 

COMMITI'EE ON LaBOR AND PUBHC WeLFAKE, 

Washingtonl D.G^ 
The subcommittee met, pursuant U) recess, at 9:25 axn,, in room 
4282, New Senate Office Building, Senator Walter F, Mondaie, Presid- 
ing pro tempore. 1 

Present: Senators Mondale (presiding pro tempore), YarHrcugh 
and Fannin. I 

Committee staff member present : Adrian Parmeter, professional 
staff member. | 

STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER P. MONDALE, A U.S. SENATOR 
EEOM TEE STATE OF MINNESOTA . 

Senator Mondale. We are meeting today to conduct the first public 
hearing of the Senate Subcommittee ori Indian Education since! the 
tragic death of its late chairman, Senator Kobert .F» Kennedy* During 
the 6 months of his chairmanship, Senator Kennedy devoted an enor- 
mous amount of time, energy, and personal concern to the work of uhis 
subcommittee. In this short 6-nionth period despite many other press- 
ing concerns, including his presidential campaign, Senator Kennedy 
visited Indian scliools and reservations throughout "the western partpf 
the United States, listened to dozens ox Indian witnesses, and talked 
privately with an even larger number of our Indian citizens \ 

In that short period of time his concern for the problems facing 
Indian children and adults became ? national r^oncern, and the question 
of the ciuality of educational progra . 'is for Indian students became a 
national issue* It was indeed an exv ^ordinary accomplishment, /H^ 
pricked the conscience of the Nation aud significantly raised the hopes 
and aspirations of an entire minority ,.rroup» He became in the process 
a symbol of compassion and vision for all of the p<ior and disenf ran-\ 
chised citizens of our nation. It was indeed an act of political courage 
and conviction for which we are all deeply indebted, and it has left a \ 
burden of great responsibility on the Senators of this subcommittee to , 
fulfill his promise and achieve his goals, ' - - 

It is highly appropriate that the hearings today should focus on I 
what this subcommittee has come to realize is perhaps the most funda- 
mental problem facing Indian education — the question of mental 
health. First, because Senator Kennedy, through his experience on the 
subcommittee, gave it the highest priority. Second, because,, the 
American Journal of Psychiatry in its August 1968 issue has devoted 
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a special section to "Tlie Mental Health of the American Indian," One 
of the authors in that special section, Dr, Harry Saslow has previously 
appeared before this subcommittee, and a second author, Dr, Robert 
I^n will be testifying today. I would like to submit this special 
section on mental health for tlie record to be included in the official 
transcript, 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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THE MENTAL HEALTH 
OF THE 

AMERICAN INDIAN 



Introduction Alexander //. Leighton 217 

The Sociocultural Sf.tting of Indian Livi. D'Arcy McNicklc 219 

Research on ^^sYClIOsocIAL Adjustment of Indian Youth /larry 224 
L. Saslow and May J. Hanover 

Some Implications for a Phfvf.ntive Fiiogram for American Indians 232 
Ro6t n L. Leon 
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COPIES OF SPECIAL SECTIONS AVAILABLE 

In response to requests from readers, the American Journal of Psychiatry 
is making extra copies of its Special Sections available. The cost of this 
Special Section, The Mental Health of the American Indian, will be as 
follows: 1-10 copies, 50 cents each; 11-20 copies, 40 cents each; 21 or more 
copies, 30 cents each. Special sections are bound into a cover. 

Address orders to Publications Services Division, American Psychiatric 
Association, 1700 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20009. Please 
enclose payment with order; checks, money orders, or stamps are acceptable. 
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Senator Mondalk. 1 would like to briefly outline some of the major 
concerns of the subconmiittee and some of ihe information that has 
already been established in previous hearings. It has been rather well 
established that .the basic policy of the Federal Government toward 
Indian tribes since the Allotment Act of 1887 has been one of coercive 
assimilation. This appears to at least have been the dominant policy 
dictated by Congress although there have been some variations m th'^ 
actual administration of Indian affaire. The Allotment Act of 1887 did 
tremendous damage, not only to the land base of Indian tribes, but also 
ts) the social and psychological viability of tlieir way of life. By the 
1920's the American Indian had not only lost 100 million acres of 
land but the hostile- dependency syndrome iiad become ^yell established 
on most reservations. Additional testimony has Indicated that despite 
the reform movements of the thirties the general pressure of the 
dominant society on Indian cultures has been destructive. Discrimina- 
tion, hostility, and exploitation, in varying degrees appear to be a 
common phenomena in towns bordering most reservations. On the 
reservation. Government paternalism nas ''been emasculating and 
oppressive. Dr. Forbes, an anthroj^ologist and historian Avho has writ- 
ten extensively about the American Indian and other minority groups 
has pointed out "Indian problems are generated by white men, and 
will go unsolved without chant^e in white men. The white men cannot 
pretend to be the doctor; he is the sickness!" Perhaps this puts the 
matter too strongly, but it deserves our most serious consideration. 

Quite frankly the subcommittee has had some difficulty understand- 
ing what is happening on Indian reservations that we liave visited. 
There often appears to be a considerable amount of social disorganizia- 
tion and a general process of cultural disintegration. Alcoholism 
appears to be widespread and a serious problem among every Indian 
group we have visited. Broken families also appear to be a fairly 
common problem. In addition, we have found high suicide, homocide, 
and accident rates on many reservations. Many times it would appear 
that accidents, particularly car accidents, are masked suicides. In 
addition to all of these problems we have also found very high unem- 
ployment rates on many reservations. Recent research has mdicated 
that much of this unemployment is a function of psychological malad- 
'justment and is really not unemployment at all, but rather something 
/that could be better called idleness. In addition, and despite many 
i pronouncements to the contrary the ill-conceived termination and relo- 
cation policies of lie 1950's are still with us in the 1960's and rather 
than alleviate tlu \ problems they aggravate and reinforce them. 

As early as our fii^t hearings in December of last year, the subcom- 
mittee was deeply concerned about the mental-health problems of BIA 
boarding schools. The Association of American Indian Affaii^s made a 
very strong casie in our initial hearings that the boarding schools for 
elementary school-age Indian children were highly questionable. Dr. 
O'Connell made several points in his testimony that I would like to 
summarize. 

1. There are approximately 9,000 Indian children 9 years of age and 
under in boarding schools. 

2. Approximately 8,000 of these children are Xavajo children. 

3. To a large extent this is duo to a lack of roads on the Navajo 
reservation. 
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4, Navajo parents do not necessarily oppose boardinc^ schools for. 
their cliildren but really have no choice when they do feel the schools 
are unsatisfactory. 

. 5. There is almost univei^al agreement in* the field of developmental 
psychology that early separation of a child from the family unit is a 
destructive influence. 

6. That family relationships are more complex and more important 
to an Indian child than in white society, and crucial to his development 
of a sense of^identity. Thus, separation from the family is potentially 
even more traumatic and emotionally destructive. 

7. That boarding schools as they presently exist are totally inade- 
quate as a substitute for parents and family — and even with veiy sub- 
stantial improvements can never be an adequate substitute for a home 
and family. 

The painful reality of this problem has been brought forcefully to 
the attention of this subcommittee by a very perceptive letter which 
was received from a teacher in one of the large boarding schools for 
elementary age Navajo c^hildren. Senator Kennedy often quoted from 
that letter and was, deeply moved by it, and I would ask at this point 
that the letter be included in my remarks in its entirety. 
(The 11 1 Ix^r i-ef erred to follows:) - ' 

Tuba City, Ariz., 

Fchruary 21, 1968. 

Senator Ron l- . lENNiajv. 
Senate Office .. nldiyig, 
Washingtyn, D. '. 

Dear Senatop. : I ■ t .some of the thoughts and observations in this 

letter may be of soiu u lu your ooming inspection and shuly of the Navajo 
reservation. First. I had better admit, that I am a BIA peon (D)at is, teaclier) and 
so I can*t — (>r at any rate don't want to sound as if I can peri\'ive or understand 
the total pi ture of problems and progress on the reservation— I have only been 
here two ye:,^ft, and have only exT)erioncpd the problem here in a limite<l manner. 

However, iwc years is long onoi: observations to be made, and opinions 

formed, on the little I have experit i. lere at th^ local lev'»l, and this might 
in turn help provide you with some in. ,iit, or at le 1 one p<v-son*s feelings, on 
what is or isn't happening. This can at times be val le. for Tere is the level at 
which the successes and fnilr of i)eople and pro^iiims can i>e most honestly 
assessed, after all the * and disclaimers have made all the .speeches and 

put forth all the ideas. Tliis is the place at which reality steps fii. and it is often 
not pleasant to face. 

I realize, of course, that your concern covers many a.si>ects of the life here 
and^the problems are in doi. iis of areas. It makes for difficulty in selecting one 
as being the most crut^ial. However, Vm prejudiced. I feel that many of the 
problems and answers lie within the reservation schools. 

I've only had experionce in teaching here at the Tuba Oity Boarding School. 
But I've seen enough here and at schools that I've visite<l, and talke{l with enough 
people from different pla<vs to come to some— hopefully accurate — conclusions. 
I hope they prove to be valid, and useful. 

One major problem of course, is the boarding schoof per se. Although the idea 
of a hoarding school, which draws in students from a broad area, is undoubtedly 
leos expensive and more^ readily contrclle<l than a large number of small day 
schools, and offers the students advantages such as a good diet and health 
and sanitation facilities, the problems that it creates are vast, and require solu- 
tions. The problems are often rocognized, and are often bemoane<l, but little has 
been done to eliminate them. One of these is distance from the home. 

In an age and area which need local community interest, involvement and 
understanding, in which we are supposed to be building and maintaining a 
harmony between cultures, we find many schools at such distances from the 
homes of the students, that meaningful contact is difficult to sa/ the least These 
distances make meaningful relationships, or even mere visiting, a severe hard- 
ship. (For example, the two young boys who froze to death while running away 
from a boarding is?chool were trying to get to their homes — fifty miles away.) 
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The lack of tniiiinx)rtatloii and tlie rugf^edness of the terrain compoimd the 
problem. 

As fi result, most children on the reservation starting at age six, only see 
their parents on occasional weekends, if that often. At these times parents are 
usually **aIlo\ved to check out their children — if the child's conduct in school 
warrants It," in the opinion of the school administration. If he has been a "prob- 
lem" (e.g. has run away) parents are ofteji not allowed to take him until he 
has ''learned his lesson". This may take up to a month to accomplish. This may 
tond to cut down on runaways, but it would seem that we should work toward 
eliminating the cause, rather than punishing the results. 

However, these are often the lucky children. I have no evidence of this, except 
the. word of teachers who are directly involved, but I have been told of schools 
(e.g. Toadlena Boarding School) at which parents are not allowed to check 
their children out on weekends, in order to eliminate runaways (except for 
emergencies). 

When children are taken from their homes for niue months a year, from age " 
six onward, family ties are. severeiy strained, and often dissolved. Even bfothers 
and sisters in the same boarding school rarely see each other, due to dormitory 
siluations, class ai^d dining hall arrangements. The children become estranged 
from relatives, culture and much-admired traditional skills. (For example few 
of my students have been able, to learn the art of rug- weaving, or are familiar 
with Navajo legends, and sandpaintings. ) 

. Yet, this could almost be understood if we were replacing it with something 
strong on which they could build a new life. We are not. We may be providing 
some oppori unities for academic training — but that Is all we are doing. 

For example, my own school, the Tuba City Boarding School is the largest on 
the reservation, housing 1200 elementary students. This alone creates immense 
problems. I don't believe any public school system in the country would tolerate 
an elementary school of this size, for the simple reason tliat the individual stu- 
dent would be lost in the crowd. We have them here, not only for an ordinary 
school day, but twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, nine months a year. 

The problems of properly running any institution of this size are enormous — 
be it hospital, prison or whatever. However, when we are involved in what is 
actually the home situation of young children from another culture, we had 
best do everything i>ossible to provide a secure., pleasant, stable and enlightening ^ 
environment for them. We aren't. ' 

For instance, if day schools are not possible, could we not at least provide some 
overnight guest facilities for parents who would like to visit their children? 
Nothing elaborate or expensive would be necessary — a hogan would suflSce 
and could be put together easily by Navajos in the vicinity. Or, a small frame 
building might be constructed. 

Yet, as far as I know, this is not done anywhere. This might tond to make the 
school more of a Navajo school, and less a white school for Navajos. 

There are many other ways in which the schools could serve. For instance, 
they could be opened in the evening to provide training, or formal counses, or 
just things of interest, to the people. Areas which require instruction, such as 
English, or writing, could be taught by the teachers them-selves. In many 
depifessed areas, teachers earn extra money by such professional means. Why not 
here? Also, many talented Navajos might wish to earn extra money by con- 
ducting courses in the weaving of quality rugs, or in terching oral Etagllsh to 
the people. Consumer and health education could be included, with field trips to 
make them meaningful. The possibilities are endless. Yet nothing is being done 
in this area. 

The academic program could aiso be improved. It should be reali2Jed that the 
Navajos are a pragmatic people. Perhaps courses which reflect this could be 
offered to make school more important and more understandable in their eyes. 
^*^aj?ses in sheep, agi'iculture and native crafts would be greeted with far greater 
enthusiasm and understanding than the typical curriculum arouses, 

(This idea dotesn't set well with many of the "old hands" among the 
administrators — teachers from my own school — agricultural majors — have been 
turned down in requesting premission to initiate programs of this sort. The 
reasons given being a) we are not training them to be mral dwellers — ^we are 
urbanizing them; b) thfy can do these things in certain secondary schools; c) 
there isn't enough water. However: a) they are rural people; b) they arte not 
made aware of all the possihilities of secondary schools, and without earlier 
experience, interest and ability will l)e limited and c) you should eee the miter 
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thait comes f^rom the myriad cf sprinklers in toTvn from -spring through the 
faU. 

• If the opportunif.y arises, look into the **typical" (as opposed to "showplace") 
schools. You will seie how the limited curriculum is hindering us. (I must admit 
my direct supervisor is very interested in this area — but personnel and funds — 
along with policy — limit her. ) 

Hov/ever, no matter how^ lacking our program may appear to be, we always 
manage to consider the academic department to be high quality when we com- 
pare ourselves with our dormitory counterpart, the ••guidance" department. 
Herein lies the most serious deficiency of the entire boarding school system, fpr 
these people are in charge of the children sixteen hours a day, seven d^ys a 
week, yet they are understaffed, underprogrammed, undersupervised and over- 
extended. For example, each dormitory has only one teacher, and it is extremely 
difficult to find suitable personnel for these crucial, demanding xK)sitions. Yet, 
even the finest, teachers could accomplish little, when they are working with 
150 children of a different culture, and are resimnsible foi their care and welfare 
seven days a week. 

Of course, there are aids working with the teachers — usually two, but 
occasionally only one on duty at a time. However, what with trying to mend 
clothes, supply linens, check roll, keep order, fill out forms, prepare children for 
meals, bathing, school and bed, there is little time to do more than keep the walls 
from being pulled down. There is nothing to teke the place of the hom?s they have 
left behind, or the personal interest and training they would have received 
from, their families. The social relationships and interaction which brings about 
stability and contentment are denied them. 

Even an effective guidance program could not replace that. But the truth is, 
we don't have an effective guidance program, only a "maintenance" program, 
due to the shortages of guidance personnel, funding and planning. This accountM 
for the high degree of regimented confusion that abounds after the srhool 
day ends. Vast blocks of tirae are filled with boredom or meaningless activity. 
There are no learning activities, and few recreational or craft areas being worked 
in. 

The children search everywhere for something — ttliey grasp most hungrily at 
any attention shown them, or to any straw, that might offer escape from 
b(iredom. You can't help but see it in their faces when you visit the dorms of 
tlie younger children. At the older boys' dormitories, they are used to the 
conditions — you can see that too. They no longer exi)ect anything meaningful 
from anyone. Many have lost the ability to accept anything past the ma ferial 
llevel, even when it is offered. Unless you lived -with them over a period of time, 
and^eej^he loneliness and the monotony of the daily routine, you cannot appre- 
ciate the tragedy of it but it's there. 

Yet, even if the guidance department were consistently able to do what 
they se1t *out to do, it w^ould be something. However, basic things are often 
neglected. Many children will *'slip by" without showering, or washing theii 
single pair of socks, uritil the odor makes it obvious. Toothbrushes are lost by 
October or Nove^pber, or worn out, and that's the end of it No one has time 
to check to see if they've been replaced, or even notice if they are missing. Shoes 
are worn after they are coming apart Often, dirty clothes will be worn until 
clean ones are available. Boys get a *'zip" haircut from anyone who has a spare 
minute, irregardless of their wishes, or of Navajo tradition. (And what hair- 
cuts!) Girls wash their long hair mth bars of soap, for lack of shampoo. 
Stealing in the dorms is rampant 

Because of the shortage of personnel, there is a tendency — a pronounced 
tendency — ^to "herd" rather than guide. The boys and girls are yelled at, bossed 
around, chased here and there, told and untold, until it is almost impossible for 
them to attempt to do anything on their own initiative-7-except, of course, to 
run away. The guidance t>eople definitely need help ! 

It should be adequately staffed and provided for, and have well planned pro- 
grams in order to live np'to its name (for example, each dorm might have three 
teachers or more, instead of only one). We might then reduce the necessity of 
the child's having to nm awny to his own culture, to receive the personal atten- 
tion he craves. Until then, perhaps these '^prolonged absences" could be viewed 
as necessary for emotional stabilJl and security, rather than frowned \ipon. 
Perhaps traveling specialists could h p in the transition of making BIA schools 
into Navajo schools. Perhaps they coukl become centers of community interest, 
instead of white refugees in the Indian world. These, of course, are only sug- 
gestions, but it would be nice to see someone begin to do something. 
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Finally, please don't bother to send this letter on to the BIA, as I wrote you last 
year and the letter eaiiie back '*down the line" to the local level, and the very 
I)eoi)le involved in some of the Hituations descril>ed here evaluated themselves 
and their programs. The only thing that came out of that were some dark days 
for me, and a Icbel as a trouble-nmker. 

I'd like to, someday, be able to work my way up to a r)osition where I could 
ehange thingi+— -that would be hard to do If I'm on my superiors "s" (for special) ! 
list, so, as a young troublemaker working iils way up to being a bigger and 
better one, I'm asking — don't rock my personal little boat ! 

Thanks for your interest. 



Senator Mondale. Senator Kennedy, on several occasions referred 
to this practice of separating Indiiln children from their families as a 
"barbaric" practice. This was botli a profound understandiiig on his 
part of the supreme importance of personality development ni voung 
chiklren, and of the cardinal prmciples of cultural and family 
integi-ity. 

The deepest violation of these principles is perhaps summed up in 
a young Indian child's prayer, recently recorded by a j&eldworker m a 
Methodist hoarding school on the Navajo Reservation — "Dear Lord, 
help me not to hate my mother and father." 

Dr. John Collier, Jr., based on the recent fieldwork of one of his 
graduate studentis, has described a boarding school on the Navajo 
Keservation that in many }y^ys matches the worst practices of 
boarding schools 70 years ago. For example, "children itre beaten, 
pervjvsive attacks are made against their cultural beliefs, classes start 
w^ith the lord's Prayer, and teachers advocate the free labor of 
Navajo girls in their homes, doing laundry, scrubbing floors, et 
cetera, all done on students after-school time, Ho t^ach them the 
AnTiBrican way of housekeeping'." 

A second problem area that was established in our initial hearings 
by Dr. Harry Saslow, a clinical psychologist in residence for 3 yeai*s 
at the Albuquerque Boarding School, was the serious inadequacies 
and mental health problems of the off -reservation boarding schools. 
A number of witnesses have testified regarding this problem from 
various parts of the country. Some of the problems identified are as 
follows: A large number of the students have serious emotional or 
social problems before they ever come to school. Some of the schools 
appear to be only masquerading iis schools, functioning primarily as 
juvenile detention centers with little or no provision for rehabilitation. 
Dr. Saslow pointed out that there is no screening process for identi- 
fying the problems of these students when they cozne to the school, 
pjven if there were, there is little oi no pi'O vision for treatment. There 
is little or no mental health staffing m any of the off-reservation 
boarding schools that we know of. To my knowledge the figures that 
I am about to cite are new to the record, Senator Fanin. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has recently advised us that there is 
one psychologist in the whole BIA school system and only two or 
three social workers. The problems of many of these youngsters appear 
to get worse rather than better in the boarding school environment. 
Others simply retreat into a shell and vegetate "putting in your 
time" as the Indian studentscall it or "going AWOL." 

As a result, veiy little academic progress is made by many of these 
stiulents. The atmosphere of the school is usually authoritarian and 
repressive. Dormitories are often barracks and horribly undei^staffed. 
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Jhiidance counselor^ are rarely professionals, usually disciplinarians. 
The quality of administration of both on and off reservation boarding 
schools is often bad. The tendency too often appears to be for the 
good teachers to get disgusted and leave while mediocre and bad 
teachers stay on, some eventually^ becoming administratoi^. There is 
also a treniendous amount of shifting of stuaents from school to school, 
which testimony would indicate is damaging. There is not one boarding 
school in the whole BIA system which, provides a "therapeutic com- 
munity" for its students. 

It should also be pointed out that testimony has also established that 
many public schools are failing Indian children as badly as the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. Dropout rates of many public schools mn from 40 
percent to as high as 100 percent (for example. Alliance, Nebr.). Re- 
search conducted by Dr. Bryde and Dr. Spilka demonstrates the 
profound effect' of cultural alienation in the adolescent yeai'S. Dr. 
Mindell at Pine Ridge has interviewed a number of Indian students 
and found a striking amount of repressed self -hatred. These phe- 
nomena appear to be common in a number of different Indian student 
populations. 

. Perhaps the most dramatic example of the mental health problem of 
Indian students in public schools was driven home to the subcommittee 
by its visit to the Fort Hall Reservation in January of this year. 

The subcommittee w^as told during its visit to that reservation that 
the suicide rate among teenagers was perhaps as high as 100 times 
the national average. No one reallv knew for certam but everyone 
could cite examples. We were told that suicides had occurred iis early 
as 10 years of age. Two day s after the subcommittee visit, a 16-: ^sir- 
old Indian boy \vhom Senator Kennedy had met at a public high school 
just off the reservation committed suicide. He hung himself in the 
county jail where he had been placed witliout a hearing and without 
notification of his parents after having been accused of drinking 
during school hours and referred to the police by his high school 
guidance counselor. He had been placed in a cell where a large pipe 
extended across tha cell ; two other Indians from the same reservation 
had committed suicide in the same cell, by hanging, from the same 
pipe, in the preceding 11 months. One of them was a 17-year-old 
Indian girl from the same high school. 

We have been informed smce then that two additional member's of 
the boy's family, as well as his Only close friend, have since then ma<le 
serious suicide aittempts. For the first time study is now underway of 
all Indian adolescents on the Fort Hall Reservation and the pre- 
liminary results suggest that thoughts about committing suicide und 
general discussion about violent deaith can be found throughout the 
reservation. 

The scope and depth of this problem is staggering to the imagina- 
tion. It is for this reason that we have called together today leading 
experts on mental health problems who have had considerable ex- 
perience with Indian affairs. 

I apologize to Senator Fannin, to Dr. Menninger, and the other 
witnesses and everyone here for these extended remarks but it has been 
some 6 months since our i.-.-t hearing and I thought it important to 
.summarize some of these main points. 

Senator Fannin ? 
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Senator Fannin. Chairmiin Mondale, I certainly commend you for 
taking the time to make these remarks which are very appropriate, 
I concur with them. I pay tribute to Senator Robert Kennedy for 
focusing the concern ot the'" people throughout our Nation on the 
plight of our first Americans who are the last Americans in economic, 
cultural, social, and educational consideration. 

Senator Kennedy was tireless and fearless in his approach to the 
inadequacy of the work of our Government with our Indian people. 
He was critical but objective in his approach to the Indian problems. 
' Senator Kennedy was demanding of the statf'lbut their response was 
commendable, too. We have -confidence, and I know I speak for the 
stat! members that I have worked wnth, in the opportunities that we 
ha v'e, we have confidence in the Indian people. . 

Throughout our hearings where Senator Kennedy chaired the meet- 
ings and throughout our field trips where we visited with groups and 
individuals we saw the response from these youngsters and the adults* 
We know that if they are gi^'en the chance, the opportunity, that 
tiiey will come forward and be m important segment of our society. 
They are capable of taking an important place in our life, the life of 
America. And I am very pleased that we have men like Dr. Menninger 
here this morning to speak to us. 

I will not take more time but I certainly do want to say that I am 
very pleased witli your statement, Mr. Chairman, as I said before. 
I pay tribute to what Senator Kennedy had projected for the future 
and it will be an important assignment to be carried through. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you. Senator Fannin. 

It is our privilege to have as our first witness one of the truly great 
psychiatrists of our Nation, Dr. Karl Menninger, whose background 
IS so long and extended that I think it would take longer than my 
original statement to outline it. I think he is one of the psychiatrists 
who does not need an introd.uction. He is one who grew up in western 
soil and always has been interested in mental health. 

I was told at the beginning if you really want to see how it really 
should be done see how the Memiingers do it in Kansas* So, I am de- 
lighted at this initial introduction. The cojimiittee is pleased that you 
could give us your time this morning to discuss this most important 
problem. ' , 

At this point I would like to include the background information. 

(The background information on Dr. Mennniger follows:) 

Biography of Karl Menninger, M.D. 

Dr. Karl Menninger Is chairman of the Board of Trustees of The Menninger 
Foundation and Dean of the Menninger School of Psychiatry, Topeka, Kansas 
and Senior Consultant to the Stone-Brandel Center in Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. Menninger is author of — 

The Iliunan Mi7ul, 1930 (Revised & Rewritten 1953). 

The Healthy Minded ChiCd, 1930 (with Nelson Antrim Crawford). 

Man Against Himself, 1938. 

Love Against Hate, 1948 (with Mrs. Menninger) . 

Manual for Psychiatric Case Study, X952. 

Guide to Psychiatric Books, 1956 (with collaboration). 

Theory of Ps^ychoofnalytic Technique, 1958. 

Th^ Vital Balance, 1963 (wUh coUahoration) . 

The Crime of Punishment, 1968. 

He serves as a consultant to the Veterans Administration, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice (Prison Service), the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare (Vocational Rehabilitation), the Kansas. Board of Social Welfare 
(Institutional Management), the Committee on the Rights of the Mentally III 
of the American Bar Foundation, the Forbes Air Force Base Hospital, the Topeka ^ 
State Hospital, the Topeka Veterans Administration Hospital, the KAfisas DiP.g- 
nostlc and Reception Center, the Kansas Neurological Institute, the Aspen Insti- 
tute of Humanistic Studies in Colorado, and the Illinois State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute. He is a mem>jer of The Chicago Committee of the Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations, the Family Study Commission of the Illinois Legislature, and the Cook 
County Sesquicentennial Committee of Illinois. He is on the Advisory Board of 
Directors of the Anthropos Academy of Athens, the Board of Directors of the 
Chicago Boys Clubs and the John Howard Association, serves as a Governing 
Member of the Orchestra Association of Chicago and Professor of Psychiatry at 
the University of Cincinnati. 

In 1965 the American Psychiatric Association awarded, for the first time in 
its history, a Distinguished Service Award to Dr. Menninger. 

In 1966, at Its centennial celebration, the University of Kansas appointed Br. 
Menninger as its first "University Professor-at-Large," authorized to teach In 
any department or on any campus of the University. In February, 1968, Dr. 
Menninger was appointed the first Distinguished Professor of Psychiatry for the 
University of Health Sciences of the Chicago Medical School. He has also been 
appointed Distinguished. Lecturer In Psychiatry at Loyola University, Chicago. 
Illinois. 

STATEMENT OP KAHL MElOirNGEE, M.D., CHAIBMAN OE THE 
BOARD, MEOTINGEil FCTJNDATION ; SEWIOi. CONSULTANT, STONE 
BRANDALL CENTER, CHICAGO, ILL. 

T>i\ Menningek. Senators, might I state my sense of excitement and 
pleasure and solemn responsibility in being asked to say a few things 
about this subject to you, because I know from thp admirable state- 
ment that you just read, Senator Mondale, and from the demonstrated 
activities of Senator, Fannin which I have seen personally, how much 
this subject means to you, and I know how much itj meant to Senator 
Kennedy, whom I i^new personally. Indeed, I belieye Senator Fannin, 
Senator Kennedy, and I were together only the last of March on the 
Navajo Resen^ation ; the hearing at Flagstaff was ii'npossible for me to 
make. 

I remember how pleasing it was to those of us who love the American 
Indians to see the wonderful way in which these two fine leaders were 
cooperating in this big job. 

And I also admired the excellent staff work that was done for Sena- 
tor Kennedy, I think that Mr. Parmeter and his associates have col- 
lected some marvelous material here and my first testimony would be 
that I concur with everything that is in this folder. 

(Tlie materials referred to can be found in the appendix of tliese 
hearings.) 

I think what my colleagues have said here, Dr. Leon and Dr. Saslow, 
Dr. Howard, all the others, are superb statements. It is a complicated 
picture and it takes a good many .statements because there are so 
many aspects of the matter. 

What disturbs one on the reservation is really not only the suicides. 
Those are dreadful things, but I think what disturbs us most is the 
recognition that the suicides are an expression of great miseiy and 
great disorganization of spirit and of life which comes to our 
public attention here and there via tjie suicides. But where "one com- 
mits suicide, scores are in despair or their talents are being wasted, 
their lives are oppressed. It is a miserable picture, relieved, to be sure, 
by a few bright spots but not enough of them. 
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One always wonders whetlier to speak about the dark areas or the 
bright spots and it depends a little on one's audience. I know for the 
Senators here it is inniecessary to stress the fact that these children 
are mishandled, mishandled not because there are not some earnest, 
dedicated teachers— but because whole system is based upon a 
false philosophy. It is a plrilosophy which assumes that you can re- 
move children from their home and put t lom in a school and the school 
will make up for the home in some grand way^ so that the seperation 
from the maternal and paternal patterns and sibling patterns and the 
whole home situation will soon be more than compensated for by the 
artificial arrangements of the schooling. 

Well now, psychiatrists would almost unanimously deny this, refute 
this principle. It is simply not so that the school is better than the 
family for tlie child's mental health. You are forcibly damaging a 
child ni this way. 

You damage a child still more when you destroy.his first stepping- 
stons of identity, when you tell him his lan^age is no good, when you 
tell him that his color is not riglit or imply it by surrounding him with 
people of a different color, habits, and status. You tell him that what his 
parents have taught him is no good, that he should not do so and so, 
or be what he is. '1 

Children, to my knowledge, were — I do not say they are today be- 
cause I am not there today — punished for speaking their own 
language to one another, the only lang-uage their babbling childish 
tongues knew. The white trend of eliminating that horrible language 
and that horrible Navajo way or that heathen Hopi way ov what- 
ever it was is a remnant of a kind of educational philosophy which I 
think has died out among advanced educational lists with our own 
children, but for some reason or other it did persist. 

There are so many factors it is hard to know which one to empha- 
size. ^The things I thought I would mention that I put on my sneet 
here were, first of all, this false philosophy of the schooling, and then 
secondly, the constant threat which many Indians live under that their 
tribal relationship to the Federal Government is to be terminated. 

This threat of forcible termination is a terrible menace to the In- 
dians. It discourages any attempt on their pait to do sonie of the things 
that would most benefit their tribes and tneir people, and leads them 
to think what is best for me? What can I get out of this individually? 

There is also I think, the gi-eat error of the relocation program. I 
live now in Chicago (not officially but practically) and we nave in 
Chicago 1(),000 Indians, I believe, many of whom have been, well, as 
I perhaps unkindly put if, bribed by the Government to go there with 
a small sum of money and the promise of a job. This is done with the 
best of intentions, and sometimes a job is found and sometimes the 
placement is made^ but most of these people are not equipped to live in 
Chicago or for that matter in any industrial community and they 
become 

Senator Mondalk. Certainly not in the Chicago of a couple of weeks 
ago. 

Dr. Mknnixoer. They Ix^come a heavy burden upon the social 
agencies. Tliey ai'e not, for the most part, well-adjusted individuals 
and many of them do, of coui-se, return to their reservations and wliat 
happens then I really do not know. I personally feel that their reloca- 
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tion is usually a step in the wrong direction. The Indians would be 
much better strengthening their own cultures and stmigtheaing their 
own tribal activities, building their own schools, and so forth. And 
that is why I was so excited by Robert RoesseFs school, the Rough 
Rock School, about which I am sure the Senators know. 

I visited this school. I talked to Indians who wei-e the teachers. I 
have tiilked to Indians who ai-e the school board. I t^ilked to the Indian 
who is the director (Mr. Platero). I have talked to many people there 
and I seldom have seen a sociiil experiment that I thought wiis so 
exci ti ug. 

Senator Mondale. Could you dwell on the Rough Rock experinxent 
for a moment and set forth your appraisal of wmit elements in that 
experiment you find most hopeful. 

Dr. Menningek. Yes, Senator. The Rough R(X'k Demonstnttion 
School w*as set up on; the premise that the Indians could iv.uie some 
decisions about themselves and w^ould, if given the oppricunity, and 
so a school l)oard wiis selected comprised of Indianci some of whom 
could neither read nor write but who had definite opinions aibout what 
th^ hoped their children would leani. 

Then the emphiisis on the Navajo tradilion is very stmng in this 
school. They are ^^ublishing books akmt the Navajo people in the 
Navajo language. They are^ publishljig it with illust-rations made by 
Navajo artists. They have their (>wn water system, of course, and their 
own Kve system, their own gymnasium, their own donnitories. The 
Indian parents come an^l live in the donnitories as dormitory super- 
visor's for, I believe. :t, week at a time, l^hey c.ra.ve this privilege. 

Senator Mondvu>i Are these the parents of the children at school? 

Dr. MENisrT:^(jER. Yes. 

Senator* IvIondale. They take turns coming in and serving as dorm 
paren<:s$ 

"^r. Menninqer. Yes, that is right. They are paid a small amount 
tor this but it is a great honor. They tell the children stories and 
Indian legends, Lidian history to the children. Some of them teach 
weaving, and so on. In return the parents themselves are permitted to 
come to the school and leiirn English words and si>eecli and sometimes 
to learn Navajo writing. But the point is that tliis school is for Navajo's 
and by Navajo 'S. ' ' 

Senator Fannin. Dr. Menninger, is it not that these men although 
they are not educ^ited, ai-e still wise men. They have the thoiights 
that vou would expect to hear expressed from people that have liad 
an education. I have talked with some of the school board membei's. 

Dr. Menninger. I strongly concur. 

Senator Fannin. They are wise in their thinking. They are cer- 
tainly interested, objective, and they follow through and one of the 
great problems we have with our education pmgram is that we do 
not follow through juid that is illustrated by what you say is hap- 
pening in Chicago, happening in San Francisco, thnl we take tliese 
youngsters, we graduate them from high school. Tliey are not pre- 
pared to meet the problems of society and we place them in a large 
. industrial area and forget them. 

I think that is one of the great problems we ai'e facing today. 

Dr. Menninger- Yes. Well, then, as > ^ knew, the Navajo — under 
Dr. Roessell's inspiration — have now gone ahead to fonn a Navajo 
colleg;e. This is the first all Indian college in the world, I believe. 
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Senator Mondai.k. It is io coniimiiiity c-olle^e, is tluit correct? 

Soiuito/ Fannin. Vi\s, It is i^oin^ to l>e a sc'Ikk)! vhat will use high 
sc.hool f{u'.ilit.ie,s. pivsiMitly but it will he a conuiuurty college. 

i>r. MKNNiN(}Wi. 1 think they will make it a degi^^e-gnuiting 
<"ollei^e. 

Senator Fannix. Ye.s. A:', time goes along they obtain rhe funds ior 
Uie facilities. St^ii-t.ing out they are using high schoT>l facilities at 
Many P'arnis, Arizona because this high school is just developing. 

!.)r. Menmmjkh. Kight. Well, this is one of the bright spots. I think 
thi.s is an inspiration, this s<!luK)l, to anylxxly who goes tliem I believe 
they have had many visitoi-s. I think tliey, have Invd something like . 
l(>,6o(} visitoi^, did thej^ not, Senator Fannin 

Senator Fannix. \es^ and ihe gixnit advaiitiige is that the people 
at the sch(X)l, even tlie eni])loyees tliat do the work aix>und the school, 
s{H*ak the langiuigo of the Indian childi'en. 

])r. Menninghr. Yas. 

Senator Fannin. So, wheti a child conies that cannot speak English, ' 
tliey are not in a strange atmosphere. They iim accorded the same 
t refitment tliat the youngsters that speak English w^ould have that 
would go to a .sc1kx>1 whei-e English would be S|X>ken. They iwe not 
just i.solat-tHl fmni every member* of the faculty and all as they are 
in many of the other schools, dormitory schools. 

Si^nator Mond.m.e. Could you dwell on that language problem? 
Senator Fannin Siiid language at Rough RckI: is tlie native Navajo 
language for children. 

Dr. Menningkr. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. And they wiil -work from there to teach them 
English as well. But they begin w^ith Navajo. 
Dr. Mknningkr. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. The Navajo language. Children come to school 
being taught in their native tongue. Hovv important is that to the 
mental health of the cliildreh ? 

Dr. xMknnin(;kr. I think it is extremely important because it helps 
to establish the identity of the child wdiich can be changed gradually 
later if there is an indication for such change, but at least it has a firm 
basis. They ha^•e to learn one thing and be proud of it, he pixDud of 
being a Navajo. 

It seems to me that to be proud of being wdiat one is, a Navajo or 
a Cherokee or Choctaw or Menominee or whatever one is,. to be proud 
of tiiat instead of being made to feel ashamed of it is of the utmost 
importance in mental health. I would say more imy^ortant than any- 
thing else. That establishes an identity, wiiereas the feeling that the 
identity 1 have is no good and I have got to be something else leads 
to a constant instability and tendency toward personal disorganiza- 
tion. You have un.stable individuals who begin to drink, for whom 
alcohol is something of a relief and a welcome escape from the torture 
of not being anytliing or having any respect or i^cognition or self- 
res ]>ect. 

Senator Mondai.k. Yet, the policy traditionally of many of the 
edncal ional etforts with Indian children has be^n first to beat their own 
culture out of them 

Dr. Menninger. Yes, 
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Senator Mondalk ((Continuing) . Their language and their tradif ions 
and wluit their parent's have taught them to be im])ortant, to i*e])hice 
it with another system and values neither of whicli they can under- 
stand. 

Dr. Menningeu. Exactly. 

Senator Moxdale. So, we take from them the one tiling that they 
understand and initially appreciate and try to substitute something 
wliich they do not understand and many of them are unable to 
accept. 

Dr. Mennin(;er. Senator, that expresses it exactly as I see it. I do 
not think the general public has any idea of the disastrousness of that — 
in iny opinion — wrong ])liilosophy. You see, there are even some very 
socially minded individuals who say we should help the Indians to 
assimiliate, integrate with white Americans. I think that is a false 
notion. That is what the Gennans decided in regard to Alsace- 
Ijorrainians. That is what the Russians did about the Georgians, and 
so forth. ''You have got to integrate with us. It is best for you to get 
like the rest of us." 

1 do n,ot think it is a sound social philosophy, and I do not think it 
is a proper policy to use toward the American Indians. The American 
Indians have stood with incredible and steadfast resistance against 
that i)olicy and it seems to me they should be supported in their 
wishes to bo what they are, not what somebody else is. They will still 
be a part of us, they will still be our fellow citizens, tliey will still be 
a loyal component of this Nation. But I think they should not be forced 
to be amateur white men. 

I think this api)lies to almost every tribe. A few have made success- 
ful integrations and assimilations, but I think most of them will not 
and should not. 

Senator Moxdalk. If the policy of the Federal Government were to 
equip the Indian through education to deal with the problems of mak- 
i ^r; it in the white nuin's world, that is, understanding the language, 
learning a skill, undertaking an education to become a professional 
nnin or whatever it is the Indian might want to do, would it not be 
the case that the Indian is better equipped to do so if he appreciates, 
undei^tands, and is proud of his o^vn culture than if we beat that out 
of him? 

Dr. >[knnin<}er. Yes, Senator, but nuiy I take issue with the expre.s- 
sion ''the white man's world.'' I do not know that this is our world. I 
think that the meaning of your phrase is that the dominant culture in 
this country which is white iuis established certain ways of life which 
for nuxny of us se^mi good and healthy and pro])er. I think for many 
Indians diey are not good and not proper. I am well acquainted with 
some distinguished Indians that have achieved fine things in our cul- 
ture, but for many other Indians, their attitude toward nature is differ- 
ent, their attiturte toward one another is different. To force them to 
change their attitudes or else commit suicide is not what American 
democracy means. 

If they want to stay that w^ay and we can help them do this con- 
structively, I believe we can. I believe the Navajos ore doing this. They 
were not originally my favorite tribe, but I have come to be very fond 
of the Navajos. I have l>een at their tribal ceremonies and at their 
sacred religious ceremonies and I know something of their philosophy- 
I believe they are determined to be self-supporting and to be self- 
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reliant^ but that is not helped by being told that *'your Navajoism. is 
no damn <]^ood, ^-oiir hinguago is impossible, and your homes are not 
equipped witli lur conditioning so get with it and join up.'* 

I think we must help them to tl()-wln\t they want to do that we can 
approve. I do not want them to do sometliing tliat I think would be 
destniotive to the country or to tliemsoh es. 

Senator Fannin. Dn Menninger, I know tliat at the Phoenix Indian 
School, they stress that this is an American nation juul that our Indian 
citizens are the first Americans and that they have every riglit and 
privilege and should have and nnist to take theif place in societv 
along with all other Americans. I think it has been extremely beneficial. 

One of the great problems we have hiid is that the youngsters, espe- 
cially the first, second, and third gradc!^ throughout our Indian 
educational program have had a great distidvantage.. 

Dr. Menntngkr. Right. 

Senator Fannin. So, I feel that Headstart, one of the most success- 
f\il poverty programs, has aided riiaterially in assisting the Indians. 

Now, I feel ii has been successful in man> areas of the country but 
more successful on the reservation than any otlier place. 1 'have been 
very proud of the Headstart programs on reservations. 

Do you not think that we should emphasize this and bring this into 
our standard educational program on the reservations rather than just 
have it as a poverty program, have it as a requirement in our school 
program on the reservation, whether it is under OEO or wliatever it 
maybe? 

Dr. Mexninger. Senator, I think so, but I do not think I can qualify 
as an expert on this matter. I think so\ I do not want to commit the 
^sin of presumption. I am not sure 1' know enough about it to say 
exactly, you know-, that this particular bureau or that one should be in 
charge. I simply know^ that the situation in regard to the schools is not 
a mentally healthy one and that part of that is ascribable. I think, to 
our assumption that we must make amateur white men out of American 
Indians and hot allow them ^o have some self-determination and allow 
their own,i>otentialities to develop as I am sure they could. 

They have great character and great strength wnich I think it is a 
pity to suppress. 

Senator Fannin. Well, I think we have some fihe leaders in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, in the educational program and all other 
departments. At the same time, I am concerned that we have not 
emphasized that these people can go forward. They have ability if we 
give them the opportunity. And I think there has been a reluctance to 
give them that opportunity and to have tlie privileges that the non- 
Indians have in their scliool systems and I am very much in favor of 
amending the educational programs, school board rnembers, parents 
conrving to the school as you have described in the 'demonstration school, 
i think wc should promote tliis to a much greater extent. 
, Dr. Menninger. I do, too. 

Senator Moxdalb. Doctor, what in vour opinion should be done 
about tlie large elementary boarding schools on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion? Are there alternatives? Why hav^e not these alternatives been 
implemented, and any other observations you might wish to make in 
that general area of inquiry. 
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. Dr. Mbnninobr. Well, I do not think it would be fair of me to say 
why they have not been implemented. 1 just — I think there was a time 
when that was thought to be the most expedient and perhaps economi- 
cal way ttf educating a jot of people I think we know now that it is u 
very uneconomical way because it makes for so much mental ill health. 

Now, if you get a little more education and a great deal more mental 
ill health, I think you have lost the bargain, lost the deal. I do not 
think that the larg^boariiing school to which children are forcibly 
taken is a good idea at all and I do not think anybody else does really, 
any more. But some say, well, we have got these places on our hands,<^ 
we have to use them. ^ /' 

I think that most strenuous effort should be directed toward correct- 
ing that in whatever way it can be done. I am not in that work, so I do 
not know just how it can be done but it is a bad system at present, in 
my opinion. 

Senator Fannin: Dr. Menninger, for years we have been attempting 
. to get community centers — surrounding a school. In other words, that 
we would hope that we would have, say, a service station, a little . 
general store and a health center all combmed, but this is not practical 
until we get roads. So, we miist start with a road j^rogram and we have 
been trying to get this underway for yeai'S. 

Dr. Menninger. I know you have. i. 

Senator Fannin. Ana it nas been very slow. 

Dr. Menninger. You are working on it. Senator. 

Senator Fannin. I really feel that 0 at is our'first step and I think 
a very important step even if we still continued the schools as they are 
now. I notice from some statistics that were given to us that most of the 
students are within 25 miles of the school that they are attending. This 
is, of course, Important to the parents and the students. If we had 
roads, then we would not have that barrier. The children could ^stili 
live at home, attend sdiool andi^be bused in from that distance. We 
would overcome this barrier of being away from their parents and also 
parents participation in the school program. 

Dr. Menninger. I agree completely, out I cannot help but add that 
I think it is important that the Indians themselves help to plan where 
those roads should go because if a certain very wise and powerful \ 

froup of engineers should decide it, I ^link you might do much more j 
arm than good. They would decide it would be much better here and i 
the Indians would say we do not want it there. I remember Dr. Roessel 
saying to me that he differed with the board of education at the Rough , 
Rock School only in three instances over the years and in every in- 
stance it was proved aft^-ward that he was WTong and the Indians 
were right. They had arguments that they could not marshal verbally 
but they were proved correct in their opinion. 

Senator Fannin. The Indian people have entered into the planning 
progi^am for the roads. The Indians would want a road to go to a 
certain point because of the history surrounding tha^ particular area 
and they look ^6r advice as to what they can do iii the future, for 
instance, as far as their livestock is concerned, as far\as their oppor- 
tunities and many interests, so naturally we feel it is very important 
that their counselmg be taken into consideration. 

Dr. Menninger. We have been speaking -just of the Navajo. The 
problems on each reservittion are somewhat different, 

O 
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Senator Fannin. But the Navajo Reservation is so large that the 
problem perhaps is of greater magnitude than most of the reservations, 
although whe'ri I ^aid that one time at one of our meetings, I was chal- 
lenged by some of the leaders from other reservations who said, 
althoug'h our reservation is small we still have the Indian problems. 

Dr. Menninger. I think the dreariness and misery on som^f them 
is even >Vorse because of different personality types among the Indians, 
and then I tliink some of the — some problems that really I must say 
are beyond my — I do not know what to think* about. The Hopis, for 
example, with whom I have "been friendly for a long time, have never 
had any water, as you know, except on the third mesa. It seems obvious 
that the sedbnd mesa should have water when it is known to exist 
there. It would take a relatively small amount of mone;y and yet this 
was as you know, opposed by some members of 4he tribe for a long 
time because they felt it would so seriously disarrange the way or 
life that the people had had for 1>000 years. And I am impressed by 
that kind of traditionalism. t 

Nevertheless, no doubt the Senator knows that the grant has recently 
been arranged, I believe, or am I wrong ? 

For a cultural center and a well at the second mesa ? 

Senator Fannin. I think it is going to be a very difficult situation. 
We are hoping it will be successful. 

Dr. Menninger. So do I. I thought we could raise it by private 
funds but I think it is much better that the, tribe has'^finally depided 
to commit some of their own funds. I think that is much better and 
I am so 'happy about it 

Senator Mondale. Dr. Meni.inger's suggestion that the Navajos 
have some role over tlie placement of roads, to develop some communi- 
cation, is a far more ambitious undertaking than just trying to create 
^understanding between Indian culture and white culture. I have tried 
for several years to develop an understanding with highway engineers 
and I have decided it is impossible. 

Senator Fannin. The Hopis, as you remember. Doctor, were ada- 
mant in their opposition to the way in which the roads were first 
planned on their reservation because of the burial grounds and, of 
course, they did make son;e concessions, not with complete satisfaction 
to the Hopis, but at least they were able to overcome some of the 
objections. It is difficult but I think we must be realistic. At the 
same time, we absolutely must take into consideration their desires 
brought about from 3^ears and years of history. But I think that 
properly handled, receiving guidance from these Indian leaders, will 
help them materially. 

Dr. IMenotngeh. That concept of the governed, it seems to me, is 
one of the most impoiiant social factors in a basis for mental health, 
the feeling that the so-called — the governed, have some voice in the 
operation of their administration, . . 

• Senator Fannin. Well, as you know we visited the reservation just 
a few months ago. On the Hopi Reservation, they have traditionalists 
and progressives, the two groups. The traditionalists follow the medi- 
cine man and the progressives follow their tribal elected leaders al- 
though tli^re is always this discussion back and forth, a controversy 
really, regarding who should furnish the lea4.ership.^ 

Dr. Menninger. Eight. However, the evil of factionalism is not 
limited to the American Indians. 



Senator Fannin . I agree. 

""Dr. Mbnninger. It even afflicts some white social orj^anizations. 

Senator Mondale. Dr. Menninger, wonld you consider that the 
Rough Rock I>emonstration School approach should be extended to 
Iiulian school education generally ? 

Dr, Mennint>er, You know, to generalize from one example is a 
dan^rous game. I think it might be wonderful. I would tiiink it 
would be wonderful but I do not think I, my voice alone — I mean, I 
would like to know what the Indians think. 

For example, you mean let us consider applying^ this to the Semi- 
noles or to the Winnebagos ? I do not know. The Winnebagos may not 
like that. I should think they would, but take the Winnebagos, for 
example, it might be that the Winnebago language is already so 
nearly lost that tliey could not do it. 

Now, I am sureihe Hopis could. I am sure the Mohaves could. The 
C^olorado River tribes could do it. The eastern Cherokee — many of the 
tribes/ which stH]. have a strong sense of tribal unity and strength, I 
think^ could. 

Senator Fannin. In ihd schools with i^redoniinantly Indian children 
but then when you get into the integrated schools tlien it would be 
very difficult, \ 

Dr. Mknninger. I suppose so. I suppose so, yes. 

Senator Fannin. I mean where tlie ^ndian students are a small 
pai-t— of the total Wml:)ei\ 

Dr. MENmNGEu.n''i]^s, That would be very difficult. But I think also 
the more Indian teac\iers they have the better, too. 

Senator Fannin. Dr. Menninger, what we were trying to do is en- 
courage and have the children encouraged to go mto educational 
programs, in other words, he teachers, and, of course, we are tiying 
to get them to go into profesisons. We ai^e trying to devise a plan 
that would bi ing this about. 

Dr. Menninger. Wonderful. 

Senator Fannin. Scholarships, whatevei* might induce them to go 
forward in the professions kind the toJicliing profession is very im- 
poi-tant. Naturally, we would like to see them be doctors, lawyers, 
veterinarians, and all because tliey are needed on the i^servation, need- 
ed not only on the reservation but off the reservation. Senator Ken- 
nedy often talked to students about going into the teaching profession. 

Dr. Menntnoer. That is a wonderful idea, of course. I do not want 
to pose as an exj)eit in this field. I got started in it because the Gov- 
ernment said, go out there and tell us why there are so many suicides. 

And what T found was that while the suicides are the dramatic 
aspect of ii, the chronic, slow death of many people's spirit is worse. 
The occasional suicide is an alarm signal. It is a call for help for the 
whole trilxi. 

And from that I went on to looking at the schools and looking 
at the other things i)) the cultural life. And I conimend to the Sena- 
tor souie articles written by Prof. Eric Ericson of Harvard, who many 
years ago began to call the attention of myself and my colleagues to 
this Indian mental health problem. He went and lived on the reserva- 
tion and detected the great discrepancy between the ideals that we 
believe we are maintaining and the mistreatment that we were im- 
posing. Senator — Do you happen to know the articles? 
ator MoND a le. Xo, I do v jt . 
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Dr. Mknnin<;ku. I iiin sure Mr. Pnrnieter could get tliem for you. 

Senator Mondalk. I would like to ask a question that refers back 
to a statement that Senator, Fannin made about the need for roads 
and I gathered fronfthat some decentralization of some of the schools. 

Doctor, do yo\: have any opinion about the impact of long arduous 
bus rides upon the learning capahilitie^s of yonnsters? The parents, 
some of thein on the Indian reservations, complaiiied to me about how 
early the children have to get up and how loiig they have to ride. We 
had one small group of Cluppewa Indians at Grand Portage who ride 
an hour and 15 minutes to school and it gets rather cold in the winter, 
sometimes 40 or 50 below. Those poor kids get up really before dawn 
to ride down there and then they are supposed to get an education. 

Do you have an opinion on that * 

Dr. Men-ninger. Yes, I have the same opinion that you have. Sen- 
ator. I agree with you. I think tliat is no way to treat a child. 

Senator Fannin. If we had tJie community c<^nters we could elimin- 
ate that to a great extent. 

Dr. Menninorr. I think you could. That is right. Smaller and 
more numerous. You have many experiences in public life. How do 
you combat the public illusion that if you get it oig enough you can 
do it cheaper? 

We iinea to do that with liospitals, you know. State hospiUils for the 
mentally ill were built with 5,000 to 10,000 beds. We know now that no 
hospital ought to be bigger than 250 beds, but look how much money 
we have wasted finding tliat out. Government money, everything else. 
And we still have some monsters on our hands, you know. 

Senator Fannin. Dr. Menninger, the best hospital in the world is 
not of any benefit if you cannot get to it. 

Dr. Menninger. That is also true. 

Senufcor Fannin. That is what happened, the problem last year on 
the Indian reservations with the snowstorms and all, the cold. If we 
could have had just a comiriunity center or have a school with health 
facilities, I do not mean you have to build a community around it but 
a center where there is nursing care, treatment, emergency treatment, 
perliaps, and that is what wc needed because we had these people 
freeznigto death. But if they could have gotten to a center this would 
have been resolved. 

Dr. Menninger, Right. 

Senator Fannin. But they could not get to a hospital, for instance, 
in Winslow, miles and mWos away. 
Dr. Menningkr. Right. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. Dr. M :>ninger, for your 
most useful testimony. 

Dr. jVIrnninger. Senators, may I just insert for the record, com- 
mendation of the improvement in the Indian hbspi* il situation under 
the Public Health Service. T have seen some of tiiese iios})itals now and' 
I have seen some of the liospitals in tlie old days \i:\d I tliink that is 
one thing we can be a little happy about. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much, Dr. Menninger, 

Our next witnesses are Dr. Robert. Leon and with him^ Dr. Hdrry 
W. Maitin. Dr. Tveon is chairman of the department of psychiatry, 
University of Texas Medical Scbool, and Dr. Martin is a profes.k>r 
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of sociology at t;)io- • institution. We are delighted to have you here 
thismoming, 

I would ask tha . - f background data sheets be included at this 
point in the recor :i» PI' ^ proceed as you wish. 
(The material reier: d to follows :) 

BiOGiu :iv. OF Harry W. Martin. Th. D. 

Harry W. Martin, Pr. 'ss^r, Department of .Psychiatry ( Sociology'), the 
University of Tt^xiis, Mixlifal School at San Antonio, San Antonio, Texas. 

OTHER ACADEMIC APPOINTMENTS 

Associate Member of the Graduate Faculty, the University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

Adjunct Professor of Sociology and Member of Graduate Faculty, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 

Born October 2:2, 1010. Phenix City. AUibama ; married, two children ; 
Presbyterian. 

EDUCATION 

A.B., University of Georgia, l';)49 ; M.A., University of Georgia, 1950; Summer 
School, Department of Social Relations, Harvard University, 1951 ; Ph. D. Uni- 
versity of North C'arolina, 1957. 

^VREAS OF INTEREST AND CONCENTRATION 

Social organization, sociology of the family, industrial sot^iology, medical 
socio? o^ry. 

EXPERIENCE AND EMPLOYMENT 

From 1\K>{) to Sept€nul)er 1968: Deiwirtment of Psychiatry, the University at 
Texas Southwestern Medical School at Dallas, Texas ; 195G to September 1959 : 
Co-ordinator and Principal Investigator of Social Science and Psychiatry Proj- 
ect, University of North Carolina School of Nursing. A multi-disciplinary proj- 
ect designed to relate the social and psychiatric science to nursing education ; 
1955 to January, 1956 : Research Fellow, Social Science Research Section, Divi- 
sion of Health Affairs and Institute for Research in Social Science, University of 
North Carolina ; principal duty : Project Coordinator of a survey of psychiatric 
nursing in North Carolina; 1952 to 1955: Research Assistant (one-third time) 
in the two organizations listed immediately above, and graduate student in the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, University of North Carolina ; 1950 
to 1952: Instructor, Department of Sociology, Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; 1942 to 1946: United States Army: fleld artillery, one year, 
rank — private, corporal, staff sergeant; chemical warfare service, three years, 
discharged at rank of captain; 1937 to 1942: Assistant manager, Elebash 
Jewelry Company ; Columbus, Georgia. 

THi;:8r8 AND DISSERTATION 

Master's Thesris: An Analysis of Syphilis Mortality by Age, Sex, and Race, 
Georgia, 1939-1941. Department of Sociology, University of Georgia, 1950; Ph. 
D. Dissertation : Physician Role C-onfli^^t in Community Participation, Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, University of North Carolina, 1957. 

MEMBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL BOCIETI^S 

American Sociological Association ( Fellow) . 

Southern Sociological Society. 

Southwestern Sociological S<x'iety. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

American Association of University Professors. 

Texas Society on Aging. 

Society for AppHe<l AnthroiK>logy. 

Consultant to USPHS Hospital, Fort Worth, Texas; Terrell State Hospital, 
Terrell, Texas; Mental Health Servi<^, Region VII, DHEW, USPHS, NIMH. 
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HOARD MEMHKUSIIIP 

Mental Health Assix-iation of Dulhis County; Dallas United Community 
CenioTs; Hoi)e Cottage — Children'^ Bureau; Texas Society on Aging. 

OTIIEH 

Fonnerly Associate Editor, Socioloi/ical liKiiiir}/; i?.egi<)nal Advisory Com- 
mittee. Western Interstate Commission for Higlier Education (Mental Retarda- 
tion) ; Professional Advisory CommitttH?, Dallas C'Ounty . Vtental Healtl and 
Mental Retardation C^enter; Community Health Services Advis()ry Cx)mniittee, 
North Texas; Plaaning Council for Hospit^ils and Related Health Facilities; 
Regional He>alth Advisory C-oinniittee, Region VII, IJ^PHS (Office of Compre- 
hensive Health Planning) ; Professional Advisory Council, Easter Seal Society 
f/)r Crippled Children and xVdults of Texas. 

PUBLICATION'S 

1. C. A. McMahan and Harry W. Martin, '^Population and the Southeastern 

Market/' Georgia Bushuus-'^, 10: 1 (October 11)50). 4-11. 

2. Harry W. Martin, "The Effect of Syphilis on Nonwhite Longevity as Re- * 

flectwl in Mortality Data, (reorgia, 1D3J>-41," Joici-nal of VeiuTcai Disease 
Infoniuitimu 32 : 3 (March 11)51), 57-^0. 

3. and C. A. McMahan, ''Land Distribution by Ix>ttery in Georgia," So^ith- 

ivcstcm Sooial Smenoe Quarterly, 33:1 (June 1952), 44-51. 

4. Sanford Winston and Harry W. Martin, "Substandard Housing in Five 

North Carolina Cities," PuMw Welfare News, 15:2 (June 1052), 6-8. 

5. Harry W. Martin, "Physician Role Conflict in Oommunity Participation," 

RcJfcarch Previews, 5: (March 1057), 14r-10. (Insticute for Research in 
Social Science, University of A'ortli Carolina, Chai>el Hill, North Carolina.) 

6. , ^'Patterns, of Psyciiiutric Nursing in North Carolina," Research 

Previews, 3 : ( 0<;U>ber 1*955) , 13-17. 

7. and Ida Hari>er Simpson, Patterns of Psychiutric Nursing. New York : 

American Nurses' Foundation, Ine., 105G (Monograph). 

8. , "Physicians: Their Community Particijjation aiKl Extra-Professional 

Role." Paix?r read at the Southern Sociological Society Meeting, 1957. 

9. Miriam M. Johnson iind Harry W. Martin, "A Sociological .Vnalysis of the 

Nurse Role,'* Ameriean Jounial of Nursing, 58:3 (March 1958), 373-7. 

10. , "The Behavioral Sciences and Nursing Education : Some Problems 

and Prospects," Social Forces, 37: 1 (October 1958), 01-67. 

11. , '^Education and Service: Division and Unity," Nursing Outlook, 7: 

( November 1!)50 ) , 050-5:1 ^'^ 

12. and Fred E. Katz, "Tlie Professional School as a Molder of Motiva- 
tions," t/of/?vi a Z of Health and Human Behavior, 2: (Summer 1961), 106-12. 

13. and Arthur J. Prange, Jr., "Hunmn. Adaptation : A Conceptual A])- 

proach to Unden^tanding Patients," The Canadian Nurse, 58: 3 (March 
1902), 2.S4-43. 

14. and Arthur J. Prange, Jr., "The Stages of Illness: a Psychosocial 

Approach," Nursing Outlook, 10: 3 (March 1062), 16.^^71. , 

15. Arthur J, Prange, Jr., and Harry W. Martin, "Aids to Understanding Pa- 

tients," American Journal of Nursing, 62: 7 (July 1962), 9.V100, 

16. Harry W. Martin, "Structural Sources of Strain in a Small P.Mychiatric 

Hospital," Psychiatry, 25: 4 (Noveml)er 1902), 347-53, 

17. Fred E. Katz and Harry W. Martin, "Career Ohoit'c Processes," Social 

Forces, 41 • 2 ( DecenUier 1962) , 149-154, 

18. Harry W. Martin, R. L. IJeon, J, H. Cladfelter and S. B, May. "Use of the 

Cornell Index in Screening Socially Inadeiiuate Men," Texas State Journal 
of .UedUnne, 59 : 2 (February 196:^), 93-5. 

19. J, It Gladfelter, H, W. Martin, R. L, Ix'on and S. B. May, "The Cornell 

Index and Social DeiH»ndencv," Texas Reports on Biology and Medicine, 
21 : 1 ( Spring 196;^ ) , 12-15. 

20. Hiram J. Friedsam and Harry W. Martin, "A Comparison of Self and 

Physicians' Health Ratings in an Older Population," Journal of Health 
and Human Beha vior, 4 : ( Fall, 19r>3 ) . 171>-a3. 

21. Hiram J. Friedsam and Harry W. Martin, "Age, Sex, and Anomia : An 

Exploratory Study". Paper read at the 17th Annual Scientific Meieting 
of the G<?rontological So<.'iety, 1964. 
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22. Harry V/. Martin, Car relates of Adjustiuent among American Indians in an 

Urban Environment," Human Organization, 23:4 (Winter 1964), 29(V-21Kj. 

23. Charles M. Boujeau, Ricliard J. Hill and Harry W. Martin, '^Reactions to. 

the Assassination in Dallas/' in B. S. Greenberg and E. B. aPrker (eds.), 
The Kennedy Asaassinatiori and the Amenoa)h Puhlic: Social Gotnmuica- 
tion in Crifiin (Stanford, Stanford Vnlversity Press, 1065). 

24. Cervando Martinez and Harry W. Martin, "Folk Disease** ainong Urban 

Mexican-Americans: Etiology, Syniptonis, and Treatment," Joimial of 
the American Medical Ai(soeiation, llKJ: (April 11, 196C), 161-164. 

25. R. L. Leon, Harry W. Martin and J. H. Gladi'elter, *'An Emotional aiul 

Educational Exi>erieuce for Urban Migrants," Americo/n Jomyi-al of 
Psychi<itry, 124: ;^ (September. 1967), 381-4. 

26. Harry W\ Martin, R. L. Leon. S. S. Sntker, and William Hales, "Menial 

Health of Eastern Oklahoma Indians:" An Exploration Employing the 
Cornell Index (N2)," Human Oryani-ation (to be published). 



Biography of Roukrt L. Leon, 
Name: Rol)ert Leonard lA^on. M.D. 

Date and Place of Hirth: Jannarj' IS. 192;"> ; Denver, Colorado. 
Offiee AddrcHH: 715 Stadium Drive; San Antonio, Texas 78212. 
Home Addrena: 8;U {"ire Fly Drive; Sau Antonio, Texas 78216. 
Marital xStatu^n: Married: September 14, 1947. 
Wife: Willeua (lAHi) Leon, Born : April IS, 1926. 

Children: Alexis Kay, born August 21. 1948; Mark Robert, born April 21, 
1951: ,IeiTrey Clayton, born January 6, 1964; Stacy Lee, born November 28, 
1965. 

Hducotion: College: University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado: 11M2-1944 ; . 
Major: Pre-Me<lical ; Medieal School : University of Colorado School of Medicine, 
Denver, Colorado, 19-14-1948: Degrt^e : M.D.. June, 194S. 

Training: Rotating Internship: University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
July. 1948 to July.'1949. 

Psyehiatrio Re.^idimcy: Colorado Psychopathic Hospital, University of Colo- 
rado M*e{lical Center; July. 1949 to July. 1952. This includes one year A.A.P.C.C. 
approved training in Child Psychiatry. 

Board Oertifieafion: Certifie<l in Psychiatry by the American Board of Psy- 
chiatry and Neurology, Inc, 1950. 

Experience: Clinical Psychiatrist — Pull time (Child Psychiatrist), Bureau of 
Mental Hygiene, Caiiiiccticut State l^epartnienfc of Health, July 1, 1952, to 
November 7. 1953. 

A«sLstant Psychiatrist, Student Health Service, Yale University, September, 
1952 to July, 1953, one day per week. 

Assistant Director and Acting Director (July 1, 1954) of Child Psychiatry, 
full time. Gi^eater Kansas City Mental Health Foundation; December 1, 1953 to 
October 1, 1954. 

Chief, IVIental Health Services, United States Public Health Service, Region VI, 
October 1, 1954, to September 1, 1957. At time of 'discharge, held temporary rank 
of Senior Surgeon (Lieutenant Colonel) (Reserve) U.S.P.H.S. 

Instructor in Psychiatry. Un I v entity of Kansas School of .Medicine, March 1, 
1956 to Septeuil)er, 1957. 

Chief. Psychiatric Clinics. University of Texas Southwestern ^fedical School, 
Septeml)er i, 1957 to June 30. 19G3. 

Asislstant Professor of Psychiatry (Full time). September 1, 1957 to Septem- 
ber 1, 1961. 

A.^sociate Professor of Psychiatry (Full time), September 1, 1961 to Novein- 
l>er 1, 1965. ■■ " i 

Professor of Psychiatry, November 1, 19(15 to September 1, 1967 (Full time), 
Universit.v of Texas Southwestern Medical School. Dallas, Texas. 

Professor and Chainnan, Department of Psychiatry (Full time). University 
of Texaj* Medical School at San Antonio. Septeml^er 1, 1967 to present, j 

Consultation.s and .^;;rowZ project ft i 
Consultant, Hartford Juvenile Court. September 1952 to November, |1952, 

one-half day per week, ' 
Specal Consultant. Bureau of Indian Affairs, Employment Assistance Branch 

Central Office, Washington, D.C., and Field Employment Assistance Office, Dallns, 
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Texas. Study of Alaskan natives relocated to urban arens in lower 48 States*. 
1002 to presfent. 

Veterans* Administration Hospital, l{)r>7 to present. 

Denton State School, V,m to IJXU. 

Psychiatric Consultant, Swial Se<*urity Administration, Bureau of Hearings 
ahd Appeals, 1903 to present... 

Psychiatric Consultant. Mental Health Section, I-.S. Public Health Service, 
Hej?ion VII. Dallas, Texas, IDHS to present. 

Psychiatric Consultant, Wilford Hall IJSAB' Hospital ; Lackland Air Force 
Base, Texa.^. 

Commit fees and offices 

American Academy of Child Psychiatry, Chairnum, Committee on Mental 
Health Planning, 1003 to present 

American OrthoiKsycliintric Association, Member. C^Mnmittee on Minority Group 
Problems, 1902 to present; Chairman, Nominating Coniniitteo, 1907-1068. 

American Psychiatric A.ssociation, Member, Public Health Committee, 1962 
to 1905. 

Auu»ricau I'ublic Health AsscK'iation, Program Area Comiuiittee on Meutal 
Health and Mental Retardation, 1904 to present. 

National Institute of Mental Health, Member, Training Committee Sub<?om- 
mittee on Inservice Training, Training and Mani>ower Resources Branch, 1903. 
Member, l*olicy and Planning Panel, Trainiug and Manpower Resources Branch, 
1905. 

Dallas Neuropsychiatric Society, Secretary -Treasurer. 19G3 to 1005, President- 
Klect. 1905-1900. 1'resident. :? 000-1007. 

Mental Health Association of Dallas County, Member, Board of Directors, 
lOOli to 1007. 

Hogg Foundation, Special Consultant aiul Member of Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee. 1005. 

Statewide Citizens Committee for Mental Health Planning (Texas), Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Epidemiology, 1903 to 1905. 

•^lember. State Advisory Council for Construction of Coninuniity Mental Health 
and Mental Retardation Facilities, 1007. 

SsocictieSy national: 

American Academy of Child psychiatry. 

American Association for the Advanceuu^nt of Science. 

American Medical Association. 

American Orthopsychiatric Assmriation (Fellow). 

American Psychiatric A.ssociation (Fellow). 

American Public Health As^-ociation (Fellow). 

Societies, State- 
Texas District Branch American Psychiatric Association. 
Texas Medical Association. 
Texas Neuropsychiatric As.so<'iation. 
Texas Society of Child Psychiatry. 

i^orirticfi, local: 
Dallas County Medical Society. 
Dallas Neuropsychiatric Society. 
Bexar County Medical Society. 
Bexar County l^sychiatric Society. 

BlBLIOGIlAPIIY 
PUBLICATIONS 

1. "The Connecticut Juvenile Court as a Mental Hygiene Agency," Leon, Robert 

L., Connecticut Health /iiillctin. Vol. (i7. No. 0, May, 1053. 

2. "Mental Health of Indian Boarding S<*ho()l Children and Mental Health of 

Considerations in the Indian Boarding School Program", Leon, Robert L., 
in Emotional Prohlons of the Indian Student,'^ in Boarding i^chool-a and 
Rclutcd Public Hchnola. IMiblished : Now Mexicx) Department of Public 
Health. 13-17, April 11. 12. and 18. 1900. 

3. "A Participant-Directed ExiH^rience as a Method of Psychiatric Teaching and 

Consultation", Leon, Robert L.. Mental Jlyoicnc, Vol. 44, No. 3: 375-381, 
July, 1900. 
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"4. "Areas in the Social SyHtein which, have Mental Health Implications Signifi- 
cant to Program Planning and Evaluation**, Leon, Robert L., Mimeograph 
Material: Use of Mental Health Vonccpta in Proinding patient Care. Pub- 
lished: The Hawaiian State Dtjpartment of Health Division of Mental 
Health. 3a-51, November 30, December 2, 1960. 

5. "Alcohol as a Discriminative Stimulus: A Preliminary Report", Korman, 

Maurice; Knopf. Irwin J.; and Leon, Robert L., Tcxa-a Rcporttt on Biology 
and Medicine. Vol 20, No. 1 : 61-03, Spring, 1962. 

6. ''Method of Orienting Medical Students in Community Social Services**, Leon, 
/ Robert L. ; Friedman, Jane P., B.S., MSW, Puhlic Health Reports, Vol. 77, 

No. 9 : 752-^754, September, 1902. 

7. **Use of the Ck)rnell Index in Screening for Socially Inadequate Men**, I^on, 

Robert L. ; Martin, Harry W. ; Gladfelter, John H. ; and May, Sophia Belle, 
Texas State Journal of Mcdiohw. 59: 93-95, February, 1963. 

8. "The Cornell Index and Social Dependency**, Gladfelter, John H. ; Martin, 

Harry W..; Leon, Robert L. ; and May, Sophia Belle, Texas Reports on 
Biology and Medicine. Vol. 21, No. 1 : 12-15, Spring, 1963. 

9. "Dyscultural Anxiety Reaction : A Case Study**, I^eon, Robert L., Psychiatric 

Quarterly. Vol. 38, No. 2: 271-27T, April^ 1964. 

10. Planning Psychiatric Services fo-r Children in the Community Mental Health 

Program, Prugh, Dane G., Executive Editor; and Leon, Robert L., Co- 
Executive Editor, American Psychiatric Association, December, 1964. 

11. "Maladaptive Interaction Between Bureau of Indian Affairs Staff and Indian 

Clients**, Leon, Robert I^., American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 
XXXV, No. 4, July, 1965. 

12. "Community Psychiatry Starts with the Patients* Needs**, Leon, Robert L., 

HoHpital and Community Psychiatry, Vol. 17, No. 3, March, 1066. 

13. "An Emotional and Educational Experience for Urban Migrants'*, Leon, 

Robert L., Martin, Harry W., and Gladfelter, J. H., America^n Journal of 
Paychiatry, Vol. 124 :3, September, 1967. 

PAPETIS PRKSKNTEn 

1. "A Study of Fathers of Intact Families Receiving Aid to Dependent Children**, 

Leon, Robert L. ; Gladfelter, John II. ; Martin, Harry W. ; and May, Sophia 
Belle. Presented at the annual meeting of the American Public Health 
Association. October 18, im>2. 

2. "The Navajo Relocated to the City**, Leon, Robert L. ; Martin, Harry W. ; and 

Hargis, Carol L. Presented at the 1963 Annual Meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association. 

3. "Maladaptive Interaction Between Client and Agency**, Leon, Robert L., pre- 

sented at the First International Congress of Social Psychiatry, London, 
England, 1964. 

4. "An Emotional and Educational Exi>erience for Urban Migrants", Leon, 

Robert L. : Martin, Harry W. ; and Gladfelter, John H. Pre;5ented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Psychiatric Association, May, 1960. 

5. "American Indian Self-Identification: Role of the School", Leon, Robert L., 

presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric Asso- 
ciation, March, 1967. 

6. "Some Implications for a Preventive Program for American Indians**, Leon, 

Robert L., presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association, May, 1967. 

KOOK REVIEWS 

Review of the book The Legacy of Neglect, by Charles A. Ferguson, et al. Fort 
Worth, Texas, Industrial Mental Health Associates, 1965. Review appeared in 
Americayi Journal of Public Health, Vol. 56, No. 1, January, 196-6, pp. 138-139. 

Review of the book, M entail Health nyith Limited- Resources, by Hans R! Huessey, 
New York, New York : Grnne & Stratton, 1960. Review appeared in American 
Journal of Public Health, Vol. 57, No. 4, April, 1067, pp. 715-716. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. LEON, M.D , PROFESSOR AND CHAIRMAN 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PSYCIHATRY, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
MEDICAL SCHOOL AT SAN ANTONIO, TEX., ACCOMPANIED BY 
HARRY W. MARTIN, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF PSYCHIATRY (SOCI- 
OLOGY), UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

Dr. Leon. Thank you, Senator, and I will say. that I am honored to 
be asked to appear before you here. Your statement at the beginning 
was excellent and has said many of the things that I would like to say 
or plan to say. Dr. Menninger also has said many of the things that I 
wanted to say with far more experience than I have had. 

I have prepared a statement and if you do not mind, J vrould read 
from it. 

One of the great problems of our age is human development — not 
so much as a resource but to allow people to comfortably and happily 
reap the benefits of modern technology in 20th-century society. Can 
this be done without sacrificing integrity of human beings ? I believe 
it can and should be done in sucn a \va[y as to allow people to reach their 
full potential and that the Federal (government has an opportunity to 
demonstrate this through its work and partnership with the American 
Indian. The facts and figures which document the plight of the Amer- 
ican Indian are available to you here. I have reviewed the excellent 
material that Mr. Parmeter sent to me. 

I propose to outline some of the problems in a general way and then 
proceed to some principles underlying programs to attack the prob- 
lems. We have discussed how the Bureau of Indian Aftairs in the be- 
ginning started out as an authoritarian, repressive agency, In an at- 
tempt to do away with "the Indian problem," and the Indian boarding 
schools by and large, have had difficulty struggling out from the handi- 
caps imposed by the original purposes which were set up. That is, "to 
free the children from the language and habits of their untutored and 
ofttime savage parents." 

In 1883 the Secretary of the Interior stated, '^f a sufficient number 
of manual labor schools can be established to give each youth the ad- 
vantages of 3 to 5 years of schooling, the next generation will hear 
nothing of this difficult problem, and we may leave the Indian to 
himself." ' 

It is unfortunate that in the 1960's the boarding schools are just 
beginning to disengage themselves from this attitude that Indian 
education should be limited to manual and vocational training. Even 
in public schools Indians tend to be more encouraged to pui'sue voca- 
tional training rather than careers which lead ^ to professional and 
executive positions. Vocational training is desirable and necessary, but 
even vocational training facilities are often inad^uate, and the train- 
ing may very well lag behind the training that is necessary to ccjuip 
Indian students to work in modern industry. 

New Indian secondary schools are being built, and modern voca- 
tional and academic programs are being instituted. Yet, in these 
schools, many of which are in or near large cities, the Indian students 

I The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. American Indians 
and American Life. George E. Simpson and J. Milton Ylnger, eds. vol. 311, May 1967. 
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find themselves isolated from the larger community. This is partly 
a psychological problem within the Indian students. They find it dif- 
ficult to find their place in a moderii city. The fact that this psycholog- 
ical problem exists speaks for the need for additional mental health 
services to the Indian boarding schools. Many of the educators are 
aware of this and would welcome additional funds to institute mental 
health programs. • 

Some of the effects of Indian boarding schools are demonstrated by 
the very people who are now working in the boarding schools. Many 
Indian employees, most of whom are guidance personnel, are them- 
selves a product of the Indian boarding schooL I have found -that 
some of these people have great difficulty in discussing their own ex- 
perience as Indian students. Many of them show, what I would call, a 
blunting of tlieir emotional responses. This, I would attribute to the 
separatioir-frosm the parents and the oppressive atmospliere of the 
boarding school. It is difficult for an individual to admit that his own 
life experience has been less than adequate, so that these Indian em- 
ployees are very defensive and will not admit to themselves that they 
have had bad experiences. If one can get the trust, and confidence of 
these Indian employees and allow them to feel comfortable in dis- 
cussing their past experience, some of them will begin to admit the 
difficulties they liad in going through tlie boarding schools and will 
for the first time, and to their own great surprise, express much lios- 
tility and resentment about tlie treatment tliey received. This example 
is- used to illustrate two things — one is the ultimate effects of the board- 
ing school experience but the second is that it illustrates very well how 
the system has become self -perpetuating because of the necessary self- 
denial among the Indian employees. 

The statement that I just made easily lends itself to misinterpreta- 
tion, I am not singling out Indian employees as culprits, just< as I am 
not laying blame at the feet of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Rather, 
I am attempting to place before you an objective picture of the ma- 
lignant interaction which has developed between Indians and the 
Federal Government using examples to illustrate this interaction, 
Indians who are products of the boarding school system and wlio are 
now a part in the operation of that system present one of the best 
examples of this malignant interaction. He who place blame on these 
Indian employees has' missed the point entirely. One does not blame a 
father for not reading books to his children simply because the father 
grew^ up in a migrant farm family and had to pick berries or thin 
sugar beets instead of going to school. We need outside resources to 
interrupt all malignant cycles such as these. „ 

I have mentioned iri a paper which I ^jresented for the record, what 
I consider to be some of the effects of the boarding school experience. 
One vivid example keeps coming back to my mind. While touring one 
of the Indian boarding schools I asked one of the dormitory matrons 
if the children expressed any feeling at the beginning of the school 
year when they first arrived at the boarding school. She said, "I many 
times stay up late at night holding a girl's head on my lap while she 
is crying, but when you have 100 students in a dormitory it is im- 
possible to comfort all those who'lieed comforting." 

Children in any setting need an advocate and should never totally 
be placed at the mercy of the individuals within a closed system. Nor 
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should anyone for that matter, but children are less able to defend 
themselves thai) adults. The dosed system of the boarding schools- 
developed out of the philosophy to break the will of the Induiu child 
and for this reason the schools, of course, discourage any parent par- 
ticipation, with the exception of tlie Kou-s^h Rock School wliicli was 
nuuUioncd, obviously. This'loaves children at the mercy of the system. 

Any institution which cares for childi-en discourages parental 
visitation unless they have been enlightened by some of the newer . 
facts discovered by child psychiatry. Following parental visits chil-' 
dren are often more u])set. They cry more, and they are more difficult 
to manage. We.now know through various studies that it is much better 
for a child to express his feelings. It is only through expressing these 
feelings of anger, fear and grief that a child can Icarn to mange these 
in relationship to the outside world. If he is in an .oppressive atmos- 
phei'e^ he nuist repress these feelings. When sucli intense feeling 
remain bottled up inside a child or an adult they find expression in 
more subtle ways and in ways in which the individual himself is not 
aware. As I have described in a paper, this is part of what produces 
the passive-aggressive response that Indians nave to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Tiiis is part of the reason for the self-destructives^ 
behavior since the intense hostility later on is turned in agafntit the * 
Indian himself. This may be one of the reasons why we see such a 
hi^h suicide rate in adolescents, I do not w^ant to belabor these psy- 
chiatric principles but rather to use them to illustrate how the Indian 
boarding school system has 'not yet caught up witbr>20th century 
kriojvledge. 

Since school tends, to alienate parents^from children when the chil- 
dren learn a different cultural .orientation in the school from that they 
have learned from their parents, the Indian schools should make efforts 
and programs available to involve parents of the children and in this 
way aid in the continuity of the family. And I have stated here that 
to my knowledge, there were none available and again the Rough Rock 
is an e^^ception. There may be others, I am not entirely familiar with 
the current situation. 

Boarding schools for elementary age children present a problem. 
In my opinion there should be no Indian boarding schools for children 
in the elementary i^rades. I say this w^ithout qualification. Tliese schools 
do more harm than good. They do not educate, they alienate. Thoce 
children who have families should remain with their ^families, and 
those children who are so unfortunate as to not have families slioulu 
he placed in adequate foster homes. I am fully, awai'e that in some 
locales, paii^icularly the Navajo Reservation, the educrtion of chil- 
dren who are geographically isolated does present a problem but 
modem technology should and must be used to solve this problem. 
Human suffering should have wo price, but indeed the price for its 
prevention would be relatively small. If good roads and modern buses 
are necessary, they can be obtained. If distances are too great for 
busing, teams of educators or groups of children could be transported 
at regular intervals to central locations by airplane or by helicopter. 
A child does not liiive to be in school 6 hours every day to learn what 
is necessary. Several decades ago no one thoiiglit of wrenching the 
children of rural farm families from their parents to give them school- 
ing. The one-roon\ schoolhouse may be outmoded for a rural America. 
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Something hke the one-room sclioolhouse may not be outmoded for 
the Navaj o Indian Eeservation. 

A mental health proOTam for Indian schools. A mental health pro- 
gram ap{>ended to JBIA schools in their present form will not likely 
fail even if the mental health program is well funded, and I want to 
empliasize this. I say this because now the authority for the education, 
counseling, and dormitory programs rests with school administrations. 
This gives adininistration complete control over the life of an Indian 
child while he is in school — control over educational methods and con- > 
tent, control over whatever guidance and counseling pro-ams exists, 
and in the case of boarding schools control over all activities permitted 
outside the classroom. A mental health program added to tnis struc- 
ture can; do nothing but attempt to repair the shattered psyche and « 
the disrupted identity of the Indian child. Repair is neeaed but has 
limited impact. 

A mental health program to be tinily effective should have preven- 
tion as its aim. The program should be broad in scope' and relate to 
health and welfare as well as education. I will limit my comments here 
to education. 

It is necessary that all schools that Indian children attend develop 
modern educational methods adapted to the special needs of Indian 
children. Schools must find ways to encourage self-expression, creativ- ^. 
ity and ways to help Indian children find their identity in two cultures. ) 
The^ programs not only require special skills, but they also require . > 
special personnel to carry them out. The finest program can be sub- 
verted-by rigid, fearful, unimaginative people. 

I, therefore, recommend that if a comprehensive mental health pro- 
gram is 'instituted in schools for Indians, the total system be over- 
hauled and mental health personnel be placed at high administrative 
levels in Washington, in area offices and in the schools themselves. Men- 
tal health personnel should share with those in education the resj)<)n- 
sibility for pro-am content and methods and the responsibility for 
pei^onnel selection. In my opinion this is the only way mental health 
can make any impact on the closed system of BIA education. 

In shortj mental health personnel must have authority and power 
within the system. There have been pilot projects and studies in board- 
ing schools. J'lai^dreau is an example. The Flandreau project had no 
lasting impact because it was not accepted by the system. If mental 
health is part of the system and has power within the system, it may 
then show some lasting results. 

I am sure that you have heard testimony to the effect that Indian 
boarding schools contain children who have a relatively high percent- 
age of emotional and social problems. This has been documented with 
studies both at the Albuquerque Indian Boarding School and the 
Flandreau Indian Boarding School.^ 

Senator Moj^dale. We have several guests standing. Please take 
chairs there around the table if you would like to be seated. 

We are pleased that joining us just now is Senator Yarborough of 

Texas. 
\ ^.^^^ 

1 3d A'nnnal Report of the-Mental Health Clinic at thft Flandreau Indian Vocational Hlfrh 
School-; Flandreau, S. Dak. Bureau of India?. Affrir&-^Brmich of Edoqitton and U.H. 
Public Health Service Division of Indian Health. July 1958-June 1959. 
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Senator Yarbououoh. I want to express my regrets to my constit- 
uents that I am late but I arrived from Texas this morning at 5 :15 on 
what is locally called the Eed-Eye Special. 

Senator Mondale, Dr. Leon, you may proceed. 

Dr, Leok. Educatoi*s at the Indian scliools now exist only to receive 
children v/ho have such severe social and emotional problems that 
they cannot remain in public schools. These are children whom the 
community cannot contain because they have no families, or unstable 
families, and no one to care for them; or they are maladjusted for 
any of the number of reasons and have continual conflicts with author- 
ity causing them to be labeled delinquent; or they have severe emo- 
tional problems with resulting crippling fears or bizari*e^ behavior; 
or they have a combination of any or all or these. 

In spite of the fact that it is w^ell known that such. children predom- 
inate m many of the Indian boarding schools, these schools nave no 
programs with which to alleviate the problems. These schools must 
be given the professional and technical capability to cope with the 
children who come. I proposed to you that funds be made available 
from the Congress to convert m_any of the Indian boarding schools 
into residential treatment centers for emotionally disturbed children. 

The schools which are converted into residential treatment centers 
should be administered by mental health personnel. The program 
should be planned and developed jointly by mental health and edu- 
cational personnel. All educational and dormitory personnel should 
have training in the care and treatment of emotionally disturbed and 
socially deprived children. 

In the area of human development, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the American. Indians have been for years locked into a destructive 
interactional system. Indian education has destroyed the Indian's 
identity and Indians in turn have destroyed Bureau programs. I have 
elsewhere written of this in some detail. This interactional pattern, 
I believe, stems from the inability of Indians to actively rebel against 
paternalistic attitudes of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. This is a two- 
way interaction and simply changing one party or the other will not 
remedy the situation. We find Indians reacting in passive-aggressive, 
self -destructive ways to their anger over Bureau domination. Even 
when Bureau officials reverse this attitude as they have in some places 
and encourage participation by Indians, Indians still tend to react 
in old patterns of passive-aggressive responses. To break up this 
malignant interaction we recommend the use of behavioral science 
theories, principles and techniques to help free Indians of longstanding 
emotional and cultural blocks to full participation in their own devel- 
opment The Seattle Orientation Center is an example of the applica- 
tion of behavioral science to the planning and operation of programs. 

The Seattle Orientation Center is a program to aid Alaskan natives 
relocating to cities in the I>cwer 48 States under programs of che 
Employment Assistance Branch of the Bureau of Indian Affairs.^ 

In the center clients learn new skills necessary to urban living, but 
more importantly clients be^^^in to deal with the emotional reactions 
related to migration. Emotional reactions are explored within the 
context of a therapeutic community using a modification of group 
therapy. 

1 •The Seattle Orientation Center : An ASeessment of Its Operation/* Martln» Harry W., 
Leon, Eobert L. and Gladfelter, John H.» A Report to : The Employment Aaalstance Branch, 
Bareao of Indltit Affairs, Department of the Interior, January 1965. 
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The atmosphere necessary, to the expression of f-^eling is the most 
difficult to maintain. To maintain this atmospliere requires constant 
battle with those who refuse to admit their o\yn feelings and are 
consequently fearful of the 'expression of feelings in others.' This is 
why I recommend that behavioral scientists be placed at high adminis- 
trative levels. The necessary climate was mamtained in the Seattle 
Orientation Center by an untrained person who received limited, in- 
tensive instruction from a behavioral scientist team for a limited 
period^of time prior to assuming duties as ?idmiiiistrator of the pro- 
gram. Thereafter consultation was given by professionals. In this way 
the program was maintained for a period of time in spite of inability 
of some administrators to understand the basic principles. 

Many visitors from government and industry came to the center, 
but not all perceived or understood' the atmosphere and the mode of 
encouraging self-expression. I have given a summary at the end of 
this of my recommendations which I will leave for you, and I think 
I will close at this point. Dr. Martin and I had planned to share this 
testimony. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mondai^. Does Dr. Martin have testimony of his own or is 
this a joint 

Dr. Martin. Yes. I have testimony here. - 

Senator Mondai^. The summary of the points tfiat you have made 
is included in your testimony. We will include it as though read. 
Summary of recommendations : 

1. All boarding schools for elementary age children should be 
abolished. 

2. A. comprehensive mental health program should be instituted 
for all Indian children including those attending public schools. 

For this mental health program to be effective mental health per- 
sonnel must have authority to modify the educational sty stem. 

3. AH schools dealing with Indian children should develop; pro- 
g-rams to allow parents to pai'ticipate in t.he education of their children 
and in the planning of educational programs for their children. 

4. Selected boarding schools should be converted into treatment cen- 
ters for disturbed children and staffed appropriately. 

5. Behavioral scientists should be involved in all levels of planning 
and operation of programs dealing with Indian people. 

The Indians' relationship to the Federal Government is unique. 
Indians are the only group of people in the United States for which 
the Federal Government has such dii*«*^^t responsibility. In the past; 
this responsibility has appeared to m^ny as a liability. I propose 
rather that this be viewed as an opportunity to demonstrate to the ^ 
citizens of this country and to the citizens of the world how the use of 
behavioral science knowledge by the Federal Government in a demo- 
cratic oociety can truly enable a technologically backward group of 
people to find satisfaction and fulfillment in a modern industrial 
society. 

Senator Mondale. Senator Fannin, do jou have any questions at 
this point? 

Dr. Fannin. Dr. Leon, I would just like to comment on one part, 
of your statement. It is an excellent statement. I hope we can attain 
the ob jecti vf s that you have set forth. 
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When you talk about the elementary grades and would like to see 
more of tlie cliildreii iu' foster homes, I wholelieartedly agree. When 
we tliink about the masses, the great number of children involved, 
especially tliose who live in isolated areas, I cannot see how we can 
achieve this objective for some time in the future. I am afraid that it 
would be impractical to tr^ to set forth a program at this time that 
would really obtain that objective. 

Until that time, we must, of coiii^se, have those schools, well, perhaps 
to a weat extent the same way in which they are operating. 

We, of course, want to improve those schools. But, I am just won- 
dering what^our tlioughts would be us, far as the ea^'her grades. You 
say you wouid like to see the children stay at home and up to what 
grade woulji you say 

Dr. Leon. Well, I certainly undei-stand that one cannot change a 
system such as this immediately. I am a psychiatrist rather than an 
educator and it is a little difficult to put a number on this, but it would 
seem to me that it certainly might be better for the younger children, 
* even if they had no school available to them, to remain afhome for a 
' longer period during the year than they are now. 

I am not sure I can answer your question specifically. 

Senator Fannin. Would this be a problem for them, when tlaey try 
to go on to school — in other words, say they stayed at liome until they 
are 7 or 8 years old, then they are two or three grades behind the 
other students. So that creates a problem. They are larger and they 
are more awai'e of it and they are frustrated, and I am just wondering 
what could be done. I wish that we could take care of these -children at 
homo and not have them attend these boarding sclaools. But I am just 
lost, as to what we can do about this until we can have what w^e are 
talking about, community centers and schools near the homes, but 
this is some time in the future. 

I am wondering what you would recommend that we do in the 
meantime ? 

Dr. Leon. I think some of tliese younger kids that go to boarding 
schools are so anxious and so fearful and so upset that they may not 
learn very much anyway in these younger age groups, and so I cer- 
\ tainly would say — that the ones at 5, 6, 7, 8, would be much better off 

staying at home with any kind of partial program, anything that could 
be brought to them or they be brought m for a few weelcs, a limited 
period of time, but hot this long 9-month period of time. This is what 
1 would oujt?i;t to. And I would think that the objectives of education 
could very well be met in a partial schooling for certain children until 
thev are old enough to-comfortably leave their parents. 
. Senator Fannin. But we still haVe the problem of boarding school 
jn this instance, too. That is why I am probing into your suggestion. 
I agree that we need an answer to this problem. It is one of the most 
di/Ticult problems to solve. These youngsters are frustrated. 

I have visited schools. I know how frustrated children are at those 
early ages. We are all seeking a solution but I do not know that we could 
follow any program which would take care of the masses. 

I agree this foster home program has been extremely helpful in 
many instances. The Mormon Church has bee'n very active. I am not 
a MoTOon but I just want to commend them for wluittlicv have ])pen 
doing because tliey have been fostering this program which has been 

SO-lOl— 60~pt. 5 ir 
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.very successful but that takes care of a very small percentage of the- 
children and I am liopeful we can come up with some system of 
handling this problem that would .take care of tlie masses. That is 
why I was asking the question . , 

Senator MoxoALK. Senator Yarborough? 

Senator Yakhouougii. Some 10 years ago we had this problem in 
Texas of cliildren of the migratory farmworkers and Mexican- 
Americans. They start from south Texas, Rio Grande Valley, I was 
told one fall about 10 years ago they got to Georgetown, Tex., nortli 
of Austin. The Department of Labor agents came there to arrest the 
families because of ^^'orking children that were not in school. The 
Mexican-Americans in the old jalopies and j^ickup trucks fled during 
the night without getting any pay. The fa\mevs <\\d not want them to 
leave witliout payment but tliey fied rather than have tlieir children 
put in school and cutotl' this source of income. The Labor Department 
agents pursued them and found them near Waco, Lubbock, near the 
high })lains, and they fled half the time losing half their pay from 
|Vickiug cotton. 

I got the agents in and the agents of the Texas Department of Edu- 
cation said why cannot you set up mobile schools and^, follow these 
migrant w^orkers? Impossible. It could not be done. Well, it is being 
done now. It is just where the people have the will to do anything. 
And it might cost some money. That is more expensive, of cc^urse, than 
putting them in one schoolliouse and keeping tliem there but they 
had a problem. The family made enough money to subsist during this 
few months of the harvest in the fall, then they would go back when 
the cold weather hit the Rio Grande Valley cities and wait until the 
farmwork start-ed the next spring. That was their subsistence margin. 

Of course, it is bad that the children were not in. school but the 
families had no subsistence. The families in Starr County, Rio 
Grande, even last year had a family income less tlian $^300 a 3'ear, the 
whole fan\ily, put in the common pot, in Starr County at the time 
they were having the disruption over the cantaloup crop. 

So, I think we are on the way with the Bilingual Education Act to 
solving that for Mexican-Americans. It w-ill take years. 

The distinguished Senatbr from Arizona was with us in these 
hearings, took part in these hearings, 

I will not take further time now, Mr. Chairman, but I have been a 
member of tlii=; committee since its formation and I am very much 
interested in this subject. I think that Dr. Leon's testimony was very 
valuable. 

Senator Fannin". Mr. Chairman, I understand the BIA has w;orked. 
on a home boarding progi^am in Alaska whereby especially in the 
junior high school and, of course, the senior high school, too, they 
board the children in private homes and the Government pays for tliis 
boarding. I realise we could overcome some of our problems if we 
could obtain the funds for the State school system, to assume the 
responsibility of Indian education. 

STow, in many instances, with Public Law 815 funds, we do, but at 
the same time, ^^« have a program now where the BIA is pulling away 
from its obligatiori and thev v ant the State to take over a greater part 
of it, whereas, of course, tlie children coming oiT tlie reservation are 
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coming from homes wlii^ve the State says they are not paying taxes 
and the Federal Government should continue tliis obligation. 
^ Just bfcause they go from boarding school to public school does 
not relieve the Federal Governjnent from the obligation of payment 
for this education program. "Would you agree with that? 

Dr. Lkon. Yes. .1 would say in addltioji, too, to what you have said, 
these children coming into these public schools Jieed special help. 
• Senator Faxnin. Yes. 

Dr. Leox. And this is going to cost more money than AA^hat it costs 
for the 'general middle-class schoolchild in these public schools. 
. Senator Fannin. And still we see the BIA pullmg away from this 
obligation. In other words, they are saying, well, let the State take 
over this program. 

I agree with you that what we sliould do is place more money in the 
program so we can take care of these special pi'oblems, and I hope that 
we can through our recommendations, achieve that obiective. 

Dr. Leon. This prevention is going to be so nmch cheaper in the 
long run than picking up the pieces at tlie other end of the line. 
. Senator Fannin. .Thank you. 

Senator ^Monpale. Doctor, I am impressed by the strength with 
which you assert one of your conclusions, as I understand it, that the 
psychological destruction of the Indian child in many of these schools 
is so bad that the damage done is worse than any contribution the 
schools make, and on a net balance the child would be better off if he 
stayed at home. This brings you to a suggestion not only that radical 
restructuring is required in which professional mental health special- 
ists are given authority but also at one point in your testimony you are 
suggesting that the old one-room rural school may be a better alter- 
native despite the fact that it is generally rejected by most of the 
educational specialists, 

I find that recommendation and that fiiiding of the psychological 
damage in the present school structure to be a compelling one, one 
which I think if correct, and I believe it to be, creates a radical 
situation. 

We are concerned with these children and we need to find eft'ective 
alternatives. 

As T gnt.hp.r, you made one observation of a commendatory nature 
toward nev; programs or particularly the effort in Seattle, the 
Seattle Orientation Center, where at least an initial plan was developed 
tt> institute a program which brought to bear modern knowledge re- 
lating to treatment of mental health problems as these people from 
Alaska sought to adjust to an urban environment, And yet, apparentlv 
that program, despite its orighial planning, did not work out as well 
as was hoped I gather, because the professional talent required was 
not obtained. Would that be accurate? 

Dr. Leon. Yes. We liave not reviewed this program for, I would 
imagine, a couple of years now. So, I cannot really state the situation 
cnrrentl3\ The director that had some part in what we would call., a 
crash training program loft, the program and to my knowledge, a per- 
son with the adequate training to operate a program like this was not 
]nit in lier place. 
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Now, I think tliese programs have to have skilled people, not nec- 
essarily that you need a whole stall* of mental health professionals, but 
you have to have somebody in the top position operating them. 

Senator MoNDAiiE. Why ? Was it a budgetary problem ? Was there 
a shortage of available-^professional personnel or was it sometliiug 
else that led to the failure to follow through on the original plan? 

Dr. Leon*. I am really not sure what it was since I have not been up 
there recently. I really do not feel qualified to say how much the orig- 
inal plan has not been followed through right at the present time. 

Senator Mondale. Well, we cited figiu-es, that there was only one 
psychologist and tlirpp, social workers in the entire BIA school sys- 
tem. And here you have a social' orientation center which is supposed 
to deal with emotional problems of these new entrances into urban 
society, and no profe^ional personnel in the mental health field were 
hired and maintained to assist in the program. 

^ Would you say that there is some evidence of a failure to appreciate 
the importance of the mental health component ^ 

Dr. Leon. Yes; I think there fs evidence of this, and* the failure 
is to really understand the kind of atmosphere that needs to be set 
up to encourage the expressions of feelings, working through the 
grief and depression on leaving Alaska. Unless you have somebody 
vviio has ]md training in this, they frequently do not appreciate the 
nuances necessary to maintain such a program. I think this is the 
problem. 

Senator Mondalk. There are a number of these relocation centers 
that have been established. Is the Seattle effort the only one of whicli 
you are aware that tried at least initially to initiate the mental healtli 
effort to do what you have made reference to ? 

Dr. Leon. Dr. Martin has visited one of the other centers. I am 
pei^onally not familiar with any of the others. 

SenatorMoNDALE. Senator Yarborough. 

Senator YARBORotrGH. I have j ust a few questions. 

Dr. Leon, are you familiar with the experiences of the Klamath 
Indians ? Have ,you made any study of the termination of the reser- 
vation in Oregon ? ^ 

Dr. Leon. What is the question. Senator ? 

Senator YARBORotiGH. The Klamath Indians in Oregon. Briefly, in 
the hearing of this subcommittee in May of this year in Portland, 
Oreg., there was soiue testimony about the Klamath Indians. Tiieir 
reservation was terminated, supposedly in 1955, but there was stout 
resistance and it took 7 years to terminate it, the lands sold and money 
distributed. And now in the survey, somewhat less than 10 years later, 
the number who finished hi^h school is very small compared to the 
number who finished high scnool when they had the reservation. 

Suicides have increased — this is among the adults — at a terrific rate, 
dnmkenness at a terrific rate, and criminal records are a serious prob- 
lem. I recommend that you include in your studies when you find 
time the effects of termination of reservations. 

Dr. Leon. I am not familiar with this situation, but I would be 
glad to learn about it. 

Senator YARBORotraH. We will send that printed record to you. 

Senator MoND ALE. Dr. Martin? 
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Dr. Martik. Senator Mondale, Senator Yarborough, Senator 
Fannin, I should like to say, first, I am most honored to be here ana 
I would like to preface my written testimony with an introductory 
remark. 

I am not going to deal specifically with mental health in the boarding 
schools, I think the problem is a much broader and much deeper one 
than that. I do not disagree with the point that we need tremendous 
effort in the ai-ea of mental health in Indian boarding schools, but I 
am very strongly of the opinion that if we. deal only with the mental 
health problem of our Indian citizens, we are simply putting a band- 
aid on the very large sore of the poistorior of our society. 

It seems to me we have to learn to go first to the source of the diffi- 
culties. By the time these children have grown up to 4, 5, 6 years of age 
to enter school on some of the reservations, serious damage has 
been done. So my remarks are somewhat broader and do not deal 
specifically with the problem of mental health within the Indian 
boarding schools. 

A. brief review of Indian affairs history of the United States 
raises senous doubt as to v/hether wc are able to correct the deplorable 
life condition among our Indian citizens. There is evidence suggesting 
that the more Congress legislates on Indian affairs, the more condi- 
Liuiiy wurseii among Indians. The Dawes or General Allotment Act 
of 1887, says Theodore Haas, created a vacuum by weakening tribal 
governments. Authority of Federal administrators over Indians ex- 
panded into the vacuum as evidenced by increasing legislation. Indian 
statutes had exceeded 4,000 by 1949 and moved toward 6,000 by 1957. 

In spite of increased legislation, repeated studies by task forces and 
commissions, and welfare, health, and educational proje^ams costing 
hundreds of millions, the general state of life conditions among 
Indians has not appreciably improved. By now, this committee and 
its staff* have amassed considerable data and testimony documenting 
our failure. I think your excellent opening statement. Senator Mon- 
dale, verifies this. 

What are the reasons for the failure? Its roots, I think, are fed 
from several sources: the society at large; the Congress; the Bureau 
of Indian Aff^airs; and by Indians themselves* 

The imderlying attitude of the society cannot be ignored. This 
attitude, rarely verbalized, was made explicit in 1881 by Senator Pen- 
dleton, of Ohio. He said, "Tliey [Indians] must either change their 
mode of life or they 'must die. We may regret, we may wish it were 
otherwise, our sentiments of humanity may be shocked.by the al- 
ternative ^ 

Pendleton was a poor prophet — there are about twice as many In- 
dians in the country now as there were when he spoke. He underrated 
the tenacity of the Indians, and he failed to see a tliird alternative or 
third course: that is. our inability to follow either of his alternatives. 
We have fallen handsomely between thelioms of his dilemma. 

Our human ity was more than adeqnaie to prevent extermination, bnt 
ifiSTiffioient for helping Indians join us as full participants in the fruits 
of fhe society. 

(^ouirresR sup]:)osedly reflects the wislies of the body politic which 
now, by logi'^l^^tive ritual, inclndes Indians. 
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I think that was established finally by 192i. The Bureau of Indian 
. Affaii-s which implements laws and programs authorized by Congress 
is caught between Congress and Indians^ to say nothing of sharp- 
shooters on the sidelines, I have a strong nnpression that the Bureau 
spends as much or more time' in defending itself against attacks from 
these quarters as it does on its assigned tasks. This statement is not 
meant to defend the Bureau, but to suggest an imperatdve need for a 
candid and objective review of the Congress-BIA-Indian relationship. 
Sncli a review may be more profitable tlian further investigation of 
conditions among Indians. I do not mean to be impertinent, but one 
can ask, ''Why add depressing fao^ to depressing fact when the facts 
arc well known?" 

The Bureau of In<lian Affairs needs no further criticism. Indeed, 
it appears essentially impervious to criticism, no matter what the 
:iOuiro. One LicL is clear, however, it has failed to do the job. But 
this failure is a collective one, not solely that of the Bureau. I should 
like to emphasize that it is a collective failure and I do not intend 
to criticize individuals in the Bureau. It is tlie system .which I am 
trying to direct my remarks to. And the system includes more than 
just the Bureau. 

The time ]ias come, however, to question the ability of BIA to do 
the ]oh. It is a large and complex system, bound by bureaucratic nornis 
and }>rotocol and fiscal and regulatory rules which inhibit creative 
action on tlie part of Bureau staif. The Bureau, defensive about its own 
survival, puts much emphasis upon correct bureaucratic means and 
procedures. All too often this emphasis is most important for survival 
and advancement with the Bureau. An overriding sense of necessity ; 
to operate programs and services strictly within legal and regulatory 
limits appears to sustain a means-over-ends emphasis. Such reversals 
usually stem from anxiety^ and/or uncertainty about goals and ends. 
There is a reward and punishment system within the Bureau including 
"Siberian" assignments for troublemakers and nonconformists; that is, 
per^^ons who try to put ends before means. 

The entire structure and function of all elements of the Bureau 
need careful examination. The review should include interrelation- 
ships of all programs and services, and careful attention should be 
paid to formal and extraformal consequences of the civil service on 
staff recruitment and personnel policies. Abolishment or radical re- 
form is needed. Although the Bureau appears to be the chief present- 
day enemy of Indians, abolishment of the Bureau might produce 
an uprising, but perhaps that is needed. In any event, some sort of 
Indian affairs agency will be required to implement the wishes of 
Congress; however, unless Congress provides a totally new or a radi- 
cally new concept of goals and operations, and freedom to operate 
in terms of this mandate, any new agency will likely soon be entrapped 
in tlie same pitfalls. 

Experimentation is required for finding more., effective ways of 
doing the job. For example, small but comprehensive programs of- 
ferinir a unified approach are in order: piecempml, frnctionated ap- 
pronches arc simpler, but less effective. I think we had an excellent 
example mentioned several times here this morning, the Rough Eock 
Scliool, All too often we wait too long. We take action only after 
some catastrophe or national embarrassment. Programs are then hast- 
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ily enacted and engaged with funds which cannot be wisely or effec- 
tively expended. 

Funding should be long term, gradually escalated as need develoi^s, 
and gradually deescalated, imless conditions indicate faster termina- 
tion. Programs could be proposed aiul conducted by business organiza- 
tions, nonprofit voluntary organizations, miiversities or various joint 
undertakings between such organizations. Cooperative ventures be- 
tween any of these and agencies of the various governmental levels — 
local. State, National — could be tried. Adequate funds for monitoring 
and evaluating programs are a must. I sa}^ they must be provided 
if we are to know what we are doing and where we are going. Per- 
sonnel of all such programs, and I want to emphasize this point, should 
undergo at least 3 months of intensive training in how to work with 
people. Such training is a basic need 'within the Bureaii. All persomiel, 
new and existing, and regardless of whether they are in teaching, land 
management, law enforcement, or whatever, should take part. Such 
training should begin first with people in supervisory and adminis- 
trative positions — from the top down. Training a staff does little or 
no good unless supervisors understand and support new ways of work- 
ing with people. 

A few comments shoukl be made regarding Indians and their rela- 
tionship to the Bureau. Dr. Leon has pointed out the passive-aggressive 
nature of the relationship. This is extremely important. We have 
rnther forced Indians into modeling their life attempts at self-gov- 
ernment after our own. I am rather convinced that those parts of our 
political system which they have most effectively incorporated are 
among the least desirable; that is, low-level ward politics and prac- 
tices to obtain votes, to gain special privileges, to fight the BIA, and, 
I might add, to fight or to frustrate Congi'ess, Relatively few states- 
men! ike leaders appear to have arisen among Indians at the tribal 
and intertribal level. Cooptation of better educated Indians by BIA 
has siphoned off many potential leaders — both men and women. This 
is a dilemma. Joining tjie BIA is and has been a major avenue of 
social mobility for Indians; however, working for the Bureau limits 
leadership action and identifies thesepeople as loining the enemy. They 
lose, as far as leadership is concerned, their influence among their own 
people. 

A major problem of our society is the fact that our welfare pro- 
grams health, education, and welfare— at all levels of government are 
tied in with politics. Invariably, the politics of welfare is for the wel- 
fare of politics. It is perhaj^s too much to ask that |>olitics be removed 
from the field of weliare. Politics, however, force \\s into two avenues 
of ineffectiveness; either too little provided too late in a fashion which 
demeans and cripples, or too much too fast to be effectively absorbed. 
It remains to be seen whether we are willing and sufficiently creative 
to find solutions to problems of poverty amidst unprecedented 
.affluence. 

Senator ^Ioxdalk. Thank you, Dr. Martin. 
Senator Yarborough ? 
Senator Yarbohouch. No questions. 
Thank you very much for your stimulntiiio: remarks. 
Senator Moxdale. Thank you, Dr. Martin, for your contribution. 
One point that you made was, Wh}' add depressing fact to depressing 
when the facts are well known ? 
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That statement stmck me because in reading much of the literature 
by outside professionals in the mental health field and elsewhere, 
education field, there is a rather common theme running through 
all of them of amazement regarding the absence of data or data that 
is usable or consistent. 

Do you know, for example, of a single good mental health survey 
of a particular reservation or community ? 

Dr. Martin. On reser\^ations; no. I actually know of really only one 
survey. Dr. Leon and I, with two other colleagues, attempted a study 
in Oklahoma about 3 years ago. A report will be published shortly 
in "Human Organization." The findings of this limited study suggests 
that the mental health status of Indians is no worse than that of whites 
and Negroes of comparable socio-economic circumstances. In general, 
the problem of many Indians may be more than classical types of 
psychiatric illness. The major protlem may more nearly be what Dr. 
I^.on has referred to as socially inadequate personality. 

Senator Mokdalt:. Perhaps Dr. Leon would comment on this data 
problem. 

Dr, Leon. Yes. I think that is a very good question. You are right. 
We do not have the scientific data, the provable data. I would assume 
that one of the things Dr. Martin was referring to was the conditions 
that we can all observe when we go out onto the reservation. We do 
need evaluation studies of these programs. We desperately need evalu- 
ation studies of all of the programs to determine whether or not we 
are spending our money wisely. 

We do not have the answer to the problem. We liave to try various 
ways. And so we need to follow up our efforts. 

Senator Mondale. I think that this problem runs through air'^of 
our social programs. Dr. Martin referred to the need to evaluate on- 
going programs. It is remarkable with Federal programs, and I think 
State programs, how little if any, money is fiUocrited to judge the 
effectiveness of programs. Mr. Gardner once said we have a time- 
honored way of backing into the future and that is really one of our 
bifif problems here. We hit on a theory and it goes on for several years. 
We spend on the basis of it. We enact all of this legislation. And 
nobody bothers to check to see if it is doing more harm than good. 

Then, someone happens to stumble onto a reservation who is a 
mental health specialist and he finds out that many of the kids are 
mentally ill. Suicides and the rest. And then, we start asking questions 
but this is years after thousands of children have suffiered from this 
problem. 

I pipposed the creation of a Council of Social Advisers like the 
Conncil of Economic Advisers a few years ago to be properly staffed 
and to tr>' to force an ongoing evaluation of programs and try to 
bring to the highest levels of government some reasoned judgment 
about what programs would be better. Otherwise, the Senator Pen- 
dletons of our time will continue to have this attitude and be wrong. 
And the poor Bureau and all these agencies, I am sure they are entitled 
to these criticisms, but I think the Congress performs at about the 
same level. They are damned if they do and they are damned if they 
do not and I think we are given to authorizing great dreams and 
appropriating peanuts. 

Mr. Gardner also said that American politics is now preoccupied 
yw^'h politicians calling for big programs, no price tags at all, and 
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hopefully out of tliese hearings will come a range of suggestions 
coupled with the kinds of appropriations that bring about some hope 
for their reaUzation. Of course, we have to have the right concepts 
as well and I suspect this failure to really see the mental health aspects 
of what we are doing is a long overdue realization of disastrous im- 
plications stemming from bad public policies. 

Senator Yarborottgh. Mr. Chairman, I have one question for Dr. 
Martin. 

Dr. Martin, you stated that Congress supposedly reflects the wishes ^ 
of the body of politic which now by legislative ritual includes Indians. 

I think that is a wise statement, legislative ritual includes Indipns 
by saying they are a part of the body politic. Last year I was talking 
with a non -Indian citizen from Arizona who is rather active in 
politics and asked him about the Navajos. He said the Navajos in their 
tribal politics and election of the members of their tribal council had 
an intense interest and a very hieh adult participation, that 90 percent 
of them voted for members of the tribal council, at least 90 percent, 
but when you got into the other politics of electing county and State 
officers, it is very difficult to get them to participate, a very small per- . 
cent. ^ 

Now, the tribal council has important functions. They hire agents 
who lease their uranium and mineral lands and hired attorneys, and 
they fired an attorney who worked for j^ears on their claims before 
the Indian Claims Commission. They might fire another one. They 
handle meetings that mean millions of dollars to the tribe but he 
said you couM not get them over into the white man's politics and 
many whites frankly do not want them over th^re because they are 
in the mqriority in certain counties. ■ 

On the last page ,pf your sta.tement you state that the Bureau of 
Indian affairs "forced the Indians into modeling their attempts at 
self-govenmient after our ow^n system. I am rattier convinced that 
those parts of our system which they have most effectively incorpo-. 
rated are among the least desirable. That is, low-level ward politics 
and practices to obtain votes, to gain special privileges and to fight 
the BIA." 

In your statement, were you referring to the Indians' participation 
in outside politics like county or. State or national or were you refer- 
ring to intertribal politics? 

Dr. Marttk. I partly had both in mind, but basically on tribal 
I>r'liti»::s on the reservations, 

Senator Yarborough. You w^ere relat;ing basically to that? 

Dr. Maktin. That is right, but so far as the BIA and the Congress 
] is concerned, some Qi these people, I do not know how many,, are very 
adept at thi-eatening the Bur^^au of Indian Affaii's. It is a profoundly 
illuminating and rather shocking exT)©rienc6 to be sitting in an office 
of a rather high-level BIA official and have a call come in from a 
Senator or Congressman inquiring about the complaint of some Indian 
constituent. This causes tremendous anxiety arid tremors throughout 
tlie orgimization. 

Senator Yarborough. What organization? Indian organization or 
BIA? 

Dr.. Martin. BTA. And this is why I think we ne^d to look very 
carefully at the Congress, BIA and the Indian relationship. This is 
stated explicitly in the testimony. Many times — and this is not time 
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only of BIA — many Fculeral afrencies spend tremendous amounts of 
time responding to telephone calls f mm Congressmen inquiring about 
some complaint. Now, this call may be very routine, and the member' 
of the Congres is only duly fulfilling his role by makbig the tel^ • ^ne 
call. But what is routine for the Congressman is one terribl;^ r.sis, 
you know, on the other side of town . 

Senator Yarborough. Well, that may be a little — sounds a little .bit 
relieving to Members of Congi-ess because from our exj^erience we had' 
the. idea that they filed them in waste basket 13 and we never got a • 
response. . , • 

Dr. SLiRTTN-. That happens also. 

Senator Yarborough. Tl^at is the most encouraging testimony I' 
have heard in the 11 years I, have l>een tiying to get some Bureau to^ 
list-en to some complaint^. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Mariix. I think it callsSfor something to be done. Tlie procedure 
should not create excessive anxiety; it should not take j:)eo2)le off the 
job at hand to send them scuriying off tiying to collect information 
out of data systems which are not always organized to pmvide infor- 
mation .such as that requested . 

Senator Yarborough. Bureaucracy is so regimented mv experience 
is if an average citizen write?? and complains he gets a bnislioff ; he 
gets not King. It takes an elective I'epresentative depending on.^'otes of 
the pco2:jlc to spark lliein into responding. That is one reason many 
people are mad at the Federal Government today. If they go into 
a post office they are treated courteously because the postmaster has 
to get ap})ointed by the politician but we have people tell us that is 
the only Federal ofiico wliere we get good treatment. 

Dr. Marhx. I could not agree more. 

Senator Yarhorough. Thoy build their own cocoon and say no- 
body can pierce this.exteri or. . 

Dr. Martin. I could not agree more. But with programs which are 
trying to correct errors and damage of several generations — at least 
100 yeai^ or more, raises serious questions in my mind as to whether 
an organization operated by^ bureaucratic principles can do an effec- 
tive job of working with peo]:>le. Working with things, perhaps, yes. 
It seems to me that our creativity is being tested hei*e, that is, can we 
set up governmental programs freed of shackling bureaucratic pro- 
tocol and regulations? AYhether we can or not, I think we must try, 
but I agree that political representation, is an absolute must. 

Senator Moxdale. I can give you many examples of this v^here a . 
politician interfered with bureaucracy. We had an awful time getting 
public housing on the reservations of Minnesota. By all standards in 
the Public Housing xVct they should have been built first on Minnesota 
Indian reservations but the .public housing authority and the BIA 
regional office for some reason that nsver satisfied me, could never get 
around to approving housing. It just could not be done. And we held 
meetings for over a year asking questions and I am sure creating flurries 
and finally we had a big summit conference in Minneapolis and t]ip 
same bureaucrats who had not been , working stood up and started 
asking a bunch of questions, the same ones w^e asked them a year a^o ^ 
and I just, to put it mildly, just raised a little hell and that made bad 
publicity — but since then we have had $8 million for the housing. . The 
health of those Indians is much better. Tlie doctor tells me the best 
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thing you can do for a fiunily living on a dirt floor, and the tempera- 
ture goes at least 30 or 40 below sometimes, Is to get them decent hous- 
ing. This was a case whore inertia and built-ii) rigidities and some 
uvmnalyzed reluctance to extend long existing Federal programs to the 
American Indians in my State could only be broken by some outsider 
who was willing to just kick the bureaucracy all around the room. 

Now, they are very i^)roud of it and L had some underground help in 
the agency tluit luurslipped me information. One of them was threat- 
ened oecjuisfA they found out wliere I was getting my data. 

Now, it is untidy, it is tragic, and I think the main point, if I nnder- 
sto')d your testimony, is that it woidd be far better if through restrnc- 
tui ing of government the Indians were better able to speak and care 
for tliemselves because in a sense, their welfare depends on having a 
Senator wlio is responsive. Once again, a dependency that they should 
not have to have. They ought to be able to speak for themselves and 
then it does not make as much difference who happens to be their 
sj)()n?or in some remote public office. 

I think that should be tlie point and I think it is exceedingly well 
taken. 

I would like to ask— — 

Senator Yarbouoixmi. May I insert — pardon the interruption, but 
T am (hu* in an executive committee meeting at 11 :30, trying to vote out 
bills, and 1 am forced to leave. I just want to say. Doctor, that my 
experii'Ucc here j^arallels that of the distinguished Senator from 
^Iinnesr)ta. One plione Vail mav cause a flurry of papers and shufiling 
but you have got to follow through with about a year's work and 
mayi)e a public luearing ])efore a 'congressional committee before you 
really mo\"c anybody down there to do anything. I fear that excitement 
is surface. I fi'el the papers are sluitlled on the surface. I do not think 
one phone call from Congress gets through, 

Seruitor ^loNnALE, I would like to say before yon leave, Senator 
Yarbo rough, a very important American just came into the room, the 
m'W State ciiairman of the Mississippi Democratic Part}^, Dr. Aaron 
]h*nry, really one of the courageous men in our time. 

Senator Yaijrououou, I am glad to join the chairman in welcoming 
yon bcTv. I leave, gt^ntlemeu, m)t tlirough lack of interest but we have 
an executive committee meeting to try to vote bills out. That requires 
a li\ e quoiaini. I nnist go. 

Thank you very nuich. I am very much interested in this subject. 

Senator Moxj).\u:. Tliank you: I am going to ask one question, not 
now, but for the record, on ycur exjierience in the Madeii-a Ilesidential 
( \aitcr \rhi<'h I nndorstand you worked with. "We wiii send" the question 
to ^■ou b\- nuiil and if voii can res])ond M*e will appreciate it. 

Dr. M'aktix. I'll beVla.d to.— - 

Senator AfoxuALi:. ft is a general area of inquiry, and, of roursc. to 
;dl the witnesses wc would a[)[U'eciate any othei- comments you think 
yon should nuike for the record, ^^'e will include them at that point. 

Thank you very, very much for your testimony. 

1 )r. Lj:()X. Tlnnk you. . 

StMiatv)?- M()\j>Ar,]:. Our next wtoiess — we ha\'e another team of wit- 
nesses, ^A'illiani Byler, executive director of the Association on Ameri- 
rM\ Indian All'airs, and Dr. Daniel J. O'Connell, psychiatrist and 
niember of the facu/y of the IlaT.V'tn'd School of Public Health and 
'»xe(Uitive secretary of the Xatioiu\l Committee on Indian HeaUh. 

^'ou nuiv proceed in any way vou N:ish. Mr. Byler. 

O 
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STATEMENT OP WILLIAM BYLEE, EXECTJTIYE DI2ECT0R OF THE 
ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN AEFAlRS, NEW YOHK CITY, 
ACCOMPANIED BY DANIEL J. O'CONNELL, M.D., PSYCHIATRIST 
AND MEMBER OF THE FACULTY OF THE HARVARD SCHOOL OF 
PFBLIC HEALTH, AND EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE ON INDIAN HEALTH OF THE ASSOCIATION 
ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS, NEW YOPK CITY 

Mr, Byler. I have a very brief statement. My name is William By- 
ler. I am executive director of the Association on American Indian 
AtFaii*s,.a nonprofit citizens* orgivnization of some 30,000 members, I am 
accompained oy Dr. Daniel J. O'Connell, psychiatrist, who is the 
executive secretary of the Association's National Committee on Indian 
Health. 

After a few introductory remarks by me, Dr. O'Connell will discuss 
some aspects of contemporary Indian experience which relate to the 
mental liealth of Indian people today. 

The Association on American Indian Affairs shares with Indian 
tribes across the country sorrow at the loss of Robert Keni^dy. Dr. 
O'Connell and I would like to urge that the tasks he began here with 
you be continued in the next Congress and that the mandate of the 
subcommittee be renewed. 

We would like to suggest that the work not just end in a report be- 
caiise we have had reports before — witness the ilerriam report — but 
that it result in legislation that can help Indian i^eople realize the goal 
they seek to achieve and that is an exemplary school system. 

When the appointment of this subcommittee was announced a year 
ago we looked forward to^-its entry into the field of Indian affairs 
with great enthusiasm. The association welcomed the opportunity to 
testify before it, and Iliff McKay and Dr. O'Connell appeared on our 
belialf at the initial hearing held on December 13, 1967. 

We followed with great interest the subcommittee-s progress across 
the Nation as it sought out the ideas of the Indian people themselves 
about what the^- want their schools and the lives of their children 
to be like. 

These hearings have made it clear that Indian communities want 
their children to ha^'e an educational experience that is more humane 
and more relevant to Indian life and Indian yalues than any that exists 
today. Many Indian tribes have expressed an eagerness to assume 
responsibility for community control of their own schools with con-,, 
tinned Federal funding. 

We believe that these hearings have already had an important impact 
on the course of Indian affairs. The issues that have been raised are 
reflected in the President's special message to Congi-ess on Indian 
affairs and in the BIA's greater responsiveness to the aspirations 
of Indian people and in the events that fake place on the reservations 

There are some that say the problems of Indian communities should'' 
not be exposed to public scrutihy, that reference to alcoholism, suicide 
rates, broken homes, foster care, somehow damasres, the very people 
we are all interested in working with. We do not subscribe to that view. 

The American Indian rCvServations are communities in crisis and 
^^^'^re is evidence to suggest that our present educational program con- 
[ p-butes to the disintegration of the community and of the family and 
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to the social nialtuljustinent of many of the children. Conversely, the 
environment in wiiicli the children live often places severe handicaps 
on their ability to learn in school. 

We hope that the subcommittee will not neglect to examine the 
problems of Indian education in the broader perspective of child 
welfare. 

HEW Secretary Wilbur Col mi liiis recently autliorized a study into 
the problems of Indian child welfare and w^e can all learn froni its 
findings.and reconunendations. 

It is from this broader perspective that Dr. O^Connell will discuss 
the mental health implications of Indian education today. 

Thank you. 

Senator Mondale, Dr, O'ConnelL 

Dr. 0-CoNXFjj.. Thank you very much. Senator. I am very honored 
to be asked to appear this morning and I would make the further de- 
mand on your patience to allow me to read a very brief opening 
statement. I 

Senator MokoALE. By all means. 

Dr. O'CoNNELL. In December of 1967 w^e first had the opportunity 
to appear before this subcommittee w^hen it launched its investigation 
to problems in Indian education. At that time we pointed to the situ- 
ation of early separation from the family setting which is the usual 
accompaniment of the educational process for so many Indian chil- 
dren ; 83 percent of Navajo children, ages 6 through 9, for example, 
live at boarding schools or otf-reservation boarding dormitories. At 
that time we lay emphasis on the ps^'chological hazards which may well 
result from premature separation from the family setting, and urged 
that a major effort be made in the direction of phasing out of board- 
ing school placement for Indian children in the primary years and 
that one objective of this subcommittee be to explore means of pro- 
viding local schooling for the very young. 

We also called attention at the time to the serious mental health 
problem existing at the boarding high schools. Indeed, the term "board- 
mg school" is something of a misnomer for many of these schools, since 
at least in the East, it tends to be associated with an optimal rather 
than an inferior educational experience. Many of the boarding schools, 
particularly at the high school level, have come to serve as residential 
I placement centers, to which youngsters are sent because of faxnilial, 
/ social, behavioral, or emotional problems. Placement away from the 
I home or community setting is employed as a means of resolving or re- 
lieving these problems. The schools, themselves, however, lack the 
orientation or facilities to provide the kind of rehabilitative-thera- 
peutic services w'liich would be needed to aid the youngster in coping 
with the personal or fam.ilial crisis w^hich led to his placement at the 
• boarding facility in the first place. The schools are thus forced into 
the role of holdmg institutions, where the goals of the formal educa- 
tional process are thwarted by the unresolved problems which led to 
institutionalization in the first place. Here I would applaud Dr. Leon's 
recommendation that we call a spade a spade and accept the boarding 
schools for what they are, institutions to which disturbed individuals 
are sent for one i-eason or another, and cease to consider them primarily 
educational institutions but ratlier to transform them into therapeutic 
institutions. 
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Senator Mondale. Right now from your description they can be 
likened to a juvenile detention center of a custodial nature where no or 
iittle rehabilitation occurs. They are removed from their families and 
their society and to u distant point, and I would guess that like many of 
•our juvenile detention centers around the country in the same condition, 
they actually produce a lot more trouble than fchey solve, 

Dr, O'CoNNELL. I think that is certainly true, I think that it would 
be unfair to say tliat in any one school you would have aU juvenile be- 
iiavioral problems. You have quite a variety of reasons for placement 
but certainly juvenile behavioral disorders would be one, and for the 
range of problems there is little facility for applying therapeutic in- 
terventions, rehabilitation, psychological counseliiig, et cetera. 

I think Dr. Leon's suggestion is a truly creative one and it would, 
of course require providing adequate resources to make it possible, in 
terms of money, persomiel, the kinds of prof essional .staffing that Dr. 
Leon was suggest mg, 

Tlie Association on American Indian Affairs has indeed been grati- 
fied by tlie effective efforts of this subcommittee in elucidating the 
many problems of Indian education and,4n particular, in highlighting 
the inental health aspect of these problems through its reaching out to 
clarify and to understand the impact on individual Indian children 
of the educational systems to which they must relate. 

We would like now to place emphasis on certain general considera- 
tions of Indian education and certain aspects of contemporary Indian 
life which relate to the problem of Indian education. If Indian edu- 
cation has been a failure, it lias not been because of lack (fi effort or 
dedication on the part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. While at some 
stages in the ])istory of Indian education in our country, de-Indianiza- 
tion and complete cultural assimilation have been the stated policy, at 
other times, and ]iaL*tlcularly recently, there has been a genuine attempt 
c.n the paii: of some segments of the BlA educational system to 
identify and foster tribal culture and values as an aid to positive 
psYchoiogical development. This latter approach, unfortunately, has 
never enjoyed wide application in Indian education, but it is by no 
means new to it, and there are current attempts within the Bureau to 
extend its efforts in this direction. In considering the dilemma of 
Indian education, it is not sufficient to focus attention solely on the 
{ulministrative and teaching functions — ^nor is it fair to place the sole 
responsibility for its failures on the teachers and administrators. 

To ??nderstand th'e failures and to suggest remedies, we must look 
beyond these functions to the entire context of contemporary Indian 
]ife to which they must relate. Here we would place emphasis on the 
need to view environment in its total reality. Indian education. has 
failed to bear fruit because it has not offered an experience which could 
be integrated within the expectable life pattern of most Indians; 
because the school system itself (like other administrative interven- 
tions into the lives of Indian people) adds to the psycholo^tical and 
social disruption which the Indian child endures: because the condi- 
tions of economic deprivation and psychosocial disinte.<Tration prev- 
alent in many Indian communities place these communities beyond 
the grasp of a standard modern American educational enterprise, 
based as it is on certain -A^alues, assumptions, expectations, and motiva- 
tions which are part of the input of family, pupil, teacher, administra- 
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tor and of the ^tire/iommunity in a niiddle-class American school 
system. V.y'^ 

Without now attempting to review once again tlie entire range of 
problems in Indian education and the sorry toll taken among tlie 
Indian people themselves by the monumental environmental prob- 
lems which they face, wo would j)refer this morning to liighlight a 
few general aspects of Indian administration bearing on tlie soundness 
of Indian societal life and the task of Indian education. Hoping not 
to appear glib or smug, wo would suggest that in our administrative 
attempts to alleviate problems, we have, in no small measure, intensi- 
fied these problems. First of all, the schools themselves must be in- 
cluded in any cataloging of the potentially damaging experiences 
faced by Indian children. This is not because of malevolence or mis- 
feasance on the part of scliool administrators or teacliers, but stems 
rather from the often unrecognized conflict between the larger con- 
temporary American culture of wliich the school is the apostle and 
interpreter and native culture which has been the definitive develop- 
mental influence upon the child in his preschool years. Dr. Harry 
Saslow, who is already known to this subcommittee since he also 
appeared before it in December of 1967, is one of many investigators 
wlio has indentified this problem. He states : 

The culture shock of having to renounce, with the beginning of school, much 
ot what has hvan learned before school undoes the pattern of trust and personal 
worth develoiK^d up to that time. 

Another authority in the field, Dr. Bernard Spilka at the University 
of Denver, sees the problem in a similar light. He writes: 

The school system contributes toward the feelings of alienation by virtue of 
the abruptness of change in cnHure that it presents and by its concentration 
upon the defense of that culture. 

Both of these observations by the way, appear in Dr. Saslow's report 
included in the symposiiuA on the Mental Health of tlie ^Vmerican 
Indian sponsored by the Association on American Indian Affairs 
wliich was held at tlie annual meeting of t^he American Psychiatric 
Association in May of 1967 and was published in the American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry in August of this year, 1^ ain submitting a reprint 
of this symposium which. I . would hope couldl be included in the record 
of these piweedings. Dr. Leon was also a paiticipant in that sym- 
posium. ' 

Senator Mon-baue. They are already included. 

Dr, O'CoNNELL. "Whatever the sciope of the problem of cultural 
sliock inherent in the situation of an Indian youngster entering scliool, 
(1)0 damage will be magnified a hundredfold when lie is removed to- 
tally from the home and community and placed in a boarding school. 
Furthermore, when a child is removed from his home for social rea- 
sons, and many boarding school ph? cements are made for social rea- 
sons, tlie problems within tlie family may well be intensified by the 
administrative solution effected. Lot us say, for example, that one or 
both parents have a drinking problem. In order to protect the chil- 
dren from a situation in wliich they may suffer neglect or even abuse, 
we remove them from the liome and place them in a l)oarding sHiool 
or in a foster home. We liave then taken a family on tlie verge of 
disintegration and pushed it over tlie brink. The removal of the chil- 
dren removes the motivation to overcome the ])ro])lem. The impact of 
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the loss of the children only aggravates the emotional problems of 
which the excess drinking was symptomatic, and we may well have 
set into motion a downward spiral from which this family may not 
recover. 

I have mentioned foster care placement in addition to boarding 
school placement. Both loom large in any consideration of the experi- 
ence, of the Indian community today and we would submit that a de- 
tailed consideration of the problems of child welfare is germane to- 
any inquiry in depth into the dilemma of Indian education. 

In our earlier testimony we related some facts and figures on the 
extent of boarding school placement. I would offer here a few figures 
on foster bare and adoptive placements to illustrate the extent of ad- 
ministrative disruption of Indian family life, however well meaning. 

In the States of North and South, Dakota approximately 17 times 
as many Indian children as white children are m foster-home place- 
ment. In Montana Indian children are placed in foster homes at 10 
times tlie national foster home placement rate. In your own State of 
Minnesota, Senator Mondale, the rate of placement of Indian children 
in foster homes is 24 times the national' rate, and one out of every 67 
Indian children is adopted in Minnesota as compared with one out of 
every 1,111 children for the country as a whole. 

Senator M ondale, You mean adopted as adopted children in an- 
other family or adopted for foster home care purposes? 

Dr. O'CoNNELL. No. The first figure represented foster 'home place- 
ment. The second one represents permanent adoptive placement. 

Senator Mondale. Is that a Minnesota figure ? 

Dr. O'CoNNELL. Minnesota ; yes. 

Senator Mondale. So that one Indian child out of every 67 is 
adopted in Minnesota. 
Dr. O'CoNNELL. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. Compared to a national average of one out of 
every 1,111 children. 

Dr. O'CoNNELL. That is right. 

The^ie figures are cited, not to impute malevolent intent^to those ad- 
ministering services to Indian families in crises, but to iiiustrate the 
scope of the problem of family breakdown and to suggest that in our 
"well-meaning efforts to serve these families, we only intensify the pace 
of their disintegration. 

.Senator Mondale. Can we go back to those fibres? Do we have 
any figures on how many of these children placed in foster homes are 
with Indian families as distinguished from white families? 

Dr. O'CoNNELL. I do not think we have that for Minnesota. 

Senator Mondat^. I would assume foster home placement with 
Indian families with the same culture might be less disruptive than 
a non-Indian family. \ 

Dr. O'CoNNELL. In general most\foster home placements of Indian 
children arc not with Indian f amilii^. They are to non-Indian families, 
most frequently off the roservatioi6[r 

Senator Mondale. Are those figures available on white-Indian 
breakdown in foster homes? 1 , 

Mr. Byler. The Bureau of tedian Affairs has not in any central 
place these figure^, but by contacting each area office, the area office can 
often supply infctoiation as t^o^jswraher or not these were in Indian or 
non-Indian homes.^ ^-^^ — ^ 
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Senator Mondalk. Are you in a position where you can got some 
tigures for tliat and submit tliem for the record ? 
Mr. BvLEK. Yes. 

Dr. O'Cqnnell. We certainly can; yes. 
Senator ^loND.vLE Veiy well. 

Dr. O'CoxNELi^. In viewing the problem of Indian education, Indian 
welfare, and Indian life in general, we would call for a basic shift 
in per-spcctive. Rather than flie administrative model which seeks to 
resolve a family crisis througli removal of the most vulnerable mem- 
bers, wo would suggest a medical-epidemiological model. First, there 
is a need to identity the extent and tlie parfcicuhu's of the psychosocial 
breakdown which we would attempt to modify. Then, viewing the 
particular conununity or the particular family as the object of our 
intervention, we would seek to .apply a therapeutic-rehabilitative 
intervention^ the object of which would be to assist this particular 
family or this particular community toward reintegration. 

When we speak in terms as broad as these, naturally we will touch 
on aspects of Indian life broader than the scope and function of the 
school system. Such an approach calls for congruent planning, wdiich 
would include economic and community development as well as edu- 
cational, welfare, legal and health services. 

But for these other aspects, as well as in education, there will be 
certain common features. There is, fii-st of all, the need to recognize the 
veiy great differences among Indian tribes and communities, with 
respect to cultural determinants, degree of cultural survival and status 
of psychosocial intcgi'ation, that is, the "health" of the community as 
a viable social unit. For .some Indian communities a primary task will 
bo to preserve the heritage of the past and the cohesive social forces 
which that heritage fosters, while at the same time effecting a social 
and economic ti-ansition which will prepare the tribe for the opportu- 
nities and challenges of a teclmological age. For other tribes a major 
task will be to reintegrate the disintegrated social elements in their 
community. No single approach is going to be applicable to all Indian 
tribes and communities. 

There is as well a need for maximum involvement of the Indian 
people to be served in the decisionmaking process which is to affect 
their lives so radically either in educational or other programmatic 
interventions. 

We would suggest that Indian education needs to be considered in 
the larger context of Indian child welfare in general. It is the total 
environment of the child that the educator must address himself to 
if he is to undprstand the children he would educate and be successful 
in reaching thorn. We would support the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in its contemplated investigation of problems in 
Indian child welfare, and would hope that any such investigation 
would attempt to delineate the problem in relation to the quite distinct 
environments of the ditFerent tribes and localities, that approaches to 
providing remedies bo b^ised on the model of providing rehabilitative 
services to families and communities in crisis rather than extending the 
baleful practice of the wholesale separating of Indian children from 
tlieir home or community environment. 

Finally, we do not wish to cast ourselves in the role of presenting 
new thoughts or unique insights w]ii(!]i purport to hold the solution 
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to the dilemmas of Indian education. I would quote from a report 
commissioned by the Interior Department itself, the substance of 
which is echoed in our remarks this morning ; 

The first and foremost need in Indian education is a change in point of view. 
Whatever may have been the omcial governmental attitude, education for the 
Indian in the past has proceeded largely on the theory that it is necesary to 
remove the Indian child as far as possible from his home environment; whereas 
the modern point of view in education and social work lays stress on upbringing 
in the natural setting of home and family life. The Indian educational enterprise 
is peculiarly in need of the kind of approach that recognizes this principle; that 
is less concerned with a conventional school system and more with the under- 
standing of human beings. ^ 

The methods must be adapted to individual abilities; interests^ and" needs, 
Indian tribes and individual Indians within the tribes vary so greatly that a 
standard content and method of education no matter how carefully they might be 
prepared, would be worse than futile. 

As may well have been recognized, tlie source from which I am quot- 
ing is the Merriam report, entitled "The Problem of Indian Admin- 
istration" submitted to tlie Secretary of the Interior in 1928, a 
document which has lost little of its timeliness in spite of diligent at- 
tempts over the past 40 years to administer away the problems which 
it so lucidly identifies. 

Senator Mondale. In your testimony you seem to take the essential 
criticism that we have heard from others and then broadened your 
remedy from^ one which includes changes in school admini.strntion or 
decentralization, the mechanics and the philosophy of teaching in the 
school, to include the total environment approach to all the influences 
that bear on a child and his standing in the community. And you make 
these recommendations in a very general sense. 

Do you have any specific recommendations by way of implementing 
this general approach ? 

Dr. O'CoNXELL. Well, I think that there needs to be a way of ap- 
plyino; — of developing and applying a number of individual plans. I 
would stress that one has to view each Indian tribe or community in 
its present-day context, to go there, to work with the tribal leadership 
in identifying the aspirations and needs of the tribe in terms of its 
economic situation and potential, in terms of the form of education 
which would be pertinent, given that particular situation, in terms 
of the degree of social and emotional breakdown in that community. 

I think that we need to develop a series of individual plans applicable 
to the individual locality. And again, I would say there is not any 
one answer. There is not any one pi'ogram. It has been an attempt to 
apply a single program across the board, I think, that has gotten 
us nito some of the difficulty that we are in. 

Senator Moxuale. If we take the position that tJiese schools should 
be therapeutic, in your judgment, which agency should administer it, 
the BIA or the Division of Indian Health ? 

Dr. O'CoNNKLL. I think in line with the recommendations that Dr. 
Leon has made that administratively to implement these recommend- 
ations one would have to remove the boarding .schools from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs entirely and assign responsibility for them as thera- 
peutic institutions to the Division of Indian Health, at the same time 
putting at the disposition of the Division of Indian Health the kind 
of resources that it will need to make these etrective. But, I do not think 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs is set up to administer the kind of 
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services which ar^essentially raedical services, medical-psychiatric 
services. So, I woiilU think that it would be better to take them out 
of the control of the Bureau and give them to^tJie Division of Indian 
Health. 

I would say further alon^ the lines of your earlier question as to 
practical things that could ue done, and m an attempt not to split 
up the functions of education and welfare, that if the Congress decides 
that Indian education would be better administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and. Welfare — and I am not submitting 
that as a recommendation, I think ultimately the Indian people them- 
selves should have something to say about that, but if it is decided 
that that is the best way to achieve the goals of education for the 
Indian people — then, too, the welfare function should not be left in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in the Department of the Interior, 
separate from the educational function* So that if one is transferred, 
I think the two should be transferred. 

Senator Mondale. I sometimes despair about undertaking what I 
would call an objective oriented approach rather than a specific ap- 
proach, even though I am convinced that is the way it must be done. 

For a while I served on the Space Committee. We decided we 
wanted to go to the moon. We did not say, well, we will buy so many 
feet of wire and so much aluminum and train six astronauts and see 
if they can get to the moon. We said, we will do whatever is necessary 
to get to the moon. And as I recall the initial bid for most of the Apollo 
work came out to $65 million. We are now approaching $20 billion and 
we are still moving. 

And while there have been some complaint about the program, there 
have not been any complaints about the way we have approached it. 
In other words, you have to do everything that is necessary to reach the 
objective. 

Somehow when you deal with social problems, we are willing to 
talk loosely about tne objectives but content ourselves in disputes over 
specific aspects. Do we have enough schools? Are they well heated? 
Do we have enough textbooks ? Are buses modern ? Do we have roads ? 

We are willing to be drawn away from the question of whether we 
are achieving that objective into Quibbling over details and I think 
at a great cost because it is only in tne former approach that we realize 
how desperately short we are of our objective, namely, healthy Amer- 
icans pursuing their own sense of self- fulfillment. 

And yet, when you propose, legislation around here you cannot just 
say, well, here is a bill for the better life ; all sums necessary, therefore, 
shall be appropriated. You have to have a spectrum and an array of 
specifics with which one must deal. 

Dr. O^CoNNELii. Well, Dr. I^n in his recommendations talks of the 
need to involve mental health professionals at the planning level, the 
need to give them the power to implement the rehabilitative thruj^t of 
programs for Indian welfare and education. I think this is a very clear 
sugfrestion. I think it is in line with what we are advocatimr, that is, 
a shift in perspective, tliat we view Indian families and Indian com- 
munities in a situation of crisis in which we can make certain inter- 
ventions, and who can make the interventions? Well, social scientists, 
psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers will have something to coiv 
tribute in this area. Community p.sychiatrists in particular have elab- 
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orated a way of looking at these problems that 1 tliink has^ not been 
tuken into account and not been made part of planning. Whil^ we are 
not here outlining a program, we are in fact, preparmg model pro- 
grams at the present time in some of these areas, child welf ark psy- 
chiatric services, et cetera. \ 

But, I do not know that this is really what you w'ant of us at tiliis 
moment, to present specific programs, because again we are left with 
the problem that these cannot be considered applicable across tlie 
board, and the situation must be individualized. \ 

When you talk^l about space I thought vou wei-e going to talk about 
cost, and I would like to cany a bit further a remark that Dr. Men- 
ninger made earlier when he said that we have to view the cost in 
terms of emotional damage tliat we have done and thwarting the 
fulfillment tliat we would hope for, and I would suggest that, whereas 
the cost of providing the kind of individualized localized services that 
we advocate might be very great indeed, in the long run I think 
the economic cost is much less than the economic loss to result from 
the failure of the damaged child to enter into the economic life of the 
country and the need for all kinds of holding services that result, 
whether this be jail or hospitalization or welfare or whatever: 

So, I think the overall cost is much greater by not providing tliese 
services, even though the cost of providing the kind of thing that we 
are advocating is great indeed. 

Senator Mondale. So, it is tragic that the social accountants are 
unable to give us a figure instead of guessing. 

Mr. Btler. Our calling this problem of change in perspective to the 
attention of the committee at tnis time was a very limited objective^ 
ceitainly, but we would hope that the committ^ would invite the 
association, Bureau of Indian Affairs, HEW, and other agencies that 
have appeared or will appear before it to submit some specific detailed 
plans and the costing out of these plans. Clearly you cannot get to the 
moon just with perspective and the Bureau of fiidian Affairs — I know 
there is a lot of thinking over there and in HEW about programs 
they would like to see, but I do not think they have felt that the Con- 
gress would welcome funding the kind of massive programs required 
to do the job. 

Senator Mokdake. The point is very well taken. Anything fiiither ? 

Dr. O'CoNNELL. No. We did work out some figures, although I do 
not have them with me, on the cost of keeping a person in an institu- 
tion for 20 or 30 years, the loss in income had ne been working, et 
cetera, comparijig these with the cost of programs of Indian education, 
and the difference is really astronomical. We will be happy to submit 
some calculations along this line for the subcommittee's consideration. 

Senator Mondaij:. Well, we would most appreciate that. 

A few years ago I saw a study conducted by the Michigan School 
of Social Research in a three- or lour-county area in the Upper Penin- 
sula of an effort to establish an optium correctional program where 
they got the ideal correctional officers fully trained and the ratio of 
officei^s to persons on probation or parole, and they^ established the sys- 
tem and studied it. Then, they made an accounting of the net gain 
or loss without regard to human values, but just dollars and cents, the 
cost to the taxpayer. And it amounted to a million or $2 million dol- 
lars a year in terms of much dramatically reduced service rate, the. 
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sharp reduction in cost of incarceration, the reduced welfare cost be- 
cause the heads of family were back working and the increased taxes 
from i^eople who were being productive and I do not know how many 
human problems are subject to that kind of quantification and neces- 
sarily it is vague, but I wish tliat we would use that approach more 
often. 
Thank you very much. 

At this point in the record I order printed all statements of people 
wlio could not appear to t^tify and other pertinent material orde^-ed 
printed in tlie record or submitted for the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

Suicide Among the Cheyenne Indians 

(By Larry Dizmang, M.D., Special Assistant, Center for.; Studies of Suicide 
Prevention, National Institute of Mental Health) 

This is an initial follow-up report regarding my recent involvement with the 
Northern Cheyenne Indians and the problem of suicide in their tribe. The Initial 
"cry for help" was made at tlie Los Angeles Suicide Prevention Center In June, 
3966, when a social worker nt the Crow Agency Hospital in Montana called, 
asking for help and advice. The first call was prompted by three highly lethal 
suicide attempts which occurred in a period of five days just priot- to his call. 
The three adolescent boys had all used guns and in each case only accidentally 
survived. The first boy put a gun to his head but he survived as the bullet hit 
his skuil and glanced off. The other two hoys also had similar kinds of very 
narrow misses. The initial recommendation to the Crow Agency was that they 
attempt to talk with these boya and get as much information about what v^^^s go- 
ing on as possible. It was at this point I found oat about the problem and i:^^8e 
weeks later I was able to visit 'the reservation. 

Before we examine the present situation it is important to have a certain 
amount of historical perspective. This will enable us to better understand the 
process that has resulted in the current reality with which these people are try- 
ing to adapt 

The Northern Cheyenne Indians can be traced back to the lake country 
in Michigan many himdreds of years ago. They were basically an agricultural 
people living in small scattered camps. They did not have horses and did very 
little hunting which for them was only a secondary means of obtaining food. 
Around 1760 the horse was first introduced and over the next generation they 
rapidly modified their agrarian way of life and became a migrant people. Their 
new mobility allowed them to follow the buffalo herds, they became nomadic 
and over a period of the next 100 years, they finally wound up In Montana and 
the Dakotas. During their early agricultural history, they were known to be a 
very peaceful people. Their new-found mobility, however, began to create many 
territorial disputes with other tribes and they quickly developed fighting skills. 

As the white man moved West, the various tribes attempted to defend them- 
selves and their territory but one by one they were defeated, the Cheyenne being 
one of the last such tribes. Their greatest battle was with Custer in 1876; they 
:ind the Sioux were attacked and Custer and his men were totally "wiped out. 
There wasn't one white man left to tell about this battle and the Indians returned 
})f>me hoping that the white man would finally leave them alone. Twenty years 
latter, however, the white man did return and the Cheyenne were defeated and 
taken captive. At this point they were transported to Oklahoma and there as- 
si^rned to a reservation. This was not their country, however, and a small band 
decided they would rather die trying to escape back to their own country than 
to live in Oklahoma. Some of them did manage to escape and It took a year to 
get from Oklahoma back to their home land. Their history tells us of overwhelm- 
ing numbers of soldiers who at various times almost managed to trap them ; they 
went through a terrible winter and finally arrived a year after starting with 
half of their original number still alive but sick and weak and it was then the 
araiy finally caught up with them. The Indfans refused to go back with the 
ultimatum, that they would die of starvation or fighting before they wonUl 
return. Congress finally agreed to give them some land and a reservation was 
created in Montana. 
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Th0 Cheyenne were given 445,000 acres of land, much of which was bare and 
desolate. It was about 65 miles south and east of what is presently Billings, 
Montana. By this time the buffalo were gone ; the Cheyenne had since lost their 
agricultural skills and thus they had no source of food. With no other alterna- 
tives available to them, they became welfare recipients. The government began 
providing food and the vicious cycle of dependency began. 

In their child rearing practices the Cheyenne were very concerned about what 
Konrad Lorentz terras intra-specific aggression. The Cheyenne child learned very 
t'arly that the expression of aggreas^ion towards another Cheyenne was forbid- 
den. Punishment for violating this rule did not in turn involve physical rebuff 
but verbal shaming. Thus by the time the Cheyenne had reached adulthood he 
had a very strong inhibition to the expression of aggression to any member of 
his own iwople. One of the "approved" ways for the Cheyenne child to deal with 
hiri aggression was to become involved in mock battles with the "enemy" or to 
enact a Imffalo hunt. 

The Cheyenne were well known for their bravery iind skill as hunters and 
warriors and their childhood games were well suited to preparation for adult-'' 
hocMl. Aggression towards another Cheyenne was seen as an act against the tribe 
and was punished severely. Murder of another Cheyenne was a blight against all 
the people and it required a long and complicated ritual of "cleansing of the 
arrows" to undo the bad luck that would otherwi^*e befall them. The punishment 
for murder was complete banish meat from the tribe for a period of four years. 
If one could survive that, he could be reassimilated into the tribe, exonerated. 
Most f>ersons never returned from such banishment, however, not because they 
were not able to physically survive but because the psychological trauma was 
u-sually unbearable. 

Suicide among the Northern Cheyenne males was rare in their early history. 
If a man became depressed or lost face for some reason he usually organized a 
war party and either performed some feat of bravery during th? ensuing battle, 
wliich would relieve his depression, or he got himself killed. This is similar to 
what we now refer to as provoked homicide. There were certain kinds of events 
that would often result in such behavior. For example, it was the brother's role 
to arrange for his sister^s marriage. If a brother arranged a marriage and she 
refusticl. the brother was terribly offended and usually organized a war party im- 
nimliately and often did not return, having died in battle. Suicide among tlie 
females was known in the early history of the tribe although it was not conmion. 
1?he situations in which suicide occurred were usually related to an unhappy,, 
cruel or childless marriage. In most females, suicide was accomplished by hanging. 

Suicide was treated as if it were a homicide and the elaborate "purification 
of the arrows" was necessary in order to relieve the trible of the stigma. On the 
other hand, there was not the taboo against killing one's self as there was in ' 
killing another Cheyenne. They seemed to have the attitude that if a man killed 
himself, he probably had good reason for his act. 

Another interesting facet ,of the suicide-homicide problem is that if one in- 
dividual clearly provoked another into the act of suicide, It was considered a 
homicide and the provoking individual was punished accordingly. An example 
would be a mother who severely shamed her daughter as a punishment for some 
misdeed. If the daughter in turn suicided because of her mother's severe punish- 
ment, the tribe treated the event as if it were a homicide by the mother. 

One of the major rituals in addition to the "cleansing of the arrows" was the 
Sun Dance. This dance was not unique to the Cheyenne but it had been modified 
over the years and it was generally an annual occasion. The aspect of this ritual 
I want to bring attention to is that part which involves aelf-mutilative behavior. 
It was of course highly regarded to have carried out brave ^nd life endangering 
acts during battle, but another and at least as important way for a man to demon- 
strate his bravery and renew or add to his self esteem was to participate in the 
self-torture part of the Sun Dance. 

The motives behind Cheyenne war parties are very interesting. They apparently 
were not primarily designed to kill for the sake of killing and unless there was a 
very specific reason to seek out revenge on a particular group their war parties 
were not to kill but to conv.t coups. Counting coups roincides with what we pres- 
ently call one-upsmanship. It was like a game and the goal was to "^e how many 
coups one could count in a particular raid. One of the best ways to make points 
was to sneak into an eneiriy camp when it was raining and steal as many horses 
as your party could handle without getting caught. The sound of the rain on the 
tepees muflled the sounds of the intruders, but if you were discovered a battle 
obviously ensued. In battle the best kind of coup was to be able to get in close 
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enough to tlio onumy to touch hhn without having to kill him or got lulled in the- 
process. If you hud to kill the enemy, it still counted but not a.s much. Purt of 
this "war game" even in the face of a massacre was to allow at least one mun ou 
the enemy side to survive so that he could go back and describe in great detail 
what had happened. These various battles would then be recounted over and over 
again and the heroic deeds of each warrior would be carefully elaborated. 

My main point is that, the Cheyenne had evolved very speciH(r taboos on 
intra-specific aggression and very si>eciHc and elaborate way.s to express aggres- 
sion either towards other tribes or towards themselves in some of their rituals. 

All of this information is. a baseline from which we can see the kinds* of 
change that have evolved up to the present time. It is in the context of the 
kinds of changes that have taken place that some of the clues to the present 
suicidal problems exist. You will notice that much of what I have foeussed 
upon has been the culturally derived ways of dealing with aggression and of 
means by which one could demonstrate to the tribe as well as oneself his prowess 
and bravery as a man and thus derive his self-esteem. The amount of self- 
esteem held by an individual or group often determines whether the aggression 
in that individual or group will he directed inward or outward, and so the 
cultural ways of developing, maintaining or renewing self -esteem are quite 
important to understand. 

I would like to return now to the point of final defeat of the Cheyenne 
by the white man. At the timo the reservation was set aside for them in 
Montana, the buffalo as a source of food was gone, and they had lost their 
agricultural skills. Thus the government had no alternative but to ship in 
food to sustain the Indians and a long and painful history of the development 
of a welfare dependency evolved. The Indian quickly lost his self-respect and 
pride as the white man proceeded to "civilize these primitive people." The 
Indians were forbidden to hold their Sun Dance or carry out any other "primi- 
tive and barbaric rituals." In a program to improve health conditions, the men 
were gradually forced to cut their long hair which was a prized symbol of 
their strength. Without elaborating further the Northern Cheyenne were sys- 
tematically stripped of their identity as a proud and strong people and their 
culturally evolved ways of dealing with aggression v/ere abruptly interrupted. 

This very abridgeil history I have given serves as an appropriate background 
for a closer look at what is happening now, particularly as it relates to suicide, 
and more broadly, the mental health problems of these people. Two of the 
major symptoms of the present cultural turmoil are the tremendous rate of 
alcoholism and the very high incidence of suicide. I think it is basically the 
loss of self-esteem and the loss of institutional ways of handling aggression 
and maintaining a vital group cohesiveness that have led the Cheyenne us a 
people to feeling hopelessly helpless. This kind of feeling is intolerable and 
forces a reflex escape reaction Escape can come in the form of intoxication, 
•the development of a state of depressed un involvement with one's self and the 
worlds or suicide. The constructive route of e.soape from a hopeles.s, helpies.^ 
IK>sition is to leave the situation and iaiove towards a more workable solution. 
For the Cheyenne this might be to leave the reservation and enter the white 
man's world, or to evolve a new "subculture" on the reservation or elsewhere. 
For the Northern Cheyenne neither of these has been a workable alternative. 
The reasons for the failure of these last alternatives are complex but I feel 
are the keys to unlocking this hopeless hdpless position in which they iind 
themselves. 

In a very brief way some of the major obstacles blocking the Cheyenne from 
psychologically being able to synthesize his rich heritage with the present day 
world are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Cheyenne is «till the primary language and English remains the secondary 
language. Cheyenne is very difficult and complex and was even used during \Yorld 
War li because it was practically impossible for the Japanese to translate. 
Tlins the Cheyenne still basically "think" in Cheyenne; they rend English and 
speak En/?lisli but do not ''understand" or think in the same way we do. In 
reality, complex abstract conimunicntion with a Cheyenne is very diflicult even 
wheji l>oth jiarties ><pcak the sanje 1/Hignn.trc. 

As tlu» child is growing up, learning Clieyenne. he is sinniltaneonsly saturated 
with Cheyenriej:iess — that is. the old Cheyenne legends and customs and the way 
of life of til e Great Cheyenne are instilled into the child. As the child gains in 
awareness he begins to find that his greatness is no more. The legends and s-tories 
of heroic deeds are only memories now, and he himself feels the defeat. As the 
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cliild reaches adolescence, mu^h of his rebelUotLsness Is directed towaxds the white 
man while the Cheyenne simultaneously feels contempt for his own people at 
having been defeated. The school and mass media only compound the problem 
as the boy learns what the outside and white world is like. At some point the 
white world usually becomes tempting and as the psychological or physical move 
is made to leave the reservation the first real crisis occurs, for along with murder, 
one of the worst crimes a Cheyenne can commit against his people is to desert 
them and this boy has a Cheyenne conscience. There is a tremendous push to 
leave the rose r\'at ion but almost always a greater pull to stay. For those who do 
manage to leave, it is almost always temporary, for the guilt of having left is 
very powerful. The white man's world is not that well understood and the built- 
in feeling of inferiority plus the guilt topple many who manage the Initial "deser- 
tion." The third major problem of those who leave is that the. have '*no place 
to go." When a Negro breaks away from the South, for example, I almost always 
has a Negro commimity to which he can go as an initial stepping-stone before he 
eventually finds his own place in the larger community. This "stepping-stone 
effect" of a friendly community within a larger "unknown'* or "hostile" com- 
munity is almost a necessity for an immigrant of any kind .There are no Cheyenne 
"communities" outside the reservation as a stepping-stone for the few who are 
able to make the initial break. 

On the basis of what I have presented, there still remain the questions "What 
can be done now to alleviate or interrupt the near epidemic of suicide and suicide 
attempts?" and "What can be done on a longer-range basis to resolve some of the 
underlying "social disruption" that is creating a cultural dead end for these 
people?" 

To the first question, the problem is one of identifying particular individuals 
ill trouble early enough to be able to offer them a more constructive alternative. 
Siince there are practically no telephones on the reservation^ the present model 
of an emergency mental health service or suicide prevention program with a 
24-hour telephone answering service is inai)propriate. The next step is to ask 
who are. the "gatekeepers*' of this community, who would most likely come into 
contact with pk)tentiany suicidal persons^ or, conversely, who would most likely 
be sought out by a Cheyenne when he is in psychological trouble? From many 
conversations with the Public Health Service staff, the president and members 
of the tribal council, clergy, the tribal judge; and the VISTA workers, it became 
clear that there are several key groups tiiat presently carry the major gatekeeping 
responsibility for this community. Two of the three adolescents I mentioned in 
\the beginning "cried for help" to two different VISTA workers, and they, in 
Addition to the clergy and a group called the Community Health Workers, appear 
to be the major gatekeepers for this particular community. The Community 
Health Workers are Cheyenne who have received special training primarily in 
public health practices, practical nursing procedures, etc., who are beginning to 
be seen by their people as "where you go for help." 

One way to deal with the immediate problem of suicide and attempted suicide 
in this piirticular community is to take the three primary gatekeeping .groups — 
namely, the clergy, VISTA, and the Community Health Workers and begin 
to sensitize them to listen much more carefully for cries for help and to offer 
them ways in which they might respond to these cries. It would be important 
to help them distinguish the situations which need referral or consultation and 
it would be terribly important foi^theni to have a strong backup "teain" to deal 
with the 'crisis as the gatekeeper finds such individuals. In this particular com-^ 
niunity the backup personnel would be tlie Public Health Service hospital staff. 
There would be nothing more destructive than to set up a sensitive front line 
defense and then not to have readily available backup resources. 

A series of training seminars could be set up for the VISTA workers, the 
clergy and the Community Health Workers, and, simultaneously, another series 
of seminars geared at a professional level would be offered to the hospital staff* 
There are two psychiatrists 60 miles away at the VA Hospital in Sheridan, 
Wyoming, who have already established a consultative relationship with the hos- 
pital staff and they would be included in the professional training seminars. With 
this theoretical plan, then, one would have io. series of three teams; (1) the 
•'gatekeepers" of tlie community who would do much of the primary case find- 
ing; (2) the Public Health Service hospital staff who would take referrials of 
individuals needing Intens-ive medical or psychological help and who would con- 
sult with the ■**07nmunity workers on other cases that could be managed with 
support in the community; (3) the psychiatrists at the VA Hospital who would 
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be the backup team for tht* Public Health Service hospital star for special man- 
agement problems, eontinuluK education, etc; . 

'In considering the overall long-range problems that confront the Imllans, it 
would seem to me that a historical understanding of them as a people and the 
process. that led to their cultural dead-end holds the mdst promise to help them 
find their own way out. If a Cheyenne wants to leave the reservation, he needs 
the tools to funciion in the white man's world. Most specifically, he needs to de- 
velop a concept 4)f the white man's working habits which are contrary to his 
basic way of life. Presently, a X^ghborhood Youth Corps program is being 
started for the adolescents and the response has been overwhelmingly positive. . 
This is a story in itself, and it is uiifortuoately an extremely rare example of a 
program where the adolescents can learn regular work habits, spend their time 
imi>roving theiy reservjition and receive money and satisf^action, and most im- 
portant, ax7i<roval of the tribe for their efforts. 

If the Cheyenne chooses to stay on the reservation and not integrate with tiie 
outside world, the alteniatives open to him for a way to support his family 
other' than by welfare are almost nonexistent The outlets for expenditures of 
his leisure time, if he could find a job, again, are not available^ — so alcohol be- 
comes a close^ friend and ally. Some efforts are being made to create jobs on 
the reseniition and for some leisure time outlets, but the efforts are so smalU 
or are being thrust upon the Indians in such a way that-they provoke rejection 
and are relatively Ineffective. 

The larger problem is basically one of "community organization" In a broad 
se» se. These terribly ^-beaten" people still hold on to a core of pride and self« 
resi^ect they are still basically an industrious and intelligent people and if 
these latent hut dying internal resources could he tapped, the cultural pattern 
of self -renewal rather than self-destruction could be reinstated. 



Pre? ABED Stateme:?t of R. Max Whittier, Attorney at Law, PodATELLO, Idaho, 



Re Shoshone-Bannock Tribes, of Fort Hall Indian Kesebvation, Fort 
Halx, Idaho 

I am R, M. Whittier, Attorney at Law, Pocatello, Idaho, former Tribal At- 
torney of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribe.s, Fort Hall, Idaho. I have been asked 
to give my Impressions as to what some of the basic problems are relating to 
the health and welfare of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation and the Shoshone- 
Bannock Tribes and following are some of the basic thoughts which I have 
■ .:id running through my mind since having the privilege of serving as Tribal 
Attorney : 

I find, generally, that the people as a whole residing on the Fort Hall Indian 
Reservation have a feeling of despair. They all se^m to feel that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has not only destroyed all denires within them for doing some- 
lb iug for themselves, but has becon^ a power wherein they feel that the Indians 
should not be permitted to do anythnig for them.'^elvesj. A few particular examples 
have been where various members of the Tribal organization and the members 
of the Tribe have had problems wherein there should be a judicial determina- 
tion of their rights relating to disputes between the indlviduni Tribal mcr^bers 
and the individual Tribal membe-s.and the Tribal Council, Each and every oc- 
casion wjieh aid and assistance of the Superintendent was sought there has been 
some .wort of procrastinating action trtken» a delay is sought and the matter 
past elections have bet»n held wherein clear evidence existed where there has 
been Intcrferem-e with the various Tribal members in the exerci.se of their legal 
voting rights. 

Complaints have been made to the Superintendent and the Tribal Court and on 
each occasion the complaints have bone unheeded. It; appears that the ruling 
body always has control of the Courts and the Court.s will never take issue with 
any action of the ruling body so as to afford the individual members any relief. 
Attempts have been made to coml)el the Tribal Court to hear the various com- 
jilaints of the Tribal members by way of Writ of Mandates In State Courts and 
Federal Courts but on each occasion the Federal Bureal has stated It has no 
jurisdiction to tell the Tribal Court what it can do and the State Court, although 
reviewing the actiou tli^ Tribal Court, sent it back to the Tribal Court for 
further fli'tion and the Trbal Court then declines to hear the matter further The 
Trtbul members with whom I have dealt have such a feeling of despair relative 
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to the Tribal Couf t system that If they are arrested for any particular offense, 
whether they are guilty or not, the> plead guilty as a matter of course because 
they know that there' is no appellate procedures or courts available to them to 
review the case and. that the Tribal Courts and Tribal Judges run so hund4n-hand 
with the. police and the Tribal group controlling faction of the Tribal Council 
thnt the Tribal Courts judges merely act as nn enforcing arm 6t the governing 
unit without any regard being given to the Constitution and By-Laws governing 
the various functions. Tribal functions, in the, or under the Port Bridger Treaty. 

I have personally gone before the Si\b-Commlttee on Civil Rights of the United 
States Senate — Senator Ervln was< then the Chairman of the Subcommittee — 
and made some of these complaints to the Committee, personally. It appears 
that the complaints were referred to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, they in turn 
reviewed the matters with the Superintendent of the Reservation and no report 
was made as to the outcome of the investigation and the same was permitted 
to die unattended to. I have bad individual Tribal members come to me con- 
ceming gross violations of their civil rights relative to search, seizures, arrests 
ujiu accusations of misconduct which do not fall within the purview of the 
criminal laws. The Tribal Courts have foibid me to appear personally on behalf 
of these Individuals because the 5y-Laws governing the operations cf the Tribal 
Courts forbids any member to appear through an attorney, and I know of some 
Instances where members have been sentenced to terms of imprisonment merely 
because of a^ood faith disagreement within a duly organized meeting. 

It is felt that there will never be any progros? made in the reorganization of 
tlie Tribal Courts until some arm of the Government besides the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs begins to investigate the functions and the problems within the 
Tribe and v itbln the Tribal organizations and the Courts. The law books are 
replete with appeals from various persons not of Indian origin going to the 
Suiireme Court of the United States and obtaining d release because of very, 
very minor violation of Constitutional rights of the subjects, but in the case of 
Jin Indian being accused on an Indian Reservatioii he has but one judge that he 
<'.i\n go before, the judge acts as the prosecutor and the uiiJuJioator end once he 
has ijpokcn there is no appeal. The Constitution and By-laws of the Shoshone- 
Bannock Tribes residing on Fort Hall Indian Reservation calls for the formation 
of a Tribal Appellate Court. None has ever been formed. I personnally have called 
this to the attention of the -Superintendent and asked that he take some action 
to "see that this Apellate Court is formed by appointing, if necessary, qualifled 
individuals to examine the lower Court procedures. Kis response has always 
been, **Well, it is up to the Tribe to do It itself," and there has been no action 
taken, and the Indians of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation go without any 
assurance that they have had their day in Court or any of their constitutional 
rights have been protected. 

I have been shown letters from Senator Church, from Congressman Hansen » 
from Senator Sam Ervin wherein each and every one of them state "V/e are 
investigating these conditions" and after five years oi being associated with the 
Indians of the Fort Hail Indian Reservation, I have not yet to see one afflrma- 
tive step taken to see that the constitutional rights of the Indians ou Fort Hall 
Indian Reservation are being protected. i 

I have many files in my office that should any individual or group desire 
to review some of these abuses of the law and order code on the Fort Hall 
Indian Reservation which I would be happy to discuss, subject to the* approval 
of my clients, to further illustrate the abuses that are taking place in the Tribal 
Courts of thi.s Reservation. 1 might further say that a true Tribal Attorney should 
l>e hire<l for the benefit of these Indians. Under the present state the Tribal At- 
torney Is merely hired to advise the Council^ the Tribal Council, but the indi- 
vidual Indians have no one to turn to except if they should have the financial 
resources to hire one on their own. The Tribal Counsers services are not avail- 
nl)le to the individual Indians as their rights might be affected by the Law and 
Order Code or the Charter governing t:he Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of Fort Fall 
Indian Reservation. It would api>ear to me that if tlie welfaro of the Indians were 
truly the purpose of the Bureau of Indian Affairs that they should make avail- 
able to the Indians a full-time legal advisor on good authority to take positive 
and affirmative action when such need is dictated when the welfare of the 
various Tribal members are concerned. 
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U.S. Skx.\tk, 
WashiHfjtmi, D.C\, Octohcr Ji, lliGS. 

Mr. IlAYMoxi) XAfvAr, 

Chairman, yavajo Tnhal Council, 

Window lioc/c, Ariz, 

1>KAR Mil. Nakai : I i\ni writinj? in rospanso to your rpc«Mit telopC'MUi and the 
brief coverage of our Suheoniniittuo heavinjL,'.s in thu Xavajo TiiM(»s. K is (>\)vu)usl.v 
of great importance to the Xavajo Tribe t hut. the bacl^Ki'ouud, pr.ipo^e and nn-ord 
of these lu'arin^^s he aeeuratoly rei)or ted aiid reetdve every t)i)portunity for 
thoroufjh and constructive discussion. Witii this purpose in mind, I would recom- 
nieiid that you make this letter nvaihihie to local area newspapers and tlie 
Navajo Times. 

The central f'>cus of concern of the Senate Subcouimitti-e on IiuHan Educa- 
tion has i>eeii the welfare of the Indian child, respwt for the int'^'ifrity of the 
Indian family and the cultural back;?round of the Tribe. A substantial public 
r cord has now be(Mi established (nine tield trips/hearings; more -10 Indian 
witnesses have forma lly testified) which indicates that both in the past and 
the present, the cultural background of Indian tribes ViUn l:.e-c-n either nej?lceted 
or abused, the integrity of the Indian family has been overlooked or rejected, 
and th? consecpienoes have been devastating for the welfare of the Indian child. 

The first Sui)couinuttee hearin;;s were held in Washin*jton, D.C. on December 
14 and 15, VMu, At that time, Mr. William Byler, Executive Director of the As- 
sociation on American Indian Affairs and Dr. Dan O'ConneU, a psychiatrist from 
the Harvard School of Publie Health and staff member of the Association, 
testilled to the following effect: 

1. There are approxinuxtely 0,000 Indian eliiUlren 9 years of age and under in 
boarding schools. 

2. Almost s.OOO of these children arc Navajo children. 

3. That to a large extent this is due to a lack of roads on th(^ reservation, aiul 
a crash building program in the 1050's to get the ciiildren into school (there was 
not. school s\>ace for approximately 50% of the Navajo children as late as ll)."0). 

4. That "there is alnu^st universal agreement in the' field of developmental 
psycliology that early separation of the child from the family unit is a destruc- 
tive influence/* 

5. That Navajo parents do not necessarily oppose boarding schools for their 
children but really have no choice when they do feel the schools are an un^uitis- 
faf'tory satisfactory substitute for Navajo family life. 

(I That fnniily relationships are more complex and more important to an 
Indian child than In white society, and crucial to his development of a sense of 
identity. Th\is sejwiration from the family is potentially even more traumatic 
and lestrm tive for the Indian child. 

That boarding schools as they presently exist nre totally inadequate as a 
substitute for parents and family— and even with very substantial improvements 
can never be an adequate substitute for the home and family. 

The oonelusion reached by the Association on American Indian Affairs after 
field investigation, a national conference, discussions and consultation with many 
i)ehavioral scientists was that constructive alternatives to the present system of 
}>oardiiig schools for elementary-sehool-age Navajoa must be found. As a mem- 
ber of its Board of Directors, Mr. Nakai, I am certain that the official position 
of this Organization has been knovm to you for some time, 

During the December hearings, the Bureau of Indian Affairs was asked by 
Senator Paul Fannin to provide the Subcommittee with comfilete information 
(»n the pn'sent locatfon of roads on the rcr-icrw^tion, the locations of the families of 
the children attending each school, a projection of road construction on the reser- 
vation, and well thowcht out alternatives to the practice of boarding schools for 
elementary -school -age children. A resi>onse to date from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has b<K?n incomplete and rather disappointing. The Bureau of Indian 
AlTairs has provided us with very little indication that they are capable or will- 
ing to develoj) constructive alterujitives. Their i>ositi(ui scenes to be that it would 
l)e too exjMMisive to change: the i)roblem is r(»ally not all that serion.s; and that 
after all, h\z boarding schools can provide better education than smaller day 
s«-hools, The Sulx'ommittee considers this position to be niuu'Ceptable. 
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Pour highly qualified and experienced behavioral scientists were asked to 
appear before the Subcomralttee this Pall and testify in regard to this matter. 
Tliey \st?re : 

Dr. Karl Mennlnger, M.D., Chairman of tlie Board, Menninger Founda- 
tion, Senior Consultant, Stone-Brandall Center, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. Robert Leon, M.D., Professor and Chairman, Department of Psychiatry, 
University of Texas Medical School, San Antonio, Texas. 
'Dr. Harry Martin, Ph. D., Professor of Psychology (Sociology), University 
of Texas Medical School, San Antonio, Texas. 

Dr. Daniel O'Connell, M.D., Psychiatrist and meraber of the faculty of the 
Harvard School of Public Health; Executive Se<^-:otary of the National Com- 
mittee on Indian Health of the Association on American Indian Affairs. 
In summary there was strong concurrence ^\^th the Subcommittee on the part 
of each of the witnesses that testified in our recent hearings. As soon as this 
testimony Is printed and available I will seiad you a copy so that you can have 
the benefit of all the testimony at your disposal. 

I am -Jvritlng to Mr. Wilbur Cohen, Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and Mr. Stewart Udali, Secretary of the Department of 
Interior requesting their support in carrying out a detailed examination of this 
problem to include a thorough on-site evaluation by mental health experts. We 
would appretnate your support for our request. In addition, the Subcommittee 
intends to visit the reservation with consultants later this Fall to tlioroughly 
explore nlloonstrucrive alternatives to the present system. 

I look forward to meeting with yon and other members of the Tribal Coiinoil 
to diseass this .natter at greater length later this Fall. The Subcommittee appre- 
ciates your concern and ^velconle your good counsel. 
Sincerely. 

Wayne MoKSE, Chainnmi. 



CiiAiKMAX, Senate Suijcommittek ox Indian Kdtjcation, 
Sc note Ojf/I cc B u il d ifuj, 
WashinfftoHy D.C. 

According to reports in national no^.'.°p?.pers, testimony before your com nut tee 
by Senator Mondale and Dr Carl Menninger has shown the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs boarding schools in an unfavorable light. The Navajo people are quite 
concerne<i about this matter. Will you please advise us what evidence, if any, 
was stibmitted in proof of this adverse testimony. 

To our knowledge no study has ever been made of the results of attendnnee of 
Indians in public selMK)l9 in the United States versus the RIA boarding .s<:'hoois 
on the Xnva jo Reservation. 

BIA boarding schools on the Navajo reservation were l>uilt and are operated 
through the close cooi>eratiou of the Navajo TriiH^ the parents of Indian chil- 
dren, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs If there is a ln'tter way to edueate 
cliiUlren, we think it should be disenssed with the Navajo Ti-il)e and the Navajo 
])Oople. T'ntil that time if. is the request of the Navajo i>eople that the boarding 
school program ^zi the Navajo Reservation I>o expanded by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, working closely "vvith the Navajo Tribe and the Navajo people, and we 
request that this l>e eon tinned until concrete evidence is submitted and that no 
pre<*ipitous action he taken without complete information. 

Raymono Nakai, 
(Jhfiirman, Xai ajo Tribal Couvril. 



r.S. Senate, Strcom mittee on Iniua.v EnrrATTON, 

^vptvmhn' 2;), WOH. 

Pr. KaKE MENNINflEU, 

Stoyir-Rrondall C(' titer, 
ChiraffO, III. 

T)f:au Dr. Mennin(;ek: We apjircciate your willinfrness (o testify before tlic 
Senate SnlK-ommitttM* on Indian Kducation on Oct(^i)er 3, lOOS, Tlie hearings will 
tM^g-in at l):0() a.m. and will i)e held in Room 41i;Vi of the New Senate Offi<e 
Building. Washington, D.C. 

I would like to briefly outline some of the nmjor concerns of the Subconniiittec 
and some of the infonrmtion that has already been establislrerl in i)revious hear- 
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inga. It has been rather well established that the basic policy of the federal 
government toward Indian tribes since the Allotment Act of 1887 has been one 
of coercive assimilation- This appears to at least have been the dominant policy 
dictated by Congress although there have been some variations In the actual ad- 
ministration of Indian Affairs. The Allotment Act of 1887 did tremendous dam- 
age, not only to the land base of Indian tribes, but also to the social and psycho- 
logical viability of their way of life. B-y the 1020's the Amorican Indian had not 
only lost 100 million acres of land but the -hostile dependency syndrome had 
become well established on mo«t reservations. Additional testimony lias indicated 
that despite the reform movements of the SO's the general pressure of the domi- 
nant society on Indian cultures has been destructive. Discrimination and hostility 
ap^ars to be a common phenomena in towns bordering most reservatioiLs. On 
the reservation, government paternalism is emasculating and oppressive. Ilif 
McKay has described this graphically : 

•'The reservation Indian feels like he is under a microscope looking up at the 
white man*s hairy eyeball staring down at him," 

The Subcommittee has had some di^cuity understanding what is happening 
on Indian reservations that we have visited. There appears to be a considerable 
amount of social disorgunizatlon and a general process of cultural disintegration. 
Alcoholism appears to be widespread and a serious problem among every Indian 
group we have visited. Broken families also appear to be a fairly common prob- 
lem. In, addition, we have found high suicide, homocide and accident rates on 
many reservations. Many times it would appear that accidents, particularly car 
accidents, are masked suicides. To cite a few examples of the suicide problem 
which appears to be particularly pronounced during the adolescent years: The 
Busby Boarding School in Montana, the Fort Hall Reservation In Idaho, the 
Quinault Reservation in Washington (in a 5 year period 20 adolescent suicide 
attempts, 10 of which were successful), the tJmatllla Reservation in Oregon, 
and the San Carlos and White Mountain Apache Reservations in Arizona. In ad- 
dition to all of these problems we have also found very high unemployment rates 
on most reservations. I have Included a paper by;Dr, William Kelly which sug- 
gests that much of this unemployment is a function of psychological maladjust- 
ment and is reaUy not "unemployment .at all, but rather something that could be 
better called "idlenei^s". The termination and relocation policies of the 1950's 
are still with us in the 1960'q and rather than alleviate lie problems they ag- 
gravate and reinforce them. 

As early as our first hearings In December of last year, the Subcommittee was 
deeply concerned about the mental health problems of BIA Boarding Schools. 
This problem divides itself jjito two parts as indicated by Senator Kennedy's 
speech at Window Rock, Arizona whJch I have included in the package. The 
Association of American Indian Affairs made a very strong case in our Initial 
hearings that the Boarding Schools for elementary school-age Indian children 
were highly questionable. Senator Kennedy on a number of occasions called 
them "barbaric." I have included a copy of a letter received from a teacher at 
the boarding school at Tuba City, Arizona. It has been Included in our hearing 
record and appears to be a graphic des^rriptlon of what Is presently happening 
to the '8,000 plus Navajo children that can be found in these schools scattered 
across the reservation. I have also enclosed a copy of an article by Dr. John 
Co^Mer, Jr. uescribing practices in one of these boarding schools which most 
people thought had been abolished 40 years ago. I have also enclosed a copy 
of the testimony presented by Dr. Bergman, the PHS Psychiatrist who serves 
the whole Navajo reservation. Senator Fannin has si)eclflcally asked that the 
BIA consiaer alternatives to the present program on the Navajo reservation. 
To date BIA has provided us with very little Indication that they, are capable 
of developing alternatives. Their position seems to be that it would be too ex- 
pensive to change ; the problem is really not all that serious ; and that after all, 
big boarding schools can provide a better education than smaller days schools. 
The Subcommittee considers this position to be totally unacceptable and would 
like to marshal every possible resource to force a change. Testimony' to this 
effect is desired. 

A second problem area that was established in our Initial hearings by Dr. Harry 
Saslow, was the serious inadequacies and menal health problems of the off-reser- 
vation boarding schools. A nnmber of witnesses have testified regarding this 
problem from various parts of the couutry. Some of the problems identified are 
as follows : A large majority of the students have serious emotional or social 
X)roblems before they ever come to school. Some of the schools such as T. Roose- 
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velt Boarding School in Arizona are only masquerading as schools. They are 
really juvenile detention centers with no provision for rehabilitation. Dr. Sas- 
low pointed out that there is no screening process for identifying the problems 
of these students when they come to the school. Even if there were, there is 
little or no provision for treatment. There simply is not any mental health staff- 
ing in any of the off-reservation boarding schools that we know of. Even the 
programs started by Dr. Krush at the two boarding schools in South Dakota 
have been completely washed out The problems of many of these youngsters 
appear to get wor>"e rather than better in the boarding school environment. In 
addition, very little academic progress is made by many of these students. The 
atmosphere of the school is usually authoritarian and repressive. Dormitories 
are often barracks aiid horribly understaffed. Guidance counselors are rarely 
professionals, usually disciplinarians. The quality of administration of both 
on and off reservation boarding schools is very bad. The tendency appears to be 
for the good teachers to get disgusted and leave while mediocre and bad teach- 
ers stay on, some eventually becoming administrators. There is also a tremendous 
amount of shifting of students from school to school which testimny would 
indicate is damaging. There is not one boarding school in the whole BIA system 
which even approaches providing a model program or a "therapeutic commu- 
nity." Obviously the Subconmiittee is seeking additional testimony to substantiate 
the seriousness of the problem and the need for a major overhaul. To be per- 
fectly frank, the Subcommittee feels, and number of witnesses will be testifying 
to tiie effect, that the necessary transformation cannot take place as long as 
the schools remain under the Bureau of Indian Affairs. We would appreciate 
your comments about this, either formally or informally. 

Testimony has also established that many public schools are failing Indian 
children as badly as the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Drojwut rates of many public 
schools run from 40% to as high as 1007o (e.g. Alliance, Nebraska). Research 
conducted by Dr. Bryde and Dr. Spilka demonstrates the profound effect of cul- 
tural alienation in the adolescent years. Dr. Mindell at Pine Ridge has inter- 
viewed a niimJ/Gr of Inditin studfiU.s and found a sJh'iking amount of r^pre.sscd 
self-hatred. These phenomena appear to be common in a number of different 
student populations. 

The Subcommittee is also concerned about the BIA and state welfare prac- 
tices in terms of the placement of considerable numbers of Indian children in 
foster homes, with adopted parents or in boarding schools. Serious questions 
have been raised about the proceiluers used and the general wisdom of such 
welfare practices. Another era of concern is the BIA relocation program where 
there vvrcld appear to be serious mental health hazards which have beiMi given 
inadequati? attention and (along with the four new family residential centers 
which have been contracted out to private industry) there has rarely been mean- 
ingful indepent evaluation or any provision for mental health staff. We would 
appreciate testimony substantiating these problems. 

It is our intention to place the Special Section on "The Mental Health of the 
American Indian" in the August, 1968 issue of The American Journal of Psy- 
chictry, in the official hearing record. We would appreciate any additional docu- 
liients which supi)leinent your testimony. We would also appreciate, if you are not 
ijringing prepared v/ritten testimony, having available several copies of a two to 
thre<^ imge smamary of your testimony for newspaper reporters. 

W^e consider these hearings to be of considerable importance to the Subcom- 
niittee and look forward to seeing you on October 1. 
Sincerely, 

Adrian L. Pabmetek, 

Staff Director. 



India.v Kuucation* 

We are nil indebted to riiilleo Xash for starting off this Couference where it 
should )»ogin. in the real history of American Indian education. Rut this history, 
stiirtii)^' wifh General Pratt and Carlisle Indian Boarding School. I fear is not tlie 
consistent trail to enlightenment that Dr. Nash's accoiuit suggests. 



♦This is a coinmentnry on the Prorcrdinps of The XntinnnI Research Covfrrt ncv of 
American fiulian hUlucnUon by John CoMUt -Ir. T felt that Profi'swor CoUIjt s idfas aro ho 
much u imrt of the Pro(.'«€(/(«0s that It ahouhl be distributed to all tlios*' who particlpatfuK 
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Certainly the Merkini Keport was a very enlightening, and progrressive report, 
yet I do not agree that it had the educating effects that it intended. Change has 
come very slov.»ly in Indian schools, and with disastrous set-backs. To be sure, 
change has also come slovviy in American, education at large and for similar 
reasons. Nothing is more bound by culture (than schools. We make lightning 
developments in radionics, but not in the value-laden territory of the schools. 
Schools as institutions are cultures unto themselves. No educational system has 
a more resilient culture than BIA. 

Indian Service education began in two direction.?, first by General Pratt of 
the United States Army and then by missionaries. Both school systems shared 
in common the concept that Indian culture stood in the way of Americanization 
and therefore of progress. The scholastically excellent Presbyterian mission 
school at Ganado, Arizona, displayed above its main gate until just a few years 
ago, a large sign ''Tradition Is The Enemy of Progress." As recently, a' field 
worker recorded in the Methodist Ixmrding school at Farmington this prayer : — 
"Dear Lord, help me not hate my mother and father." The assumption that tlie 
Meriam Report coiAcOtevl such educfltiomil beliefs is untrue. In fact today i have 
an account from a boarding school'' on the Navajo that philosophically matches 
the practices of the Carlisle Boarding School. For example, children are beaten, 
pervasive attacks are made against their cultural beliefs, classes start with the 
Lord's Prayer, and teachers advoc&te the free labor of Navajo girls in their 
homes, doing laundry, scrubbing floors etc. etc. all done on students' after school 
time, "to teach them tho American way of housekeeping." Likely this does no 
serious damage to Indian students, but it does reveal that BIA teacher-school 
culture does not always change as it should. 

We should not talk of history without reviewing how the BIA.at one point DID 
tiT to follow the ad\ice of the Meriam Report. No educational history is more 
revealing than tlmt of the Day School program that was initiated on the Navajo 
about a decade after the Meriam Report was released. No one in our Conference 
mentioned this drauuitic failure in ideal solutions. Indeed — this was the Mermm 
Report in action, 

M the crisis of stock reduction on the Navajo, the need for grass-roots educa- 
tion was paramount. Visiouaires con.sidered that the Navajo must be completely 
re-educated in land use and conservation. An;cng other goals, an accelerated 
Community Day School program was going to fulfil this adult orientation as 
well as the tKiucation of children. The Day School program was to be a valiant 
fling in the opposite direction from the menace of the boarding school. The crisis 
atmosphere of the New Deal sent white teachers in Navajo skirts into rservation 
schools — "to bring education to the community." in the remotest sections of the 
reservations day schools were constructed rapidly of locally quarried sandstone. 
Tliese buildings stand today, like the hogan-shaped structures at Navajo Moun- 
tain, or the alwindoned schoolplants of Moenavi near Talia and Birnams, South 
of Fruitland. Laundries, blacksmith shops and sewing rooms were designe<i into 
the plants to bring the adults into the schools. Texts were written in Navajo and 
English about Navajo life, illustrated by Indian artists, Similar bi-lingual or 
native-oriented texts were produced for other Indian groups, even for the Eskimo 
in Alaska. The New Day of education seemed to have come to the American 
Indian. 

In practice it had not. Twenty or thirty years after TTTt« rovoluLiuii, forty 
years after the Meriam Report, Indian education has too often eased back into 
its familiar shape, despite the small evolutions, which havel>^ti many. 

Hvv: could such an idm\ approach as the Navajo Com ?n unity Day Sclmol Pro- 
gram fail? It failed because RIA and American values at large could not change 
as fast as school design. It was the BIA who admini.'^tered these "ideal" schools, 
and it was the formidable bureaucracy, the public culture of politicians and the 
private culture of BIA i>ersonnel. and above all the white Christian niiddlo-class 
of all America that doomed this new horizon of education to failure. Historians 
can correctly point out that the Second World Wnr interrupted the program, 
but the point is when it stopped it never '^furtcd a //a hi — until Navajos cut of their 
own intelligence conceived the spirit and substance of culturally determined com- 
mimity involved education. 

IToir Indian is the Prohlcm of American Indian f'Jdueaiiott f 

^lany wise observers at this Conference have raised this {picstion. Po.ssiI)ly 
it has been the consideration of the Indian situation as an isolated probhMii that 
has been cause of much of its misunderstandiiig. If we have reached a turning 
point toward progress it is, 1 l)olieve, the new landscapt', in which we see the 
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Indian "problem" an being only one part of a national and world necessity of 
liberating and giving enerides to unrecognized and often exploited peoples who 
are different and often antagonistic to our schemes, whose destinies are evolving 
on other planes of history than our own. In the past we have looked down upon 
them as lesser, indeed inferior, people. Thankfully, we no longer refer to master 
and follower races (because the national and world conflicts over our righteous- 
ness no longer can be isolated to any such distinct groups). As one of our Con- 
ference fellows pointed out, the Amish are suffering the same educational diffi- 
culties as the American Indian. 

When we involve ourselves with the American Indian problem, or the Afro- 
American problem, what indeed are we dealing with? Bluntly, we are dealing 
with civilized destiny that cerUiinly is our own. The Indian problem of self 
detexmimKl survival, is our own individual survival. As Jack Forbes pointed out, 
"Indian problems are generated by white men, unsolved without the changes 
in white men. The white man cannot pretend to be the doctor ; he the siclcnesn.''' 

I believe our sophistication about culture and personality has gone far enough 
to view the developuiental needs of an Indian child or a Mexican American child 
in the .^uue way we would view the needs of our own children. Tlie structural 
failure so common in the minority i>ersonality can hapi>eu anywhere now under 
our fa(K>less mechani-stic system. J Inch of the Indian child's problem, or the strug- 
gle for adjustment of the relocated Indian in Los Angeles, is critically just the 
struggle for existence of the individual, ANY individual in this dangerously 
alienated world we live in. 

In another breath, as we observe our anxieties about native people yielding 
their culture to "T>rogress", what we are anxious about is that they might be- 
come as vapid, sit poless, and alienated as WE. Our rush to preserve culture 
has nothing much to do with the exotics of difference. is people we loish to 
mve, their special sensitivities, their intelligence, their courage and independ- 
ence. I believe this is what is deeply buried in bilingualism, and cultural plural- 
ism. Anthropologists know the difference between . the lithe, coordinated, and 
astute native from his brother who has left the forest for the colonial existence 
of white man's society. Many times in this Conference, speal^ers have referred 
to the statistics that Indian children can succeed well until the fourth grade and 
then their record plunges till they drop out. Ninety percent of California In- 
dians dropped out of high school fifteen years ago. Now the record has been 
paralleled by the Negroes, who also do well through the fourth grade. What 
happens after the fourth grade and eighth year of life? Here the resilience of 
the native personality ©f the child begins to crumble; the Indian child or Mexi- 
can American, Negro, or indeed Anglo-Saxon who suffers ^he similar circum- 
stance of coming to the realization that the life style of his family or group is 
despised. The failure in Indian education is not an Indian failure. Rather it 
is the failure of any child exposed to the same kind of personality damage. 

Bernard Spilka feels that the commonality of the Indian failure is simply 
poverty. Indeed this is shared among all our depressed groups. But we must 
examine with caution just what is in poverty that is so debilitating. Regardless 
of the scheme of poverty^ be it exploitation or nutrition, rhe debilitating factor 
is primarily psychological. John Reyna, Taos Indian, made the statement to 
Vice President Humphrey at a conference on the war on poverty "The admin- 
istrators shoul'l know about the poverty of the spirit which for the Indian is 
far more terrible than the poverty of materialism." Reyna insisted that it was 
the poverty of the .spirit that must be overcome in the war on poverty or the 
program would fail to relieve the oppression of the American Indian- Again, 
this afiliction of poverty, the hunger of the spirit, Is no isolated Indian hunger. 
Indeed this IS poverty no matter by what road you arrive at such deprivation. 

The exciting opportunity of working with Indian educaton is that the solu- 
tions that have been suggested by this Conference are directly relevant to the 
education or marginal people anywhere. Applied anthropology in particular 
should take great interest in this problem for I believe some of the principles 
that have come out of work such as the Peru Cornell Project in Vicos and many 
aspects of Peace Corps experience throw direct light on the dilemma of Indian 
schools. I feel if solutions are achieved in such demonstration schools as Rough 
Rock, they will be applicable to the problem of education for the Mexican 
American, the migrants pouring in from Hong Kong, the Afro-Americans and 
certainly the Amish communities of Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 
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The Failure of Indian Education 

Precisely how does the Indian student fail? Simply- by not flnishing school? 
There is really only one issue in Indian education, or" any education for that 
matter, and that is nurturing effectabillty, or if you please, intelligence! The 
failure is that American Indians hare been losing effectnbility ever since the 
BIA attempted their education. Paul Goodman refers to this process as "com- 
pulsory mia-educatlon" — school experience that is demoting rather than 
additive. ... 

Indian school failures (after all the students don't ALL fall) present them- 
selves as Individuals with limited or injured intelligence. They exhibit what 
appears as retardation. Actually this is personality or psychic damage that 
operates to keep the individual on an unachieving unperceptive and unmotivated 
level. In some cases, with Indian students who have pushed into college, the 
results may take highly neurotic forms and may appear as a variety of schizo- 
phrenia. Students say of this Indian friend, ''He's just a mixed up kid ..." 

The compulsory mis-education of the Indian child performs to aiTest his 
emotional development and breaks the continuity of his liiielligence. What can 
happen is no mystery. By the time he is six or eight he already has fifty percent 
of his intelligence. Xou may call this native intelligence, if you like. We assume 
that intelligence has been developed through language and cultural circum- 
stance, and this intelligence can only be fluently expressed through a special 
linguistic system, and a variety of cultural determined situations plus val&es. 
In other words, his first intelligence has been formed to cope with specialized 
environment, of culture plus ecology. 

Now, change all these circumstances, forbid him tbe linguistic expression of 
his intelligence, and rapidly you have a very repressed and nnresponsive child. 
Rapid change has knocked out his eoimnunications system. The new cultural 
cues signal no Intelligent response. Now the teacher assumes "these California 
Indians just aren't very smart." With this perspective it is easy to see why an 
Indian child so often simply sits at the back of the room. 

Along with compulsory ml3-educatlon, comes a barrage attack on the self- 
image. This Ima^e is of course culturally endowed. And if this image cracks, 
out leaks aU the energy, and you have an unmotivated low-achieving student. 

All this describes not only Indian education but most efforts of education 
iicrosa culture. The damage to the Navajo child may be no greater than the 
damage to the Mexican- American child, or any chUd for that matter whose 
effectabillty and self image have been smashed. 

The general solutions offered by interdisciplinarlan thinking at this Confer- 
ence all point to preventing the personality damage. So many of us at this 
Conference recognize that the fault of the Indian school, or the missionary 
school is their negative effect on the functioning personality of the child. We 
know this can happen In any schooL 

Basically the problem of Indian education is as simple or as monolithic as 
the clash between American or Western values and intelligence and aP ^ther 
non-Western systems of good living and intelligence. Our solutions must rest 
in the common dominators of all cultures as the basic sources of IntelUgence. 
We continue the development of the native child by reapplying his intelligence 
with little alteration to new problems; this is dynamic acculturation. When 
the Eskimo masters his diesel engine or adjusts his radio compass without 
special training, he is applying directly his full native intelligence to a totally 
strange technology in order to survive! We ask no more or less of Indian 
education. Let ua get all of a child's intelligence into schooling. 

Solutions to l7^dian Education 

After first listening to the push and pnli of ideas at the Conference and then 
reading ui great detail each of tlio panelist's views, I am convinced more than 
ever that our Conference has embraced the problem of identity and alienation 
in our whole society. 

From the fioor tliere was much talk about research. How many Indian.s*' And 
what IS an Indian? The question we are really dealing with was presented 
subtly lu the remarks of Brewtou Berry about the emerging Indian peoi)Ies of 
Delaware and North Carolina. After U-stening to this drama of Lumbis one 
wonders whether bein^: an Indian has any genetic significance ac all. It begins 
to appear that you are as Indian as you wish to be — or as you need to be. The 
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sigrnfflcant act is to HAVE AN IDENTITY, to know who you are, and serious- 
problems begin when you fall to be able to acoinpllsh this. 

Dr. Berry points out the fact that there are far more Indians in America than 
we were led to believe. In 1950 there were no Indians in Delaware. In 1000 there 
were 600. In 1050 the Indian population was 3,000 in North Carolina and by 1960 
Jt was 40,000. We must conclude that in America at large people are keenly 
hiuigry for identity, or from where else would have come all these Indians? This 
need has risen to crlftis proportion. The fulfillment of the need appears far more 
important than any definition of who is an Indian. It follows then that the new 
crisis in Indian education, that has arisen out of their articulate needs, is to 
supply an education that strengthens rather than weakens identity. This seems, 
equally true in Mexican- American and Afro-American schooling. This IS revolu- 
tionary and lays down the ground rules for education across the board for all* 
peoples, and certainly the American Indian. 

It may be difficult to think in terms of solutions if we are not clear.in our own 
minds about goals. Most of us have rejected Indian education's first'.goal, to get 
the Indian to leave his own cultural heritage and become completely part of the- 
Christian white man's culture. This was not an unreasooiable solution when it 
realistically appeared that the Indians were vanishing. Now that we know there- 
are more Indians in the Americas than when Columbus landed, we know the- 
Indians are not vanishing any more than the Afro-Americans are vanishing. 
Ethnically different groups in America are increa.sing rapidly, not vanishing, and* 
so we must conceive of solutions with this reality in mind. > 

If we consider the Indians adjustment is no more ritical than that of the 
Mexican-American's, we have a very clear statement of, evolution in the voice of a 
Texan of Mexican descent. 

"We want equal opportunities for jobs and equal pay for equal work^ We want 
to share the material benefits of American technology. We also want the right 
to be different from the Anglos. We want to maintain the Mexican family, the 
dignity of the individual, and the beauty of the Spanish language. I would never- 
trade Latin dignity for Anglo boisterousness. I don't want to be like my Anglo 
neighbors. I want to be John Salazar, a Mexican- American. This country should 
be big enough to allow us the freedom to be different without being, repressed-*^ 

I beieve this is what Sol Tax was considering when he made his statements- 
outlining his view, research goals, and procedures. "I am concerned with the 
large number who feel it necessary to live in terms of Indian values and retain- 
special relations with their kinfolk and other Indians ... I feel an obligation 
to help them adjust in their own human way to our Impersonal economy . . , if 
they had wanted to become like me they would not now be the subject of programs 
and conferences." 

Edward Spicer adds a further dimension to Sol Tax's words, and that is that 
Indian cultures like most social systems are in a state of evolution. Spicer feel.s 
**esearch on contemporary Indian values, as suggested in reports like The ffopi 
Way, describes Indian cultures . . monolithic entities of some kind in an 
unchanging equilibrium." Many of us feel, I am sure, that this view obscures the 
problem. Spicer points out, "One may assiune that since Indian societies have not 
disappeared, there is an aspect of Indiatf education which has to do with children 
finding ways to relate themselves to Indian societies. Such an alternative ap- 
proach might be regarded as resting on the assumption that Indians are involved^ 
In processes of mutual adaptation of culturally different societies." 

This decision of Indians to remain within their cultural valleys has led to* 
further deprivation, simply because their education never suggested to them that 
they could be both Indians and productive members of American society. Samuel 
Stanley points out how severe this situation can be. "The important point is that 
ft'hen an Indian leaves an Indian community there is a loss in that Indian com- 
munity of much more than a hrain. Now what has been lost, if you like, is a pai!t 
of one's self. And the reason that this occurred is because (the Indian) has been 
defining self, in terms of (his) community ... I think (this) helps to explain 
why it is that many Indians choose — and I like to think it is a matter of choice — 
to remain poor and in situ, instead of getting up and hustling off to the cities. T 
don't think I am saying that Indians like to be poor. Of course they don't But 
when the alternative is to leave the community and raise their standards of; 
living or to remain in the community and tolerate a lower standard of living, r 
think the answer is before your eyes. Many Indians choose to remain in the co«i- 
muriitp even though this means a loxcer standard o/ living.** When we accept this 
reality, and the poverty that is forced on the Indian by this need, we can appreci- 
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ate that oiir solutions must be a two level solution In education, so that Indiana 
do not have to live in poverty to retain the sense of an Indian "self/' 

The experiments of education in the Rough Rock Demonstration School cer- 
tainly stress this two level education. In Rough Rock, Navajos say, **We want our 
children to be first rate Navajos. You have to be first rate on the resen'ation or you 
will be second rate when you get to San Francisco." Or in Stanley's view, you 
will end up poverty stricken on the reservation unless education deals both 
with the Indian as an individual and the community as an Indian world, that 
must function snccessfully within the surrounding white American society. Sec- 
ondly, the Indian as an individual who can function successfully — anywhere in 
the modem patterns. 

Before passing from this issue of cultural pluralism as one basis of educational 
planning we conld well consider Herbert Aurbach's editorial summation that: 
"American society is moving its emphasis on hard work and competitive spirit, 
luto a technological future with more leisure to appreciate and to emulate the life 
styles of the traditional Indian. By the time tins evolution is completed we may 
find ourselves to have assimilated to a greater degree to the American Indian 
culture than the American Indian to our culture. Therefore educational plans for 
the Indian populations should carefully take into account the value of the 
traditional Indian with emphasis on helping to preserve these valves," 

One great value of schooling Indians in their culture may be ihat they can 
survive to be our teachers. If an ideal solution is achieved in the Indian school, 
the student .should be in a position not only to educate each other but even as 
importantly to educate their teachers too. This is the dynamic two-way process of 
education. 

High among solutions considered is the shape of the Indian child's classroom 
and who will be the teachers? If we accept that Indian education is not a 
remote problem, but one shared in common fwith the Mexican-American school, 
or ghetto schools in our great cities, then we can go where the action is, where 
really dangerous issues lie among our urban minority peoples. There are solu- 
tions for the Indians among the Mennonltes. There are also solutions for them 
in the great American slums, which have yielded less to the millions spent on 
education than have the American Indians living in what many call our 
rural slums. 

Unslumming and reeducating poverty's children at once offers us parallel 
solutions. In the eyes of such researchers as Jane Jacobs (The Life and Death 
of Oreat American Cities), unslunualng must be from within. Students of the 
New Deal know that all outside initiated rehabilitation projects failed. Edu- 
cation and unslumming or redeveloping are functionally the" same inside job. 
Each must educate within the same school room : The community.* A share 
of the teachers of renewal and redevelopment must come from the community 
or education never begins. The only solution yet for the i)overty area school 
is to involve the whole community in education. Only this approach will hold 
together the functioning unit of children, adults, and family. This is essential 
to any significant social change. Here we bow to the reality that we must 
deal with an equlllbrious whole, but we consider this scheme a dynamic one 
rather than an unchanging model. 

The number one killer in Indian education is the separation that has been 
demanded between the child, family, and community. This one practice Is 
enough to negate the whole educational process. Day school^ are not nearly 
enough. The issue is participation, not location that makes the difference. Only 
the concept of the community school allows for this holistic accomplishment. 
(Ideally, middle class white parents demand this of their children's schools. 
Why not Indians' parents?); 

What Is the essential relationship between community and school? The com- 
munlty must feel It too Is educating the child, and to accept this transmission 
there must be both bilmgualism and cultural pluralism. 

Many members of the panel have stressed the importance of teaching English 
as a second language, though none has directly stated why this is so essential 
in Indian schools. Most leave the issue as simply a process of more rapidly 
and intelligently learning English. 

If we stop at this, we are by-passing th^ critical value of English as a second 
language. We return to the initial concept of this writing, effectabllity and 
intelligence. When we mute a child's first language we are destroying the 



♦ In this view, nny enclare of vnhie-relfttod people functions as a coramimlty source. 
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system by which the Indian child thinks and expresses his intelligence. In the 
mixed cross cultural classroom this image Is absurd* The Indian child and the 
white child are supposed to compete in learning. The white child chums aht»ad 
in an undisturbed "cognitive linguistic system. The Indian child must hold up 
significant cognition until he learns the master communication system, English. 
Learning English Is comparable to a white child's learning French, just ONE 
of the significant learning opportunities. There is no reason why an Indian 
child can't learn mathematics In Navajo, and learn them equally well and just 
as fast as white students learning in HIS native English. 

The public schools of San Anto^uo, Texas have faced this. The Issue is 
educate the Mexican child. After three generations of effort this had not boen 
satisfactorily accomplished. So finally the schools have given up tJio struggle 
of fighting Spanish. Instead they are beginning to swing with it. "If the Mexi- 
can child insists (and because he insists he critically needs) to speak Spanish, 
then teach him fluent Spanish. Start education in Spanish, find the principles 
in the first language, and maybe learning English will not he* snch a hurdle." 
Sixty classrooms in San Antonio are now bilingual and culturally plural in 
hopes of breaking the educational stalemate. I see no reason why an Indian 
or a Mexican can't continue to think beautifully and effectively in his first 
language for the rest of his life. 

There Is still a further value In the native tongue and that is that it keeps 
the personality in a functioning" whole and possibly allows for more Internaliza- 
tion and educational reasoning. In this case ^e consider laBguage as culture. 
Miles Zlntz contributed this very significant note, "Mrs. Lenore Wolf, Director 
of the Head Start program at Laguna, reports that young children from 
Pajuate know the mother tongue quite well and they learn English concepts 
faster than the New Laguna children who know very little of the mother tongue. 

James Ofilcer's BIA experiences have revealed singular achievements in both 
areas of bilingualism and biculturism. Speaking of the Alaska Indian com- 
munity of Metlakatla— "All the Indians there speak fluent Tsimshlan ; they 
also speak fluent English. They are high achievers In school — above average 
for Alaska In their scores on standard achievement tests. Why? What is there 
about the Annetta Island situation that Is unique?" Here is a circumstance 
that parallels Laguna In the Southwest. "We talk of problems of bicnlturallsm." 
Ofllcer again notes. "Among the best achievers — if that's not a nasty term in 
this crowd — in BIA schools are the Hopl children. Is there a problem of 
biculturism with respect to the Hopl? I think we would agree that the Hopis 
have retained a great deal of their pre-contact culture ... at least relative 
to other tribes.'* 

As we examine the record more and more evidence turns up that quite func- 
tionally the child with a whole culture has a greater chance of retaining a whole 
personality than a child from a lost or fractured culture, and we all agree, that 
the effective person operates out of a highly organized sense of self. All of us» 
Indian or white, black or brown, can learn from these observations. Culture 
IS the functioning framework of the Individual. As Ttuth Benedict reported 
the proverb of the California Indians* "In the beginning God gave to every 
people a cup of clay, and from this cup they drink their life. Our cups are 
broken, and my people will now pass away." 

I end this writing with words of Miles Zintz. He speaks as a practical 
teacher, dedicated in his efforts to education. His words from an Indian stu- 
dent speak of the critical Issn^ of this Conference, and surely sum up the 
frustration of Indian education. "I love you for the help you gave me — ^whlch 
I really needed — when I was In the University. And I hate you because you 
tried to take the Indian out of me." Zlntz concludes, "I knew I had tried to 
help him but I didn't even know he thought I tried to take anything away. 
I was certainly not aware that I'd tried to reduce his Indianness." 
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Mental Health AcrrivniES in the Indian Health PBOORAii 

(By Marion Andrews, U.8 T-Jepartnieut of Health, Eklucation, and Welfare, 
Public Health Service, Division of Indian Health) 

Foreword 

This pamphlet has been prepared in response to numerous requests from 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, for information 
about activities in the mental health field among Amor lean Indians and Alaska 
Natives. 

Although comprehensive mental health planning is still in a developing stage, 
psychiatric services to these Americans have increased in each of the past few 
years. This booklet deals witli mental health activities past and present, and 
with trends in mental health planning for the future. 



Mental Health Services to Reservation Indians 

I. Backgrotnid 

Developments in the understanding and treatment of mental illness 
among American Indians and Alaska Natives has paralleled develoimients 
in this field among other Americans, and for many years mentally ill Indians 
received services of more or less the same quality and kind as those generally 
available to the rest of the population. Indians with symptoms of emotional 
or mental illness were diagnosed by general practitioners in Indian facilities or 
through contract arrangements and were Institutionalized in off-reservation 
facilities, mostly state hospitals. Only one institution was devoted exclusively 
to the case of mentally lU Indians: an asylvna in Oanton, S. Dak., which was 
destroyed by fire In 1934. The Canton patients were transferred to St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, Washington, D.C., where hospitalization of dibiturbed or 
mentally ret^arded Indians whose families could not manage them was con- 
tinued until recent years. 

Federal health services for Indians began under War Department auspices 
in the early 1800's. In 1849 the responsibility was transferred to the newly t reated 
Department of the Interior where the scope of services was gradually expanded. 
On July 1, 1D55, the Congress transferred the responsibility to the Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and in the following 
decade the pattern of diagnosis and service began to change. The Division 
established in 1955 a policy of treating patients as close to their home states as 
nosslble and made plans accordingly for the transfer of 83 Indian patients 
then living in St. Elizabeths. Today only four aged Indian patients remain at 
St. Elizabeths. One is too ill to be moved and plans are being explored to return 
the other three to special care facilities in their home states. 

II. Dcv€lop7n€iits from 1955-1965 

Between 1955 and 1965, the sArvices generally available to emotionally dis- 
turbed Indians continued to be mostly diagnostic evaluations and institutional 
care. With rare exceptions, in-patient care was still in state hospitals, when the 
Jurisdictional confusion permitted.* 

The chief exception to utilizing only state hospitals for theraiwutlc purposes 
was the program developed in one of the Division's hosptials. Phoenix ^Medical 
Center, where therapy was provided two days a week in family clinics by con- 
tract psychiatrists and hospital social workers. In addition, this Area which in- 
cludes parts of Arizona, C^ilifornia, Nevada and Utah, began to purchase 
short term hospital care from a private institution in Phoenix for patients 
with a favorable prognosis. For long-term patients, the Phoenix Area used the 
State hospitals, as did the other Areas. 



^ JuriRdietionrJ problems affpctinj^ mentnlly 111 IndlanH are reported solved In most Arens 
pxci'pt RiHl Ivake, Minnesota and in throa eountiep of South Dakota where the county judgos 
disavow iiuy jurisdictional resiiuuylhillt.v for renervatiou Indians. 
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About the same time, the Alaska Medical Center in Anchorage also began pur- 
chasing some evaluative and consultative services from private psychiatrists to 
supplement the services available from the State Menetal Health Program, 
Ix)ng-term therapy in institutiona was provided first imder territorial, and 
later under state auspices. The Division of Indian Health social workers 
in the Anchorage Hospital and later at Mt Edgecumbe collaborated with the 
Alaska mental health social workers and public health nurses to obtain social 
data and to prepare patients for treatment Credit should also go to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs which provided much background information through 
the records of its Welfare and Law and Order Branches. 

Other general hospitals which began developing' regularly scheduled out- 
patient psychiatric services before 1965 were the Indian facilities at Crow, 
Montana ; Shiprock, New Mexico ; Ft Defiance, Arizona ; and Tahlequah, Okla- 
homa. In addition to the psychiatric services provided on a regular basis to 
patients with emotional problems at 32 of the Division's hospitals. Services 
were provided also by the Bureau of Indian Affairs social workers who served 
uixmrirried mothers, neglected oi' imwanted children, and maladjusted Indians 
not bein^ seen at Division of Indian Health f actllitles. 

The report of the President's Commission on Mental Illness, released in 
1961, emphasized the need for comprehensive community mental health x)rograms 
which included outpatient care and inpatient care near the home community, 
24-hour emergency service, psychiatric consultation and training of staff, con- 
sultation to community agencies, rehabilitation services and after care in the 
home conamunity^ educational activities, and research and evaluation programs. 

With the impetus of the national mental health movement, the Division of 
Indian Health gradually shifted from concentrating on clinical servicer to plan- 
ning and implementing a comprehensive program in which mental health con- 
cepts were Integrated into the daily operation of the staff and were shared with 
the community. 

The first break away from a completely clinically oriented approach to 
mental health came at the Flandreau Boarding School, in the Aberdeen Area 
even before the 1960's. As early as 1956, it became evident to the Area 
directors, of the Division of Indian Health . and of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in Aberdeen, South Dakota that the aggressive behavior of some 
pupils at the Bureau of Indian Affairs Boarding School at Flandreau neces- 
sitated an overview of the emotional health of all the boarding school students. 
At the request of the Division of Indian Health, Dr. Robert Leon, then Psychi- 
atric Consultant of the Public Health Service' Regional . Office at Kansas City, 
Kansas was instrumental In interesting a psychiatrist from Nebraska, Dr, Thad- 
deus Knish, in this challenging situation. 

Dr. Krush, who had had experience with such youngsters in Massachusetts, 
was enaployed by the Division on a part-time basis to make monthly visits to 
the Blandreau School to diagnose and treat some of the more troubled students, 
to hold educational classes for academic, administrative, and maintenance per- 
sonnel of the school, and to provide consultation to the superintendent, to the 
psychiatric worker and to the nurses. 

He also started an operational research project financed by the National 
Institute of Mental Health which employed the services of psychologists; anthro-. 
pologists and three additional social workers. To get a large enough base for the 
study, he Included in the program the students of two other boarding schools as 
well as Flandreau : Pierre and Wahpeton. The study findings were (a) that fre- 
quent changes in the plac*^ment of children were likely to contribute ro the 
formation of personality disorders; (b) off-reservation boarding school young- 
sters presented a more disturbed picture than on-reservation children; (c) the 
psych opathology of these students was so similar to non-Indian children that 
special psychological tests were not required ; and (d) value orientations of North- 
ern Indian groups were much like those of low income non-Indian populations. 

III. DevclopTTimta Since J 965 

The organizational pattern through which the Division of Indian Health 
conducts its activities consists of eight area offices and 83 service units located 
in 24 states with Federal Indian reservations or with Indian populations that 
bear a special relationship to the Federal government. In March 1967, these 83 
service units reported through their respective Area oflSces current mental health 
programs and activities which are geared to meet the needs of the reservation 
Indians. The following report is a summary of the data submitted by the 8 area 
offices. 
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A. Schools 

Although there are variations between schools, cursory surveys have shown 
that at least 30% of the children reporting to •'sick call'* at the boarding school 
clinics have diagnoses with mental health Implications. This Is not surprising 
considering that in some Bureau ot Indian Affairs boarding schools more than 
90% of the students are there for **soclal reasons." This means they cannot attend 
the nearest public school because they lack suitable living conditions or super- 
vision in the home community. The Bureau of Indian Affairs requires that 
children placed In boarding schools for social reasons should be studied by Bureau 
social worker prior to admission. With the intermittent exception of Chemawa, 
Oregon, and Mt. Edgecumbe, Alaska, there are no provisions for regular Bureau 
of Indian Affairs social service coverage ouce the children are In these boarding 
schools. 

.Vfter initiation of a school-centered mental health program at Flandreau, 
iuteretrt In the mental health problems of boarding school students spread rapidly. 
In 1967, regularly scheduled psychiatric consultations were being held, or being 
developed by the Division of Indian Health in at least 12 of the larger boarding 
scho<»ls : Albuquerque, Crowni)<)int, and Shiprock, N. Mex., Haskell, Kans., "In- 
termouutaln, Utah, Busby, Mont. Pine : idge, S.D., Sequoyah, Okla., I*hoenix, 
Ariz.. Shenuan, Calif.. Stewart Sow, and Ohemawa, Oreg. Most of the i)sychia- 
triHis >erviiig these schools are employed under contract to provide diagnostic 
eviihiatlons and re<-oinmendations for students in trouble, and case consultation 
and training for medical and paramedical personnel. Psychiatrists hold group 
discussions and educational seminars for the school counselors, the teachers and 
the srhool adniiniHtrative staff, including dormitory aides. They participate in 
nniltl-ageiicy meetings to promote coordinated program plans and 'effective com- 
nnnilty invoivement. The amount of time devoted to school activities by the con- 
tnict mental health consultants varies from 8 hours a month in the smaller 
schtKvlH to 7r» hours a month at Phoenix. 

In some areas it is possible to contract for mental health services from the 
nearest mental hygiene group which may consist of a complete team of special- 
ists, or only a cUnlcal psychologist and a psychiatricuJoOlal worker, as at Fland- 
reau, Pierre, S.D., Jones Academy, and Chilocco, Okla., and other schools, 
. The Division utilise all well staffed multidiscijyiine mental health clinics when 
they are located in communities near the boarding schools or the reservations. 

When isolated schools like Mt. Edgecumbe, Alaska, are hard to reach by mental 
health consultants, the responsibility of counseling disturbed students and their 
uiwet teachers devolves on the full time i)sychlatrlc social worker employed at 
the nearby Division of Indian Health hospital. 

As the Division of Indian Health social workers, can, they provide consultation 
in medical social work and in mental health concepts to the administrators, 
counselors, teachers and school nurses who are troubled by the deviant behavior 
of some students. They perform casework or group work In some complex sltua- 
taons, prepare social studies and pertinent data when a student's problems are to 
be studied by a mental health team, and they make arrangements for supportive 
^ervic^ in the home community when a student known to them leaves the board- 
ing schooL Theoretically there is medical social work coverage for each boarding 
tiohfX)] because some Division of Indian Health social worker has been assigned 
thi* responsibility of providing social services on request, as time and otlier 
priorities i)ermit. Unfort\nintely, the staff is too small to meet more than one- 
third of all legitimate requests and re ferrals. 

B. General HoHpitaU and Field HcaHh Centers 
1. Pine UidQc, South Dakota 
As far back as 195(5, Indian Triba^ representatives bL»gan addressing personal 
and tribal reqiieatn to the Division of Indian Health for mental health programs 
f(»r the reservation pop\ilation. One of the clearest and most positive requests 
came from Pine Ridge. South Dakota where the Lakota Tuberculosis Committee 
<•< inverted itsrlf in lOijii into the Lakota Tuberculosis and Mental Health 
Comnilttet^ 

In IJKW. plans Were developed for the Pine Ridge reservation pilot mental 
health project. At the request of the Division. Dr. Mabel Ross, child psychiatrist 
and mental health consultant from the National Institute of Mental Health, 
XDinU' two site visits to the Pine Ridjje Reservation with other headquarters staff 
to explore the problems of socialization and dally living, as they were seen, and 
reiH>rted by representative groups of the 10,000 residents of Pine Ridge. On the^ 

^ 1 
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baals of this Interest, a pilot project was developed and a budget request was 
submitted to Cfongress early in 1665, The appropriation passed in the fall of 
1965r and the program was implemented soon thereafter. 

' The mental health program at Pine Ridge is an integral part of the Division 
of Indian Health operations in the Pine Ridge hospital and it^^ field clinics. Men- 
tal health staff attend medical and general staff meetings, serve on administrative 
committees, and live on the reservation the same as the rest of the Division of 
Indian Health staff. 

In June 1967, the staff consisted of a child psychiatrist, a mental health nurse, 
a mental health social worker, an anthropologist, and 8upx>ortlve clerical staff. 
On the general staff of the hospital there were seven other full time doctors, two 
additional social workers, a nutritionist and the usual complement of hospital 
and fleUl health staff. There were ajso two community health aides supported by 
The Of^ce of Economic Opportunity, who made home nursing visits under the 
supervision of a public health nurse working very closely with the mental health 
team. 

The psychiatrist on the mental health team has been providing some clinical 
ovatuations and some therapy to Inpatients and outpatients, but most of Ms 
tinie is spent on consultative services to schools and on educational alms in 
relation to comnumity agencies. He has also been serving as mental health 
consultant to tlie Sioux Sanatorium, Rapid City, South Dakota. The chief re- 
si)onslbility of the anthropologist is to direct the team's effort to obtain, study 
and iumlyze basic de^nographlc and mental ht^lth data and to evaluate the 
progress of the program. Kesi>onsibility for liaison with community agencies and 
«ctio{>ls Is divided between the nurse and the social worker, who provide both 
consulUition and direct services. 

Regular workshops are planned and held' in which leaders in the field of 
mental health l»?ad seminars at Pine Ridge whert^ they discuss, subjects of inter- 
est to tJie Indians, to tlie hospital staff, to the community agehcies, tlic schools, 
the churches, the courts, and business groups. Ttiese are usually one day work- 
Mhojjiy that are repeated on the secojul.day for the benefit of the medical and 
nursing personnel who could not be present on the first day. 

Tlie mental health aspects of tJDo Pine Ridge operation are coordinat^Kl at 
the Area level by a psychiatric social worker under the supt^rvision of the 
Indian Health Area Directt>r. 

Although oflice space for the Pine Ridge meiUal health staff has been sepiirate 
from the re«t of the stiiff, it is plnnmxl to locate them in the hospital when the 
Pine Bldge Haspital is enlarge^l. Also, tentative plans have been discu.^e<l to 
remodel thrw^ hos]>ital patient rooms in such a way that they can be use<l for 
manageable psiychlatric patients when the nml arises. One room may be used 
for males, one f(/r females*, and one can serve as recreation center for MieuK 

2. Anclwraffc, Alaaka 

Wlien the Pine Ridge mental health project was in oi>evatioii for about a year, 
the Division of Indian Health Initiate<l a mental health program In Alaska, 
which is supplementary to the Alaska Stnte mental heiilth program. The divi- 
sion of Indian Health program In Ala.ska arose from the inadequacy of state 
]>sychiatric consultation and of direct serviws in the north and west sections 
of the state that have the hejiviest cx>ncent ration of li:skLmos. A psychiatrist, a 
psychologist, and a mentiil health social worker were added to the Anchorage 
Area Pi vision of Indian Health staff in imo. They have provided i>atlent-centered 
coasultation to the general practitioners in the satellite liospltals and to the 
teachers in Bnrt^au of Indian Affairs schools. The have also a.Si>Isted with co- 
ordhiation of community services with the psychiatric care and other i-elated 
services provided to disturbed patients in Anchorage. Tlie mentil health team 
has als.:> provided vahiable consultation to the general relmbiJitation pvognun 
of the Anchorage Me<Ucal Center and to the Area program staff in their efforts 
to Improve family centered services. 

Tlie Alaska Psychiatric Institute (State Hospital) is locatcHl in Anehorage. 
There a^e also in Anchorage three private psychiatrist,s who serve as contract 
consultants to the Anchorige Medical Center. Generally Xariv(»y ^vho show 
signs <jf emotional disturbance ire discusKOil by the doctors at the satellite 
hospitals with the Area mental health consultant who may authorize their 
referral to the Anchorage Medical CenttT for diagnosis and evaluation. There 
they may be kept for treatment purposes if they can be handled In a general 
hospital, or they may be tninsfernKl to the Alaska Psychiatric Institute. Close 
coUaboraUon and coordination is required berween the Medical Center staff, 
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XXui Uurejui of Indian AJlairs, tho stnlf of tho Alaskn Psycbialric Instil iit<', and 
the Ik'kl staff of the Alaska Health and Vv'olfare Department. 

In the first six months of operation the Ancho^a^?e Area mental health team 
made <«ne vijdt to each of six satellite hospitals and plniined and eondiieted in 
xVnchoruf^e a very suecessful workshop in Community Mental Health \indor Uie 
leadership of a well known i>syehiatrist from Hoston. General prnetitioners in 
thf' .sMtellite hospitals reported that with this team's help, they felt better ahle 
to manage recoviTing patients who w(*r(* on trial honit! visits and to provide 
better niediejd eare to patients whose i)hysieal illnesses had \)syeluatrie impliea- 
tion.s. F<'wer distnrhed patients were sent away from their home eommnnUy for 
eare. At the end of the lirst year of operation, the nnmber of Native patients 
admitted to the Alaska PsycUiatrie Institute from Bethel was down to r)0^/c and 
from Kotzelnie to of the previous year's a(injis.sions. 

As stattKl above, the Indian health program is intended to snpplement services 
provided by Aluskn State Mental Health Division. The state program has been 
operational ordy intermittently htK;anse of st^ilT shorta^'e.s, inadeqnaie funds, 
illnesst's and diflie\dtit'H in travel and eommnnication. With so nnich nueer- 
tainty. it has been ditheidt to develop lonj; term plans for eomprehensive mental 
health st.Tvict's for the Alaska Na<ive peoi)le. 

.1 Wiyuioic Rock, Arizo7ia 
The tiiird psyeliiatrist empU)yed by the Division (m a f nil-time basis was 
added to the otlice at Window Hoek. Ar'r/... in July, I^fif). ^llw Navajo Area ()U\cq 
suivrvisos nnMlieal and health srr\iees f»tr lOP.OOO Navajos living in v^ilaKe$^ 
and isohited j^Tonps seattered thronf;h northern Arizona, western New Mexico, 
and ^onthern Ttah. There are six Division of Indian Health hospitals, three 
lar.i:e health centers and 50 Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding schools located 
on the reservation. 

The Division of Indian Health considtant has been holding regular clinics at 
two large liealtli centers and at five out of six Division of Indian Health hos- 
pitals in the Area, and has li\H.Mi providinj; consultiition to tlie medical oflicers 
of all six hospiials. Additionally, he has lieen b olding traiiung sessions for nnrs- 
in^ personnel who have the skiU and interest to conduct group therapy sessions 
at' tiie (;rowniH)int Hoarding School and for those who usually give foilow-np 
services to imtients in their homes at Kayenta and Tuba City. His educational 
activities include leading" discussion meetings with teachers and dormitory staff 
at tlie Gallup. Ft, Detlance and Tutia City schools to teach them how to evaluate 
and manage behavior problems. 

His research activities hnve betm directed toward preparing a i)ni)er on Navajo 
altitudes toward alcoholism. 

AUb.ough in the beginning this psychiatrist had no inunediate sujiportiug stalT, 
Division of Indian Health social workers and public health nurses, and welfare 
workers from both the I5ureau of Indian AIT .airs am' from the Navajo tribe 
collaborated closely with hinu They shared his interest in arranging for treatment 
of disturlKH] Navajo patients as close to their familiar surroundings as possii)le. 
The pr(d*essi()nal lea'ciership of the Window Rock psyolu'atrfsf was eompiemented 
wi'ih the part-tinu' services of eight private psychiatric consultants frcan .\ll)u- 
(juerqne. Fnnuiiigtou. and Phoenix who a^ceptx:d referrals of Navnjo patients, 
ai^d of the ruental health field sU}f? from the New Mexico Star<' AFcm:.'?] HcaHh 
Program. With this help from mental health si>ecialists, the nund>er ot Navajo 
arlmissions to state hospitals dropped fr(uu ^'11 in to abont 'M) in Pi(»7. 

IV, Othrr Dcrrlopyncyits 

\. lywrcaae in Services 

The progress of the Division's nifutal hea/h program has ivccn acconipaint^l 
by thrcv' otiuT noti<'eal)le developments: (1i ii gi'owing a<'ccittiin«M' of Indian 
referraN by state supported nnMital health c]i ics; (2) tiu' provi^ifm hy Ihern 
of more fr<Tin<'nt and ade(pmte servicer,; and (. l a nuuarkable increase in the 
number of /»ivision of Indian Health hospitals ind nealfh c{>ii'<»rs wiiiefi Inive, 
or are developing. contra<*ts for regularly scheduled i^sychintrie cf)nsuUations. 

For exumpU'. all luniUl\ centers op^^rated by the Division in Washington. 
Oregon. Idaho, Wyoming and nearly ail Jiospitals openited in Sonili I^akofa, 
Nebrnska ami Minnesota have regularly .schedtd(»d visits by psychiatric consult- 
ants. The consultants' duties include responsibility I'er diagnosing ami ccalu- 
nting the c(uiditif):i of referred oatients and the provision of ci>n^ultati ve services 
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to the general practitionera. nursing and social work staff. Some specialists also 
assist Division of Indian Health physicians in coordinating their program for 
emotionally disturbed Indian patients with services of the rapidly multiplying 
public mental health clinics in the neighborhood communities. For example, in 
Minnesota one reservation alone is in the cuchement area of three mental health 
clinics, all of which accept referrals of Indian patients. 

In some states, Montana and Arizona for instance publicly sui)i>orted montal 
health clinics are still too scarce or too remote from the centers of the Indian 
population. 

B. Education and Training 

In addition to the educational efforts referred to in connection with the schools 
and the community mental health programs, the workshop held annually in 
Durant, Oklahoma, sponsored by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Oklahoma South- 
eastern State College, and Division of Indian Health, is noteworthy for the keen 
interest and the parUcipation of a large number of Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
Division of Indian Health employees. Other educational meetings with mental 
health themes (otlier than those with a focus on alcoholism) were the Mt. Edgo- 
cumbe Boarding School workshop of January 19(37, and the Ft. Hall, Idaho con- 
ference on Suicide Prevention in March and June 1907. 

Educationally productive efforts are directed to the training (>f Office of Fco- 
noniic Opportunity health aides. These aides disseminate mental health infor- 
mation to Indian people and serve as liaison between the Division of Indian 
Health mental health teams and the Indian people, especially the families of 
disturbed patients. 

C. Research in Progress and Reported 

In the past six years, a number of researchers from the psychiatric, sociological, 
anthroiwlogical, psychological, and other social science fields have studied mental 
health problems of Indians on reservations. For example, in 1061-1902 a NIMH- 
financed study was conducted in a Division of Indian Health hospital in Okla- 
homa to determine from interview material entered on the Cornell Medical Index 
form and from the patient's clinical chart, correlations for identification of 
emotionally or mentally disturbed Indian patients. Dr. Robert L. Leon and Dr. 
Harry W. Martin from the Psychiatry Department of the University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical School. Dallas provided leadership to the projcx^t which 
was entitled "A Study of Mental Health Among American Indians." The authors 
tentatively concluded that the Cornell Index and the Langer 22-item screening 
devices are relatively effective means for estimating the prevalence of emotional 
disturbance in the Indian population. Bat the largo proi>ortion of "false positivos" 
among the high scorers seemed to reflect a disquietude resulting from socio-cul- 
tural stress and inadequacy, which does not, from a clinical point of view, 
appear as psj-chopathology in the traditional sense. 

On the other hand. Dr. L. G. Nelson, James Dawes and others reported in The 
A^nerican Journal of Psychiatry, June 106^1, that their study of screening for 
emotionally disturbed students in an Indian boarding school in 1003, slioweii the 
Cornell Medical Institute to be a valauble, productive device. 

In 1963. two psychologists. Dr. Joel Greene and Dr. Harry Saslow, and a social 
worker. May Harrover, from Highlands University, Las Veags, New Mexico, be- 
gan studying how to bring about changes of some socially unproductive attitudes 
in the students and in the faculty of the Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding school 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico in order to improve the students* adjustment. In the 
course of the project, this group conducted some extensive in-ser\'ice training for 
the careta;i:ers in tlie boarding school. A write-up of this project which is also 
NIMH-financed, is expected to be completed by May, 1908. 

A basic research study.- also supported by NIMH funds was started al)out 3060 
by Dr. Richard Jessor of the Institute orf Behavioral Sciences, Boulder. Colorado. 
Ho exi)ects to have the results published this fall. This is a study of the lev(^i of 
aspirations^ of three racial groups in a small community in Colorado, the level 
of achievement oi each group, and the degree of dys-f unction as measured in terms 
of overuse of alcohol and other selected indicators of deviant behavior. The find- 
ings seem to indicate that the level of dysfunction and deviance was high amoi\g 
Indians, and low among Anglos and Spanish-Americans. The value of the study 
Is expected to be translating the findings into strategies to be followed in working 
with teaching staff in Bureau of Indian Affairs schools and public schools with 
large numbers of Indian children, and in working with community agencies at 
the reservation level. 
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Other psychiatric studies presented at meetings and later pnbli^ed include : 

1. "Psychiatric Consultation With the Crow and Northern Cheyenne In- 
i^^dians" by Thomas B, Stage. M.D,. Veterans Administration Hospital, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., and Thomas B. Keast, IMvision of Indian Health, social worker, 
Dr, Stage served as psychiatric consultant to the Division of Indian Health 
Hospital at Crow Agency, Mont, in 1963-19C5, The authors demonstrate<l 
that successful psychotherapy can be provided to Indians by personnel who 
are not extensively familiar with Indian culture. They commented on the 
h\^h incidence of psychosomatic illness, alcoholism, and accidental death 
and suggested areas for future exploration, 

2. "Cultural Factors in Casework Treatment with Long Term Hospitaliza- 
tion of Navajo Patients" by Sophie Thompson and Inez Tyler, This was a 
social workers' report on the unexpectedly successful adjustment to reser- 
vation life of a non-English speaking Indian hospitalized for many years at 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D,C, It was published in Social Case 
Work Jounial, April 1965. 

3. "As Long As the Grass is Green and the Waters Flow" by Dr. Theodore 
Knish, Psychiatrist, and John Bjork, Division of Indian Health social worker. 
This is one of several reports on their work at the Flandreau School (See 
page 5 above). The pa^er was given at tlie American Psychiatric Association 
Meeting in New York City, May 7, 1965. 

Another study with mental health implications was reported in 1964 by Drs. 
Murray and Rosalie Wax on Indian education on the Pine Ridge reservation. 
This was financed through a grant from the Office of Education, 

Currently a survey of community mental health resources available to men- 
tally disturbed Indians is being made by Dr, Daniel J. O'Connell for the Associa- 
tion of American Indian Affairs under the supervision of Dr. Alexander Lelghton, 
Harvard School of Public Health. 

A project still in the developmental stage is a study of self-destructive be- 
havior on the Navajo Reservation which will be made by two PHS Commissioned 
Officers Student Training and Extern Program social workers this summer under 
the professional leadership of Ur. Katherine Spencer, Reseach Consultant to the 
Social Work Branch of the Division of Indian Health. 

V. Future 

Plans call for the provision of services by a mental Lealth team in each Area, 
and for close cooperation with the National Institute of Mental Health which has 
been generous with consultative and recruitment assistance. The Division of 
Indian Health staff was increased by two psychiatrists in the calendar year 1067 ; 
one was located in the Alburquerque Area Office In July and one reported to the 
Phoenix Area Office in September, Budgetary requests were also approved for 
additional supportive staff in fiscal year 1968 at Pine Ridge, Albuquerque, and 
Window Rock. 

Plan,s have been proposed for adding psychiatric beds to one or two general 
hospitals on the Navajo reservation. Decision on the proposal will be guidt'd by 
considerations pertinent to standards of care, staffing requirements and compre- 
hensive planning for effective utilization of all available facilities. 



Mental Health 

(By Dr. Robert Hall, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Division of Education, Branch of 
Pupil Personnel Services, Department of the Interior, October 1968) 

At present BIA frequently approaches mental health problems on a crisis 
basis when the paramount need is in the preventive area. S|)oradic efforts to 
mount programs of assistance and prevention have met with initial success but 
also serve to highlight needs that are extant in the BIA school situation. To cite 
but two examples, Krush and Bjork ^ with support from an N.I.M,H. grant con- 
ducted a six year study at an off reservation boarding school (Flandreau) and 
Dr. Robert Bergman* reported some preliminary im^)ressions of the boarding 

1 Krush, Thaddena P., Bjork, John, Mental Health Factors in an Indian Boarding School, 
Mental Hygiene. Vol. 49, No. 1, pp. 94-103. Jan. *65. 

2 Bergman, Robert L., Boarding Schools and Psychological Problems of Indian Children. 
Mimeo 0/19/67. 
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school environment gained while serving as a D.I.H. psychiatrist at Window 
Rock. 

Considering tJie oocial and environmental factors that may precede enrollment 
in a hoarding school Krush and Bjork identified seven "relatively distinct cate- 
gories" within the student population ranging from "individuals of average 
intelligence having relatively stable home backgrounds and capable of doing 
academic high school work" to "individiials having severe emotional conflict, who 
develop psychoneurotic, psychosomatic, or psychotic reactions.'* They also enumer- 
ated five factors affecting the school program and i>opuIatiou as fi)lIows: 1.) staff 
limitations; 2.) students who have failed in public schools (some 10-15 iK'rcent 
of the enrollment at the school under study had failed in public scln>i)ls) attril)U- 
table to i>oor attendan(*e, low academic background and lack of acceptance from 
the community in which they lived; 3.) geographic isolation of the s(*hool from 
the home with attendant home-school communication in*ol)lems ; 4,) instability ()f 
the student enrollment- 10-50 ix'rcent turnover annually; 5.) "that Indian chil- 
dren l)ecome hotter adjustcnl with all people in a coiunumity when they associat" 
witii otlior children in public scIhxjIs.'* Dr. Bergman in liis paper, oiles many 
difficulties and complications and suggest.s among other thinjjr.s, rea rrangcnioiit nt 
.«;chool distribution (i.e. on reservation liigli schools dianued to plementary s<^h(>ols. 
off reservation elementary schools changed to high f^choois), snialhT, moi'c private 
rooms in dormitories and a substantial incn-ase in the dormitory statT. 

Witliout attempting to assess the merits of each paper in terms of specific con- 
cerns or recommendations, they do serve to illustrate the needs of cliildren en- 
rolled in BIA seliools and conc(miitantly sug;;est directions for improvement of 
the preventive mental healtli asj>ects of the total school i)rogram. This is not to 
Bay nothing is being done currently to alleviate many of tlie concerns we iiave 
relative to boarding and day scliool progi-ams; to tlie contrary, we have recently 
expanded our pupil personnel servi(?es staff, sought to integrate program func- 
tions (dormitory-pupil personnel services-academic) and midertalveii several 
pUot projects designed to enhance services to children and to bettor prepjire 
personnel for the schools (ex. Sequoyah Therapeut'c Dormitory, N.A.U. Work- 
shops, N.A,U, Counselor Training Program, etc). 

Rather than discuss these efforts nt lengch it would be i)refcrabl(^ to concentrate 
on the subject of preventive mental health planning. At the outset it seems clear 
that the goals of mental health are both personal and social. Neither represents 
a mutually exclusive realm -for consideration. According tf) Stevenson ^ the per- 
sonal goal is a mentally healthy individual who can pursue reasonable and pur- 
poseful objectives and can make fruitful use of his talents and abilities. He 
has a sense of self-respect, of self-reliance, and of achievement and knows that he 
is liked, or loved and wanted. He has a sense of belonging and of being respected, 
and has learned to accept, respect, and love others. He has a sense of security 
and is reasonably at peace with himself and his environment. From the social 
standpoint mental health prepares the individual to be a happy, productive par- 
ticipant in a dynamic, increasingly technological society. 

Stevenson also posits three broad objectives of the mental health program. 
1.) Restoration of mental health or the reduction or elimination of mental 



2. ) Protection against hazards to mental health — offsetting potential 
causes of mental illness or the preventive aspect. 

3. ) Elevation of mental health — seeking the unrealized potential of 
reasonably well adjusted individuals. 



3 St«'venson, OeorgQ S., Search for Mental Hiuilth, Children ;i : 177-SO, 1950, 

* Stpvenpon. Georp' S., Mental Health Plnttninfj for Social Action, McGraw-Hill. 1050, 
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All uiulerBtaiidUig of tho problem of mental health requires uttentiou to the 
etiology of mental illness as well ; however, it is not the puriK)se of this paper 
to review the various hereditary and environmental factors thought to contribute 
to this problem or the different theoretical constructs found useful in defining 
and seeking resolution of behavioral problems. Instead, we are concerned at this 
juncture, with fostering an attitude and an ai)proach to mental heaUh problems 
in BIA schools which enlists the cooperation of teachers, paraprofessionals and 
{irof<'.ssionals from a host of resources to solve problems as they occur and allevi- 
ate or ameliorate conditions before they cause mental health problems. 

Teachers and parents represent the first line of defense against mental health 
problems for school-age children. They are often the tirst to observe deviant be- 
havior or emotional contlicts which may be the forerunners of more serious 
emotional disturbances. An awarenes*^ at this. level may result in an early and sim- 
ple resolution of a potentially difficult problem or at least insure an appropriate 
referral to other spe<'ijilist.s. A greater awareness and an improved understand- 
ing of inentiil hen 1th problems among teaeliors and parents can also i)rove helpful 
if reniGdiiil processes become necessary as their constant cooi)eration and support 
could substantially aid the rehabilitative process. 

Kather than continue to speculate about the arriiy of sitimtions in which 
knowledge and understanding of the priueipies of mental hygiene would be valu- 
able to teachers, it is apparent that in-service education for our teachers would 
he an essential ingredient in a prevention oriented mental health program. Access 
to other specialists in pupil personnel services (psychologists, guidance counselors, 
school social workers, special educators, etc.) as well as medical personnel (physi- 
cians, psychiatrists, (?tc.) would also provi? critical both from an in-service 
education and service (treatment) standpoint. The team approach to both treat- 
uicnt and prevention of mental health problems is seen as essential. Whether or 
not a child guidance clinic is established next to each school is irrelevant; the 
components a comprehensive school mental health program includes elements 
fouiul in such settings, as well as trained professionals, identification programs, 
teacher screening and preptiration and continuous research and evaluation. 

A preventive mental health program would give attention to the individual 
developmental needs of each child. i*ersoiiality dynamics, human relations and 
sexual adjustment are but a tew o£ the growth and developmental stresses of 
children and adolescents that are within the purview of a preventive mental 
health concept. 

Few school systems have organized mental health programs that afford ade- 
quate diagnostic treatment and consultative services let alone focns on a full 
st:ale prevention program. To an extent BIA and the D,I,H. may have achieved 
comparable status or l)etter with respect to mental health services for Indian 
students as oppoyed to public school students in many systems but there is little 
solace in this realization. For the most part, mental health services for school 
children are regarded at best as promising and more often as totally inadequate. 
Subsinntial inroads hav(« hctMi made through research and to an extent in jiractice 
hut much remains to be accomplished. To achieve our objectives in tl.^e area of 
i>revcntive mental health (and we are in a sense echoing the needs of many school 
systems) we need (1) personnel— professionally prepared and (iualitied for a 
Variety of rt>les on a mental health team. time— tinu> for them to perform tlie 
functions in whicli they are skilled. (.3) leadershif)— to direct such total and 
comi)rehensive efforts, and (4) money. 

Lest it appear that residential (boarding) schools are a primary concern of 
a preventive mental health program been use of the iidtial referen.ce.s cited it 
sh.MiUl be reinteratod that our objective is a comprehensive mental health 
program for all srlmuls, day aifd hoarding. 
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IIental Health Consideuations in the Indian Boarding School Peoqram:^ 

iBy Robert L. Leon, M.D.* assistant professor of psychiatry, University of Texas, 
Southwestern Medical School) 

I have attempted here to gather from my experiences as a consultant for the 
U.S. Public Health Services and from my experiences as a psychiatrist vi^orking 
with children, some information which I hope will be useful to you in dealing 
with the children in the Indian boarding schools. I became interested in the 
problem of Indian children in boarding schools when I was acting as a consultant 

• to the Division of Indian Health in the Aberdeen area oflSce. I should say that 

I have had no direct experience in treating or examining children from these 
schools but I have talked with many people who have been intimately associated 
with the problem. In addition I had the opportunity to help organize the pilot 
program for psychiatric consultatioTi to the Flandreau Boarding School. Ii seems 
to me as a result of my conversations with various people In the field and Wash- 
ington office of the Division of Indian Health, and as r result of some of my 
reading, that very little is definitely known about the emotional problems of the 
children who attend these boarding schools. We do know, however, that these 
problems are tremendous and that the facilities for meeting them at the moment 
are grossly inadequate. Let us first take a look at the extent of the problem with 
which we are dealing. Fiscal year 1957 Statistics Concerning Indian Education^ 
indicates that there are 21,6(55 children in the federally operated Indian board- 
ing schools. There are approximately 3,000 additional children housed in dormi- 
tories operated by the Federal Government and attending either federal or 
publicly operated day schools. This figure of roughly 25,000 represents 19% of 
All of the Indian children who are in school. The principal of the Flandreau 
Boarding School, in a written report, indicated that approximately 50% of the 
children enrolled in the school were sent there because of social factors — such as, 
broken homes, neglect, predelinquency, or other problems which made it impos- 
sible to maintain these children in their home communities. He states that this 
is a conservative estimate since many of the children referred to the Flandreau 
School for vocational and academic reasons also have severe social or emotional 
problems. It may be quite inaccurate to apply the figure from one school to all 
of the boarding schools. Nevertheless, others have indicated to me that a similar 
situation has existed in the schools that they have visited. If it is true that 50% 
of the children in the boarding schools and those housed in the federal dormi- 
tories and attending day schools have emotional problems, we are dealing with 
12,500 Indian children who need specialized care. I suspect that this estimate 
is far too high. I give it only to emphasize that a large problem does exist 

I should state that the children who come from disturbed backgrounds — that 
is, broken homes or from parents who have neglected them, almost surely have 
emotional problems. There have been many studies on other groups of children 
that indicate that this is so. What facilities are available to treat these children? 

" With one exception, to my knowledge, there is not a single specialized mental 

health facility organized under the auspices of the Federal Government to cope 
with this problem. The one exception is the small pilot project organized approx- 
imately a year and a half ago at the Flandreau Boarding School. In this project 
a psychiatrist is giving two days per month of consultation time to meet with 
the teachers and administrative officials of the school and to diagnose and treat 
a few selected cases. The puri)ose of this program was to gather information 
and to demonstrate what psychiatric consultation might be able to do. I under- 
stand that presently a psychiatric social worker has been employed full time at 
the boarding school. 

Now there are, of course, some treatment facilities available to these disturbed 
children. A very small number of those who become psychotic, that is severely 
mentally ilU can be sent to the state hospital in the various states in which the 
boarding schools are located. Occasionally there may be a clinic in a nearby town 
which will do a diagnostic study on .some of the children. Nevertheless, these 
services are so inadequate to cope with the *-otal problem that they are almost 
negligible. I am aware of the fact that these boarding schools do employ coun- 
selors who meet with the children to discuss both their academic program and 



•Tnlk «lelivere<l to tbo Worksho]) on Niirsinjj Jn tlic School Ileal tli Pro^rnm for iho 
DlviRlor. of Indifin Health Niithps at Albunurrque. New Mexico. .Tuno 19, lOHS. 

1 U..S. Department r^i the Interior. Bureau of Indian AffairH. liraiich of Kilueatiou. 
Fiscal year 19 57 Statistica Concemitnj Indian Education, Interior, Haskell Press. 1057. 
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also some of their social problems. Most of the counselors, however, are not 
trained to deal with children who have a mental illness of one form or another. 

I want to emphasize again, however, that I do not really know that there are 
12,500 emotionally disturbed children in the Indian boarding schools. There may 
be 1,000 or there may be 20,000 who show severe emotional disturbances. The 
fact that we do not know the number is one of the Important aspects of the entire- 
problem. No one has made a study to determine either the number of emotion- 
ally disturbed children or the extent of the disturbances that they may demon- 
strate. It occurs to me that any mental health program which is set up for these 
children must first do a survey to determine the extent of the problem. There 
have been studies done on public school children which give us an idea of the per- 
centage of children in an average public school who can be expected to show some 
sort of mental disorder. I believe this figure is approximately 5 per cent. The 
I>opulation of the Indian boarding schools, however, is in no way comparable 
to the population of the average public school because many of the children are 
sent to the boarding schools because they do have emotional problems. 

I would like, at this point, to discuss some of the problems one might expect 
to find in the children of the boarding schools. One can expect, of course, any 
kind of psychiatric problem that children can exhibit. There are a number of 
frankly psychotic children — that is, children who have childhood schizophrenia 
or schizophrenia in adolescence. There are quite a number of severely neurotic 
children. Then there are the rnti-social children or those who have what we call 
personality disorders. Perhaps you will be interested in hearing about some of the 
problems which were presented to me by the public health service physicians 
from the reservations in South Dakota. Many of these doctors participated in 
the school health program at the boarding school and thus be(*ame aware of the 
psychiatric as well as the other health problems. The most frequently presented 
or at least the most troublesome problems were those of the children who had 
anti-social tendencies and personality disorders. Apparently in the fall, after 
the children are brought to boarding school, there are a great number who become 
upset and lonely and run away. Many of them will return to their former com- 
munity: whereas, others will simply run away to a neighboring town or to n 
friend. It is interesting that in the cases I learned about tho children who ran 
away, and these by the way were mostly adolescents, were those who actually 
came from a very deprived home. By deprived I niean they had no parents who 
were signicantly interested in them. In a sense then, they really had very little 
to run back to. However, children who have been deprived of adequate parent 
figures are the ones who can least tolerate frustration. The children from the 
more secure homes were» I'm sure, also quite lonely, upset, and dejected in the 
bonrding schools when they first arrived. However, these children, because they 
hart been prepared, could tolerate the anxiety and eventually work out a some- 
what satisfactory solution for themselves. The children who had never had 
lovinc parents were never prepared to tolerate this amount of anxiety. They are 
the children who must run away from any situation which Is threatening. 

Another severe problem which was presented was that of the psychotic or the 
rchizophrenie child. Some of the above mentioned group of children can even- 
tu^jMy become adjusted to the boarding school. The psychotic child cannot be 
handled in the boarding schools and needs psychiatric treatment eitlier in a 
mental hospital or at least regular treatment in his home environment. These are 
the children who very often end up in the state hospitals which are poorly 
equipped to take care of them. Most of the hospitals in the states that have large 
Indian populations do not have specialized facilities for the treatment of 
psychotic children. 

Another apparently troublesome problem is that of sexuality and its various 
forms and manifestations. Physicians are continually being asked to examine 
the teenage girls to determine whether or not they have had sexual relationships. 
After a girl had nm away from the boarding school and had been brought back, 
she was ahnost iramwliately taken to the health service for a pelvic examination 
to determine whether or not she had contracted venereal diseases. Many of the 
physicians, and to their credit, I believe, rebelled at making these examinations. 
Some of you may tend to disagree with me on this point but It seems as if this 
is like locking the bam door after the horse has escaped. Furthermore, such an 
examination is embarrassing to the girl; but more deeply hidden than this, it 
really lets her know what the school officials expect from her. Many times, I'm 
sure, these expectations are fulfilled and they may be fulfilled only because this 
was the expected thing. The problem of homosexuality, particularly among boys. 
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came ui> omisioually. I?ut this ^vas not. I gatluTcxl, of as serious import, to the 
physicians at least, as the problem of heteroscxuality among teenage girls. 

There was another problem which came frequently to our attention ami thivS 
will be, I am sure, of great interest to you as nurses, Ma.uy of the children 
came to the clinic for examination complaining of rather mild physical problems 
and upon examination the physician could find nothing physically wrong. This 
was reported, as I recall, from all of the boarding schools with wliich these 
particular physicians dealt. We spent s<)me time discussing this. First of all what 
might be the cause of these visits, and secondly what might be. done about it. 
I might, say that v:ome of the physicians iu the beginning were angry, particularly 
when a large number of these children would drop in for examination ou an 
afternoon. In discussing this problem with this particular group of physicians, 
social workers, and nursej?. the conclusion was that these are somatic symptoms 
serving as an outlet for the anxiety these children were ftHiling about being 
away from home. 'j:he children were coming to the clinic for affection. Tliey were 
coming to be looked after and to be cared for in an effort to relieve their 
anxieties at not having their parents with them. 

I am sure that if the nurse in tlie cliiiic is aware of the emotional reasons 
behind many of these frequent clinic visits she can deal much more effectively 
with this problem. Take, for example, the child who comes back several times to 
the clinic for examination or treatment for a complaint for which no organic 
cause can be found. At the first visit one should susi>ect that this is an unhappy 
child. At the second and third visits one can become fairly certain that this is so. 
The child is really asking for something from the clinic that he or she is not 
able to get at the school, or he or she has not gotten so far from tlie clinic. The 
child Is not asking for medication but an understanding, sympathetic, supporting 
adult. 

I would now like to discuss with you in some detail an emotional problem which 
Is present in 100% of the boarding school i)opulation. The problem I refer to Is 
the emotion aroused in the child as a result of separation from his juirents. 
Every child who comes to a boarding school must separate for at least a period 
oil several months from his imrents. This separation and the feelings thus 
aroused not only make the child unhappy but the feelings also effect his potential 
to learn and, as has been documented by certain studies, may very well effect his 
potential for achieving normal physical growth and development. The damage 
caused to the child by his separation is directly related to the child's age and the 
length of time tliat he is separated from the parents. I am aware that most of 
the children in the Indian boarding schools are of high school age. As far as I 
can determine from studying the literature, there is no serious Irreversible 
damage which can occur to the adolescent as a result of separation from his 
parents. Separation can, however, produce some serious effects on elementary 
school age children, particularly those children age five to eight. The literature 
on this subject has been admirably simimarized by John Bow lb y in a book called 
Matcnial Care and Mental Health' written for World Health Organization. 

Although it is not pertinent to our subject today, it may interest you to know- 
that an infant who is deprived of amternal care over a significant period of time 
is always retarded both physically, intellectually, and socially; and, further- 
more, that this retardation is irreversible and persists throughout Irfe. All 
children under the age of seven years seem to be vulnerable to maternal separa- 
tion, although after the age of five this vulnerability dindnished markedly. 
I would like to state here parenthetically when I speak of vulnerability. I am 
speaking of serious, irreversible effects upon the child. There is no doubt that 
all elementary school age children arc tremendously unhappy when separated 
from their parents and show many emotional symptoms which may or may not 
be irreversible. Much of wli^it is known concerning the effects of separation 
from ihe parents on children of the ages five and over has been learned from 
the study of children who have been hospitalized or from studying children who 
have been separated from their parents during the war. I realize that this repre- 
sents a different situation than that of sending a child to a boarding .school. 
JS'evertheless, I think that some of tlie information will be of interest to you 
and. I am sure, will be applicable at least in some situations. Again I am taking 
some material from the report by Bowlby ^ which I mentioned before. One of 
the predonunant fears which children have on l>eing hospitalized is that they 
^,-ill never be returned to their hoiae. Many of them are fr-ghtened and fear that 



2Bowlby. .T., Maternal Care and Sfcntol Health. Geneva: World Hoiilth Organizntion. 
PaliilB Dc^ Nations. 1952. 
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they have been gent away because they are naughty. They feel that their 
parents do not like them and are thus trying to get rid of them. Some will plead 
with their parents to take them back and try to assure their parents tha.t they 
will, from here on out, be good children. 

Quite a number of other symptoms such as sleeplessness and loss of appetite, 
which indicate severe anxiety on the part of the child, were also noted. It is felt 
that those children who have the best relationship with their parents can best 
tolerate separation. We might look at this in this way. A child who has learned 
to trust his mother and father and has learned to expect good things from people 
will be unhappy at the loss of his parents but he will continue to expect good 
things from his teachers and from his dormitory attendants. The child, on the 
other hand, who has had ah unhappy home situation will expect the same 
wherever he goes. This is his learned response. 

Furthermore, the emotional upheaval which results from separation from the 
parents can cause physical disorder as well as mental disorder. 5Yied and Mayer ^ 
in a paper published in the Aniericaji Journal of Pediatrics, state that the connec- 
tion between physical growth and mental or emotional adjustment is very widely 
ignored. They cite evidence to show that retardation in physical growth is deter- 
mined by the Wetzel Grid is an indication for the need of further inqUiry into 
emotional disturbances. They show a direct correlation between the degree of lag 
in physical growth and the degree of emotional disturbances. The physical growth 
failure which authors measured could not be corrected by relying on physical 
means alone. In many cases tlie growth failure only cleared as the emotional 
disturbance was treated. In children in which the emotional disturbances could 
not be corrected with psychiatric treatment, the physical growth failure continued. 
The studies by the above two authors were done at Belief a re, a Jewish children's 
home in Cleveland for disturbed children. 

Many of you may say that the results of studies on disturbed children cannot be 
applied to the children In Indian boarding schools. You will recall, however, that 
there is data to support the fact that some children are sent, at least to some 
boarding schools, because of the fact that they are emotionally disturbed. The 
study by Fried and Mayer (3) is only one of a number of similar studies, all of 
which lead to the same conclusions. 

Prugh * investigated tlie reaction of children age 1 to 12 to hospitalization and 
attempted experimentally to modify these reactions. He had two groups of 
patients, an experimental and a control group, The control group was composed 
of children who were simply hospitalized in the routine fashion and parents were 
permitted to visit occasionally. The experimental group was that for T.hich a 
program was specifically devised to prevent traumatic reactions. Parents visited 
frequently, a nurse was assigned a patient and the patient was given adequate 
preparation for hospitalization. The fears and anxieties of the experimental group 
were far less than that of the control group. Interestingly enough he found 
that the reactions to reality stress, that is the medical and surgical procedures, 
were only significant if this stress was very great. The primary reactions and 
fears of these children were to the separation from their parents rather than to the 
stress to which they were exposed in the hospital. 

We might now enumerate some of the symptoms which we might expect to 
see in the child after separation from the parents and upon entering the boarding 
schools. As I have indicated before, these symptoms will be more severe in younger 
children and in those children wlio have had difficulty or unsatisfno'tory parent- 
child relationships. Generally one sees, or at least one might expect to see, 
what we call regression. By regression, I mean that the child rever*:s back to an 
earlier level of adjustment. He becomes more childish so to speak ; i.e., whines 
more, cries more, tends to cling more, and tends to be demanding. Or, if he is 
afraid of displaying this clinging demanding behavior, he may simply withdraw 
from contacts. There are also many somatic symptoms to be observed. This may 
take the form of loss of appetite. There may be other types of gastrointestinal 
disorders or tliere may be all sorts of pains for which organic explanations cannot 
be found. I would expect, too, that these children iu hiph state of separation anx- 
iety are more susceptible to disease. This is an observation of my own to which 
a number of people agree ; however, there is no evidence to support it in the 



sPricMi, R.. & Mayer, M. F. Socio-ICmotional Factora Accounting for Growth Failure in 
Children Living in an rnatitutiou. .7. of Pwliatrics, 1948. 33 (4), 44. 

*Prucrh. D. G. Invcstigationfl dealing with tlie Reactions of Children and Familiea to 
Hospitalization and IllneBS : Problems and Potentialities. Emotional Froblema of Early 
Childhooa. New York : Boijic Bookn, luc, 1955. 
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literature. One would also see bi\i-\vetting, and atealing perhaps an increase in 
apression and moro intolerjuico to frustration. Many of tho.se svniptoms were 
observetl in studies of refugee children during and following World War II. 

1 have presented to vou quite a iiumber of aspects of the problems encountered 
m the disturbiKi children in the Indian boarding schools. You are no doubt 
wondering at this iM)int what, if anything, can bo doiio to ooi>e with the problem 
1 want to .say at the onset if thero i:: any simple solution, I don't have it nor 
have I heard of it. It is a large and complex problem. First of all I would lU^e 
to discuss what you, as nurses, might be able to do for Uie children whom you 
see in the clinics and also for the staffs with whom you deal in the school. If anv 
of yoif havb had training in psychiatric nursing or in mental health nursing there 
IS much that you can do. If you have not, you can still do a great deal to ease the 
omotiomil burdens of these children. It was found in the pilot i)rograni at the 
I^iandrcau Boarding School that ^it was honchcia) to the .staff to .^it down 
and discuss the problems with which they must cope. These emoUonally disturbed 
children are trying and difficult. The personnel in the boarding school are doing 
an hejrplc job with very inadLHuuite fu^'ilities. It is helpful if the stall cac sit down 
with a consultant trained m one of the mental health disciplines and discuss what 
can be done with the individual children's problems. Even untrained people can 
help in these discussions in this way. There is great need for the staf of the 
school to .simply express their anxieties and the inadequacies they feel in dealing 
with these children. If they can mutually accept their own anxieties in small 
group conferences, they are left free to work more effectively, unhampered by 
these anxieties. 

Secondly, the nurse can do much for the individual chii^? who comes to the 
clinic. Many of tliese children are anxious, lonely, and tilled v>ith feelings which 
they have dared not express in any but neurotic ways. Many such feelixigs they 
express as somatic symptoms. What docs a nurse do in situations such as this?/ 
Well, hrst of all she must he a warm, understanding person. She must in some 
way communicate this warmth and understanding to the child. This communica- 
tion is not too difficult since most people sense how other j>eople feel about thepi. 
Children sense it more acutely than adults. If she is a warm, understanding 
individual, then i think there are two things she should do, since she need^ to 
first of all find comfortable chairs for herself and her patient. Vfter this the nurse 
can listen and retlect. By listen, I mean simply allow the child to talk to her 
and by reflect, I mean restate the kind of .-eelings the child seems to be express- 
ing. As an example, if the child begins by talking about his physical symptoms, the 
nurse can reflect the child's worry about these symptoms. If the child perceives 
the nurse as an understanding sympathetic person who can really understand 
what feelings he has within him, he may then go on to talk of other feelings. 
This is what we ca! I in psychiatry a supportive kind of psydiotherapy. I thi'jk 
many times clinic personnel neglect these simple procedures because tliev are 
not sufficiently aware of the, emotional problems which the Datlent is presenting 
an<l the value of the procedure. 

To meet the problem I have been discussing today on a larger scale requires, 
I think, that a new and imaginative program he Inctituted. First of ull we must 
have a clear and more definite picture with regard to the extent of the problem. 
I hope I have emphasized enough today that I really do not know the extent of 
the problem; what I am giving you in a sense is au educated guess. Secondly, a 
great number of trained personnel is needed. Personnel trained in the treatment 
of mental illness and traine<l in public health mental health — that is, the prevent- 
ing of mentjil illness and the promotion of mental healt*:. Trained personnel are 
neediMi simply for treatment. Trained personnel are also nee<led for iu-.service 
training programs for the st^iffs of the hoarding scliools. Many people have eiu- 
[jliasized the fact that tlie character of the boarding .school populations has 
changed radically witiiin the last 10 years. Some of these schools which were orig- 
inally set up as educational institutions are now literally institutions which are 
caring for disturbed ('hiidreii. Perhaps ive ii*'cd to coijsi(h'r the f>o.ssibility of 
turning these institutions into treatment centers for these disturbed children. ' 

I think, too, that much can l>e done at the reservation level. One can ho sure that 
only those childr«'ii, for whom there are no nearby e<lucational facilities, are sent 
to the lioarding school. AjkI those that are sent are given adequate preiMi ration 
for the .^^paration tliat they must incur from their pan nt-<. I think, furthermore, 
that :ve should not iiogkH^t all of the aspwts of prevention. Severe problems can 
be prevented if the chiklren and their family relationships are seen early enough 
to h. treat(Hl : or if it is not possible to treat the family, to remove the child. Much 
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of the cliildren's aaxfctlcH when they eoiue to t}ie boarding schools^ I think, can 
' bp* prevented if tlie num?s, doctorn, and the educational and house staff anticipate 
the severe anxieties and reactions that these children are likely to have ; and set 
up a procedure whereby these anxieties can be ventilated early , in the school 
year. The children can be given more attention, and affection, particularly those 
children who are coming to school for the first time. 

lu closing I would -like to say that I enjoyed talking with you and I hope that 
what i hfi\e presented to you today \vill be of some help to you. I will be par- 
ticularly pleased If I have helped some of you to become more acutely aware of 
the emotional problcm£> of the children in" boarding schools. Your increased aware- 
ness will not only serve to help the children but also perhaps to help all of us 
achieve a better understanding of tlie extent of this serious problem. 



[Prom tlie Ainov. J. P.sychlat., Si»i>t. 3, 19C7I » 

An Emotional and Kducationai. Experience for iTiinAN Miguants* 

(By Robert L. I^ou, M.D., Harry W. Martin, Ph.D., and John H. Gladfelter, 

Ph. D.) 

Many principU>s and methods doveloj^ by psychi;itry and other behavioral 
sriences tlealiiii; with humim behavior are as ai>pUcable in comnuinity programs 
as they are in (rlinics, and these principles and n.ethods can be used for prevention 
as well as treatment This paper iUustrates how a team consisting of a psychia- 
trist, a sociologist, ftnd a clinical psycholof?ist working as consultants to a federal 
agency was able to develop a program* which applied behavioral science theory 
and methods to the problem of reducing the stress of urlMin migration. 
Tl\Q Employ uiwit Assistance Branch of the Bureau of Indian Affairs has for the 
I last 14 years been helping India lis and Ala^skan natives who nKiuost this help to 

n^locate to large cities where thi\v may have greater employment opportunities. 
Some go directly into cmj)loyment and others lirst.talie vocational training before ^ 
being employed. Funds for transportation to the city and subsistence while the 
person is in training or seeking employment are provided by *^he Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Many, thon;:li by no means all, of the Alaskan Indians and Eskimos who 
v'h(K)se to leave are from isolated areas where they have had little or no p])por- 
tiaiity to learn the (romplexities ot a modern American city. Alth(jugli a large 
number of the migrants are high school graduates, nmny have less cHlucatixai and 
very few have attended college. Both single individuals and married couples with 
{•hildren are relocated ; aInK)st all are young adults in their late tt^ns and enrly 
iiO>\ Some adjust well, many have adjustment problems which are worked out 
with the help ot* the Bureau of Indian Affairs staff in the destination cities, and 
some develop or bring witli them severe problems which nrxjessitate their retuni 
to (he reservation. 

The Seattle Orientation Center ^ was conceived by th(^ Bureau of Indian Affairs 
as a way station for Alaskan natives en route to the large cities in the lower 48 
■^taCos. Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts stay two to six weeks, or tjccasionally longer, 
untirthey and the staff feel they can cope fairly comfortably u ith urban living. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs saw tlie center's purpose as educational and sup- 
portive. Many who come are anxious and bewildered aiul exi)erience what "^ooars • 
to l)e a feeling of depersonali'/ation when they lind theai selves alone for ti' - lirst ^ 
time on tin* busy streets of a large cii/. 

Must Fiskimos have spent their lives in small villages in w^estern Alaska where 
tliey have had close personal relationships with extended families and others in 
the village. Wlien one Kskimo was asked if he had ever been to a city, he r •e(^. 



•This papor was prcsoiitofi at the 122n(l aunasil meeting of the Ainorioan Psj-chlatrlc 
Association, .vtlnntJt? City. N..7.. M».v 9-1 1J)G«. 

Dr. Leon is Proft^Nor an<} Clinirman. Department of Psychiatry. University of Texas 
Medical School. San Antonio. Tex. Drs. Martin and Gladfelter arc with the Department of 
Fsychintry, University v)f Texas Sivut.bvjeKtem M^Uical f^ehool, Dnilas, v»*here Dr. Martiu is 
AssocJiite*Prof(.'sS(»r of I'syrhhitry ^ Sociology') and Dr. Gladfelter is Clinical Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychol ojry. / ■ 

,The authors wish to thank Mr. Walter .T. Knodel, Chief, Employment Assistance Branch, 
Bureau of Indian AfTiilrs. for the opf>ortni-; ty to i)articipate in the development of the 
Seattle Orion tjition Cent»»r. an*i Mrs. .Iiniml4? Owens, Director of the Center. 

1 The center is physieally loc.nted in a motel: the elient.^- live in the motel apartments. 
S^afT ofllceR are across a r'ourtyard from the apartments. Tlie motel is adjacent to a ahop- 
pln)7 centt»r an<l ronv4'nienf to bus lines. 
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'*Xe6, l*ve been to Bethel." Bethel Is a town of about 1,500 popitlatdon^Wlien out 
bunting and fishing an Eabhno man might be alone or withl^a feirjcx^rades for 
several days. Airplanes, radios, and boats are familiar to BpWpOs; cars, buses, 
and ' telephones are strange;. For three weeks the staflf of the -Seattle Orientation 
Cehter were unsuccefisfui in trying to get a shy Eskimo girl to dial a number on 
a telephone. "Finally she summoned enough courage to ask, "How do you dial the 
dash?" 

WUen an Eskimo or Alaskan Indian i.s aect<i)ted for reUK^tion, he is picked 
up by 41 bush pilot in ji four-])latro plane which lands on tlie river with i>ontoons 
in the summer or .skis in tiie winter and flown to the largest nearby town where 
ho rakes a commercial plane, usually to Anchorage or Fairbanks. Tliere he b&rds 
a jet and in a matter of hoiiri^ is In a city like Denver, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, or Chicago. At home he knew and spoke to everyone. Here he knows 
^ntf one. Few sj)enk' or smilt^ If a i)erson did-not speak or smile at -home, that 
meant he was angry. ' 

Migration ^^-rcates nnxii'ty. denuuids new ski 11 a, and threatens the identity of 
(fie uilgnint. Indeed, the niignnit^ {trohubly undergoes a tempornry disruption 
of the ego find iinrtirtl loss of identity (1), and to regain hi? ideiktify he has tp 
^tvperieaa^ himself "as something that has continuity" (2), '.J 

Weiuhergi ;s ) , in the cauclusion to. A f if/ration und ficlonffinff, states: 
. . there exists a remarknble simihtrity iM'tween the needs of the nevs» immi- 
gniut with tno^e of the'newborn huiuaii l>eing. The need for belongirg, the neied 
to be loved, understood and supported, but not to he dominated, pampered or 
spoiled, these needs are similar to t)jose enabling the child to develop to a sound, 
ma tnre person." ^Ml . 

A program to aid migrants in making the transition from rural to urban living 
"Should meet the emotional needs of the uilgnmt, reduce anxiety, help to restore 
identity, and provide an opiwrtnniry to lourn the new .skills necessary to urban 
living, > ^ ' . 

In the Seattle Orientation (!enter^ Alaskan natives are given the opportunity 
to learn to llnd and ride th<' <*orrect hns. Tlieir tirst bus ride is with a staff mem- 
ber, perhaps to the Zfio or a nuiseinu. After tJiis, clients ride buses unaccompanied 
by atalY. They lenrn to rcftd city mai>s in the office and in automobiles, where 
cNt us& the nnip 'o dirtw^-f a staff driver to a predetermined destination. They 
shop In a 8n|»ermBrket ami r>repnre the .sometimes strange fwds in the kitt4ien- 
rttes of their moti^l " apart men ts. Staff mernl>ers take clients to restaunuits to 
ne<pi:iiiit theni wltii ordering from a menu, n_ . 

CUent-s learn to uso a teJephone. hon.**ehold appliances, and indoor plumbing if 
they do not nlready know; and practice banking, budgeting their money, and 
IMiying rent. They are introduced to the recreational facilities of a community. 
They visit Industries to learn about various occupations ajiid how to apply for a 
Job by nctnalJy mnking application to several of the ma3or companies in Seattle 
who are coopt^rating with the program. All of thest» learning experiences are 
straightforward and obviously needed, albeit frequently overlooked, in helping 
individuals adjust to m»w situations. ' — ^ 

The new learning 1? important but it Is equally If not more important to deal 
with r'|i(»nt'B anxiety and to help them maintain their identity in the face'6f 
IwtejntinMy depersonalizing experiences. Thl? is accomplished within the context 
of a moflifted therapeutic community 'where clients are encourage^ to express 
feelings in group and Indivirlnnl <ll«;eussi<m. Kach day begins with a group session 
-led by flie difCi'tor who, while not a mental health professional, has had some 
training and 'cx|)orience in group dynamics. Now arrivals are asked to tell about 
their home in Alaska, and tbrouRhout their stay they are encouraged to relate 
and contrast new exi>erienceH with those at home. The inevitable grief reaction 
tvhi<'h accord panics leaving home and close relationship.*? is expressed rather 
than >-uppressed. Hostility, which is frccpienty directefl toward Bureau, of 1 ml Ian 
.Vtfairs staff, is accej)ted by the stalT. . * 

Following each new ex[)erienre is a brief discns.^on in groups or individually 
with Ftnft. Again during these dlscu.s.sion the clients are encouraged to *-alk about 
the fcH^lngs aroused by the experiences. As time approaches for die. ts to move 
on to their destination cities their heightened anxiety is acknpwledgod. An 
attempt l.s made to prei)are them for what thoy will experienc-e in the new locale. 
Those dents who have greater, anxiety and have more problems adjusting are 
izivm tulditional tiui^l^y staff. They may s[)€nd the greater [wirt of a day In a 
staff mendwr'H ofhee, where they help with various tasks and receive support from 
fui nrr*^])t ing ^taff nicinlHT. 
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Not all Alaskans come through the Seattle Orientation Center. Those who are 
better educated and have spent some time in a metropolitan area may go directly 
from Alaska to their destination city» although 'some of these individuals have 
spent time at the center and have found it useful. For the most part, those ^\^ho 
come through have had little ot no urban living experience. Most have no manifest 
behavior or personal problems.^ It was clearly si>ecined that this was not to be 
a reliabilitation center. Occasionally a cliont who (lm\^ have obvious problonis but 
Is felt to have a fair chance to adjust to the city is sent to the center. 

DISCUSSION 

Benefits derived by the clients must await systematic evaluation; the nature of 
the consultation request (lid not ponuit building such evaUnUioii into the program. 
We have talked with and receive<l reports from many Alaskans who felt their 
experience at the center. was beneficial, but these are onlv anecdotal. It would 
,be desirable to compare the urban adjustment of those who come through the 
center with a control group. 

What remains to he (Uscussed are some pri.iciples related to working with gov- 
ernnient agencies in developing conununity programs. Methods and techniques 
of mental health consultation are, of course, an importiint part of such working 
relationships, but they are not suHicient when a professional is called upon to 
develop and to a limited extent suiK'rvise the functioning of a new program. Here 
he mhst knowin^^ly depart from the consultation role and become more directive, 
n'cogniziug the risks that this departure eutail?^. Moix» and more we will be called 
upon to work with untrained people who staff comma at iy health and welfare 
programs. We might. prefer that these programs-be staffed with piofessionals, but 
if tliey ar(> not, are we to turn our hacks on them? If we are to he of help, we 
mu.st be more directive than we hav(3 been in consultation with other professionals. 

Tiie application of behavioral sciences methodology- to designing programs 
aimed at improving human welfare is in itself somewhat unu.sual. Not that pro- 
gram phmners are un.^ystematic, but they o/ten do not understand the relation- 
shii) of iK?rsonality and social factors. For exai: pie. the Bureau of Indian Afl\iirs 
•wisely arranged for us to have a brief l)ut iuten.dve tour of Alaska in order to 
obtain a firsthand picture of life in that state. It took us several days after 
our arrival in Atfiska to communicate to our hosts that we did not laerely want 
to soe villages hut that we wanted t* interview Eskimos and Indians to learn 
why they wanted'to relocate, what they expectetl, what were their fears, and how 
they felt about the Hureau of Indian Affairs. There ^vas no re.iistance to this, 
but it is not usual for visitors brought in by. public agencies to make such a ri- 
quest; thus, it was nnt expected that this would be our primary interest. 

The anthrojK)logicai lilt^ature. is helpful background information, bn^ uuich 
of it is not (lin>ctly useful lo Ihireau of Indian Affiars program planners because 
the literature discusses the Alaskan native culture as it existed se eral decados 
ago. It is iini>ortant lO investigate the present problems of Eskimo and Indian 
cultures, particularly as they relate-' to the dominant white culture. It is impor- 
tant to know, for example, that the Southeastern Indians would prefer to fish 
for salmon in the sununer but that this cannot he a livelihood for many because 
salmon are getting to be in short supply. Or it is important to know that Eskimos 
must now have a license to hunt whereas for centuries they have hunttKl at will 
and that the duck and geeso eggs are no longer to he gathercHl for food because 
.sportsmen in the states to the south need a good crop for their autumn hunting. 
In addition, it is interesting that some Eskimo and Indian girls state they tliey 
I)refer to uuirry white mon iHH^au.se they believe that they will have more beauti- 
ful children. 

The behavioral scientist's knowledge of Inn nan hehnvi^^r not only allows hiui 
to interpret the data he has gathered and predict how clients will react to the 
program he recommends, but gives him the authority to encournee and help un- 
trained staff ^^'ith a vital but most often negelcH'ted aspect of program — the recog- 
nition and expression of feelings. When untrained workers see hostility, anxiety, 
ai.d grief in clients, they often turn away and eoi..mnnipate that these feelings 
should he suppressed. The clients' .suppressed feelings tend to bUK-k necessary 
ItMinnng. Sometimes in order ^ > estjiblish such programs administrators and 
staff must he told that il ls necess-ary to work witii their own fe(^lings .hf»ut this. 



Many <lo hnv- mild nr ino<l<Ta to p-- vrli * rlr piohlonr-i. bur tho fnru.M Im on f iirirtloninfr in 
tux.'K'ty ratlifr tli-'ir) v.n p;?yi'h(»imthoI(>i:y. 
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during Its oi>eruHoii tha center has had numerous visitors. The reactions of 
the visitors usually fall into one of two groups, one reporting an immediate 
feeling of warmth and acceptance, the other, although its members may sense 
the warmth aid acceptance, expressing concern over the relaxed and secfningly 
unstructured approach. This, latter group would change group discussions to 
lecti»res and support to authority. Such a change would immediately shift the 
prevailing atmosphere^ whicli is an essential part of the design and a great 
credit to the'center^s staff, who were able to capture what were to them essenti- 
ally new concepts of human behavior and put them into action. One Alaskan, 
after being at the center a while, summe<i it all up by saying, "1 didn't know* 
- the BIA ca'red about me this much." 

SUMMARY 

This program illustrates the application of behavioral science knowledge to 
ai center for urban migrants* The work of the center is preventfvr. T!}ducatlon 
in urban living takes place within a modified therapeutic community so as to 
promote learning.. at both the affective and cognitive level in order to prevent 
l}ossible disorganization and regression which might result from a gross stress- 
reaction precipitated by the migration. 
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[From Mental Hygiene, January 19661 

. Mental Health Factors l^^ an Indian Boaeding Sohool 

\ ' (ByThaddeusP. Krush,M.D., and John Bjork,M.S.W.) 

\ Dr. Krush, is Director, Mental Health Project for Indian Board- 

>. ing Schools, Flandreau, S. D., and clinical director, Community Serv- 
ices Division, Nebraska Psychiatric Institute, Omaha, Neb. 
Mr. Bjork is codirector, Mental Health Project for ludian Board- 
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Dr. Krush presented this paper at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, held ip Washington, D.C., 
in March, 1963. • " 

tn many places^ and in many times the interchang^letween the origin Jii in- 
habitants of this coi;itinent and ,lts immigrants has been documented, first by 
treaty, then by decrees, laws and regulations. 

The movement of the hatives from a nomadic stone age to an atomic deiitiny 
has been aided, and 8ometj|ues ^batecl, through various operational idea^, such 
as removal, custody, allotment, education, health, farming, ranching, homfr' 
economics and relocation. Represe'ntatlves^ of the military, i*lergy, social w^l-' 
fare, law, education, and me<llcin€ havo separately and together added their 
particular forms of nStinagement to the changing tableau. In such a melange of 
efforts, there should be little wonder that there is some difficulty In atructuring 
checkpoints for divining the directions to be taken. Therefore, we are attempt- 
ing to elicit some factors n<»rtinent to the mental health of Indian students 
by a series of cultural, behavioral and physical studies. I'll is project Is t>eing 
corlucced at the Flandreau Indian Vocntional High School, an off-reser^-atioa 
bo» J Ing school lu South Dal^ta, 

Ihe responsibility for the administration of the health services of this school 
was tflinsferred from the Bm^au of Indian AlTalrs to the Public Health Serv- 
ice, Dtvl5?i()ft of Indian Heal U1,x:w 1th the opening of the 1950-l&o7 schot>l year. 
What follows, tfieUf is a jolrrt effort on the part of those two federal agencies 
to provide comprehensively for the health and education of the Indian children 
served by this school. 

Early in 1957 discussions were oonducUnl with the school administration and 
representatives of the Division of Indian Health concerning the organizatior> 
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fit the school clinic and the sorvices it might provide. The school administration 
was concerned with the changing role of the school as it attempts to meet the 
needs of the students it serves. Thus, the Public Health Service i:rovided a 
psychiatric consultant on a part-time basis, later supplemented by a fuli-time 
psychiatric social worker and a public hehlth nurse. ; ; 

First, the bemiillng (luestions having to do with what constitutes diagnostic 
criteria for ine;ifal sickness in Indian youngsters of the northern plains and 
what migiit one do about it within the framework of an off-reservation board* 
ing Sv'*hool were posed. Needless to say, the answers to tliese two questions 
have rot bpen conclusive. Many of the i)roblems of the students in adjusting 
to a school routuie and of the staff hi reconciling the goals of education, in 
keepin;: witli the effcrts, and caimbDities of their students, have been complex, 
to say the least 

Initi/jZ attempts answer there questions took the form of visits by the psy- 
chiatrist. In the mt?in, the iMittem of these early visits consisted of group discus- 
sions with staif, Including teachers, dormitory personnel and the school, 
administration, ard individual psychiatric evaluation of students, either self- or 
stnCf-referred. In the Interchange with the aforementioned persons the Mental 
Health Project r^adually evolved along three major lines : 

1..A eor^prehensive survey project of ninth graders, so that base line 
data mig'it be obtained concerning physical, developmental and social ad- 
justmeu'. of the incoming students ; 

2. -Ail action program concerned with staff activities, divided into studies 
whvM extend through the efforts to eliminate mental health problem areas, 
, and a descriptive log of staff relationships with students, educators, dormi- 
tory ix»rsonnel and others ; and ; 
^. An ongoing evaluation of the project — concerned with follow-up studies 
, and some assessment cCf impressions gained with a view of developing sub- 
sequent lines of inquiry, ^ 
Before launching into a discussion of these main areas, however, it is necessary 
to give an analysis and description of the program of the Flandrean Indian Voca- 
tional High School. This nonreservation boarding high school obtains enrollment 
from an area generally consistng of the Billings and Aberdeen areas of the Divi- 
sion of India*!! Health, which includes the states of Xorth Dakota, South Dakota, 
Xebraska, Montana and Wyoming. The total number of students has steadily 
increased to an annual figure of 030. Of the aggregate enrollment, approximately 
lH*r cent are freshnmn ; 30 per cent, sophtoores ; 20 per cent, juniors : and 17 
per cent, seniors. 

While the school offers a well-balanced program of academic and vocational ' 
training, it is generally looked npon as a vocational high school. Specialized 
training is provided in the fields of automechanics, electricity, naachiue-shoj), gas 
and electric welding, masonry, carpentry, plumbing, secretarial training, matron 
training, cooking, waitress and cafe management, and a well-rounded progrcTm 
of home economics. The school is accredited with the Department of Public In- 
struction of the state of South Dakota, and also by the North Central High Scliool 
Accreditation Board, as a Class A High School. 

The facilities of a boarding school are usually looked, upon from the stand- 
point of providing housing and accommodations to enable tlie student to live in 
a location where conventional academic or vocational schooling may be oi&tatned. 
In this sense, the boarding 'facilities are secondary to the school/or classroom 
services. The student lives at the boarding school rather than the home bctjjiuse of 
the fact that he is nnable to go to such a school in his natural ^me af^ea. ^"^^ 

However, at this school the reverse is the case. Heie the boaMing facilities are 
frequently looked upon as a means of removing a student from a jaocmlly com- 
plicated or disorganized environment to a setting where attention musfc he given 
not only to traditional educational programs but to every phase of soltial devel- 
opment as well. The large number of students who have had unstableS^arental 
supervision during their format! vp years presents many complex problems for 
the school. 

Adminlf crativelri tlie school population reveals seven relatively distinct 
categories: 

1. Individuals of average intelligence having relatively stable home back- 
grounds and capable of doing academic high school work ; 

2, Individuals of average intelligence having TOlatively stable backgrounds 
and seeking vocational training to enable them to become skilled artisans; 
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3. IndlyidualB of avorago intelligeice having relatively unstable 
bacfcferounds, causing them to be socially dependent and/or neglected ; 

4. Individuals having physical handicaps which interfere with learning ; 

5. Individuals who are mentally retarded and Inoaptible of actively par- 
ticipating with members of the preceeding four groups ; 

6. Individuals who are socially maladjusted and pose special .problems in. 
'Jieir repetitive conflicts with authority ; and / 

7. Individuals having severe emotional conilict» who develop ^psy- 
choneurotic, psychosomatic or phychotie rciiction.s. ■» 

Although it is evident that each c»ategory requires a special program to .solve 
its problems, the number of staff .available to effect' such a diversihed prograni 
Is limited. The total staff numbers &S; a superintendent, principal, 5 department 
heads, 25 secojadary vocational teachers, 24 dormitory aids and 37 ancillary 
persomieL 

A second factor affecting the enrollment concerns that segment of llie sqjiool 
population who experience failure in public school settings. From 10 to 15 iter 
cent of the enrollment has attended public schools and has failed. These failures 
amount to receiving no credit in from one to four subjects for the preceding 
year before entry into the school. They are attributed to a number of factors — 
chiefly, poor attendance, low academic background and rejection on the part of 
the community in which they live, 

A third element affecting the school enrollment is that of the geographical loca- . 
tion of the school with respect to the natural home of the. individual student. 
A sizable proportion of the enrollment lives from 1,000 to l,r>00 miles from boiuQ* 
area^. For example, the Blackfeet reservation is approximately 1400 hiiles from > 
Flandrean and contributes approximately 60 students to the enrollment. Because 
of the distances invol'^ed, it is not possible for a student to visit home during 
the course, of the school year. The distance involved also makes commonicfttipn 
with the reservation difficult for everyone — the student, his family and the 
school administration. 

A fourth factor to be considered is that of the st/ihility of the student enroll- 
ment over the successive school years. The School exix^riences a turnover of 40 
to 50 per cent annually. (5nly 30 per c^ent of a twelfth gnule ch\ss actually at- 
tended the School for four consecutive years. 

A final factor relates to the oh.^ervntion ''that Indian children become better 
■ adjusted with ali i>eopie in a cornnumit>;_u;hon thy^f assspciate with plher clnldren _ 
in public schools/' A recogiirtion of this premise hns Neen 't ranslated into a prir 
mary objective of Indian education by i^e enconra^^ing of the enrollment of ali v ' 
Indian children in the public school system of their home areas. In pnutlce, this 
indicates that only students who have either bei'n ansuited for publlr^ school 
attendance or do not have access to public .«5chools are eligible for Indian hoard- 
ing school enrollment. The foregoing factors then neccesnaj-ily affect the entire 
student body as education Is sought, 

Some comment appears jutiflable here regarding the basic pi^mlses confront- 
ing education and medicine in a setting silcli "as this. Tlie pr<*HiW^of education 
might be stated thus: EssenUaily the discipline of education is^harged with 
the resiK)nsibility for creating Individuals having; skills whereby they miiy coni- 
iwte in organized s^ocicts. In genera*, the acq a is! lion tif skiUs is accomplished in 
classes of sufficient size to make the most eeonomie use of the teacher's tJUM}. 
Such group education fvequently precludes individualization and s(*rv<?s to 
strengthen group ties, toboos and sanctions. Kducation inight be said to b<' group- 
oriented as to goals, needs and methods. It is applied, in thi- main, to those indi- 
viduals who are considered ''nonnaL" ^-^^ 

The premise of metUclne is bnscd on concepts of disease. MedirniK' as n disci- 
pline works from the particnlnr and Is concerned with the alteration of an Indl- 
viduaTs internnl stake from sick to well. Except for elements relating trrpivven- 
tion it must he regarded as indiviuiilly-oriented as to its goals, nwnls and 
methods. 

Obvicmsly there are "sick (abnomml) individuals in groups that :ire <oniiJOsf'd 
of predomin/intly Well inonnal) individuals, ami it is precisely at Ihis point ilnjt 
ther*' is ai\ overlap In the interest of education and nwdlcine. U is in this area 
that e(hi(»ation is concerned with individualizing its technl([nes (e.i?., tut(fring a 
person having ii rending disability ). niid riu^dirine is o!^*upied in applying generali- 
zations from treating ln<llvidu;)l pjitients to solvinij ^roup pnUdems e.g., preventing 
(lisease by interrupting the <Iisensc cycie and controlling oite or inore of its 
vectors K 
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Tot the psychiatrist's purpose In this school tt-e following workin«r definition of 
mental illnesa is snbsumed : Mental illn^ exiBtd in an individual who repeat- 
-edly demonstrates an inability to meet his problems with what he has. Aside 
from taking into account the constitution of a person, this definition permite 
some leeway in the inte.T)retati(fa of social stresses posed against the background 
of the culture in whlcb the individual functions. Degree is gauged in terms of 
the repetitious pattern of the behavior. 

Keeping the foregoing factors and premised In mlndp let us now turn to the 
Mental Health Project's three lines of inquiry. * 

I. OONTUfUOUS COMPBEHENBIVE SUBVEV , PBOJEOT OF NINTH 0RADE STUDENTS 

The application forms atid records of the students arriving In Flandreau have 
shown wide variation in responses relating to medical'SOcial histories and medi- 
cal examinations. As will be noted in a discussion of tte counselor and other 
interviews these reasons are at considerable variance. wUh those given by the 
student, and occasionally by hls-family» 

Starting in September, 1958, a i^clal effort was made to gat data on all 
entering ninth graders. The procedure was as follows: Each, available ninth 
grader received a physical examination by a physician, a ^dental examination, 
a vision, height, and weight check by the nurse, a brief screening interview by 
a member of the counseUng department, and screening interview by the social 
worker. 

Beginning with a history, which was obtained directly from each student, we 
were confronted early with the paradox of thr student arriving at the school 
for his own reaaons, which were quite at variance witH why he was sent to 
the school. In order that a member of the guidance department might personally 
toiow each student during the first week of school, a short-form interview 
schedule was developed. This schedule attempted to gain an impression of. the 
students self-concept, his reasons for being at the school and his feelings re- 
lated to these reasons. The schedule, which was administered by individuals 
essentially untrained in interviewing, concerned Itself with the following 
questions : 

A. What is your name? 

B. What is your nickname? 

C. What do you wish to be called? 

D. Why are you here? 

E. How do you feel about it? 

F. Who is at home? 

G. Whom do I contact in case of trouble? 

H. Is there anything else you want to talk about? 

I. Do you wish another interview? 

Tj-pical student responses in regard to the .question, "Why are you here?", 
were: Expelled from home school ; they sent me up here ; the schools were filled 
^own there: wanted to get away from home ; no other place to go : father drinks; 
mother wanted It ; parents sepii rated ; brother told me to ; superintendent, prin- 
cipal or social worker made me come ; didn't want to go to public school ; couldu't 
get along with the teiiclier ; the cops were always throwing us in. 

The confusion surrounding the reason for enrt)LIment complicates the identi- 
' flca'tion of an appropriate progi-am for the student. Tlius, .parents mny send a 
studiMit to school ''to keep him ^u^ of trouble;" the enrolhnent agency may justify 
the nppUcatloii on th^ basis that there is "no public .school available;" the student 
may regard his deiwtrture from his home as -'tliey want to 1)0 rid of me:" while 
the school accepts bim w^th the expectation that "he is here to get a high school 
^ilucatiim." » 

Respon.ses relating to the student's feelings range from acceptance to "I don't 
i'urdi" to marked hostility and resentment. Clues are also obtained as to relatives* 
friend.s and others whom ihe sfiufent felt^ he conUl rely on most. The opportunity 
was proffered b'y the roniisolor for further interview.^. Approximately one-hatf 
of the students requesto<l the opiK)rtuiyty for further dis<-i]ssion, and, Ln selected 
instances wbere a negflflve rea{)0jL«?e was oWained, follow-up was mad(i available 
based on the impression of the exnmfner that the Individual was reluctant to 
ask for help, although in need o.f it ^ 

A second deviw for Identtfyiiig etirly signs of emotional dlstref^s, as well as 
measuring, the nature and extent of the problems, was tested by the clinical so- 
cicl worker. At one stiUlon during the physical examination, a private interview 
-/Y" held with each student to nniew the schedule of 21 medlcal-so'ial history 
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factors syniptohiatlc of cfl«turbance. Tht items attempt to sample subjectively 
various methods of handling anxiety over a range extending from tumini? 
against oneself to acting out toward others. 

The medical-socinl history items were ranged ill order of descending fre- 
quency. The factor most frequently acknowledged by all students was "depres- 
sion-^'orry," with nailblting. running away and nervousness being present in 
approximately one-third of those interviewed. In each of the five academic 
classes so far examined, approximately four-flftha of the students had more 
than one complaint. Other complaints of considerable frequency were sleep 
disturbance, stealing-arrest and nervousness. At the time of the Interview held 
at the beginning of the year, a list was compiled of those students who might 
benefit from immediate follow-up. and these students were seen again either by 
the guidance advisers or by the social worker. 

Complete physical examinations reveal a wide distribution of defects. The 
large number of visual and hearing defects could conceivably Interfere with 
the learning process. Other defects which appear to have significance In regard 
to adjustment relate tc overweight, underweight, seizures and dematitis. The den- 
tal examination revealed a "low-level of dental health when enrolling," with 
an average of 3.5 carious teeth per freshman. Malocclusion and absence of front 
teeth, which altered facial characteristics, were present In from five to ten 
per cent of the youngsters seen. 

Various pfiychological tests were applied in the academic setting, using the 
California Mental Maturity Test (Short Form) and the Iowa Test of Educational 
Development. The frequency distribution on both tests shows a general skewing 
of approxima,teIy three-quarters of each class into the low average ranking. This 
aspect of the evaluation has been the least satisfactory to date because of compli- 
cations of cultural factors and experimental background of the students being 
quite different from the large body of students on whom the norms are obtained. 
Further efforts and investigation of psychological factors are being explored 
in the current mental health project. 

tl. ACTION PROGRAM 

.4. Eoftenaion of Survey Efforts to Delineate Mental Health Problem Areas 

1. Scrutiny of clinic attendance during 1960 and 3961 school years disclosed 
the following: The average daily first visits number 2.7 both years: average 
daily clinic revisits numbered approximately 23 for an average dally total school 
enrollment of 525 students. 

2. Analysis of student accidents in 1960 revealed approximately 100 first 
accidents per year, with quite a sharp drop for subsequent accidenta This 
particulr.r study was discontinued because th problem of accident proneness, 
which the study was designed to reveal, had been found to be negligible. 

3. As clinicians have questioned the wisdom of providing our adolescent 
students with glassbr? having "standard" frames, w'hich tend to proclaim depend- 
ency. The medical officer carried out a study to "verify this impression, deter- 
mine the extent of difference in usage, and compare the dollar-cost of pur- 
chasing glasses through the usual governuHMit contact versus purchasing them 
locally and allowing a wide choi( of frames." ^ 

The following findings wore conlirmed : Those students who were given a free 
choice of frames wear tJre glfiswos more in the eiassroom : the increase In class- 
room use of glasses is proportional to the increase and the cost of the glasses; 
students who bought thuir on*n glasses and students who had Xory poor vision 
wore their glasses more than the other two groujw. During the three months 
study, 42 pcr»cbnt of the students were know* n to have lost or broken their glasses 
or left them at home. 

4. Caseload by referrnl source iiulioatps approximately t\\*c\ girls are referred 
for every boy ; principal sources of referral are from the nurse in the Division 
of Iiulitin Health clinic, the guidance workers cif the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
/nnd the patiunt nuikes n self -referral in about a quarter of all instances. The 
/problem area usually conceru!« dormitory-cflmi)us adjustment situation (Vi). 

somatic complaints ( Im). home situation ( Mi to V(j), and, to a much lesser degree 
running away, class .situation, sunuiier planning and local conniuinity problem. 



^ Lackore, L. K., Study of Various Typw 0/ Eveglattea by High School Studenta at Flan- 
tlreau Indian School (Flandroaii Indinn Vocnttonal High School, April 5^ 1961). Mlmeo* 
Kraphed. 
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Although the age range in school start:^ in the fourteenth year, the pt^ak of prob- 
lems is reached wfth the youngsters in the fifteenth and sixteenth years. Most 
frequent diagnostic classification or impressions concern anxiety reactions in 
passive aggressive personality disorders. i 

5, As has been pointed out in a previous study by the Bureau of Indian Affairs* 
Branch of Edm^ation thereris eonsidenible inherent difficulty in determining 
reasons for dropouts. The definition used is: Although there has been a steady 
increase in freshman student! during tbe Ave years, ^e actual percentage of the 
class which drops out has ndt increased. A shift toward n higher enrollment of 
girls shows a concurrent riue in drop-out rate* Three times as many new students 
drop out as former studen^/ although there are only twice as many new students 
enrolling as former stude^s. If one accepts the administrative reason accompany- 
ing the application *blanK, there seems to be a greater proportion of dropouts 
among those students s^nt for educational purposes rather than for social rea- 
sons. Mostly this underlines the fact that the school has need for extensive social 
background .data on any student admitted. Based on area of origin there is a 
somewhat higher drop-out rate for those who are closer to their home area. Al- 
most half of the dropouts occur among 16^ and 17-year-olds, which is in accord 
with the national picture* One-half of all dropouts occar within the first 30 
school days after their arrival. 

6. The unmarried mother has been a major concern of clinicians of the schocl 
staff and mucli joint pUuming has been done on her behalf. Previously, when a 
girl was found to be pregnant she was sent to her home reservation as quickly as 
possible.* This probably prevented em^barrassmefnt for her iu some cases, but 
returning home often only changed the location of the problem. Hostbjor has 
written an enlightening paper on illegitimacy amon^ the Sisseton-Wahep- 
tou/Sioux. She states that **while the Indian unmarried mother may not be 
strongly neglected or criticized by the group, she often faces /a degrte of dis- 
approval, and this, ahd her own attitude alout her pregnancy, may ci^eate a 
conflict for her." " She notes further that most unwed mothers Are encouraged to- 

^keep their babies, and adoption may be discouraged. She further notes that al- 
though the kinship system Is not completely destroyed, the iiimaturlty of many 
of the mothei-s may result in emoti^^al arid physical neglect of the child. 

Therefore, the project team offered their professional help with planning for 
the mother and child. Beginning in 1960 the clinic offered medical, dental, nurs- 
ipj": and social services 4^0 each girl found pregnant, in the hope that better plan- 
uxng would result "Correspondence with the home agency was initiated and help 
was given with the choosing of comfortable, concealing clothing. Since that time 
eight pregnant girls have received these services. Of the eight, two ^hose to re- 
turn home, one already had made plans to marry the father of the child, five 
were referred to a maternity home iu Sioux Falls and one to a maternity home in 
her home state. The South Dakota Division of Child Welfare participated in 
planning. Growing out of this, the Public Health Service and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs had joint meetings and developed "Guidelines for Handling 
Problems of Pregnant Girls iu Non-Reservation Boarding Schools." 

if. D^elopmentoy T^fTupiniHcUi^^frUonff^^^ with Staff Interaction 
Educators and elrnlcians hay^AVorked together in a variety of ways : 

1. Ou the ; visual d<>fects"study, the teaclr t^rs wert^ told which students vi-erv^ 
supposed to wear gla^s and encouraged the students in the proper care and 
use of glasses. They al& discouraged the sttuleiits from ridiculing the wearers 
of the glasses Responsibility for health appraisals, including height and weight 
measurements and menu calorie counting activities, was assumed by appropriate 
home economics sections, with tlie cUnicia^is serving as resource persons. 

2. Lectures and subsequent^ sejninar discussion groups were developed around 
such topics as would improve understanding between the groups and stimulate 
co-operative relationships. This has worked Loth ways, with the clinicians con- 
dncting a course on peychodynamic' concepts of child development and the educa- 
tors engaging the clinicians in consideration of planning curriculum and other 
educational and* administrative problems. Meetings are also structured between 
ed'Kators, clinieiajis and guidance statt to develop increased opportunity for 



• Todav** Dropoiiti — TomoMXDw'a ProJilem9 (Washington* D.C. : U.S. Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Indian AffSifc. October 1959). MlmeogiapheU. ^^^^^ ■ 

•Hostbjor Stella, ^'Part I i Adoptive Placement of American iadian Cmldren with ^on- 
IndJan Fainllles: Social S<'rvloea to the Indian UiiXnarrled Mother on the Reservatipn. 
CMW TF«i;arc, (May 1961), 7-0. ' ' 
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student ret'reation. This nltlniirtrly wiis extended to student participation, either 
through student council or by nieetinp with the student committees, ' 

3. A similar project was devi«ed around the problem of transition from school 
to community, both upon graduation and during the students* summer vacation. 
Two teachers were engaged to suix^rvise and counsel students living in foster 
home settings and a nearby coiimi unity. Tliey were, in turn, supervised by the 

x^ial worker, from Lutheran Welfare in Sioux Falls. Following orientation by 
the project social worker, the two were assigned as case aides to the agency's 
chief social worker for the summer months. This permitted an expansion of the 
X»rogram which, in its more recent years, has served about 25 students. 

Some of the positive values for the students identified by those people closely 
in touch with the project, were: activities such^s learning to use an escalator, 
automatic elevator, or even mailing a letter at the post office were major ac- 
complishments initially for some students. They were eager to open bank savings 
accounts and watch them grow, to endorse and cash checks, and to better them- 
selves both financially and socially. Both through their case aide and through 
their foster imrents they were taught quality, values and relative, needs while 
.shopping. Some learned new forms of recreation such as participating in church 
youth groups, swimming, visiting the zoo,s parks, museums and other points of 
interest They learned to take and carry out orders in a home or. place of business, 
to be trlisted, to accept themselves because they are accepted by others and 
to accept non-Indian people. 

This all sounds relatively simple but of course it is not Case aides verbalized 
awareness of their own growth in acquiring the ability to i)ermit the expression 
of hostility of both students and foster parents. They learned first-hai^d the stu- 
dents* own ways of living; for example, a preference of individuals to snack 
when hungry rather than tQ sit down with everybne at the table to eat a meal 
together. They learned to identify, work with and record problems of cultural * 
transition and match the needs and r^purces of both individuals and social 
institutions. They learned basic skills in working with individuals, and for one 
worker it became clear tiiat solutions to problems are not a matter of "facilities 
and funds alone." ^ 

The community (foster parents, neighl)ors, pastors and congregations), in part 

because of the efforts of those who work^ to make the Experiment succeed, 

learned to deal constructively with the problems of cultural transition. Par- 
ticularly in rural areas where people get to know each other well, the student 
made positive contributions to understanding which can be attested to by the 
fact that many people voice an interest in becoming a part of the project in the 
future years. 

4. More and more the peychiatxist has; directed his attention toward working 
with administrative and health si^v-Tfiere hr.ve been numerous meetings with 
guidance workers, department heads, teachers and dormitory personnel, all with 
a view toward getting a better understanding of what confronts the workers 
within the school. Out of this has developed a project that is designed to investi- 
gate more careffully many of the problems of education with a cultural group in 
transition. Currently there are several social workers, and an . anthropologist 
working full-time to delineate the background of the children who Use the school- 
In addition, consulting psychologists have been used to define the psychological 
techniques. 37hese data are in the process of being gathered and will be reported 
at a future date. 

m, EVALUATION 

Although formal evaluation, procedures were not made a part of the' mental 
health project at its inception, the staff stressed the need for ongoing evalua- 
tion. To that end it has made use of periodic roundtable conferences and publi- 
cations of findings. Both methods relied heavily on descriptive accounts of ac- 
tivities and self-evaluations, combined with anecd^" ^"38 given by people dissociated 
with the project Five aruual reports contain the bulk of the findings/ '* 



* Wamer B. B.; T. P. Krusb, J. W. Bjork and K. Jacksop. Second Annual Report of th^ 
Mental Health Pilot Project at the Flandveau Indian Vocational High School (Flandreau, 
S. D. : Flandreau Indian Vocational High ScHoqt Jnly 1958). Mimeographed. 

" Kni8h. T. P., Anne J. Lello and J. w. BJork. Third Annual Report of Mental Health 
Clinic at the Flandreau Indian Vocational High School (Flandreau. S. D. ; Flandreau "In- 
dian Vo(mtlonaV Hi Rh School. June 1050 >. Mlmeoftraphed. . ,r . , rr 

« Krusb. T. P. and J. W, BJork, Xpurth and Fifth Annual Reoorta of the Mental Health 
Clinic at the PUS Indian School flhalth Center, Flandreau Indiart vocational High School 
(Flandreau, S. D. : Flandreau Indlin Vocational High School, June 1961), Mimeoirraphed. 
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Since September, 1002, two anthropologists hr.t^e been engo«<ed in trying to 
find the anthropological factors, while an additional social worker has been 
added to tlie staff to work out the social background of individual disturbed 
students. Obviously much more work needs to be done, particularly in the fields 
of i>sychology and medicine to delineate the mental health problems peculiar 
to this highly specialized tyi>e of educational sotting. 

This information is being offere<l in tJio hope and m an effort to interest pro- - 
fessional mental health workers in the problems of culturaliy disadvantaged 
Americans. 



Some Thoughts on the Formation of Personality' Disorder: Study of an' 
lNDiA?7 Boarding School Population 



(By Thaddeus P, Krush, M.D., John W. Bjork, M,S.W., Peter S, Sindcll, and 

Joanna Nelle) 
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Tills work was supported in part .^y Public Health Service grant 
MII-00907 from the National Institute of Mental Flealth. 

Much has been .^iaid on all sides as to culpability incurred in the actions of 
larger groups as they Interact with smaller groups and viee versa, :Mistakes 
are made and become historic. Witness tliereof is given in the two-hundred-year 
cycle — of inhumane custody, humane isolation, distant treatment, dehumanizing 
jienury, community concern, humanization — in our chosen field of psA^chiatry. A 
series of |>}irallel problems has occurred in tlie same iH^riod. and this pa{)er will 
af tempt to explore some (>£ tJieir i*omplexities. 

For the moment let us imagine that several roist^M-ing. (juarroling brothers 
traveling from the East chance upon a homestead of great plentitude, but already 
occupied in part by brothers about whom they were unaware. All are frightened 
of each other. All have a need for the land. All an^ disdtunful of the rights of 
others until their own are secured. A fight enoues, but the resources and wcaiwns 
are different and the strongest wins. 

This brother, unlike Cain, has developed a code which stays Iiis hand so that 
he does not destroy his conquere<l rivals. Having partially disposed of them, he 
assumes the prerogative of the head of the family. He makes contracts with these 
"younger" or subsidiary brothers whicli he bfeaks, usually describing such 
breaches as being in the best interest of the younger l)rothers. Tliey in turn at 
first rebel, then grudgingly accept. Tlie strongest brother makes plans for the 
subsidiary brothers and then entices, cajoles, threatens and occasionally forces 
them to do. it his way. That the plans might not he applicable to the younger 
brothers' way of life only fleeting enters his mind. Only tKx^aslonally will he 
consult with them prior to instituting change because it causes such a fuss, 

Plans are made to educate the younger brothers' children to the "better" way 
of older brother. But the. younger brothers find that by seeming to agree, they 
fljre left to themselves with more time to do as they see fit. A contest for the minds 
of the children ensues in which each is accorded equal time to undo the work of 
the other — all the while averring that they are acting in accord with previous 
agreements made to last for as long "as tiie grass shall grow, the waters flow, 
and the sun shall shine." 



In the thirties, Gordon MacGregor and his associates ( 11 ) described the settincr 
and conditions of the relatively isolated "warriors without weapons" of the great 
plains. Our study will begin to desori'tve the composition of the off-reservation 
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Indian boarding yohm)l poinilatlon whicli has evolved since that time and will 
suggest trends of devftlopineut in the mental health of the children so managed. 

The background of health services for American Indians is set forth in a com- 
prehensive report by the Public Health Service. Si>ecial attention was given to 
the statement : ''Further mental health studies^ beyond the scope of this survey, 
are called for, not only with resi)eet to mental illness as such, but in relation to 
the problems of iutercultural conllict, alcoholisui, child delinijuency and truancy, 
and accidents and crimes of violence" <4). 

At the request of the Aberdeen Area Medical Officer of the Division of Indian 
Health, a pilot projec^t was started at the Flandreau Imiijin Vocational High 
School in 1957. Material obtained by this small project team(l, S, 9, 10, 22) 
served as the basis for a National Institute of Mental Health grant to study iu- 
ten.sively and eytensively three off-reservation boarding .school poulations of the 
northern plains. 

The study was designed to serve as a problem- defining effort that would stimu- 
late a variety of alternative efforts in the management ami prevention of mental 
illness. It is necessary to approach the problem of mental illness systematically 
and with oi)erationally effective delinitlons. Mental illness is time- and culture- 
bound. For the purjwses of this study mental illness may be said to exist in an 
individual when that individual repeatedly demonstrates by his behaviu^al i>at- 
tern that he cannot solve his problems with his own resources. 

The approach we used was to attempt to define and describe disorder from 
the viewpoint of different disciplines. The clinical research team consisted of a 
psychiatrist, social work sui^ervisor, social worker, anthropologist and sociolo- 
gist based at Flandreau, with field social workers located at Pierre and Wahpe- 
ton. A social worker, anthropologist and four psychologists served as consultants. 

The areas of concern of the project team were as follows. The psychiatrist per- 
formed individual diagnostic interviews with selected cases. The social workers 
used individual and group casework techniques and visited the reservations to 
do selected family Interviews. The anthropologist lived in the boys' dormitory for 
a year gathering dat*a on student-staff interaction and, with the Kluckhohn 
Value Orientation Scale, studied the student population and staff. The sociologist 
did classroom tea Mng and used social-educational devices to study the teachers 
and the students rhe psychologists did testing in the classroom setting using 
a variety of der >s : the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Califor- 
nia Psychologic^ J Inventory, Quay- Peterson Delinquency Scale, Time Factor 
Examination, Student's Sentence Completion Test, Semantic-Differential Exami- 
nation and Bower-Lambert Screening Scaie. A great deal of material has bc-^m 
g4ithere<l by thes^^ workers and this paper will present some of the preliminary 
findings. 

One of the primary aims of tlie project team was to effect an epidemiological 
study of mental illness incident in a boarding school population of 1200 and en- 
compassing the first twelve grades. Selected for this study were two grade schools 
(grades 1 to S) located in Pierre and Wahi)eton, and a high school (grades 9 
to 12) located in Flandreau. Both grade schools have an annual enrollment of 
approximately 300 each; Flandreau's annual enrollment is approximately 600. 
This paper will concentrate on the material gathered a: the latter school. 

The Flandreau school obtains its enrollment from an area generally consisting 
of the Billings and Aberdeen areas of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Five states, 
Montana, Wyoming. North Dakota, South Dakota and Nebraska, 21 reservations 
ami 18 tribes are represented in tlie school. Of the aggregate enrollment, api)roxi- 
nmtely 33 iwrcent are freshmen, 30 percent sophomores, 20 percent juniors and 
17 percent seniors. 

The facilities of a boarding school are usually looked upon from the standpoint 
of providing housing and acconmiodations for the student to live in a location 
where conventional academic or vocational schooling may be obtfiined. In this 
sense,, the boarding facilities are secondary to the school or classroom services. 
The student lives at the boarding school rather than home due to the fact that 
he is unable to go to such a j^chool in hia natural home area. 

However, at this .school the reverse is the case. Here the boarding faoilitit 
are frequently looked upon as a means of removing a student from a socially 
complicated or disorganized onvironmont to a setting where attention nuif^t be 
given not only to the traditional e<hKMtioiial program but to every ]>hase of .'^ooial 
development as well. 

\Vliat fdllows, then, is an attempt to narratively set forth the morital health 
problems encountere<l in a hoarding school attoinpting to ofTect acculturation 
^ " iinately assimilation of its charges. Certain iniprossionB stand out and 
■^n ¥/^">iue degree be validated. 
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Several stundardized objective iJs\'f.*hologieiil tests wore used to assess the wr- 
soniility charncteri.stics of the Flaiidreau stiulo^t.s iiiid to compjire the flndings 
with non-Indian normative irroups (12, 14), The te^^ting was done in the regular 
classroom period of 55 minntes. 

Juniors and seniors were administered the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. This is mainly a pathology orientation t€\st. with the suhseales largely 
attempting to measure psychiatric diagnostic samples of various categories of 
disorder. In every case the scores earned by the Flandreau sample are higher 
than the scores earned by the ninth grade Minnesota (3) normative sample. While 
there is a difference in the elevation of the profile, the shape of the proflle is 
highly similar. The results indicate that on all of the categories, with the excei>- 
tious of hysteria and hypomania, the Pla ndreau sample was higher. These stu- 
dents are more pathological. The MMPI also conl.;'.is "neurotic" and "psy- 
chotic" triads. Here the difference for the Flandreau sample is the "psychotic" 
end of the scale. This does not mean that these persons are literally, trending 
toward a psychotic configuration, but the movement is in the direction of dis- 
turbance in adjustment. The t test, an examination of differences of means, indi- 
c:\ted an extremely high p value — .001 in eight of the 13 scales for the hoj's and 
seven for the girls. Two items for both sexes showed a p value of .01 and three 
items were not significant. 

The California Psychological Inventory was given to sophomores, juniors and 
seniors. The CP! attempts to nLea,snre traits associated wnth normal functioning. 
The same vesults were evident, but in reverse. The Flandreau sample, in 15 out 
of 18 items, showed signillcant differences from Gough*s normative high school 
groups (2). The i test indicated a p value of .001 in 12 of the 18 scales for both 
sexes. The Flandreau sample was lower on iw)sitive traits. The difference is in 
intensity, although again the profile was highly similar in shape to the norma- 
tive groups. In effect the results ai)pear to show- that these youngsters are trend- 
ing toward distress. 

All four grades were given the Qnay-Peterson Throe Factor Scale. This test 
mersiires the three personality constellations associated with juvenile delin- 
quency. The factorial content of the scales was stu<Med in samples of both insti- 
tutionalized delinquents and normal adolescents. Only limited norms are as yet 
available. The scales are: (1) psychopathic delinquency scale to measure atti- 
tudes and behavior associated with a tough, anioral, aggressive and impulsive 
syndrome; (2) neurotic delinquency scale to nie^isure items associated with guilt, 
depression, concern, but coupled with impulsiveness and poor control; and (3) 
subcultural delinquency scale to measure attitudes and behaviors associated with 
the adoption of a pattern of behavior dictated by a delinquent subculture but not 
accompanied by personality maladjustment. The mean scores of the Flandreau 
sample indicate they are similar to the neuroticism and psychopathy scores of the 
institutionalized delinquents. Taken in all, the group psychological testing j^re- 
affirms the position that we are dealing with a high-risk population regardless of 
wliidi parameter is applied. 



CULTUUE AND irENTAL CONTXICT 

It is difficult to discern what constitutes abnormal behavior in an abnormal 
setting. Wb'^e cultural conflict can be observed, it does not appear to be primary 
in the causation of mental conflict. Rather, the cultural trappings offer a ration^ 
alistic cloak for the basic problems which are three in number: (1) heightened 
mobility or ''psychosocial nomadism, (2) shifting standards and (3) super- 
ficiality of response or tho ''.'hameleon rcst)onse." 

Ifcifjhteucd mohility. — Our studies show a marked "psychosocial nomadism" — 
a condition which obtains when the child 5s exposed not only to repeated changes 
in loci but to repeated changes in the constellation of his meaningful persons. 
Further, each new locus necessitates the formation of relationships different 
from that of the past 7^ us a child in a family which shows heightened mohility 
for cause, but has no distortion of his relations with his critical loved persons, 
may be anxious in ^ach new locus but not disorganized to the point of profound 
reaction in the form of aggression or withdrawal (13). 

Jleightoni'd mohility must be examined in the light of relationships and the 
reason for the movement if it is to serve as the indicator of disturbance. There is a 
marked tendency on the part of disturbed youngsters, or others intervening on 
^ behalf, to take (he lines of least resistance. Psychologically, whenever stress 
^J(^rs. the indiviVrual repeatedly b-ieks off and moves to another situation. 
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We have utioiupted to tnu'e disturbance ami tlie formation of porsouality dig. 
order through movement lUid s\il)st}Uitiiitt^ this with th^ st\uit»nt life careers of 
individmiLs showing increased nialndaptation at the school and on the resorvation. 
The high incidence of mobility has been documented from the medical-social ease 
histories, with special emphasis on oxanunin^ the manifest ami covert reasons for 
movement. 

"Psyehosocial nomadism" can be documented in many instances by the ever- 
lengthening eomet'a tail of records of administrative decisions made in an attempt 
to keep a n)of over the head of the child and at tho. same time provide him an 
education. As might be expected, records become sketchy with increased move- 
ment and tile reasons advanced have more to do with administrative regulation 
than the actual reason for the move. 

An illustrative example is that of a '^ir\, now (J) years of age. who waf> observed 
by various members of the project team and followed for the duration of the 
project. Admitting that all the moves could not bo logged, such as leaving home 
and spending days and weeks with relatives, the official log still shows an im- 
pressive number of situational changes. In all, there were no less than 'A) changes 
of locns. She has been exposed to the ministrations and competitions of her 
father and mother, tive sibUn^?s, seven Inilf-siblings, maternal grandparents, 
paternal grandparents and serial stepfjithers. not to mention her contacts with 
orphange, boarding school and boarding home staff, teachers and dormitory 
IHirsonnel. ^ 

The lirst move was to grandm. ther's lionn^ at age two with th(* .'uh^^nt of a 
sister and parental dissension. The most stable period of her lif.' as far as domi- 
cile was concerned was a three-year period from 1950 to l!)r»0. Two yeuits later, 
there were six runaway episodes terminating in jail. \ 

She had lU placennnits in five dilVerent education settings, with return iisnally 
necessitating change in adult relationship with both teachers and dormitory staff. 
Kducation from the eighth grade through the tenth grade re{iuired five years and 
was punctuated by no less than ten interruptions in schooling, varying from a 
few weeks to several months. ' 

This girl has been variably diagnosed as a<'ute aiiNicty rc;u-tioii. acutf; and 
chronic schizophrenia, psychosomatic disorder, depressive reaction and adolescent 
adjustment reaction. \ 



A 19-year-old Indian student 'Avut referred to the boarding school durini the 
summer of 1960. The specific reason for referral is not clear, but a brief sum- 
mary reports a history of gasoline snitKng. social movements and famil.V ill 
health. He was placed on the waiting list and accepted for tlie 1901-(>2 terin,\ 

According to oflicial records. tJiis student's paternity is in doubt; two names 
arc reported in the records and two diffierent names are used by the boy and\his 
mother. There is almost no oflicial social history information availabK*: however, 
a recent autobiography completes missing links and describes his niovementslso 
adequately for our purposes that it will be reported here completely : \ 



•'I w\'is born in the year lOlG (on an Ijulian Heservation ) I grew up in the 
home in which both my parents and grandparents lived. ' 

''When I reached the age of live I was placed by my parents in the IndiaiU 
Mission. I lived and went to school from tliere for four years, at the [)nblic school. 

"When I was nine my brothers, little sister, and parents went /ilong with my 
grandparents to spend the summer in Minnesota. Kverytliing had gone all summer 
wlien one day my mother and father had an argument. My mother loft my dad 
with niy little sister and brothers. 

^'During- tlie last part of October my mother and I left Minnesota and went 
to Wisconsin. My mother wanted to go up and s<'e her brotluT, my uncle, who, 
lived in a small town. When we arrived then' we found out that he harl nif)ved 
to ^rilwaukee. So we stayed with r^ 1,'itivcs hi the town, where I art<uuled a r-oun- 
try school. We stayed there from October until late February then returned 
back to the reservation. i 
"When we got liar-k (to the reservation) my motluT put me b. -k up at riie Mis- ' 
sibn where I stayed for three more years. When I was in the r'vcnth grade I \ 
cnrf>lJe(l myself at the Tatholic school where I \veut to school i r a .var and a i 
lialf. After that year and a half I ran away and enrolled , back tito th(> pul)lic \ 
school. lj!iring the lust six <•!• seven we(d{s of scliool I got*sick /jud was in the 1 
iiosfjifal. in Omaha. f(U- alH)ut two months. ' 

•*That sinnmer was mostly f rouble tor mc. T was in and out of Jail. And the 
rounty judge had given me l>^<^•{k after br<*ak. The lawt tinu* T was plar<Ml on 
probation and said that I woidd go to Klandreau Indian School {'<iv the iwxt ffmr 

S|»-20j .-.f){) -iif. .-I 21 
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years. Right then I hadn't realizetl that I flniikecl the eighth grade and made out 
an application for Fiandreuu. I was accepted and was all ready to leave for school 
when I got into more trouble. I was takeii to court and the judge sentenced me 
until the age of twenty-one at the state iBoy*s Training School. 

"I arrived at the Training School thirty days after my trial. When I got there 
I was treated nice by both counsellors and boys. For the first thirty days I did 
nothing, about all I did was peel i>otatoes along with the rest of the new hi>ys. 
Then I was transfered out to another company and then I began school. That's 
when I found out that I had't completed the eighth so I had- to do it over again. 
I was graduated from junior high school the followiiig spring (19t>l). I was in 
the Training School for eleven months. Then I was paroled, 1 think, for a year 
and during that time I was to attend school and Plandreau. 

"When I was hnished with my lirst year I didn't plan to come back for the 
rest of the three. But I liked the school and returned every year, now I am a 
senior." 

In January 1963 he was referred to the project when voeationnl teacher:s com- 
plained of his uncooixjrative, deiiant attitude. During that school year iuul the 
next he was seen ei^ht times by a project social worker, once by the psychiatri.st. 

'Penchers considered hiui secretive, impudent, sullen, restless, quarrelsome, 
slovenly, cowjirdly, irrespon.slble, resentful of criticism and a daydreanier. He wns 
said to he gniUy of lyini; and stealing. Work habits were poor and intellect 'lal 
curi(fsiry was lacking. He was not int(?rested in or songht oi:t by others. He iias 
maintained a average in most svibjects and, although a senior, he will uat 
gradnat(\ Donn staff have reported ocx'asionul incidents of lighter fluid siiiinng 
and, during the summer of 1<,)U0, he was hosiutalized two months for lend poison- 
ing associtited with snifling. Roonunates assiu'ned many housekeeping tasks be- 
cause he refused to do thest^ choreic. 

The clinic nur.se reportinl his fn.Hiuent visits for ^acial acne, injuries from light- 
ing and otlu'r minor physical eoniplaitits. He l>iti's his nails severely and lie ^^■as 
con.sidered to Ix^ a stutterer by the Si>eei^li and Hearing CUnic. Training school 
reports indicate that he had similar problems there. He learned to eouform. i>nt 
his iKM'sonal habits and iuten>ersona) Halations improved less noliceably. It was 
also rt^fiorted that his j^aroLe was delayed until the start of school hecjuise l\is 
mother was drinking heavily ami "haN'iug unacu-eplable relations with many 
men." 

Project staff noted that the student's closest ties have ham with niatei'ual 
, / ' family members. He understands the importance of proper. behavior, but h(? has 
bad little oi)portnnity for identification with adequate males. The marked hos- 
tility for ftduir authoi'it^' and the fact that the bo.y is a loj)er were a)so emjdia- 
sized. Whenever p(>ssi!)le he was interviewed on lii.s own ground, i.e., in the 
d(U'mitory or on the canu>u.s. 

^^hiftin(/ iffuitdards. — The second basic problem apiK'ars to be confusional cn!- 
tui*aL values or shifting stautlard.^. It is evident that there are dlstiuet varia Lions 
In the value orientations of the students, their relatives, the teachers, dormitory 
personnel and the adniinisti'ative staff. It is not nncfunmon for the youu^^sters 
to be exposed to individuals of the lower throe classifications (according to 
Iltdlingshead and Redlich [5]) on a dailyt *wen hourly, Kasis. This necessitates the 
youngsters' meeting the standards of individuals of varying cultural bac-^grounds 
atnl value sy steams that are at variance with their own. 
; The following vignette is illustrative of the confusion of the child as he ti'ies 

to (h'termine who he is, where he is and what he is doing. Tliree ,Si^-.seton Kio\ix 
youiiusters, j-anging "from ten to V2 years of age, were traveling fi-om the l'i{»rrr 
Boarding School to the resiu'vation located iti northeastern South Dakota. This 
conversation was overhead by the social worker: 

"First. Child : Did yon know Sissc^ton was a reservation V 
'■.Swoinl Child: Sure, 1 knew that last year. 
''Third Child: Did you know that real Indians live there? 
".SeiM)iuI Child : Of course, we're real Indians — we can't be play Indians." 
.Students ami staff at Flandrenu were given the KUickliohn Value Orientation 
Scale (0 7, 10, 17). This technicine measures- the variant value orlent:it ions in 
f(mi' ditn^'usions : KelatiouaU Man-Nature, Time and A<'tivity. The primary theu- 
retica] focus is on acculturation. 

In tlie Ktdarional orientation. Klnekhohn sees the adult middle class as douii- 
nantly Individualistic, pr^^t'erring this oriental ion si;.niiticantly t(» the Collateral 
and Lineal alternatives. In man's relationship to nature fir sU]H-rmiture. the 
domiiumt Atneriean prefeii'nce is for Masrei'-ovcr-:;atur(\ prefernMl signi(ic'antly 
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to Subjugatiou-to-Nature and Harmony-wlth-XaUire. In the Timo orieutation, 
Future is ranked first, Pre.seut ^K'tond and Past third ; all at statistically sij2;niti- 
eant levels. In the preferred mode of Action, Ainerieau^ prefer Doing in contrast 
to Being. 

A rec-ent study of 52 teaehers and 08 social workers, using Kluckholurs device, 
yielde<l data on their valuo orientations" which "coincidecl almost perfectly on all 
four orientations with titevKluekholm analysis of general United fcsUites culture'' 



Flandreau students werc'tested with this instrument in the regular elassrooni 
pe^hnl. Of the 544 students then enrolled, 1)2 percent 07- 503 were tf^^ted. Pielim- 
indry analysis of the data shows that student value orientations as a whole are 
asifollows. The j^irls differ significantly from the uiiddle class in two orientations. 
They prefer'the Suhjugated-to-Nature alternative significantly to Mastery-over- 
Nature, and to Harmony-with-nature. as well as preferring Over to With sig- 
niiicantly. 'J'his is a statistically signiticant ont'-order reversal from tlie dominant 
' middle-chihS preference for Mastery-over-Naturc. The girls also have a signilicant 
reversal in 'tlu'^ Time Orientation, preferring l*n'Si»nt t(> Future and Past., 

Altliongli the boys have moved away from the girl's position toward the middle 
class in tlie Maii-Xature orientation, they have not achieved a statistically signiii- 
cant first-order preference for Mastery-over-Xature, The hoys rank Over lirst, 
Subjugated second and With third. In the Time orientation, again the boys seem 
. to he transitional; tliey d(> not. prefer Present statisti(';illy t(> Kutnre, ulthougli 
they still prefer Present and Future to Past signiticanr^v. Therefore, the boys 
have a position between that of the gvrls and the middle clas's. 

In the Relational orientatiou boih sexes diifer from the middle-class pattern of 
(h.-minaiit IndividuMlism. The boys ami girls b<>th ])refer Collateral nonsigniii- 
caiitiy.to Individual and prefer both of these t<> lAueai slgnilicantly. Neither ihe 
boys nor ttle girls differ from the middles class in the Activity orientation: ail 
prefer Doing significantly to Hi'ing. 

Tiuis, both boys and girls diffi^r from niiddle-elass valne ]>reforences in the Tte- 
hationaCMan-Xature and Time orientations, and the girls are much further fnm 
. middle-class'vITrnes than the boys. These did'erences .snpport the Spindler.^' hypoth- 
eses (ID, 20) on female conservation in eultnral ebariiie. 

xClass and tribe are not very pow^'rfnl discriminating fact.^rs in tiiemselve.-^. hut 
wdion paired with sex do reveal nniny signilieant differen<-es. The freshmen girls 
and the Sioux stand out slnirply us less acculturated. There is also evidence that 
" the seniors, particularly boys, are more acculturated. It is reasonahl<5 to describe 
the hoys as transitional, not highly accuUurated to the middle class, but <'l(>ser 
than the girls, whose choices rescinble those of the urbnn lower class as ^studied 
by Schneiderman. 

Tlie staff of the school was also given this instrnin+'Ut and 70 protocols \\-ere 
completed, giving us a W percent sample. Staff value orienlations coincide aliiiost 
exactly with those found by both Schneidennan and Kluckhohu. The staff Vis a 
whole disphiys a nuddle-<:*lass pattern <>f value orietitiUions. with some amid va- 
lence in the second-order preference in the Man-Nature dimension and in fhcir 
choice of Future over Present. 

Taking just the 20 teachers, we see, they are essentially middle class in their 
order of preferences, with the same ambivalence as the wliole staff sliowed. 

The dormitorj' staff, a total of 21 i>ersons, differs from the staff as a wiiole aiul 
the teachers in "the Man-Natnre dimensions and tliey show a ont-order .rcvi'rsjil 
with -iSnhjugation-to-Xature nonsignificantly preferred to Mastery-over-Xntuns 

Comparing the preferences of the students to those of the staff as a whole and 
to the choices of the teachers and dormitory staff, we .^ee gr(\^t differences. The 
students differ from the staff and teachers in the dir(H.*tiou of the lower-class value 
orientations. The ^taff as a whole and teachers cho.se tlie Irulividualisti(j. Mastery- 
over Xature and Tuture altenuTlives as their first-choice preferences, lu coiitrjist 
to the students' first choices of Collateral. Subju^ated-to-Xature and J'rcsent. The 
dormitory staff has- a much weaker c ommitment to nuddle-class ^•alue orient.nnons 
than the staff'"as a whole or the teachers as a group. Although three of .the four 
first-order choices (»f the donnitory staff are the same as the niifbUe class, only 
one of these differs significantly from the f\r,< choice of the sndents. The fnurla 
dunce Su)Hugatiou-to-Xatnrc\ is the same as that of the students. All four -roiip.s 
j)refer* Doing over t^t^ng. but the teachers and the staff prefer Doing more 
strongly, according to the statistics. 
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Kliirkholiu i>ost iiliil<-s thill iionsi^Miitu'niLt prcforiMic*^ inilicntcs; thai the jiopu- 
Intioti i.s hi a stnti? uf tniUunil trsiiisil hm. In li;;hl dI' this vii'w it i> fxtrcjucly us^^- 
fiil tn iiavi^ thf :ui:Uy.s<'>s vjirinnts. which iiidicni^^ tluir a statisl icaily siv'uilicniir. 
j:ai> stili exists lu^tw'ceu the* snulcnts and tli*.' staff as a \s'hol(> and tlu' ttsudu-rs. 
and vrry tVw sifiiiiticant diiTerciicos hotw^en ilie d(jria stalT aiul t.iu' stiah-iils. 

KviiU'iico that valiu* orkMitathuis intlucnct' oia^'.s rrspoiis'es to otlKTs has foiiic 
fi'o?u UKUiy soiirct^s — SiJindh'n KSI and otlun-s. I'rom the altove results. can 
predict that !)ias(»s in ciiltiiral transniiysuin occur, ('crtairdy the teac'ier's chiss 
haekLjroiiiui and values nniy iinconscionyly distort his i)orceptir)ns nnd expecta- 
tions ef the stui lents. 

AValtc-i- Tiiylor says. *'AU the hrilliiint teachers and all the rnosr modern 
methods oi' feteliiiig are powerless to insure transfer of the most elementary 
idea, luiless the pupil lumsell' places a value U[)on that idea or upon h-arnini^ 
in principle." He reel's that "the ediu'ator and the <kUieiUioaai planner must 
know the values ^vhieh are charactin-istie of the culture and which motive tlui 
pupir'tlil). He also feels that t!ie teacher should wcu'k thron^rh the values of 
the pupil to laalie !iLm wwnt to learn. 

^upcrficialitif of i'csi)0}t,sr, — A "chaim^leun-Iike" resp(Uise r(*sidts as lh<» youn.ic- 
sters attempt to nuiteli their valuers t(» rhe valm-s of the peo]>U^ they face. Snp«'r- 
fieiality of response is encouraged wi'li acciuiesi-enci? to the e.xi^eiicies of the 
situation only .<o lonjr ns is m^cessary ro ^et hy. Obviously, value systems could 
not then lie deeply held hut rather are use<I for rlie particular nu)nieni. Valida- 
tion of this iK)int: is.diftieuk, but tin- two t'ollowiii.LC illustrations are advanced 
to su^Tiiest its existence. 

A tiouie ei'orion:ics te.icher dt^slreil to inipress upon the j^irls of Iut class thf» 
necessity for cleanlitu'ss. Since they were siH)n ^oin^ to have a formal dance she 
asl<e(l each of the ^■irls to ]my .^^.tX) for the rental of the forma Is. Those who re- 
turned, clean fonuals would nnvive 50 cents in chancre: ihnso who returned dirty 
formals w<>uld forfeit the two dollars. Ilavintc second thouj^hts on Ibis pr«jee- 
(lure, slio luul the i;irls write tlu'ir answers to the (luestion : "What should )>c 
tile punishment \ ^ a jjirl rcr\inis a soiled ^^(iwu T 

The answer.^ elicited went like this; (1.) She shouUl )»o made to kneel on th»' 
fU-Jor for an hour. ( -) She should he made to stand with lu^r nose up against 
the blackheard. {',\) She should scrub the tloor with a t<jothhrush. 

Another liome economics teacher decided to check the sa nu^ jiroup of <:irls an^ 
asked :hesame (piestion : "What should he the punishment ;f * * * 

Tlie j;roup responses she ^'Ot ran souu'thing like this: (1) You should take the 
jjirl aside and talk with her. t2) You shoultl sit down and find out the reason 
that it happened. <3) You should tell the girl not to do it again. 



The autliors (-ontend that frequency of movement and the necessity to con- 
form to clmnginjr standiirds can only lead to confusion and disorganization of 
the diild's jK^rsonality. The frenuency of nu)vcniont further interferes wirJi and 
discourages tlie developnuuit of lasting relations in which love aiul con(feru can 
permit adenuate maturation. 

This is approached as though it were an Indian jiroblem. But it beguis to 
ap[H'ar that these are problems common to individuals who are^ deperulent 
and/or neglected. It is our contention that *' psycho social nonuulism" and shifting 
value systems result in inward disturbance. These findings are appli(*ahle io 
groups other than the population being studied as the patterns are similar to 
youngsters of difl'erput and deprived cultures. 

Thus the dilemma in approaching individuals who have disordered homes 
and disordered liehavior is how to get them to reliTuptish the dependency that 
wo. ourselves, create in trying to get them well or educated. It im evident that 
if our findings are .suhstaiitiaHy correct, there will be serious logistical problems 
in aUering ignorance atul poverty. 
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Prockehinos of tiik Tiiihi) National Confeckknce ox Indian' IlFAi/nr 
Novenibor JO, 10()4, Xew York, N.Y. 

MOKXINO HKSStON' : MK.NTAI,, IIKAI.TII 

A.ii>;iiic'e.s of the Xatiinial Coiiiniitti'.e oa Imlian HcjiUli. Associiitiou on Amork-au 
Irulian AJTairs. Iiie., New York, N.Y. 

MOKXINQ SKSSION 

Thursday, Kovciulier 10, lOtVi 

Tho Morning Session of the Tliird Nutjoiial Conforonre on Indian Health, 
lieUl under the anspici^s of the National Conunitteo on Indian Health, Ass(X?ia- 
tion on American In<liaii Affairs. Inf., at the Oraniercy Tank Hotel, Now York» 
New York, on '■rhurs(hj.v. November ii), convened in tlie (Iranierc.v Uootn at 

nine-fifty o'clock. Carl Mnsclienlieini, M.D., Chairman, National Coiiiuiittee on 
Indian Healtli. [^^csidin^^ 

There were present : 
Carl Mui!chenheini, ^I.D., Chairman. 

John Adair, rii.l).. National Institute of Menial Health, U.S.P.H.S.. P.ethesda, 
Maryland. 

Miss Marion Andnnrs, riiief. Medi^-al Social S>ervice Hrancl], Division of Indian 

Health. 7915 Eastern Avenue. Silver Spring. Maryland. 
Johh C. Cohb, jM.D.i Pepartnient of Maternal and Child Health, School of 

Hygiene and rul>Iic Health. Tlie Johns Hopkins University, Calt:imore, 

Maryland. 

■^Mr. f^ain Heloriu, Mental Ilenlth Section. SiiUe Hepavtment of Health, Pierre, 
South Dakota. 

Beginnld H. Fitz. M.P.'. Dean. Scliool of ■^ledicine, University of New ^fexico, 
Albuquerque, Ne\' Mexico; Men\ber, National Committee on Indian Health, 
A.A.I.A. 

Henry S. Forbes. i\I D.. 71 Forest Street, !Vniton 86, Massachusetts, Member, 

National Cf»mmitt< ^ on Indian Health, A.A.I.A. 
Stanley <). lMi:^ter. M.V\, University of Rochester, School of Medicine. Ho<:l]ester, 

New York. 

J. Tliomas Grayston» I\I.D.. Professor and Chairman, Department of Preventive 

Medicine. School of :sledieine» University of ^Yashington, Seattle, Washington. 

ss Jane Hoey, l.'^5 Central Park West, New York 23, New York; Member, 

National ; ' >minitte€: on Indian Health, A.A.I.A. 
.drs. .Ufreci anis, E xecutive Secretary, We Shake Hands. l»ine Ridge, Touth 

Dakota ; .uber. Naiionat Coniniittee on Indian Health, A.A.I. A. 
Kmest Jawetz, M.D., i':*rofessor and Chainnan, Department of Microbiology, 

School of Medicine, University of Califo^-nia, San Francisco, California. 
Dr. K. Kasuga, Chief. Office of Program Services, Division of Indian Health, 

U.S, Public Health Service, 7915 Eastern Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
Alexander II. Leiglitom M.D.. Professor of Social Psychiatry, Cornell University 

Medical College, 1300 York Avemie. New York, New York (also Professor of 

AntliroiK)logy, Cornell University, Ithaca) ; Member, National Conunittee on 

Indian Heaxth, A.A.I.A. 
Dorothea Mghton, M.D., Department of Sociology, College of Arts and Sciences, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New^ York. 
Gordon Macgregor, Ph.D., Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, 

^Yashlngto^l 25, D.C 
Brian MncMahon, M.D.. Professor, Department of Epidemiology, School of 

l^ublic Health, Harvard University, One Shattuck Slreet, Boston, Massa- 

chusetts. 

DougUis K. Powers, M.D., Chief of Ophthalmology, PHS Indian Hospital, 
I'hoenix, Arizona. 

Dr. :Ma])el Ross, Bureau of State Services. Consultant to the Division of Indian 

Health. 71)1.5 Kastern Avenue, Silver Spring, ^laryland. 
Tom Sasaki, Ph.D., Ass(K?iate Prof(^ssor. Department of Sociology', University of 

New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Robert A. Senescii, M.D., Professor and Chairman, Department of Psychiatry, 

S<-h(iol of Me<Ucine, T'niversity of New Mexico, Ali)Ufiucniue, New >rexico. 
Mrs. Joseph Dindon Smith. Hr)tel Dover, i\Hl L^^xington Avenue. New York, New 

York; Member, National C-ommittee on Indian Health, A.A.I.A. 
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Mr. Noble Swearingen. AuuTloan Ptibllc Health ABsrK^lation, 224 East Capitol 
Stneet, Washington 3, D.C. ; Member, National Committee on Indian Health, 
A.A.I.A. 

Phillips Thyireson, M.D,. Dire<*tor. Francis X. Trootor Foundation for Kesean-li 

in Ophthalmology, San Francisco Medical Center, University of California, 

San Francisco, California. 
Carnith J. Wagnner, M.D., Assistant Surj;eon General, Chief, Division of Indian 

Health, U.S. Public Health Service, T015 Kasteru Aven\.e, Silver Spring, 

Maryland. 

Mrs. Annie Wauneka, Member, Navajo Tribal Council, Window Rock, Arizona ; 

Member, National Coniuiittee on Indian Health, A. A.I. A. 

Present as observers were: 
Mr. Henri Ben- Ami, Editor, A^nerican Indian Horizon, New York, Now York. 
Ueverend Russell E, Carter. National Council of rlu» ('lui relics of Christ. Division 

of Home Missions, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, New York. 
Miss Edna Ferber, Novelist, Menil)er, A. A. I. A. 

Mrs. Forbes ; Meniln'r, Bi»ara of Directors, A, A. I. A. ^ 
Reverend G. Shul)ert Fyre, Board of National Missions, United Presl>yteriau 

Clnirch, 475 Riverside I>rive, New York, New York. 
Mrs. Kornherg, Amcrciutt Indian Horizon. 
Mr. r,}iwrcncc r>indley, Indium Rights Association. 
Mrs. Muschcnheim, Member, Board of Dircctor.s, A.A.I^.V. 

Also present : 

Mr.< .Mary Payne, Association on American Indian Affairs. 
Mr. William Byler, Executive Director, A.AJ.A. 

Cliairnmn Muschemieim. I will <.*all the. Coijf(*rence to (*rdcr. and I welcome 
you all to this Third Confernece on Indian Health. ('on<hicted u^uler the ai' spices 
of the National Connuittee on Indian Health of the As.^ociation on American 
Indian AffJi^rs. 

We are very j^^ratified indeed that so many of yon have come and we are gruatly 
comjlimented that so many of you have come so far to attend the Conference. 
We know that you are all busy iieople and we greatly appreciate the sacrilice 
of time that you are making to he here. 

Perhaps I should say just a word to our guests and to .some of the newer 
member.s of the Committee about the interest of the Association in health mat- 
ters and about the history of the Committee. 

The Committee was formed, about hfteeri years ago, I believe, by the late 
Dr. Haven Emerson", who was stimulated very nuieh by nur constant and most 
faithful mend)er, Mrs. Joseph' Lindon Smith, who I hope will bo here. Slie lias 
not arrived ns yet. 

The first Confernece was under the chjiirmanship of Dr. 7^;mcison. It was held 
in 1953, and was concerned principally with the (pies t ion about whether the 
transfer of the Indian Health Service from the Bnroan of Indian Affairs in the 
Department of the Interior to the Public Health Service would bi' a g(K)(l thing. 
The Conference met and decided it would bea good thing and so recommended. 
The transfer, as you all know, took place in IHfT) by net of Congress. 

The Second Conference, wiiich wns held shortly after the transfer in 19n5, was 
concerned principally with defining the problems and making estimates and rc-- 
ommendations a^ to how the intent and puriM>ses of the Congress in effecting 
the transfer liad best be carried out. 

I think we are h\\ aware of the great strides that have been made since the 
transfer. I will not go into the matter of mortality and morbidity statistics and 
how tliey have changed favorably, because I thak they are in general quite fam- 
iliar to all of you. 

'I'he present Conference arose out of the considfM-atioii that IfKU lias been 
termed by several organizations interested in Indian welfare as "Indian Health 
Year." and we thought that rather than to try to consider all of the problems in 
Indian health, that we would try to focus on two which are of particular impor- 
tance now. .1 am very glad to se£^ that those guests invited in part because of their 
expertise it this afternoon's topic have arrived on time and are going to par- 
ticipate in this morning's discur^'ion even though it is not in th^ir field of special 
competence. It is exactly what we had hoped, that their interest in Indian health 
in general would make them interested hi th(^ matter of mental health ]ust as 
much as they are in trachoma. I ho'>e, also, that those of you who have a special 
interest and exi)ertise in the ment;U health topic will be able to stay through 
this afternoon's session and that all members of the (Conference will be here this 
~Q"'wg to hear Dr. Wagiier's address at the dinner. 
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That is really nil 1 hnvo to say. I tliiiik I would liko you not to rise ns I in- 
trod\i(H» you. but each of you piTliapH to raise your hand, so that Dr. Leig'litoii 
■ wiil be yure who t?vi»rybody is and so that you will rocofynize each other. 

I will just ^o down the list alphab<»ri('ally — and I don't think I need to list 
tith»s or s|KH*ial fields of interest at this time. (Introduces members of tbi? con- 
ferem-o who ha%-e taken thoir seats). 

I will now turn tlie discussion over to Dr. Leighton. 

With the request. Dr. Leij;hton. that you will be a strict discussion leader and» 
while welooniini? cornnients and questiouH and participation by everyone, that 
you will keep the discussion on the rails, whioh I am sure you will do. 

(Dr. Alexander H. Leip:htoii then a.ssnmed the Chair aa discussion leader.) 

Dr. LKiGirxoN. Thank yon. Pv. Muschenheim. 

And thanks to all of yo\^ too. I would likt? to add my appreciation to Dr. 
Muschenheini's that you are here and that we liave snch a promising bepnnin^? 
for this Conference. 

I think the function of a discussion leader, is to start talking and keep talking 
until somebody interrupts him. 

Ho, I niij?ht bepin by settluj^ up what I understand to be the framework of this 
mornintc. namely, the question of the need for a i>rogram for mental health, 
the improvement of mental health for American Indians. 

The first (picstioti t suppose is the n^ed. and the second question, if the need 
is recognized, then what to do about it. 

It probably is not necessary to stay very long on the question of need. But 
I might mention that the number of known psychotic cases reported in a recent 
survey among the American Indians was in the neighborhood of 2,000, of which 
it is estimated that a quarter to a third did not get adequate care, either in ternia 
of examination or follow-up afterwards. 

Xow, if we say* in round numbers, that there are 400,000 Indians, it is obvious 
that this 2,000 is only a tiny fraction of the number in this population of people 
with psychiatric problems and difficulties. I have read recently an estimated 
figure of something like 34,000. I am not quite sure on what that is based. The 
figure that the Public Health Service has been using as a base upon which to 
convince people that there should be more community mental health centers is 
10 per cent; 10 per cent of the national population. This would suggefst that if 
.the Indian population is representative, that there are at least 40,000 at any given 
ononient who are in need of psychiatric attention, 

/ This 10 per cent figure is a good deal lower than the figures that have heen 
/ obtained in the epidemiological studies that I am acquainted with. In these 
\ studies, where. samples of the population have heen selected and intensively in- 

vve^igated, 20 per cent would be a conservative figure. That means around S0,000 

peopled 

lUit the studies to date indicate, if they indicate anything, that the prevalence 
of ps;fchiatric disorder is not randomly distributed in 'the population, that it 
piles up in certain places and is less in others. When we look at studies that have 
been done on non-Indian populations it is evident that where you have the most 
psychiatric disorder — I mean most in terms of frequency of cases — is among 
people who are having economic difilculties, and in x>eople who are suffering 
from problems of cultural disintegration, with social disorganization being a 
feature of the way of life. 

In shijrt, investigations that have been made of the epidemiology of ixsychlatrie 
disorder mdicate that people who are low in socio-economic status and peoj>le 
wlio come from communities where they are exiH>se<l to the fortvs of s<x-ial 
disintegration have a much higher rate of psychiatrie disorder than do the [M^ople 
who rome from well integrated communities or who come from middle and upi>er 
i*angt*s ill the so<'io-eoonomic scale. 

Given that a very large part of the Indian population falls In the former 
group, l)eing toward the lower end so far as economic advantage is oonoenu'd, 
and being in various srtageg of transition from a culture whieh is different from 
that of the prevailing culture of North America, one would expei^t that this 
80.000 figure is probibly an underestimate. So whether you start with the 2.000 
Tyhich are not getting adequate treatment, or base your estimate on the know^n 
character of the populati<m and the distribution of mental illness in other 
populations and make an inferenc<? from this, it sr^ems pretty clear that the 
need is there and might well be assumed for the purpose of thi.s meeting. 

The qnestiim of the type of need it is. Is another matter and there may be 
a great deal of work necessary to determine the particulars in this regard. Tlie 
Q ?nce of the need, however, I would suggest, is clearlv manifest. 
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TtM-liapH si>ni(M)iH» woukl liko to coiiinieiit on this. We shonldn't i>ass over too 
qtiicUly from discussinj^ whether there is a need or not, so I woiiUl like to en- 
courage participants to ass<*iit or dissent from this point. 

i There was uo response. ) 

Dr. Leiohton. Does sik'nco moan consent, or is it still too early hi the morning? 

Dr. FosTKU. I would like to ask two qnestion.s: One Is. what are yon de- 
.tinini? as mental health problems? And, two, are yon inclnding alcoholism as 
a mental health problem V 

Dr. I.BioHToN. That is a very goiKl Question. 

What I am defining as mental health is perhaps not imiH>rtant. I think it is 
Very imi>ortant what this group here might decide, and whether alcohol should 
be considered a mental health problem or n(»t. 

In most psyciatrie texts alcohol Is inclnded as a i>sychiatric disorder. I think 
in practice it is generally regarded as a psychiatric pi\>l>leni, thonj,!i not one 
\vith whicJi psychiatry has beer n<;tably .successful. It seems to me that it is both 
a social problem and a psychiatric jn'oblem. There ure nmny {H'oi)le who drink 
to excess and who do it as a symptom of some underlying psychoneurotic, 
psychotie or other ditficulty, and then there are iHH)pie wlio drink Ixvause they 
have been brongh up anuaig a group who do a lot of drinking and it is, In that 
sense, more learned and a matter of social behavior — what the APA nomen- 
chiture calls '•diss><K'ial." 

Speaking now. just as one niemi>er of the Conforence, 1 would say that alco- 
holism ought to be one of the topics in which we would be interested, If we 
are iuteresttHl in mental health. 

iJeyond this, in a wider sense, what do we mean by i)sychiatric (lisx>rder? 
.> What are we talking al>o\UV I think the nvost eonvenient wny to divide that 
up is into the acute problems, which generally mean major psychoses, and then 
the chronif.' debilitating, less dramatic but nevertheless imixairing disorders, 
the psych oueuro.<es, the iK'rsonality di^J(>^(lerH, organicHletermined disorders, 
particularly those of latiu* life, and of course also mentiil retardati(Hi. 

Chairman Muscni:.N-HKiNr. Dr. I.eighton. I wttnld like to ask: what are some 
of these hgur(^ from ei)idemiologic studi(*s in other populations? I think you 
mentioned they run higher than 10 per cent. Souie run a great deal lu'ghcr, don't 
they? I menu, in the Th) per cent categorj*. 

Dr. Leigiiton. W'ell, the general — 1 am thing of two different studies now 
and one of tln'Ui has a (Igurc of JO iK^rcent ami the otlier has a figure of approxi- 
nmtely 25 percent, two uifTercut i)opu!atiou.<. 

In the disintegrated anvis thai: T knov.* of — and these are siaall stn<He^; — or 
in the lower socic)-econonuc studies, the numbers do run up to 50. 

(■•hairuian Mi'SvUIKn iiKiNr. Tbark you. 

Woubl you have any basis to cslimatt^ t(> irive jui estimate of tbi' inciilence 

of disorders that might benefit from medical att(mtiou 

(Mrs. Smith arrive<l at this point.) 
Dr. Leiouton. Well, I think 

(Jhainnan Mi'Kcukn uEnr. 1 mean, an' there any official figures? 

I sec I >r. Kasuga has arrival. Mayf>e he can give us some 

iDr. WagncM* arrivcMl.) 

(Chairman Mrsciiicx irr.iNf. Dr. Wagner and \^v. Kasuga, won't y<m come 
U]) 

Just a monu'Ut. if I may interrupt. This is Dr. Kasuga. of the Division of 
Indian Health: and Dr. Wagner, the Chief of the Division of Indian Health; 
and Mrs. .Foseph Liudou Smith, who is a maiu>-tay (.-f tuis C(nuu\itt(^e on Indian 
Health. 

Dr. Li: a ; TITO X. We are in the process of talki?ig aoout the need for a nu'Utal 
hcalrh i)rogran). and discussiu.ix what tlu^ probable fref]ueuey is of iKV)plo with 
psychiatric disorder in the huliau population. We have Ik'cu discussing various 
hgures on the basis of different kinds of estimates. In round numbers there 
were 2.000 known cases in a rec'ont surv(\v. Extrai>ohiting from the estinuited 
10 porccnt in the averagt^ i>opulatiou would bring it out at souiewhere around 
40.000. Fnmi (»pidemiological studies of small populati(uis — Dr. Muscheuheim 
just a.sked me what my guess would l>e with regard to the Indian pf>pu}ation — I 
would think that people who had some need for psychiatric services would not be 
less than a (piarter — the figure might be higher. 

(To Dr. Wagner) I was wondering if you had any estimates, any data available 
to you? 

(Miss Hoey arrived at this point.) 
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Dr. Wagnkh. I don't know what your (lelinition, your fnime of rt'feroiico. 

is an to what constituies u i)sychijitric case. CerUiinly X tJiink the incidence of 
psycluKsis, in my exi)eripnce with the liu!ian, Ooesut run any higher — I ani 
si)eakiu|i: witlioiit set ligiires — doesn't run any hijjher than it does in the noii- 
IiuUuu iH)i)uUUion. .1 do think that there is a quantity psy<ihiatric problems in 
a tninseultural Pfronp, which meaii^j Miat Uiere is a higher iH'rcentage of Indians 
who are requiring preventive mental health programs at some stage in tlieir 
developnu^nt than there is in the n<ni-indian i>oinihUion. 'Vlus is imrticularly 
tnio, I think, in tlie lM)arding .s(!bool environment and in tlie low socio-econonuc 
parts of the reservation gn)Uj)s/ where the* lack of funds and the lack it good 
nutrition and tJie hu-k or pnnH)se in life, and so forth, have precipitated the 
I)rohIem; hnt I think that it W(mhl resi>on(i to an active preventive mental 
health pn^rani i*fitlier than actmil psychiatric treatment. 

Dr. I^EiGinx)N. This is a very iniiK)rtant i>ohit — that what one does about this 
may very well he in, terms of prevention rather than treatment. 
^ I suggested in starting the discussion this morning that we tirst examine the 
question as to how agreed we are that there i« a need and something about 
tlie dimensions of it. and then- if we are agreed upon tliat, we might move on 
to tlie (jnesthai of how do we iiseertain more accurately what the need is, tiud 
then what do -we do about it in terms of program? 

The studies of -iu)n-Indian populations supi)ort strongly \vhat you say. There 
hasn't been a great deal of work of this sort done, so I have to speak very 
nuKlestly about it» but taking as a definition of psychiatric disorder to be "Muit 
whieh psychiatrists treat"— the collection of symptoms and complaihts and emo- 
•tional ditliculties for which i>eopIe who have means go to psychiatrists and 
which psychiatrists feel it is professionally jiroper that they should treat them 
when they are requested to treat theui~usi ng that kiiul of a framework and 
covering both the psychoses and the psychoneuroses. the evidence so far is tliat 
in populations of low economic level and populations tiiat are socially dis- 
integrated the rate is very high, that it is well over 50 per cent in such popu- 
lations. This would lead me to say that I think a modest estimate in terms of 
Indian needs is at least a quarter of the population, and it may be more. 

Dr. FoKBEs. Dr. Leighton, Dr. "Wagner brought up the question of boarding 
schools and mental disturbance. I wish you could say a little about that. In 
1900 John Cobb and Mrs. Wauneka contributed to a workshop in which they 
emphasized the great diffictUty of handling the numbers of children — sometimes 
seventeen buses of children would arrive at one time and be dumped in the 
school, with no previous orientation and it led to a very difficult situiation. 

Dr. Leighton. Dr, Wagner mentioned that the children in schools were a 
particular problem. I personally have no experience of this but maybe then* 
are others here at the Conference who do. Dr. Cobb? 

Dr. Conn. I would like to say that the address on "Avoidance of Emotional 
Disturbances** by Mrs. Wuuneka at that Conference, which I read over last 
night, was very well stated regarding? the problems and the needs in the I ward- 
ing schools. I would think that if people here have not already read lu'r 
address, they woidd want to read it some time soon, l)ecause I was again 
greatly impressed by her clear exposition of the basic problems of Indian 
Children in the hoarding schools. These children have been taken sonu^times 
several hundred miles from their homes and meet situations which are totally 
alien to them including langjimge problems, cuitural siioek. discipline, and ail 
the other problems which she outlined very clearly. (The Report of this Con- 
ference was j)nblisbed in May 100)0 by the New Mexico State Departnu'nt of 
Public Health.) Certainly this is a rK)pulation in which one would expect a 
high degree of need of preventive as well as curative psychiatric services. 

Mrs. JaNis. Dr. Leighton, I have several questions. 

I think the Indian people are mor(^ concerned with a preventive jjrograin than 
we are with a curative. b(H*ause we Jcnow that doctors are familiar with tlu» 
curative program and can help those that are already sick; yet we find many 
of the problems of onr people are people who are just now going into niay!>e 
some of these stages. Stmie of the problems we have with juvenile delinqneacy 
and some of the things that are hapi>ening among our Indian people are things 
that we know are completely not in line with our eultnrt^ — (»!iild neglect, children 
being b'ft at the hospital. For the first time in our history, during tin* last few 
years we have had this p /obi em. The.se are sonu' of the t hi tigs that I would 
like to hear discussed. I wouhl like to sfn if \v(> couldn't Come up with a pro- 
*gram that cumld help these people befor(> we do have them where they ;n*e 
actualJj mentally iJh 
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i\ou% could anyone here heli) us with a program of that nature? 

Mrs. W'AUNEKA, Mr. Chairman, we are here to discuss a prohlem that I think 
jK?ople are wrestling with in almost any community and, of course, in any city. 
We are trying to find means and ways so that so -en lied mental illness may be 
treated in a preventive stage or it may be in a curative stage. 

I think Dr. Wagner, who is the Chief of the Indian health for all of the 
Indians— I think we ought to at least know just where the majority of these 
^nental health problems are among the Indiana throughout the country. Once 
we know where the problems are — of course I am quite sure much of it, is in 
the Xavujo territory— we ought to know where the facilities are. The.se peo- 
ple, are they being treated or are they just being neglected? Maybe this group 
(>uj;lit to know where the facilities are where these people may be treated through- 
out rlie country, Are they treated in the state facilities, or does the Public 
Healtli Service have such a facility for this treatment? Once we get this 
pinned down, maybe we can go to the boarding sclicol, becjuise these problems 
^see'Ui to be floating ai'ound right now in this discussion here. 

That would be my question. First, if there is any treatment being done for 
these Indians, where, and the percentage amy be could be mentioned in each of 
the Indian territories, where it is available, and then we can go on and see if 
we could pin this thing down and umybe make a recommendation. That needs 
to !»e detlued, too. 

And. of course, alcoholism contriI)u(:es a lot to this particular prohlem of. 
soM jilIed mentnl health and once something can be done about this alcoholism 
innyhe there will be a way for a i>reventive program, because that is so true. 
I .'im finite sure that one of the major problems we have is because of the low 
income we have been talking about, because of t!ie low education that we have 
aoiidsf our t)\vn Indian people, whi<*h causes them great mental problems 
tlirought)Ut the families that are connected with alcoholism. 

I know the Xavajo people are terrific l:^ this confusion of alcoholism and I- 
know it is done to get away from the problems that they have; and I don't 
kuftw Ii<»w much connection we should have with this new program that was 
•stressed by tiie President of the United States, which is against all kinds of 
poverty, the problems of poverty. I may as well say now. just how do we 
confine (mrselves to tackle this at the comnmnity level of the Indians? 

Dr. Leigkton. Miss Andrews? 

.Miss AiVOREWs. Dr. Leighton. I think that you referred to the study that 
reiKtrted 2.0(10 Indians as needing psychiatric car^. That is a very circumscribed 
and a very low estimate be<'ause for one thing it involved only eleven states, 
instead of the twenty -four in which there are Indians that are being served 
by the Division of Indian Health. The other thirteen states have state progranis 
that take care of Indians as well as non-Indians. Now, this doesn't mean that 
the Indians are adcqnately taken care of; it just means that they get the same 
services as do the rest of the citizens of tlie state ard therefore they aren't 
known to the Division of Indian Health. Moreover, the states do not identify 
them as Indians, or they do not report them to the Division of Indian Health. 
Sometimes it is very difficult to find out who these people are, therefore the 
2,000 really is a very l^w count. 

Tliere is another qualifying factor. We did not include the mentally retarded 
in this group and in including the alcoholic pc^oule — they have i)roblems with 
alcoholism — defined that group, or we limited that group only to those who had 
had many, nniltiple brns,hes with the law or had been hospitalized because of 
a drinking prohlem. 

So you see this is reallv a very low estimate. 

This is in answer to Mrs. Wamieka's question. 

I>r. Lkigiiton, And even in that snndl number something like a third or a 
(pmrter did not get adcfprnte treatment. 

Miss Andrkws. Five hundred ont of L^000 had been reconnnended for psychi- 
atric evaluation but we hadn't had a chance — they wore still on a "iMiRding" list. 
One thousaud of them had already been either examined by a psychiatrist or 
were In the hospital and close to psychiatric services, but there were well over 
tiOO who had not been seen by a psychiatrist Of the group of 1,000 who had had 
psychiatric service ajid were discharged from a state hospital, only 350 were 
being followed after discharge. They were being give:? supportive services by 
the Division of Indian Health personnel in their home community. 

And another question which Mrs. Wauneka asked was, where are these people 
being treated? Tin* great majority of course, are being treated in state hospitals, 
but there are some that are being treated in private facilities. 
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Mr. Carter. T)r. I,olKhton, you invited the olisorvcrs to nsk (lucstHms. AVo 
iippi-ocinte this very uiiicli'. Some of us are lioi)eful that now that wo,.aro talk ins? 
in torms of preventive measure and alooliolism, perliaps, and some othelr phasc^s of 
commnnity development in life, tiiat you might he able to give the laymen some 
guidelines as to how they might become helpfully involved. Now, by "laymen" I 
mean thotie who are not in the profesHion. These nuiy be clergymen as far as we 
are concerned, but laymen as far as you are concerned. 

W(» are involved in the Government schools to a degree and the Tublic Health 
hospitals. We see this need and we see what i.«5 happening, and I thinl< we feel a 
little fearful of becoming involve<l because we feel we are not skilled, that we 
do not have the skills and the insights — we have to stay clear, we feel — but are 
there areas and i)oints in which we, through our chaplaincy service in these in- 
stitutions, or the mission forces in a reservation situation, might at some point 
In a mental program perhaps be more helpfully Involved ? 

Now, if that can be answered today in this Conference, or in some of your 
literature, it would be appreciated. 

Dr. LEifiHTON. lu thinking of how this Conferen(re may develop, it seems to me 
that it ha.s certain logic in moving from agreement that there is a need to the 
question of how we find out the dimensions and nature of that need. This is 
about where T thluk we are at the momemt. ' 

On the oiu» hand we liave obviously the need to provide uu)re services for 
acutely \U people, people with psychoses and so on, and on the other hnnd we have 
thi.s enormous problem of prevention, of help from no n -psychiatric sources to 
deal with anfci 'ipated large numbers of people; and T thinly that in this matter 
of prevention the clergy are potentinMy a very inu)ortant source of resource, at 
least they have .so proved in many other non-Innian communities and. as you 
doubtless know, Mr. Carter, pastoral counseling h. s been booming tremendously 
all over the place, so that there is a whole background of potentially trained 
people in the churches who might fit well into a preventive program. 

Dr. Ross, did yon have something? 

Dr. Roes. Reverend Carter's question gives me the chamje to say what I have 
l)een waiting to say and that is, it seenifj to me that when we are discu.s.sing a 
mental health program I would like to make a di/Terentiatioii. 

Psychiatric programs are tlie re.siKm.sibility of psychiatrists, yes. but a mental 
health program is only partially a psychiatric responsibility. It is no more possi- 
ble for US to carry on a mental health program and think bnly of those who are 
ill and only of psychiatrists than it i.s to talk about a health program and think 
that it is entirely a matter of physicians; -if we are going/to think only of those 
peoi>le who have moved to the point that they must be hospitalized, this is very 
much like talking in n>lation to T,B. only of those who are so advanced that only 
hospital care can help them. If vau arc going to talk about a mental health pro- 
gram you have to take into:cousideration everyone who is involved with people's 
adjustments in relation to other people, in relation to their health programs, in 
relation to everything, and this means your psyclriatrist is only one resource. 

I have recently been very much distiubcul to have people acting — and this in 
a quite sophisticated group about three days ago — acting as~ if the number of 
psychiatrists in the country limited the amount of mental li(>altii activities which 
.could be carried on. Young physicians, those who have graduated in the last 
fifteen yc^ars particularly, now know^ more than some of us knew after we had had 
two or three years of psychiatric training hack in the thirties. It is no longer a 
limited group ; and similarly, it sometimes seems to nie that the general public 
knows more about mental health now than the physician knew forty years ago. 
We are dealing with something quite different and, just as .Airs. Janis mentioned 
a whih» ago, I have been very much impressed with the kinds of probl(»nis which 
are brought up by the people who are actually on th-,; front line. 

I suppose to some ext(»nt wliat I am trying to say is when Wi; taik about the 
need of a program I think w(» should look beyond the numl)er of iK'ople who have 
be(>n diagnosed as psychiatrically ill and needinjr the care of a psychiatrist or a 
definite psychiatric facility and talk of the need in terms of total hiunan func- 
tioning. We cannot have a health program — 

I am stealing your thunder. Dr. AVagner, a little! — we cannot have a health 
prognim unless we encourage the mental h^Hilth aspect of it, and this is something 
Dr. AVagner has been talking about now fOr some time, as well as a lot of other 
people. 

And thi^* is my answer. Reverend Carter, that there is no such thing as limiting 
the number of people who are involved and it is not a matter — one last point — it 
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is not a matter that be<.-jiuso we do not liave enough psychiatrists wg have to use 
nurses, clergyuien and scliool teachers, and so on. It is because these i>eople liave 
t>»e skills that can do many things in this whole progrnui that no psychiatrist can 
do well except as a happenstance of his particular personality. 
l>r. DoHOTiiEA Leigiitox. May I add soiuething V 

I want to emphasize what other iwople have implied, namely that this is a 
problem which is not limited in,any \yay, shiUH* or form to Indian connnunities. I 
tliink t is exactly tiie same wherever you find poverty, low education and cultural 
disintegrat*'>u. (,*ultural disintegration doesn't have to be a change from tlie 
particular tribal culture to whatever cultr.re they are in the midst of, it merely 
means the change of the old, familiar way of life, whatever it Avas, to something 
dilTerent, and this rocks people to their foundations. 

Well. I am .sure there are many special features with Indian groups just as 
there are many special features with Southern people potTriug into Detroit to 
work in the autonu)bile factories, with iK'ople from Europe pouring over here, as 
they used to and as they still do from time to time, and not knowing what to do 
about all sorts of aspects of life, and I think it is a very fortunate thing tliat all 
of a sudden everybody is beginning to notice that these groups- need special 
attention. 

As Dr. Ross has pointed out, it is ridiculous to think that the psychiatrist can 
(b) it all. It is \'ery sad to think that the psychiatrists haveii't prov.ideil move ade- 
(|uate leadership. 1 think they have sonic si>e<:ial knowledge by this tinie that 
slMHdd be made more available to more other kinds of people, and I doubt that 
tljcy them.sclN'es have all the .skills t))at arc r]ece.ssary to bring this about. 

1 think the other thing that everybody should consider are the places where 
there have been such problems which lia\ e bt^en solved, or where solutions are. at 
lerist under way. There arc jnany communities tliat have been in a perfectly 
terrible state where, if anybody had been around to measure delinquency, alco- 
holism, mental health problems of all sorts, they would have found such behavior 
at an absolute i)eak. Then something or other haijpencd and some of these com- 
munities have made a comeback, they have become reintegrated and their r>eople 
have been able to go ahead instead of just wobbling around i" the unhappy 
situation. I believe that tilings that work in one connnunity of this type are likely 
to he "successful in other comnnuiities, so I would ho{>e that i)eople who ba^'e had 
ex{)erience with any national group, tribal group, or group of any sort that has 
had these problems, would be able to tell us a feAv things that seemed helpful. 

Boarding schools are a special case in point; Indian communities on j:he edge 
of white cities are a special case; but I think they really are not individually 
peculiar, they have a great deal t"hat they share with all other such situations. 

Dr. Leiguton. John? 

Dr. Adaiu. I would like to underline what Dr. Dorothea Leigh ton has just said. 
The disintegration of cornnnniitics, the rapid change of cultures, is something 
that is going on all around us, I liave just returned from visiting several com- 
ni unities in eastern Kentucky, in the very heart of Appalaehia, where I saw 
people who were every bit as badly oft economically, and perhaps many worse off. 
than nmny of the Indians in the Southwest, perhaps comparable to some of the 
Indians, however, on the northern plains; and I saw even more apathy there and 
more dciK?ndency. How to cut into this whole cycle of deij^ndcncy in Appalaehia 
i.s u simply enormous task, every bit as big, perhaps, as the task facing the Amer- 
ican Indians in their economic endeavors in planning for their own community 
development. 

How does one cut into this problem on the connnunity level? Hel'e, again, we 
sec something that the residents of Appalaehia, the members of the. .state Govern- 
UHMit and the Federal Government are all trying to do somethhig about in terms 
of the Appalaehia Hill. There is much to be done before the residents of Appalaehia 
are iroing to have anything that we ciin call mental health and I think this is 
likely to be — is the case indeed — on nniny of the reservations, although not ail 
of them necessarily. 

Dr. LrnoiiToN. Dr. Mac^Iahon? 
' Dr. :\IacMaiiox. I tliink we are running some risk of confusing the recognition 
of the problem With the idea that we already have a solution for it. Granted that 
you can identify high risk groups — the socially disintegrated, poorly educated, 
and so on— is there any evidence at all that any preventive program, if you had 
all the money and faeilirios in the world, could^ prevent mental illness in such 
groni^s? Yon could, I prt'sume, accomplish it by general measure's such as the 
prev(?ntion of poverty, i)ut what I think ve ai-e talking about this morning are 
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programs oithor ejillin/;j: on siK'cial knowhMlge in the mental health flolil or 
spet'iflcaUy directed to mental health problems. So far as I am iiwhtg the.n^ is not 
the; slightest evidence that any specilic measures can prevent the development 5-: 
mental illness in such high risk groups; even supposing the Indians we are Ulk- 
lag.about are a particular high risk group, which we don't know either. 

Dr. Ross. Dr. MacMahon, what do ycu mean by mental illness? r:,aughter.] 
If you are talking about certain types of depres^sion, I will buy ;i/lf 'vou"7ue 
talking about certain other, types of anxiety and failure to r*:c.pond and stress 
reaction, I don't think you will buy it any more than I. 

Dr. MacMahon. I am talking about the incapacity to adapt and to adjust to 
surroundings, to social disintegration, and stress sitoiations. Where there is a 
high incidence of tliis incapacity, I, am asking fo: evidence that som^^thing can 
be done to prevent the development of that incapacity. 

Dr. Dorothea Leiqhtox. I think Dr. Maoiiahon will have to ask that ciuestion 
again in about fifty years. Tlie truoble i:^ nobody has tried to prevent it. nobody 
has studied the community fin^t ancf li.en had a program and measured it after- 
wards. It is a very difficult thinf: and nobody has even thought about it. 

So I don't believe anybody can i)ossibly tell you. I think you have to be 
reasonably optimistic. \Ye >now what the relationship is between the high preva- 
lence of psychiatric dis^',rder and miserable social circumstances. Wo know that 
in the opposite type jf community, where things are going along well, there is a 
very much lower prevalence and a lower incapacity, and I think that although 
we can't pro^'c it in figures, if we suddenly translated the people from the bad 
community to the good community, and they were somehow by nuigic able to 
funetio'.i in an effective way, their mental liealth would overnight l)e restored. 

I inink anybody who works with groups like this, just from the commousense 
I;oiat of view, is easily convinced that if the people in the bad community had 
half a chance they wduld be better off. I mean, this is about the size of it at the 
pixisent time as far as I know. 

Dr. I/EiGHTON. I t^nk Dr. MacMahon has brought up a very Imiwrtant point, 
lie told half the story and said there is no evidence, no definite ovidfMJr'o. I think 
this is quite true and I think Dr. Dorothea. Iroighton puts her finger on what he 
didn't say, namely that one of the reasons there isn't any effective evidence is 
that no one has set up any experiments to ascertain whether this is true or not. 
ITiis i>oints, I think, to a matter of considerable importance : if we are going to 
have programs at this stage of our knowledge, they ought to be set up in such a 
way that we are able to answer the question as to whether the programs are 
having the eftect that is desired or not. 

There has been work going on for years and years, for example, on progrn 
designed to improve inter-ethnic relations, programs designed to destroy prejudic<i 
betVk'een the various ethnic groups in the United States that interact with each 
other, not only Negro and white but Jew and Gentile, and so on. liobin M. AVilliams 
made a review of these about ten years ago and found there were somethiDg like 
150, more or less, programs in action designed to improve inter-ethnic relations 
and almost none of these had been set tip with any kind of monitoring that would 
show whether or not they were, in fact doing what they^^^were supposed to be 
doing. So if one were trying to mount a major program one had no information, 
in spite of the fact that this had been going on for years and years, to choose 
one or anotlier formula with any idea that one was better than another or that any 
of them in fact worked—and I think we are at this stage in the mental I health 
field at the present time. We can set up operational definitions and we can identify 
psychiatric disorder well enough so that we can tell whether an improvement 
has occurred In a population or not. 

Incidentally, I think that it is proper when you are thinking programwise, 
to talk about "mental health," but I think when you are talking about the phe- 
nomena that you want to identify and reduce or eradicate, it is oasier aiul more 
concrete to talk about "mental illness" or psychiatric disorder." 

Dr. Senescu, did you have something? 

T>r. Sk>- Escu. Yes. Dr. Leigh ton. I w/>u]d like to make a specific comment as 
an addendum to Dr. Ross and some of the other remarks. 

For only four months now we have been concerneil with this i)rol)lem in Al- 
buquerque and I think it is pertinent here that the first full-time person in the 
Departmejit of Psychiatry is a social psychologist, who is (luite experienc»ed in 
"planrv*;:^," whatever that may mean, and I think it might be worth mentioning 
that V I • preoccupation at the present time is two-fold. 
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Olio, we aro finding— wo want to talk about prevention and we imniodiately 
run into the problem that the most gross and most difficult problems arc not 
being handled and that when you have acuto. T.B. to deal with it is difficult to 
.sr^iid as much time as one would wish in preventing, while one iy busy handling 
the acute and aetual problems. 

And the second thing — we get so nmny socio-economic casualties, as it were, 
aiul the quention Is very much with us, why do we call these psychiatric ;»roblems ; 
that in, do they have emotional ditficuUies, and so on. I mean to say, this is so 
obvious but it is sometliing tliat is causing us at the present time to be pre- 
m-ciipied not only with the function and role of the psychiatrist, wliicli :s, tliank 
gocKiuess, being re-det\ned and broadened and si> forth and so on, but on a vory 
real level, what do we mean by m?ntal illness? 

l>r. l{oKs. To me, one of the best analogit^ is to think of the whole area we pre 
WkUxi:: alvout in tht* sjinie way we do abr>ut nutrition. Now, there are lots of ways 
In which this is ju.^ the ?ame and tlie. first way. is, if you talk about nutrition 
everybody knows what other people ouglit to eat ^you talk al>out mental health 
and everybody knows what ought to be done about it. They may.. not know this 
or that, but they know ix'Oi)le and they all have their opinioiLs as to ho^v it .should 
be done. Rut on the other hand, if on talk about what is needed, you can never 
be sure that all of the children who are getting orange juice today would bo show- 
ing uutritiorijil deficiencies if they- had not gotten orange juice becausf^ there are 
s(» many other asi>ect9 of nutrition that have improved over tlie last fifty year.s. 
However, I think most of us feel that this v*as an area that did present sometJiiug 
and we ('annot prove that certain teflmifjues of chihl care mean fewer dis- 
ti-nught — I am not going to use the psychiatric tcfniiunloKV here — fewer dis- 
trauglit hite smolcsci'nts. Most of us who hjive had something to do witli these 
y<.u/igs(ers d(> ftM'l that a different ttn-hnique of school handUng, certain things in 
tlie social situation, would have made a di-fl'erence so that they would not have 
been referred for psydiiatric cure when they were eighteen or so. Tlie same thing 
hapiK'ns as far as nutrition g(H»s. It is not absolnteiy certain that every |>erson 
fotl(»wing a cerUiin pattern of eating will eventually show nutritional difiicnlties 
to the iM)int where they will have to be seen in a hospital, but we have pretty 
;-4<M>d evidcnc(» ttiat many of them will, so that to insist as to whether— those of 
you who have ever read "Bcieuce Is A Sacred Cow" will nMuemlK^r that oiu^ of 
.(he comments made is that proof tliat there are no ghost.s has been oft'ercnl be- 
<'ause no scientist ever saw a gho.^t. hut he suf,'gests that perhaps a renuisite to 
thf^ appt^a ranee of ghosts is having no scientists present. [Laughter.] So I would 
offcff that tliere are certain things in tlu^ way we go about this that maybe we 
netMl to look into the total picture and not try to say. ''This case was prevented 
by this techniqae/' I submit that I cannot even prove that yon would have gotten 
snmllpox if yon had not been vaccinate<l, even if you were in tlie center of a small- 
pox epidemic, and I think that the i>oint of this, of concentrating on the illuesij, 
yes, T)r. Sene.s(?u, but in addition to that, how can you ever lessen the v.eight of 
your acute (>as(\s, whether they be in mental hospitals or in T.B. hospitals, if you 
only attentl to those who are acUtelj;^ in and say, ''We do not have time to do any- 
thing else, we are so busy looking after the people we have allowed to get so sick 
that they need our care." And I am talking, when I say "we," of tlie total com- 
munity, not just Lhe medical profession, not just the psychiatrists. 

Dr. Senescu. I am just introducing a practical conderation. I agree with you. 

Dr. Leiohton. May I assert the prerogatives of the Chair here a moment to 
say thrt I think there is perhaps inherent in the constitutmual and temi>era- 
mental dispositions of people—and brought out by cultural (^eveh>i)ment— certain 
areas of intc*e?;t^I myself have an interest in tr:v*ing to understand ,vhat the 
facta of a situation are, which goes under tke name of observational or descriptive 
science; other people are concerned to do something; and still others have ex- 
l>erimental concern.s— and it is, I think, perfectly clear that there are ex^-ellent 
programs which ought to be done whether we can prove they work or not. But 
m terms of the development of this meeting this morning and with a view to 
trying to some cor.clusions at the end. I would like to ask vou to concentrate for 
a little while on oLe single question : 

I take it there is unanimous agreement on the first question, that there is a 
need. Whether we define mental illness only in terms of psychosis or whether 
wc define it more broadly, you are all agreed. T think, that there is a need for 
doing something to meet the mental illness pic!nire among Indians. 

Xow, the second question, the one I would like to concentrate on until we have 
our corTeo bre^ik, and really dispose of it before we do, is, what do we need to do 
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In order to have a tnore adequate picture of the nature of this need than wo 
now have? Everything that everybody has said here so far has given a piece, 
like a piece of a jigsaw'puzzle, and has snld. "Wow. I think there is more," and it 
seems fairly obvious that nobody has at the present moment an accurate picture 
as to what the character of this need in among the Indians. 

We can guess that low socio-economic people are high risk populations, 
and so on, bnt what do we need to do in order to ascertain the charncter of this 
target against which later on we will want to discuss the program steps to deal 
with It? What do we need to do in order to get the llrst basic Information as to the 
character of this mental health, or mental illness problem among the American 
Indians? Gordon? 

Dr. :MacGueoou. There is one other dimension that you haven't mentione<l 
that I would like to touch on. This relates to some of the causes of mental 
illness that must be recognized in a program of prevention. The.se causes appear 
in the rather unique social environnuMit of the Indians, different, I think, from 
any other group of people in the United States. 

Dr. liEiGHTON. Let me ask you : th(» question of cause sounds to me like some- 
thing we ought to consider in t(»rms of the program rather than how we can 
get at the question of how nnidi disorder, of what type, distributed where? 

Dr. MacGregor. Well, I would like to begin with the cause chat comes not only 
from eultuml deterioration but real cultural destruction among many of our 
-Indian groups. There is on reservations a situation of semi-segregation, partly 
self-imposed by Indians, partly iinposiHl by the nature of the reservation system 
and tlie approach that the Federal Government takes to Indian administration. 
This last Is still rather authoritarian. When John Collier was Commissioner, a 
period which is being referred to as '*the golden age of Indian Affairs," existed, 
.much effort was made to give the Indians greater politioal authority. But in 
spite of this, much authorltariau pressure from Agencies is still being applied on 
Indian societies. This makes them feel far from being self-sufRci'ent or inde- 
pendent- Among the Indians, on tho other hand, there is a strong desire to stay to- 
gether for reasons of security and of fear to go on the outside. There is also 
great dependency upon the Indian Bureau for. life itself. 

It seems to me. Alex, that before setting up any program It might be well 
to look at the relationships of the Bureau of Indian Affairs with the Indians and 
determine how. much these contrllnite unintentionally or unconsciously to the prob- 
lems of mental healtli and maladju^^tment. As a meiins of group therapy, I see a 
program of comnuinity action or group development needed for providing x)er- 
sonal inter-rolationships and a continuing process of education and social 
adjustment 

Dr. Ijeightcn. i would like to reformulate my question again — and I am r'^ally 
paraphrasing what Mrs. Wauneka said here earlier : 

How can we find out where psychiatric cases are and \vhnt kind of eases they 
are and how can we find out where the facilities are, whether the facilities are 
near or far or non-existent in relation to where the psychiatric cases are? And 
just for the moment let*s take this the way Dr. Senescu was talking about it, 
serious emergency things that ne<Kl prompt attention, and then let's say that Is 
one, and number two is, how do we get at the still not so emergency, not so 
urgent, but nevertheless important impairing debilitating chronic milder things, 
and services for them? IIow do we get a map of where the problems are? 

Dr. FiTZ. I think you have a good index In the extent of the alcoholism prob- 
lem which may have a direct relationship to the lack of effective programs In 
preventive psychiatry. 

Dr. Leighton. IIow would you relate that to this problem? 

Dr. Fit/.. There Iw no other avenue. 

Dr. IjFjghtox. Could you explain tliat a little hit? I don't quite see it yet. 

Dr. FiTZ. Well, if you look at the problem of society in relation to preventive 
psychiatry, you get an index of the size of the problem hy recognizing that there 
isn't any good preventive psychiatry. The only me<'hanism there is is alcoholism 
and. as you know, there is an equati{>n and this is the way people solve particular 
problems and it is a veiw considerable thing. 

Dr. Sasaki. If I were a S(>ientist proi>er instead of a kind of researcher — I 
am not sun^ wh(4her I am going to answer your question, hut a question that 
has bothered me lor a number of ycjjirs now is- trying to point out' at what point 
there seems to he the anxieties developing. For example, if we take the school 
situation, is it the first year tlie child is at school that creates disturbances? We 
know that it does, but then we find these cases that need attention during the 
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second or third year iiiul I think if wo jieiieralize beyond this I would be sort 
of I'oncerned at these different stJiges where a ijerson may meet n eross-cultural 
situntion that lui^jht create anxiety. We are stiU not qaitc- sure wh<?re the.se- 
points are with resjxjct to the Indians, In other words, he enters into the 
boitvdinj; school niayl)e, leaving tJie reservation to face the ontside world ; or it 
may be another, changing employers ; or it may be another, r am oidy raising tliis 
as a kind of <|uestion beeauso of the siiirct' resounds that wt' have. If we can 
identify these things within the social situntion of the Indians in tlw bi-oadi»r 
social <*ontext. thon w^e might he ablo to" focns a program that will in(H>t these 
luu'licular needs of the i»ersoa at a particular time- 

Dr. hKiGiiTOX. Thank you. it seems to nve that what you say is very important. 
*-hat one institutional set-up which is oikmi to reasoiadjly easily ascertaining 
how much disorder thert^ is, is the framework of scliooLs, where Indians are at 
seluKd, and this, of course, is a i>jU't of the poiaiK'ition whieli is of untional inipoi- 
tanco. namely tiie young people.So hero is something from which one migiit be able 
to di-aw iufornuitiou as to how much and what kind of disorder iind how it is 
distributed within the schcnds. Is that right? 

Chairman Mubckmxheim. May 1 just nmke a suggestioiL in connection with the 
secoiul part of your question, and that is not with the euvergeuoy prohleuLS — I 
7<h(mld think these couUl be e.'^timated through existing organizations— but with 
respect to the larger suul more underlying problems, wliether the answer isn't 
really to conduct the same sort of epidemiologic studies that were referred to 
eariitT this morning and have been done in non-Indian iMipulatious, and on whi^'h 
- the oliniates have biH^n based which we have actually In^eu talking about this 
morning — I nu'an, referring back to the 20 or 25 per cent incidence mentioned as 
an estimate. 

Dr. I'osTEB. I would like to ask Dr. Wagnor of the study proposed by the North 
Carolina Sr^lK»ol of I'ublic Health to identify some of thv: problems in a ciuinge 
of culture is uuder way. or is proposed, and if this may go about identifying to 
some extent the degree of the problem of adjustment. 

Dr.. Wagner. I think without a doubt that if a study were doTie of this type 
■ that it would identify from an operational standpoint the tools by which you 
could do sometluug iu the pi-eventive Held, v 

It, Ijas been axiomatic in my life that wlioj>I am amongst a bunch of experts 
in wliich it is their field and not mine, I keep uiy mouth shut, luit I am so far 
divergent from what the philosophy, or what I interpret is the philosophy, here 
that I am going to be forced to say that I doji't feel — or let me turn it arouud the 
other way : 

In answer to Dr. Leighton's question, there is no difticulty at all in finding what 
the problem i.s. If you will give me a clenr-cut definition o^' what constitute.^ (he 
problem and the resources ; give me the practical nurses, who are Indian nur.ses, 
who I can train to ax)ply this, they can do an initial scrwning, reservation by 
reservation, in a routine^ normal part of the total health program and identify 
those who. according to the criteria, are the problem and those who, by the 
criteria, aren't the problem : and then once they are identilled epidemiologically 
iu this manner, you can find the resources to apply the proper treatment, the 
.sjHK-ializMl treatment, that is ncessary. But I don't think this is going to be an 
effective program and I think it would be absoluttdy adverse to what you are 
tryhig to achieve, and that is a mental health program. 

Now. why? If you choose a cgunnunity where the concentration Is upon the 
identification of odd balls, so to speak, i)eopIe who stand out, i)eople who are, 
abnormal. jM^ople who are difl'erent. you have got to be awfully careful in the cri- 
teria in the first place; and. secondly, you are going to alienate the community as 
an organizational group against the program because it is not a helpful program in 
their sense be^'ause i^eopk — there is so much In this detinition and so mucli in Oie 
dltUculCy in defining what constitutes a probleu\ and what doesn't constitute a 
problem tlmt if you take it out of the organizational community in which it 
occurs, if you tjike it out of the conmiuaity within whi'i'h it occurs, then you have 
people who are not fanuliar with that conuunnity and the things that con.stitute 
the rn'^res of that community and yon simply add to the abnoi'nml. It Is like 
aleoholiSiin. I have never seen, according to wluit my definition of alcoholism is, 
alcohfdism among the Iiulians on the reservations. You see alcoholism — ^tliat 
is, in the form of chronic alcoholism that we see in everyday life around here — in 
Indians only when the Indian has passed beyond the identillcatitui as a member 
of a community group and lias passed culturally into another environment. Now% 
what you see on the reservation is lunge drinking. To me this is not alcoholism, this 
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is a crutch. It Is Ilk** backaclu' in old iin'w. It is a crutoli that makes it possible 
fur lihn to survive, a swilva^'o that thtw have that (♦xphiins why they liave ^ot 
a weakness and it is acceptable within tlie laores of that partieulai* community 
environment in which they live. The Indian that gws on binge drlnkinj;, while 
he is drunk and while he is amongst his friends — he doesn't go off by himself and 
_ drink, he goes anionj^ his friends and then they drink and he is really haf>py, 
mental healthwise he is at his peak— while ho is drunk — because all f)f the 
infringenit?nt and the iini)inKeinent ana the trauma that he is jj^ettinf? in the 
community, in trying to survive in that conunuuity when he is not drunk, are the 
things that are nuikiuji; hiiii mentally lieaUh p(K)r, as far as I am (lonrerned. 

Now, the <iuesti()M In a mental health program is hew do you achieve what we 
are trying to achieve and that is to elevate the Iiealtli status of the Indian to 
the hisheat possible level in tlie shortest possible tinie and at tlie least possiide 
cost Now, to do this we need to know two thinpjs. \Ve need to he able to define 
it very clearly so anybody can understand it re^^ardU^ss of whether or not they 
are doctors, and we must know what the health status is now, and what will 
have occurred when it has reached its hij-^hest uossihle level. Therefore we have 
to deline nu*ntal health in terms not only of individuals, hut the individual in 
terms of the community, and the co;,i.uimnity in which you are elevating the 
mental health; and that is why I thhik Dr. Carter put his fln«;er on the prob- 
lem. You cannot accomplish this programwise with one single agency. It has 
to he a real critical thing. How well can you incorjioratc a mental health i>rojrram 
' so it is such an integral purl of the total health program that it doesn't stand 
out any diffcrcuitly than preventive healtli, or (nirative services, or neurology 
services, or anything else like that :.and where you orgiini/.e your resources, both 
Federal, state "and local, voluntary, ivul the Indian lumsolf, in siu-li a way that 
you are working in ar» orgaruzcd manner to achieve a goal that you all under- 
stand and hgrce to. , 

As to the Indian conununity, one tl.ing is different mental health-wise from 
the non-Indian coninuinity as a riile; namely that many an Indian coinniunity 
is actively seeking a mental health i)rogram as an organizationjil unit, whereas 
there are very few iu>n-Indian communities which, as organized units, are trying 
to seek a program to eleviuV^ what they term mental health. 

Now, Mrs. Janis can probably define mental health as it relates to what we 
are trying to achieve here much better than the rest of us can because sh<» reab 
jy.es what will have occurred if an Indian is mentally Imppy. if he is mentally 
well. whac is happiness to an Indian; and if we are going to try — the program 
may not n<H'essarily be th(^ same kind of program as it would be if you were 
going to get a mentally happy Negro in Harlem or a mentally happy Irishman 
in Boston, or something of this sort. It may be an entirely different program. 

Mrs. .Tan is: T want to raise jusi one question and then I will keep still, but 
this I know will be of interest in what is going on here because when my Indian 
people first raised the question of wanting a mental health program to our 
Health Conunittee organization they arrived at this themselves and they wanted 
me to raise the question of /asking for a mental health program and when I 
raised the question and said, * Ve would like to have a mental health program," 
we were thinking in measures of preventive mental health and the very first 
thiiig thrown right back at me was, "\^*eU, are you admitting that all your people 
are crazy?" 

You see, these are some of the things that we have learned educationally and 
I still think that if we already have detined the problem and we see we have 
economic and social difficulties, we have social disintegration, we have lower 
edn(*iitional levels, these are the problems we would like to approach by finding 
out in a mental health program what type of programs are available to us. 

Now. we don't have any type of counseling whatsoever at tlie present time. 
We feel that counseling and approaching this on an educational basis would be 
the answer at the present time. We would like to see our people mentally healthy 
instead of worrying about the ones that are at the present time mentally sick, 
because there are ways of helping those people and yet we have a group that 
welcome the type of help that we feel a mental health program could give. 

We went through a lot of confusion, we have had social differences already 
with living side by side with other people, but the majority of our i>eople have 
been able to overcome this. Yet there are certain aspects of this program that I 
have mentioned that were mentioned in the beginning of the program that we 
feci very strongly— we feel that we would like to have an educational program 
in mental health more than. anything else, 
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Xow, I point this out because several years ago when the Public Health Service 
took over, the high rate of deaths from tpbeixiulosis was something that we 
w(»ie startled when we found out. Prior to that no one was conscious of this in 
health needs, health education. Well, as the end result of learning that we had 
a high I'ate of tuberculosis, 1 can proudly say that that is one of tlie least of our 
worries now because we had a preventive urogram in tuberculosis and con- 
4iuered it. 

AVe' also feel at this early stage that if we could start learning about mental 
health,' And the facilities that we could use, again ten years from, now maybe 
we wouldn't have to worry about mental health, we will have something else. 
(Laughter) There will be some other disease that we will probably get (laugh- 
ter), but here is the apj)roach that we are making on this. I mean, we conquer 
one thing and then, there is something else, and I am sure that as we become 
more accnlturated we are going to have more problems. 

Dr. Leioiiton. John? 

Dr. Adair.' I would like to return to what Dr. Sasaki and Dr. Wagner have 
said; it would seem to me that there is need of research in what we might call 
the pathway of the individual as he is growing up. Where does he run into 
trouble growing up as au Indian surrounded by non-Indians? Part of such a 
study, it would seem to me, would necessitate the study of urbanization, which, 
at (he present time, is going on at a rapid rate. Dr. Hirabayashi of San Francisco 
State College, is studying Indians from all ovor the West in the Bay area and 
he is running into some intcrsting findings. One is that the better integrated 
the society from which the Indian comes, the better he makes out in San 
Francisco. 

Xow to turn to Dr. Wagner's point there is certainly^ spree drinking on the 
reservation and there is also all-out drinking in the cities.MVhat is the relation- 
ship between the two? It seems to me that one of the basic, roots of the' mental 
health problem of the American Indian Is that he is es^ntlally -in what we 
miffht call a double hind, lake men everywhere, he is acculturatlng to Western 
society, and by Western society I am talking about 20th Century urbanized 
industrial society. Now, wherein does this differ from any other people any- 
where? It differs in this one resi)ect : his land, w^hich is held in Federal trust, 
is rlosely associated in his mind with his religion, and his religion with his 
state of health — esi)ecially his mental health. The Navajo who becomes ill in 
San Francisco returns home for therapy to his medicine man. He is pulled in 
one* way by e<,'onomic forces and in the other hy his religion, so obviously he is 
~ bouncing back and forth between these extremes. 

Now. I don't think this is just an academic point. I think the trend of ac- 
culturatioif versus tradition, sets in and runs counterclockwise to the religious 
beliefs w^hich hold the community, together on many ba.sfic points. It should be 
looked at basically in terms of research, and epidemiologically in terms of these 
pathways of the popidation. 

Dr. Forres. Dr. Leighton. I would like to say that I hope you will leave time 
enough for specific suggestions as to treatment. I have worked witli medical 
out-patients for a number of years and we spend about nine-tenths of the time 
en diagnosis and one-tentli In treatment. It was not altogether wise. The 
l)atients went away not better. I hope we can spend time on the subject of 
treatment. ' 

(The meeting was recessed briefly.) 

Chairman Muschenheim. Well, I think we can now resume. 
Dr. Lelghton. 

Dr. Leioiiton. To review very briefly: 

We discussed the question of need and agreed there Is a need. 

Secondly, v^e discussed, the question of whether the dimensions and character 
of this need can be ascertained. Dr. Wagner tells us that this Is possible, that 
it is possible to make a resei^atlon-by-reservatlon survey If the epidemiological 
techniques exist. I assure him that there are techniques In existence which do 
not expose the population imagining themselves the focus of a search for nuts. 
And secondly, that the techniques are adequate In terms of the first approxima- 
tion kind of a job tnat Is necessary here. 

So I think that given the amount of interest there is in this meeting in talking 
about programs and remedial steps, we can leave the more technical aspects of 
it at this ix)lnt and proceed over now to what programs you think would be 
benefjlal,- either in dealing with the acute and urgent case or for Improving 
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mental healtli — ussiuuliiff, too, that we should keep a weather eye open on the 
problem of mea?*urinfc whether these thiniu'S are havinitr the desired effect or not. 
" Dr. Wagner mentioned that one should want to do the most with the least 
money and I can think of no hetter way of doing this thaji being able to tell 
whether what he is doing is bringing in the result or not. 

Dr. Fo&TEB. i would like to just mention briefly what I feel is a suoces.'^ful 
approach to mental health in an Indian (rojum unity. This was done by a health 
educator In Gila Bend, a small Arizona community with about a hundred In- 
dians. These i)eople were probably in a state of complete commnnity disintegra- 
tion, there was no relation to the comnuniity itself, the people didn't know how 
to get help, there was essentially no communication among the Indians them- 
selves. Tills health educator went hito tlu^ conmi unity, was aV>le to get the 
eonimnnity interested, the adjacent community interested, and the people them- 
selves, the newspaper editor.s as well as the social leaders, the seryice organiza- 
tions in town, and developi'd an ofFective communication hotwceu the lnr;:er 
conmninity and the small IiMllan group. In this way the people began to identify 
their own needs, began to re<iuest help on certain problems, began to answerrv, 
certain of their own nee<ls, began to request help on certain problems, began to 
answer certain of their needs themselves and the interest of the conmiunity also 
was (»xtreniely helpful in solving certain of the pi-oldenis. 'In addition, the 
Buieau of Indian Affairs introduced a degree of adult education into this com- 
munity and I th^nk, if we had measured the level of mental health in this 
coniili unity over this i>t*riod of time and continued to sample it. there is no 
question that this improved because of a catalytic agent in one person bringing 
various connnunity organizations, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the AVelfare 
Department together m this community. 

Dr. Leiohton. This Is a ^ry graphic practical demonstration of the kind of 
thing that has beeji done in community development in numbers of places. 

The table is open now for other concrete suggestions about progi'amming. 
Mrs. Wauneka? \ ^ 

Mrs. Wal'Neka. .Mr. Chairman, I would like to bring up a point. I don't know 
whether it is worth while to take into considtTation or not, hut I will throw it 
in anyway, because, an Indian, we have problems of our own which I think 
still contribute to standards mentally maybe. I am not a si^ecialist in anything 
but it jnst seems to me that an experience of mine — I don't know whether it is 
worth anything or not, but I would like to throw it out for infonnation. 

I am not criticizing any Indian tribe of any nature, but this is the experience 
that we have had for a number of years now and it is a problem, really, in 
connection with alcoholism. I am quite sure some of yon have heard about it 
and maybe some of you are familiar with it, but I do not know\ AVe know best 
our own people. 

On the reservation our number one problem is alcoholism, as I have stated, 
and. which 1 am quite sure is also tnu^ of other tril)es. But tlu»re is another 
problem that has be<'n created from discrepancies «mong tJie tribes and of 
course this connects with peyotel.'^m and lam quite sure it causes mental con- 
fusion, too, and that is — I don't know whether I should call it an organization — 
I think it is an organized party — but it is a button calh'd peyotc, which has 
caused quite a bit of ui>set in the Navajo country and I don't know how this 
can be handled — I don't want any reconnnendations on it unless it is possible — 
but there Is another group, another society, that has developed itself as a 
Navajo trilx? and call themselves an orgaTiized peyote group and thej' go by 
dijTerent names, like Native American Church, and something like Navajo 
Rights Association, and this has been causing quite a bit of trouble on the 
reservation an<l it is going to contirme and I am quire sure that tJu^ro is going to 
be an increase, and this connects with alcoholism. They use both of them. They 
drink alcohol and they go ahead and use peyote, and to my way of think ini; the 
exjMTienee that 1 have, 1 think this is contributing to nn^ntjil illness in the 
Navajo country. 

r <li)n't ktlow how it is going to be recognized. Everybody has jnst lieen qui<'f 
altout it. nobody wants to disi.-uss it. Every time it has been dis<'ussed, why. there 
is always nn oppi).sition rises from the other group. »So this is nnother major 
source tlmt I think is contribuli ng to mental illness and I see that. I eouldn't i>rove 
it us a profession, but there is — the Naviijos themselves <io tnlk :\iiont it and tliey 
do recognize it nnd it is even within schools. AVe had a t«M'rifi<' jirnblem Insf 
Q at a school <-alh'd Kiiilii-lK'O Schnol--that is (Hi file reservation — and the 
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employees calletPto our attention that peyote buttons were distributed to the 
•children there at any age. Thay were even taken to the parties during the week- 
vm\s and when the children are ^>rought back they are very vicloui^, they don't 
Wiint to attend school and they don't want to be bothered and, of course, when 
the matrons start to correct them, the actions that they ^have taken amongst 
their schoolmates there, why, they are afraid because the threat is there that the 
<»rgauizatiou will take after these employees it. they stop or say something about 
thesse children. So everything is Just hush-hush, but the parents are the ones that 
iire asking these questions why this is carried on in the Bureau schools and I 
am quite sure that this is true in the misson schools. The public schooli^ are the 
only ones tliat will not stand for such an activity to be carried on because I know 
the Navajo public school very well and they will not allow any child to go to 
school if they do find out they are using peyote buttons, and even the employees 
are not allowed *:o work or to use the buses to travel if they find out they use 
peyote buttons. 

This is the problem we have among ourselves over there. It is disgusting and 
now the Navajos are up at a point where they are a peyote-user or a non-user. 

Dv, KoRHKS. Mrs. Wauiieka. do the children — are they given the peyote them- 
^:elv<»s or is it nn Indirect effect upon the parents that you speak of? 

:Mrs. Waunkka. It conies from the parents. It Is given to the child. I under- 
stand the children should not use the buttons, but they do use it. They even 
i^'ixo it to the babies, I understand. 

Thei^e'jire discussions that are among the Navajo people. It hardly gets out 
to the outj^ide society. It is kind of kept very secretly, I understand!, and it is 
:\ i>roblem. It is a social problem and. as a leader, your attention i: called to 
tht»sf* matters and we always try to brush it off that it ij< not our dul;* to discuss 
it and that sort of things but it is a great problem. 

I think this also contributes to social probh^ma and, of course, mentai problems. 
I don't know what can bo done about it. It is a political thing. I understand there 
is a (Vuigi-ossuian who tried to intrwUice a bill, but the oppo^tion r.>.se; but as 
the yt ars go on pt'oi»U^:wlll know more al>out it and 1 am quite .sure that they will 
rrv hi do sonK'thittpT about it, but at this moment nobody wants to do anything 
wUniX it. hut it is the destruction of the family, it destroys the family and the 
nMumunity and it is ii problem. It is called the Xntive American Church, but when 
you ;:o to n white man's church, why. there is ii chr.rch, but there arc no .^uch 
churches on tlie reservation, but it is called a church, but it is disturbing 
and it has caused many destructions aiiiong the Xavajo tjnuilies and this is one 
thing that soinelxMly has to keep their eyes o\yen and I think it would be nt a 
later time that it will be recognized as being something that we should have 
htoked into to begin with, but it is pretty hard now. 

I will leav<» tliis information with you. because I .iiave this exiH'Vieuce with the 
tribe on he Navajo Resen-ation. It is very hard to put ytuir finger on but It 
d(H's cause a mental disturbance. 

'I'his I would like to throw out for whatever it is worth. I am not saying that 
thi^ needs to bo lo(»ki»d into, but this is. a problem we have^ and I am quite sure 
if is amongst other tril>es,*but I understand the Hopi tribes will not stand for it. 
Thev Inst tell their tribe not to introduce it. 

At MescMlero, Apache. I have asked them the same (piestion and they said it 
\vas UitroductHl at one time, but they have gotten out of the way of using it be- 
canse there was so much trouble; and I understand the United Pueblos in Al- 
buquerque are against it. They say you don't want to accept it and this Is one 
thing that is contributing to mental ills, I am sure, where they use both the liquor 
and the i>ey«»te. and this is the problem that we l»egin to notice and we have it and 
we are going to have it, I am quite sure, for a long time. 

^li<s HoRV. If we are going to do really preventive work, it is really with those 
voung children. 1 mean, have we really any kind of good informaUon? For ex- 
mnple. studies elsewhere have revealed some very interesting information about 
patterns set at the age of about eight or nine. Now they are talking about Symp- 
toms that are recognized at six years of age and can see that coming. Do wis not 
now have to wait until people get to be psychotic or alcoholic? But let's see yhat 
the trends are that wav and what preventive job can be done m terms oil the 
treatment of children. That is the only way, after all, fundamentally, that\-^we 
are going to get to do a better job. \ 

Dr Leiqhton. I think we are having an interesting round now in putting ^ur 
finger on various specific things and maybe there are some more. Mrs. Janls? ^ 
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Mrs. Janis. The Native American Church is a recognized church in our nruj* 
' ami I would say that many of those people are much better adjusted than \v(> 
are. This is a sacred religion to a lot of the tribes aud I don't think that in a 
mental health program that we ought to go off on a tangent over it. Mayht^ tho 
Navajos have that problem. AU right, if they have a problem they can approach it 
from their own tribal view, but I cannot speak the same for my people because 
it is a religion and I do wort with a lot of those people and they are fine people 
and I don't find them as mentally upset as a lot of the other people who lia \ e 
other religions. I just had to express my view. 1 cannot sit here and not say this, 
knowing this and working with the i>eople. 

Dr. Dorothea Leiguton. The peyote in Iti^elf isn't the main thing, it is liow 
it is^ used. If it is intej^rated into the cultural picture in a jwsitive kind of a way. 
it may work, but if it is integrated with alcoholism of course this just niake.s- 
It all the worse. 

Dr. Leighton. This is a regional problem, it seems to me, as you point out. 
What other problem areas do we have and what rt^nedial steps slionid he 
taking? 

Dr. Senescu, do you want to say anything about how you feel the more 
emergency sort of situation could be better met than it is at present? 

Dr. Senescu. Well, of course, Dr. Ross and I were chatting about tlie form 
of prevention that most of us do. In the short time, of course, we find— and 1 am 
sure it is old hat to many of you people — the problem of just simple inttTprt'ta- 
tion', of being able to comnuinicate, to Jiave someone know the language, and so- 
forth and so on. 

I myself, of course, have be<m very impressed — and it is probably the world 
lias been too nuich with us on this — that prevention cannot be effective as far as- 
I am concerned unless we can handle some of the problems here and now. We 
have to do both, and I get concerned at times with the neglect of the here and 
now, you know, in terms of thinking, taking the larger view, and I think that 
we can nip the larger view by being too preoccupied with the here and now — 
again, that is with us all — but I do find first things first and I think the facilitit\^ 
for the acute situation are poor, which I think then makes the preventive work 
that much harder. I think they are poor not only for the Indian but for tlir non- 
Indian as well. Perhaps I express my own bias, but I am a little concerned about 
the here and no w^. 

Dr. Lkigiiton. Df> you have any specific suggestions as to how this could be 
remedied? 

Dr. Senescu. Well, I think it is very interesting that we had to come two 
thousand miles to meet Mrs. Wauneka, hich is long ovt'rdne from our i)(>int of 
view. • , . 

T think the bread and butter thing — we need more facilties, we need to get 
down to cooperation rather than sit talking abont it. We have, for instance, no 
out-pntient facilities and transportation is a very, very serious problem. iW(^ have 
had some ingenious ideas about how to deal with them in a practical manner but 
none of them have l)een able to be implemented yet. 

I agree with Dr. Ross. I think the psychiatrist is not the answer but to. acrain. 
provide the facilities for conmumication with the nurse, with the social worker, 
and to get these people, and then to organize them in a fashion is something that 
we see as our crying need. These comments are all very general. 

Dr. A HAIR. I would like to ask a question of Dr. Wagner — perhaps I missed 
some points earlier. 

Would it be helpful, Dr. Wagner, if a study were made of where manpower i.<; 
and where It is not and where communities are that are rapidly disintegrjitin^ : 
• so then ix^rhaps on an epideuiiologie basis, work can proceed which will help to 
really pinpoint the problem more preciselv. Such a survey might he like that made 
In Public Health In 19^4. 

Dr. Wagner. Well, again, I am operation-oriented and in the first place a 
considerable amout of knowledge is already on hand. We know wiiere the 
reservations are located, we know the resources that are available for the treat- 
ment of acute cases, we know that we are making maximum use of those resoureesi 
and the only thing that* limits our further use of them is the lack of trained 
personnel. 

If you will give me a medical social worker on every single reservation I will 
increase the amount of services the Indian gets hy several hundred per rent 
with no increa.se in the Federal Budget, bt^cause we duplicate in many histan<M-s 
resources that are on liaiid jmrely because we lack the trained personnel on the 
Tition who can maximize the utilization of these. 
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Now, secondly, I dou't think i>ersoiuilly we uet»tl more knowledge epidemiolog- 
Ically to implement a mentjil heultli prognini ou the; reservations, at least at a 
degree of sophistication which will be extremely helpful at this time. Now, at some 
time or other, to reach the maximum of sophistication in this program, a very 
sophisticated collection of data is going to have to be achieved. 

Dr. Leighton. Well, won't it be necessary to make a base line before you start 
your program? 

Dr. Wagner. Not operationally we won't because it is just absolutely impos- 
sible from an oix»ratio:ial standpoint in my opinion, to implement a total, com- 
prehensive mental health program for the Indian from Point Barrow down to the 
Everglades, even If we had all the resources available. 

Dr. Leighton. But in the area where you are going to put in a program, don't 
you need some kind of base line? 
' Dr. 'Wagnek. Absolutely. 1 think that that knowled^'e that we need to imple- 
ment the program at hrst, to reach a degree of sophistication that we think we- 
are oi>erationally capable of, we have that knowledge on hand — or will have or 
will have tlie capabilities of obtaining it at the time we are ready to implement it. 

Now. as you go higher and higher in your degree of sophistication in your 
nieiital heiUth progi-am you are going to have not only to identify data but you 
.;re going to have to develop new tools, I think, to analyze those data in terms 
of effei'tivo oi)e rational programs — the need of research. 

Dr. Couu. Out of the discussion there* comes to my mind one program that 
might be worked out at a relatively modest expense : In schools where achieve- 
ment can eayily be measured, where frequency of psychiatric disorders can be 
relatively easily measured and where other measures could be devised for 
evaluating the mental health, it might be possible to set up a controlled study 
of the effectiveness of different approaches. 

For example, one school might have a program which would de^'elop the par- 
ticipation of the community in the school itself, so that the parents would be 
aware of what is going ou in the school and be involved in developing a com- 
nniiuty spirit in supiwrt of the schpol. 

Another might develop the orientation of personnel in the school toward the 
Indian problems. 

Another might be concerned with peyote — this is apparently being done in some 
public scliools already. 

Another niiglit Ix? tackling tlie problem of overcrowding. 

Tiiere are various things that c(nild be done in spe<-iric sc1um>1s. With a l^ase 
line before and a measurement afterwards, it seems to nuv we could get some 
very inii)ortant (iatn on the effe<'riveness of some of the i urograms thnt have 
been suggested. This might then be usofal, not only for Indian schools, but for 
schools ail over the world. 1 think that the developing countries all over the\ 
world — I am particularly familiar with Pakistan — are feeling a great need' 
for knowledge in this area: What is tlie best, way of educating large groups 
of p*M>ple in a hurry and what are the problems you are going t(> run into and 
how c^in you avoid these problems? We can learn nuich from the Indian edu- 
cation program here, which would be ai>i)lic5ible elsewhere. 

Dr. Leighton. Dr. MacMahon, did you wish to say something? 

Or. ^lAcMAnoN. I wanted to write an introduction to these recomiaeiulations 
for siH^cittc progranis along the line that Dr. Dorothea Tx'ighton. I think, was' 
referring to earlier "this morning. There are a great many things that should 
be done for their own sake — improve socio-economic conditions, owuiwitional 
.status, education, obstocrics. give measles vaccine, and so forth. All these things 
will. lam sure, have a yield in terms of les.<; mental illness and. in my opinion, 
as a matter of fact, they will far out-weigh in effect anything ."Specifically 
(lir(H,-t(Hl to mental illness. But these are things whicli are done for their owii 
sakes — get rid of poverty because you don't like jwverty. not because poor people 
are mentally ill. One of the justifications for doing these things may be in terms 
of the improvement of mental health but there are others more compel lir.g. and 
T have not been thinking of them as part of the mental health program. We can 
however, stress the importance of this kind of activity to the mental iUne'^s 
problem. 

Dr. LKmnTON. Gordon? 

Dr. MacGregor. I would jnf?t like to bring to your attenHon the possibilities 
of the resource that is coming out of the Presidents current Poverty Program. 
I snppose that within the next year or two souie ten million dollars will he- 
expended on community action programs among Indians alone. Many Indian 
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I'omm unities within reHervutloiiH, niul rosorvations oouiicilH are already beginning 
to make requests for health education, and so forth. 

I don't recall, in seeing any of these programs, that one has ever mentioned 
these problems of mental health and mentiil illness. It is an area which might 
l>e brought to the attention of the new Olfice of Economic Opportunity. I think 
it would be much better if It came from nn outside organization than from the 
Bureau itself, hocausc this is being a very independently operated activity. 

JL>r. Ross. Dr. Lelghton, a few more si)ecillc suggestions: 

I have already exiiressed my base line, my ph?i^ >ophy. and I think I would 
like to offer ave gpeciftc areas in which something could be done and I shall 
begin with the acute cases and the first woukl be : 

To examine the laws relative to the acceptance of Indians for the kind of 
treatment and care which the citizens of any state have available, and the tech- 
niques of commitment These are very important barriers that are causing trouble 
in certain areas. 

Second, I think that there ought to i>e nmde available witliin the various 
health programs tliat are available to Indians and to all other people, but we 
are talking about Indians, oonsiOtative servi(>e.s relative to just what 0r. Mac- 
Mahon has said: the effe(?t emotionally, organically and all other ways, of some 
of rhe illnesses which are prevalent and which might be preventable and how 
this affects some of the problems which are. coming to the attention of those 
who are concerned witJi acute cases. 

Third, since theyjire easily found and available, there ought to be counseling 
services — the thing that Mrs. Janis has been talking about— iivailahle to board- 
ing schools beginning with the First Grade instead of talking about educational 
procedures and ultinmte job locations jfist for the older children. Wltliin the 
First (rrade. according to the people who have talked to me, and who know— 
which I do not — in the First Grade there are often evidences of confusion, dif- 
tieulty. which, if noted at that time and attended to, in just the same way you 
pay attention to the fact that they nee<l iental care, if this were available in 
the hoarding schools, you would have a different group of gradnates. Now, I am 
not saying they are all going to olvey all the laws and be well-behaved and raise 
big families that are all equally healtliy, but J do think you are going to 
have fewer adolescent problems of adjustment and of ultimate job availability 
for Jobs, and so on, if we attended to them as they l>egin school, having to do 
with education, with dropouts, the kind*? of stories that you can pick up if 
you talk fifteen minutes with any of the BIA boarding school i>eople. They 
Jnst run them through. 

The f(mrth tlihig is the counseling availai)le to young inarrieds, the young 
IK'Ople wlio are getting married. This also includes, as one of the Public Health 
nurM's related to one of the boarding schools told me, that she felt that they 
had a captive audience in the adolescent girls, but they had never use<i this 
to teach them about—again going back to t)r. MacMahon's st-atement — ^the gen- 
eral health care which is necessary in looking after children, the general prin- 
ciples of family health care. These things were not taught to the adolescent 
girls and yet they were — incidentally, l>oys are much more important in families 
tlian we usually say, and T don't see any reason why the adolescent boys couldn't 
i>e tnught exactly the same thing. I was very much impressed in a recent visit 
to one of the Public Health Service Indian hrisVatals. to see how many young 
fathers sat waiting, in the same discomfort as everybody else, while thei^r children 
were to be examinefl in the Well Baby Clinic, and the young fathers were there, 
and this is a wonderful opportunity to work with adolescent boys and adolescent 
girls, who are probably going to get married pretty shortly, and those who ha^o 
gotten married, regarding the general problems of health, including mental 
liealth. in a family setting. This also, I think, could relat<^ to the other problem 
which Mrs. Janis 1ms mentioned this morning and had told me about before 
and this is the desertion of children hy thci^e young couples. 

The fifth thing: T would wonder, I would wonder if there is not a place for 
a conference on Indian mental health in which tlie representation from tlie 
tribal groups is not quite so much of a minority representation as is usually 
repres<Mited and as is here evident. 

We are talking from our various standpoints as non-Indians about what they 
should do, what we could do for them, et cetera, and it is my imi)ression that 
they have an awful lot of good ideas of their own if we ever gave them an 
opportunity to present tiiem. 

Dr. Lew II TON' : Thank you. That was very helpful. 
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'Sir, Cakter: Mr. Chairman, I apologize for spejiking again, but I would like 
to follow up because this is so near the thing that has been worrying me. and 
it was referred to here n minute ago and touched upon, about Gila Bend, and 
I hoi)e we will at least keep this asix>ct iu the hoi>i>er. 

' If it is true, as we have, heard said — and I think it is — that a good deal of 
the mental disorder and me'ntal difficulties st(Mn from social and community dis- 
sociation and a sense of worthlessness and probably a sense of not counting, 
which leads Indian i)eople, as I belit^ve, so ofteU lo the binge dnnki ng, which 
Dr. Wagner refers to, as an escai>e from this sense of frustrjition and fatality, 
that we must not discount I think, the thej;apeutic,value, and certaialy the pre- 
ventive value, of the involvement of people in their own decision-making, in 
eonimunity i)lanning, of the most elementary nature even, in which they CJin ex- 
l>erience even the smallest of suc< -esses — I don't care how small, they are, they 
are important and they can lead to the larger successes a little bit later. Now, 
this might mean nothing, but suect'eding in bringing about the electric light in 
the public school house, or eveji sojuething less than thi.s — now, the Federal 
Government or T\^A or some other agency can build a go<^d system in an Indian 
building but it. will not mean so nuich to the Indian iKiople, but if tiiey have done 
something a!)out it themselves to the- degree that they can realize that they do 
have some power within themselves and they do amount to something, then the 
next step v/ill come a little more easily. Xow, this is pure community 
development as we see it in uur dailv work and we luive become (luite involved 
in it. 

Dr. Wagnkii : Mr. Chairman, may I endorse what Mr. Carter has said, because 
I think we can state without (H}uivocati<)n the fact that every significjint health 
advancement the Indian has achieved has been where the Indian himself is tak- 
ing the prima i-y responsibility for planning and assuming a job in that health 
endeavor. The sanitation and water supply const met ion program, everywhere 
the Indian has taken a very active role in planning these, it has been successful; 
where the Indian didn't take it and where we went into the reservation and put 
it on there without any consultation with the Indian, it has been completely 
valueless. 

Dr. Lkiohto.n : Of course, I know there have been a number of projects which 
the Public Health Service, the Division of Indian Health has already been carry- 
ing out along the lines of the discu.ssion here. The Flandreau project is one, tlieve 
may be others, and I wondered If Dr. Wagner or Dr. Kasuga, or someone else 
who is familiar with these pvojtH-ts in the Public Health Service could tell us 
a little bit about what is already going on? 

]Miss Andrews, would you be the one? 

:Miss AiVfDREws. The Flandreau project is a project that was really not started 
by the Indian people themselves, i think the Shiprock project would probably be 
closer to something that they them.seiVes have started. The people who have 
problems with excessive use of alcoliol have repeatedly asked the doctor in charge 
of tlie Sliiprock Indian Hospital for treatment. They thems(^lves feel tlie need 
of something. So tlmt project has been going on for about five years now and it is 
evaluated every so often. 

There are some questions about the evaluating criteria that have been used 
but so far we feel the program has been very successful in that over 50 per cent 
of the people who have been sent for treatment to the Turquoise Lodge in Albu- 
queniue have remained sober since that treatment. 

There are some other projects that have been developed as a result of pressure 
from the Indians themselves. I think the Gallup Antabuse Project is the result 
of a request that another treatment be tried out besides Turquoise Lodge. 

Let's see — I can't think of any others that .originated with the Indians but there 
are some more listed in the study of which you have copies. 

Dr. Sasaki. If I might mention another one, T think it has grown from the 
Mental Health Congress that was held and is a project which is in existence at 
the Albuquerque boarding school, where a team of social workers, sociologists 
and psychiatrists are working together to give counseling sessions to the coun- 
selors and at this point they are in the evaluation stJige, but they are very much 
concerned about what to do with the data they have gotten in the community 
from which these students have come. In other words, the focus until very 
recently was within the boarding school environment itself and at this point they 
are trying to extend their work into the various communities. 

Dr. LEionxoN. Dr. Kasuga? 
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Dr. Kasuoa. I (loii't know any other well planned program but the.Chemawa 
Indian School has had soiue probleiius with the mixture of Navajo children and 
Eskinioij. I doh't know whether you know the Cheuiawa Indian School or not, 
but it is in Oregon and was set up r^^cently, within the last ten years, for Navajo 
children and as the number of Navajo cliiUIren decreased the vacancies were 
filled by Eskimo children and they have had quite a bit of difficulty there because 
of the two different groups attending the same school. They had some competition 
in regard to atthletics and school work and, having had a little bit less opportunity 
for education in Alaska, the Ifskimo children suffered a little bit more and 
because of this — I don't know the numbers — but because of this quite a hit of 
strain was suffered by the Eskimo children and a number of them came down 
with acute mental and emotional disturbance and some even came down with 
iacute bleeding gastric ulcers — in children in their teens. This is quite unusual... 
So the local mental people have given .some support, but I can't tell you the 
exact program. 

Could you Marioa? ^ 

Miss A^'I>KEws. There has been a report written on what they have been doing 
at Chemawa. They have been providing therapeutic services. A private psychi- 
atrist located in a nearby town has been giving therapy and at the same time 
has been trying to orient the academic and the management personnel of the 
school to sonu» of the needs of the youngsters. In addition, there has been a report 
written by one of the doctors and a couple of tlie social workers on the use of 
the Cornell Medical Index as a po.ssible index of the youngsters who may develop 
serious signs of Jualadjustnient. I think that study is .still going on, but there lias 
been a preliminary study written which has been published. 

Dr. Leighton. I think it is very heartening and very impress! ve» tlie amount 
of work that has been launched by the Public Health Service in these directions. 
I think the start that has been made is very impressive. 

I overlooked you. :^frs. Janis, a while ago, because I wanted to pursue this 
question of what was going on. 

Mrs. Janis. What I hvive to say, Dr. Leighton. is in regard to what Mr. Carter 
.said about Ijidian people taking part and interest in their area, this is exactly 
what happens. We are the only Indian people, I think, throughout the United 
J^tates that are at this time a chartered organization, Lakota T.B. and Health 
AssocKition. We started out with an existing T.B. control program but once we 
felt that that was under control there were so many other problenis that we had 
to change the mime and a year ago in March we became a chartered organization 
and since then we have had various studies made and we have also worked on 
various problems that 'have developed on our reservation. We had a program on 
alcoholism. Our infant mortality rate was so bad that we made a study of that 
and also came up with a pre-natal and po.«;t-natal program that we are still 
working on at the present time, and that is Low we finally arrived a,t mental 
health. 

And so in speaking T am si)eaking for about thirteen tribes when I am .sitting 
here telling you what we Indian people want. 

Recently I went to Fort Tot ten, in North Dakota, to organize the Health Com- 
mittee the re — we are also in the process of trying to organize one in Lame Deer, 
yUmtnm — but some of the things that wo feel are problems that we come up 
against, lack of coordination with our State Departments in some of these prob- 
h'uas that they are involved in, and also we feel that we could use the help of the 
clergy now in our own local communities in a lot of these problems and we 
would also really love to see some regional people when we hold these meetings 
('(nne to our nu'etings If they arc within our region and give us the technical 
assistance we need, and we certainly feel that — well, Dr. Ross said /that, a con- 
feronre on mental health, sponsored by Indian people certainly should be the 
next step and I think that is why I am so aware of our needs in a mental 
health program. 

I hav(» worked with this group now for ten years. I started In 1055. We Oglala 
Sioux had our own voluntary health committee before Public Health Service 
catne in and the end result was that our people have gotten ma-uy, many more 
servi(.'os because we already were eonrerned and knew what we wante<l and I 
think if we can get this message over to our Indian tribes, the progress will be 
9o much faster than it ever M*as. because T can say today I am very proud of 
what we have been nble to do. 

Dr. Leuhiton. This is v<»ry exciting. 
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Mrs. Janis. And I J"st bring thi^4 in beoaui^ie I still think it has got to bo done 
with the leadership of the Indian people. 
Dr. Leiqhton. Mrs. Forbes? 

Mrs. Forbes. I wanted to bring up a point that IVIiss Hoey spoke about. She 
said tha^t at the age of six you could identify children that were going to become 
(leliiuiuent. Now, it seems to me that we should push education back into tlie 
nnrsejy school. The child is then malleable and you can also prepare him for 
the school exi>erience which he is going, to get into, which is always difficult, and 
you have the young parents as a sort of captive audience that you can work on 
and I hope that this can be thought about 

Dr. Leigh TON-, Mr. Deloria? 

Mr. Delohia. I am working with the South Dakota State Department of 
Health on a mental health program throughout the state and I would like to echo 
something that Mrs. Janis said : In organizing local planning groups throughout 
the state, we tind that we can't begin until we get our non-Indian i>eople as 
interested as the Indian people in doing some of the planning; The Indian people 
are ready to go. The state is a little reluctant to come to grips with the mental 
health problem of the Indian people because we don't know what questions to 
a.<k. A part of our approach in determining the mental health problems in tie 
>taio has something to do with the various indices of social disorder but, as 
lias Ih'vu .said today, when dealing with Indian people I dont know if you can 
uange these problems using the same scale. For instance, problem drinking 
among Indians as related to alcoholism. I dou't believe that the very high per- 
centage of Iniiiin people in the State Penitentiary means that this is a legitimate 
index of sm^ial disorder that points to some mental liealth problem from which 
the usual conclusions can be drawn. We in the state don't know what (piestions 
tu ask the Indian people becuni^e we don't feel that the knowledge has been 
inade available to us to cut across these cultural lines. That is what we want to 
know, to get some idea of how to dejil with cultural problems. 

Dr. Leightox. The Gila example shows impressively how with limited re- 
siuirces. in fact resources limited to a catalyst, it is possible nevertheless to do 
a great deal. It has been .shown by many .studies that in most stiites rural areas 
have far more services available than they nmke n.se of, in education and in wel- 
fare and in health, and one of the problems is that people don't know about what 
is uyaihilde. so they don't ask for it. Because they don't ask for it, they don't 
uet it, and one of the great functions that a ixn'son can perform in X)ronioting 
cfimnnuiity development, and with this mental health development, is just this 
matter of acting as a catalyst to bring existing forces together at tiie right time 
at the right place with the right i)eople. 

I Wonder if there are any more examples of this sort of thing known to the 
members of the Conference here that it would be important to bring out on the 
table at this time? 

Miss Axdkkws. Dr. Ross is too modest to tell about this herself so I will say it 
for her: 

One of the Xorthwest groups was much interested in learning more about 
where do yon go for certain information and what is the nature of this mental 
health problem. Through the Division of Indian Health they asked for a con- 
sultant to be. stmt to help them hold a workshop so that more of them could under- 
stand the nature of mental illness, mental health, alcoholism^ an<l how they all tie 
in together. They held their workshop under Dr. Ross' loadershi]). She stinnilated 
such interest that the people are still working on developing their resources and 
on securing more information ; furthermore, they are asking for a repeat so that 
more of their members can take advantage of tliis tyi>e of exchange of information 
and of additional orientation to the resources and the problems of the community. 

J )r, Leiohton. I see that the hour U\ advancing., Are there some important xwints 
that haven't come up that someone would like to bring out at this timel^ 

I )r. FoHBES. I have just one question, on the subject of cooperation between the 
Indians and the surrounding population. 

Dr. Leigh Tox. We shake hands on that. 

Dr. Forbes. I wonder whether we have gotten around to asking tlie Indian 
people what they want I think we have told them what we think they should 
lell us, but I wonder whether we liave really got around to asking what they 
T^'ant. 

Voices. Here, hear ! 

Dr. Leigiitox. I will suggest that that be done. 
Dr. FiTz. I would like to ask Mrs. Wauneka, 
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Mrs. Waunkka. Mt. Chairuian, I am quite sure some of yon do kno\v that 
the approach to the Indiau problem is always — it is difforent, and I am sure 
Mrs,. Janis will agree with me that the approach is ahvays difl'ereut and the 
decision that has to be made and the acceptance of the program may be similar 
but to catt-li the attention of the Indian leaders and present to them what the 
problem is — they are ahvays willing to listen to the problem, they always 
want to know at least why the problem is there. They like to he told why rlie 
problem Is there et cetera and then» of course, it gt)es that far and to gear the 
program into action is something else. They .have to be accepted by the Indian 
groups themselves. Of course, I represent 104,000 Navajos and it is the largest ' 
population of Indians in the United States and of course we liaVe other agencies 
that we have to work with, like the Bureau of Indian Affairs, that was mentioned 
here, and the relationship between the Bureau of Indian Affairs and thejribe. 
and we have another Governmental agency that w-e deal with, which is the United 
States Public Health Service, the Division of In.dian Health, and of course ' 
we have to deal with the states, if they are interested In their (citizens. Of 
course, Arizona is kind of reluctant to (?ome forward. New Mexico is the only 
one that iS^TviUliag to listen to our problems and given assistance as it needs to 
be, so those are the things that we need to deal with and it is really a\\'fully 
hard to tell the Navajo people, ''Just what do you want as far as mental health 
services are concerned?" I don't think they know very much about it. I don't 
thiidv they are familiar with it. They will do in their own way, but as recognized 
by The doctors it is another thhig, so thest> are what we have to deal with and 
it h> going to take a lot of discussion for the Indian people to accept s<une of 
these program.s, I am quite sure. The rest of them are quite hai)py to accept some 
of these programs because, talking about technicians here, of course we need 
to have those people to guide these programs for our benelit. I don't know when 
we are going to do this ourselves, but we always need some kind of technical 
assi.stanee to show us that these are the health defects tliat we need to focus 
our attention to. We all have to come together and come to grips with these 
problems. It is really a problem to come forth with what we think we need be- 
cause at the end there is always money involved. 

Dr. T>E10HT0\. Dr. Wagner? 

Dr. Waoner. I would like* to sui>plement Annie's remarks ijecause she is real 
modest about this. Tliis is something I think is not well known outside the Indiau 
field and that is that to be successful the program at the service unit level, at 
the reservation level, has to be presented not only to the tribal goveruuituit in 
the planning stage, but yon mnst identify the leadership or potential leadership ^ 
in the comnumity and spend the time and effort to go to them and state exactly 
■what you think needs to be done and how yon are going to go about it and how 
they are going to measure that you did it. Then if you do this, it. is amazing 
the leadership that does come np, in the Mrs. Waunekas and the Mrs. .Tanises 
and .Tohn Wooden liegs, and these types i)eople. 

Annie would be suffering today in the Navajo with the same tuberculosis 
problem they had fifteen years ago if she personally hadn't participated in a 
T.B. program and been convinced that what was proi)Osed could l>e done and 
when it was done it ought to be measured and it was she that achieved the 
reduction in tuberculosis there; and Mrs. Janis did it up in the Rionx country 
and John Wooden Legs did it on the Northern Cheyenne Reseiwation and every 
single person on the Northern Cheyenne Reservation had to coiiie in for an 
■ 'X-ray. 

Now, this is a real tremendous thing that we take credit for in the Public 
Health Service, but wg had nothing to do with it directly and could never 
have accomplished it — ^and never did a<-complish it i before this type of thing 
happened. 

Now, the other aspect T think important is that the Indian tribe or tribal 
councir is legally entitled to participate in the program that is planned for 
them. It is the only beneiiciary group I know of that has the budgetary confi- 
dentiality exemption. In other words, the 'fitt Budget, ^mtil tljc Prcvsident puts 
it into Congress's hands is confidential and can't be discussed outside the Gov- 
ernment, with the exception of the Indian. The Indian participates in developing 
the '60 Budget. As far as I know throughout the Government this is the only 
user who has the legal authority to do this Jind the Agency has the accountability 
to see that it is done. Now, we don't do it to the extent that we should and 
everyj time we don't, we fail, we waste resources, we don't accomplish goals, 
and every time we fail to achieve an objective when we haven't done this, we 
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•are in trouble because we set the i>rograiu back thi'ii for a lonn; time and it is 
hard to nioye when we want assistance. , 

Dr. FoRBKs. I should like to make just one. point. The Novtheru Clieyt'uiies - 
have started a little local newspaper and that facilitates communication. 

Dr. Leioiiton. Thank you, Dr. Forbes^ 

I have the task of summarizing for >*on sonio of tho niniu points that we 
:»overed this morning but before doing that I want to niako a couple of com meats 
Oil the linkage between development projsrauiM and mental health, or, turning 
the coin to Its other side, psychiatric diHonler, This is n point several i>eople 
have made this morning but I would like to give it a Utth» graphic development. ( 

IM us take a specific example, West Africa, and pick at random a village and 
thoii go into the villugiBt^ud pick at random a person. You find that this is a 
man who years ago'had a job as a civil servant, who got into a series of difficulties 
with i)eople, suspecting that they were oi>ertttii|g against him, and eventually 
got fired, came back to the village and has l)eeit living there every since, peri- 
od i tally camming trouble in the village by his belief that witches are after him. 
On a random basis you pick uat'a woman, who ha.^ live chiKJcen who have died 
and slie has two children now, one of whom is an infant and suffering from 
malnutrition, suffering from kwasliiorkor. This woman ha'S crying spells, she 
can't sleep, she wakes up early in the morning, her apiM^tite la shot, and she feels 
.so lacking in energy and so low In her mood that it is very difficult for her to 
y:ct nro\md and do the day*s work. ' ' 

Now, when w*c say 15, 20 per cent of the. population have psychiatric disorder, 
these are the kind of i)eople who make up thest* numbers. 

Now, let's take another one. Let*s go to one that is within our province, an 
Eskimo village in Alaska, and again in a random way put our finger on some- 
body. This is a young woman in her early twenties. This girl, it turns out, is 
emotionally unstable. She ha.s uncontrollable fits of temper, she also drinks 
heavily, consumes beer, and she has episodes in which she gets into fights, not - 
only with other girls of her own'age but she takes oS: her belt and beats people 
with the heavy buckle and in this w^ay she has beaten her mother, her mother- 
in-law and hor husband. The Eskimos regard her as a screwball. They don't 
scud her to th(» mental* hospital but they think there is something wrong witK 

^>w. if you are trying to estahlfsh an agricultural co-op in that first African 
village, this man who<;thinks thfit people are against him, who is always seeing 
plots, is not going to be a very constructive member of any committee that you 
might want to put him on. 

If yoa were trying to develop a program of improved nutrition for children, 
this woman who is waking early and having crying spells and can't think «very 
clearly, Although she has the children who need the help, is not in very good 
shai>e to co-oi)erate. It takes more than a little education. It takes more than a 
Ufrlc bit of money spent to reach through, to a person who is in that frame of 
mind. This Is especially true when you realize that in kwashlokor, children have 
edema ana the malnourished child is swollen up -with fluid and the first thing 
that hapi>ens when you start feeding him an adequate diet is that he loses the 
fluid and for the fix'st time parents see how skinny he Is and this scares the day- 
lights out of them so they take him off the high protein diet, and put him back 
on the- other diet so he will get edematous and fat-looking again. To get your 
knowledge "across to a person who is in this frame of mind*is very difficult and it 
takes more than just information. It takes a technique of education and It takes 
an understanding of the point ojf view of people in this position. 

And I submit to you that this Eskimo girl I have described who swings the 
* belt around is not going to make a very gooa member of a homemaker's group, 
I Laughter.] 

But if you look at developmfcnt programs, these are the kinds of things chey 
f«»uniler on, and if you look at mental health surveys you will find what they 
arc giving you percentagewise. are the numbers of* 'people who have feelings and 
;iMitn<les, and so on. that count in terras of ^mounting programs. So it is a cir- 
cular relationship. It is not only that development will help relieve poverty, 
wliii'li will help n'lieve mental illness, but a direct attack, too, on mental illness 
will help put iH'ople in a position whore they can better deal with their poverty 
and deal wifh tlie opiiortunitics that are offered to tiiem^ 

One of the chji ra( teristics of the Appalachian type person is that when you 
<irtcr them a luituUe to pull themselves out of the difficulty they are in, they are 
tneapalile of takinc: hold of it and this is one of the most fundamental problems 
Q <»ple who hiiVi" had a long experience of a disintegrated environment. 
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So the relationship is circular, and as is the case with anything that is circular 
om» must attack it on several different parts of the curve rather than do one 
thing only. 

Well, coming now to a brief summary of today's deliberations, the first thing 
that we discussed was the needs, and there was general agreement that these 
are large, and that they were divided essentially into two parts, the acute and 
the chronic. 

The acute needs, it was felt, are not being met in every place where tliey occur. 
There may be some division of opinion on this but there were certainly a number 
of people here who felt the acute needs are not being met in terms of the* services 
available. 

With regard to the chronic, less, impairing but more perduring type of psy- 
chiatric disorder I think there is no disagreement among our group that these 
are in need of attention and, if possible, preventive measures. 

We then discussed the problem of how we can map thif< nee<l and get a bet- 
ter picture of it so we will know better j how to deal with it and several sugges- 
tions were made. One was tuat the school system presents an opportunity (as 
well as a particular part of the population which Is of great importance) where 
one could conveniently assess the mental health picture. 

Another point was that a survey could actually be done. Dr. Wagner suggests,, 
on u reservation-by-re.servation basis if it\ could be a survey couched in such 
terms that health visitors or practical nurses could do it. 

Then flually there is the possibility of mapping in terms of known treatment 
figures. 

This business of mapping the amount of dis(>y4er and where it is distributed 
and what kind it is was thought to have iniportanee in shaping programs, but 
also of major importance in establishing base lines against which the effei^t of 
programs might be gauged later on. 

A third- topic dealt with causes and theories of causes of psychiatric disorder, 
because these, obviously, if they are causes then they are targets for attack and 
in this connection alcoholism was mentioned, partly as a symptom of psychiat- 
ric disorder, partly as a cause itself of disorder. 

Peyote was mentioned in the Navajo Reservation as a problem that has some- 
causal relationsliip to disorder. 

And then a good deal has been said about confusions and disorientation of 
children and young people in boarding schools, the consequences on children 
of child ncgleet, whicn is an emerging problem in some Indian families, the weU- 
known problem of cultural conflict and the disintegration of i^eople who leave 
one culture but don't quite get on board of another one, and the conflict between 
two different sets of values — this was mentioned as being important in the cause 
of psychiatric disorder. ^ 

The particular position of the Indian in his "double-bind" was mentioned and 
the consequences of federalization of Indians, a^d the special problems that 
raises. 

Then a good deal of attention and thought was given to pointing out that 
many of the things which make the Indian a high-risk population, many of the 
probable causes, are not particularly Indian but are shared by many other 
populations in the United States. We are thinking here alK)ut poverty and low 
educational level. 

It was also mentioned that the Indian Service iK)licy in relation to the Indian 
may have unintentional aspects that foster the maladjustment of therJndian. 

Finally, turning to program ideas, one suggestion has been made for the de- 
velopment of integrated community health centers where all different aspects 
of health would Se focused, mental health included. We would have teachers 
and heiilth educators and clergj' and leaders of the Indian people involved in 
such programs. 

Emphasis was given on certain things that have to be done here and now, that 
we shouldn't get so wrapr>ed up in long-range views that we forget to do some 
of the immediate things and similarly that we shouldn't get so wrapp(?d up in 
the here and now that we forget the long-range. We have the task both of bailing 
the lM)at and the task of fixing it and eaulking it at the same time. 

The program sbr>uld be aimed at improving the facilities for in-patient In- 
dians and out-[>atients. For any Indian from a reservation like the Navnjn. 
where English is not widespread, going to a state hospital means linguistic 
isolation. This raises very si>e<*ial problems, but there is also the problem of • 
improving the ont-patient services and there are terrific logistic problems be- 
cau.se of the distances involved. 
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It was mentioned a number of times that many of these things can be done 
but what is outstandingly needed to do them is trained personnel, This poses 
the question of trained i)er8onnel. 

The school was mentioned again as the most practical focus for a program 
aimed at improving health, practical because it has an important clientele, it 
is in a framework in which things can be done and it is within a framework 
in which base lines can he laid and the effect of the program can he measured. 
I might also add it is probably one where control studies can be done in the 
sense that other schools that don't have that particular kind of program can 
be used for comparison. 

It was mentioned a number of times that anti-psychiatric disorder projects 
should te tied in with programming on poverty, economic and Industrial develop- > 
ment, and employment projects and projects concerned with moving the Indians 
off the reeici vaUon into the urban areas. 

The importance of removing legal barriers in certain areas was mentioned. 
This was the first of the five points that Dr. Ross made, which seemed to me 
very succinct and relevant. She mentioned the importance of consultative serv- 
ices regarding, those illnesses which have a bearing on psychiatric disorders, 
all the debilitating tyi)es of diseases. 

Also counseling services to schools from the First Grade on, not just advising 
children on careers or occupations but counseling with regard to the intra- 
school problems from the first year on, counseling adolescents and counseling 
young married i)eoi)le. 

It was suggested that we should consider seriously some kind of a conference, 
whether annual or not I wasn't quite clear, but anyhow a conference o^^ mental 
health which would be attended by tribal representatives. 

And finally a number of people laid emphasis on the importance of the involve- 
ment of the Indians and Indian representatives in any program of development, 
not only so that the Indian leaders could participate and make sure the program 
made sense according to their needs and cultures, but also so that even down to 
the grass roots people would l>articipate and get an increased sense of their own 
worth in so doing. 

I am sure this is not an adequate summary, but it runs over some of the high 
points. 

4iid I will turn the meeting back to Dr. Muschenheim. 
(Chairman Muschenheim resumed the Chair.) 
Chairman Musohenhes^. Thank you, Dr, Leigh ton. 

I think we would ail agi^e that the sujt>ject of mental health has been explored 
this morning in very considerable depth and not only Dr. Leighton's leading 
of the discussion but his very succinct summary I think has placed a lot of 
knowledge into focus that will be helpful not only, I hope, to Dr. Wagner and 
his Division but also to others, including tribal Health Committees and other 
g:roups that a re active in the communities themselves. 

We are very grateful to you. Dr. Leighton, and to all of yon who have partici- 
pated in , the discussion. 

We will reassemble here at two o'clock and I hope that this will give us all 
time for an adequate lunch in the meanwhile. 

We have not arranged any group lunch but I think places will Jbe found right 
within the hotel where we can all get at least a snack. 

(The meeting was adjourned at twelve fifty-five o'clock. ) 
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rpoGiiESs R«:ronT ^ on recommendations of Ttit: American acaoemy of peoiatuk's. 

COMMITTEF, ON INDIAN ICEAI.TU MEIITING, .MAY 13-16, 19^7, STTA'ER BPIIING, 

Maryland 

7. luaintctio-nal or Dormitory Aides 

The Committee recognizes and appreciates the imporcance of the role and 
functions of Instructional Aides in boarding? schools, and recommeiuls that the 
quantity and quality of these employees be significantly increased. In this con- 
nei-tion, it is recouiniended that the ratio of xVides to students be on a one (1) 
to fifteen (15) basix, juid that these Aides be prepared by both training before 
employees ami continuous in-service training after employment lo elTectively func- 
tion as parent substitutes for the students. 

Further, the Committee recommends that the salaries and service grade of 
tlu*se Instructional Aides be increased to be more realistic levels which are in- 
dicative of the importance of the position. 

Progress 

(Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs recognizes the importance of Instructional Aides 
in the dormitories since they do spend a great deal of time with boys and girls 
in ont-of -school hours. We are cognizant of the fact that people dealing as 
closely with boys and girls as these particluar aides do need to have a more 
Dasic nackgroiiiju lu i hild growth and development, child psychology, etc. 

Currentiy most of our Instructional Aide positions are filled by Indian peoi^le 
who have at least a high school education. Their speciiic .iob req lirenienls deal 
with iy^nrTMl i^oiisekoeping duties, rather than with students. They are non- 
profeitvional in nature. 

We rc.'Ognize that it would be important to raise the level of academic prej)- 
a rat ion to include courses in human growth ami development, child psychology, 
etc. Efforts to do this have been made through workshops for Instructional 
Aides in some colleges and universities who offer courses, some leading to col- 
lege degrees, that would l)e beneficial aiul pertinent to the aids. 

Perhaps what we need in addition to more Instructional Aides who should be 
provided with greater opportunities for upgrading throngh in-service training 
are more professional v>ersonuel in the doniutories for clcse contact with children 
in the area of guidance and couns^'ling. A recpiest has )>eea made in our Fiscal 
Year 10(10 budget to j)r()vi(lp 70 additional instrn(;tional aides at the OS-f) lev(»l: 
These ixu'sons' would l)c chosen for their ability t() work with children and would 



*Prps(?nton by AsRist.int Snrt?<M>n Gcnoral VI. S. Uabeau, Director, Division of Indinn 
Hoalrh. niifl ^^r.* Chiirl(>s N. Zeller. Assistant Connni«sioiior for Kdiiratlou, Biircaa of IruUiin 
Affairs, (mrlim thn American Academy of Pciliatrir.s Committee on Indian Hnaltli Meetini;. 
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-work directly under the Guluttiice staff. Efforts to reorient the domltory staff 
in terms of the latitude given such personnel in counseling youngsters as they 
demonstrate competence would be undertaken by the pupil personnel staff, A 
general upgrading of the staff in the residential setting is seen as a cruciai need 
and we appreciate the support of the American Academy of Pediatrics Com- 
mittee on Indian Health in support of such standards. 

A projected re-organization, reflecting the I*upil Personnel Services view- 
point in residential settings, has been discussed in a Branch position paper that 
calls for a re-alignment of functions which may be outlined ns follows 



Domicilfary care and related activities Pupil personnel services - Curriculum 



Dormitory aides Counseling and guidanco ^ Supervisors, 

Special education Tearhers. 

Sctiool social work 

Psychology services 



\ 

In the proposed chnnge in structure under consideration. Guidance Counselors 
would function in solely professional activities within both the classroom and 
residential dormitory settings. 

A review of the ratio of aides to students in tlie BIA Albuquerque Area showed 
that there is an average of one {!) aiJe to each fifteen (15) students, which 
is in accord with the Committer's recommendations. Instructional Aid^^ are 
grade GS-5; Dormitory Aides are GS-4. The BIA office in Albuquerque has 
btH^n able to up-grade qualilied counselors to the GS-0 level. 

(Division of Irulian Ilcnith) 

Dormitory attendants at the Intermouiitain Boarding School in Utah are 
imrticipating in ^^roup meetings conducted by Dr. Dangerfield, psycliiatric con- 
sulttmt. on individual case conferences and general discussion at>5nt tbe prob- 
lems of adolescents. 

OIH Portland An^a rejiorts that dorniitoiT iM^rsonnel are given instruction 
and' training in the School Health Center at Cheraawa, Oregon, on recognition, 
care and prevention of coimnon disorders and aceidents. 

The DIH Phoenix Area report.s thnt despite the limitatii,iis with which the 
Division of Indian Health operates in rhe area of BIA boarding schools, through 
joint action with BIA the Division lias nuide some i>rogress in developing pro- 
grams of training and eom^ultjition. ThLs lias been done in cooi)eration with 
dormitory aides at the Eiverside and Phoenix Boar<Iing Schools within the 
- Phoenix Area. There is every hidieatiou that tliis effort will continue and In- 
r^rease in significance. 

2. Dormitory Structure 

Thf* Committee, In recognition of basic needs for children, recommends that 
the physical structure of Ixvarding school dormitories be more of a smaller 
community type facility which will provide a suitable surrounding to permit 
pri>*acy, individiral study areas and the opi^ortunity to pursue individual de- 
sires and stimulate self-reliance and esteem. 

Progress 

(Buretfiu of Indian Affairs) 

In a variety of ret'idential school settings today the trend toward smaller 
living units either within the larger structure or preferaM^v In cottage type 
arrangements is emerging. Closer planning with and attention to individual 
students is i)ennitted more readily in the small cottnge as opposed to larger 
centrally administered dormitories. An Illustration of the transition from bar- 
racks-type dormitories to small cottapres with the attendnnt plsnnin?? and 
budget justification problems (^an be obtiiined from Lee Jtmes, Superintendent, 
Georgia Academy for the Blind, luacon. Air. Jones ha.^ n^^ived budgetary ap- 
proval from the State Department of i:<iucation and construction will begin 
next spring. 

The entire third section of the publication "Child Welfare Deague of America 
Standards for Services of Child Welfare Institutions" dealing with care and 
treatment and the bulletin entitled "Institutions Serving. Delinciuent Cbildren" 
O the need for small living units, preferalfly a single-Story cottage with, 
1^ |^(]]"sa-101— 69— pt. 5 23 
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at the most, four (4) ehildroii \>vi' room aiul ample provLsian I'or silib'le- 
accouimodatious : 

There should uormnlly be not more than 10 children in a living j^roup. 

Sleephjg arran^^ementij withiu the eotUiges sbonkl inuhule both individual 
bedroomH and small dormitories (accommodating 4 to 10 children)/ 

Dormitories should lUknv a nxiiiimnm ol* HOO enhic feet of air space per child, 
with at least three feet between the sides of beds and a wall.^ 

In lieht of these references iind the recommendation of the American Acad- 
emy of ! Pediatrics Committer? on Indian Health **that the physical structure of 
boarding fechool dormitories be more of a smaller community type facility" 
we would urge that consideration be given to this approach in future, program- 
ming. No doubt the usual budgetary (piestions will arise, but this type of facility 
warrants further study. Perhaps the American Academy of TcxHdLrics Coui- 
luittee or. Indian H»-aith would review some sj)ecilic staudard.s that build \i\yon 
their recommendations and be willing to add tlieir approval, if appropriate, to 
strengthen the justilication for such building plans. 

Limiting our coueern to the physical plant would, of course, not be sufflcient> 
because the Academy's recommendations and our judgment highlight the neces- 
sity for improved and strengthened psychological social work and counseling: 
progranw in these settings. Since there is an overlap in concerns, , we would. 
Want to continue working with DIH staff members in resolving other problems 
such as the transfer of records, developing u mental health program, and im- 
I) roving counseling and psychological services. 

In moving away from the large domicilary complex, perhaps we should stress 
a type of cottage living, e.g., as found at Hershey, Pa. Here, children live on 
the school grounds in houses that are constructed of varying architectural de- 
signs. A married adult couple lives in each home and serves as parent surrogates. ^ 
Children are assigned 10-12 to a home and each home exists as a separate and?'*' 
complete family unit. Each home is provided with a station wagon for trans- 
portation and each house is provided suliicient funds to purchase food, clothing, 
recreation, etc. 

In essence, the above possibility attempts tc mirror as closely as possible- 
routine nuclear family living. 

Furthermore, BIA intends to support a demonstration model of a therapeutic 
dormitory setting under its Title I, ESBA allotment at Sequoyah High School 
this summer. Comprehensive pupil personnel services and small living units; 
will be stressed in terms of their potential application in many other BI.\ 
facilities. 

3. Health Iminiction 

The Committee commends those schools which have deliberately incorporated* 
courses on health in their curriculum and recommends that all BIA schools 
include courses on health, hygiene, family living and sex education in their 
curriculum, such as BIA has done for primary grades in certain of its school.*;. 
Further, the Committee recommends that standard guidelines be developed for 
such courses and that these guidelines be made available to all schools for refer- 
ence to assure that basic courses are in fact included in their curriculum. 

Progress 

(Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

The Division of Education of tbe Bureau of Indian Affairs has developed basic 
Curriculum Guides called BaMc Goals for Element aru Ghildrcn which include 
all curriculum areas including heath, hygiene, famiy living, and sex education. 
■**-(IA>l -102.) These guides were developed for use in all BIA schools from the 
beginner level tbrough the eighth grade. Tlie liigh school curriculum hns, as a 
nucleus, State-approved curriculum of the respective States but also incori>o rates 
numerous programs of educational enrichment as appropriate. 

There is evidence that special efforts to incorporate health instruction in BIA 
schofd curricula has progressed since the last meeting of tbe Aitioikuii Academy 
of PtKliatrics. 



I Child welfare Leafnie of American Standards for Services of Child Welfare Institutions. 
^ Institutions Serving Delinquent Children. 
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{ Division of liidlan Health) 

The Division of Indian Health is sending a liealth team integrated by one 
phyjsician, one public health nurse, one htjalth educator and one medical :iocial 
Worker to participate in the Second Annual Graduate "Workshop In Education 
for Family Living sponsored by the American Institute of Family Relationj^, 
Los iVngeles, Calif oruia, to be held in June 1968. This team will forward a joint 
report with recommendations for «trengtliening, in cooi)eration with the BXA 
schools, family life and sex education progra^ns for our beneficiaries. 

During the annual conference of Chiefs of Area Health Education Branches, 
Division of Indian Health, methods for strengthening health instruction in schools 
was a special item of discussion. 

iTollomng the Chief Health Eiluea tor's Couference, health instruction in 
schools was given special emphasis (luring the in-service training workshops for 
Service Unit Health Educators held in four of the eight areas. 

Area Chief Health Educators have met with school officials in some areas to 
assist with plans to — 

{(i) Keview the school enrricnhini ; 

(&) Identify methods for better incorporating health teaching in school 
conrses ; and 

(c) Activate the incorporation of additional health instruction in school 
courses. 

Some of the areas report that there are more requests made now for health 
education activities coming from schools. ' 
Examples of some specific progress are the following : 

(a) Within the Dili Phoenix Area the greatest progress on this has been made 
at the i^hoenix Indian School where a curriculum committee, composed of key 
Aitea and Senice Unit DIH i>ersonnel and BIA- personnel, are meeting regularly 
for the purpose of Improving the health curriculum and other aspects of school 
health services. 

(6) The Aberdeen Area Ofiiee Jias rofiue.sted copies of the curricula from 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools in order to suggest methods of incorporating 
and carrying out health education. 

(c) A thorough review of tlie healtli education program at Intermountain, with 
particular emphasis on the Division's role, is under way. The review is being 
conducted by Miss W'ilma Becknell, Chief of the Health Education Branch, 
Navajo Area Ofiiee in Window Rock. 

The fleid medical officer at Lame Deer is conducting sex education talk3 at 
Bushy on the Northern Cheyenne Reservation. The total health education program 
at Busby has been reviewed and services of the Division of Indian Health offered. 

id) The Cherokee Service Unit in Oklahoma and the schools of that area highly 
complimented tlie health education staif for work they did to assist teachers and 
students with their curriculum planning for schools. 

(e) Special note was made of progress to improve health Instruction in schools 
of Mt. ICdgecuniloe, Alaska; Fort Deiiance, Arizona; and several localities in the 
I'ortland, Oregon, Area. 

liealistically^ — and to be successful — su<.-h i nog rams of comprehensive liealth 
instruction should permeate to all levels of daily living and not be restricied only 
to the classroom situation. 

^. Cooperation will) )}(j7i'Bu?'Bau of J vidian Affairs Scfiools 

The Committee recognizes that some public school districts have develGpe<l 
advanced school programs to meet the particular needs of the large Indian stu* 
dent population they serve. Further, it recognizes the important role of the 
Division of Indian Health in greatly improving the health service and healthful 
environment of these schools. However, it feels that much remains to be done 
to increase the success of the education of the Indian youth to the end that it 
will lower the school dropout rate and increase the number graduating from 
high school, the number entering and- completing vocational training as well as 
college, and, lastly, enhances the chance for becoming successful citi/.eiis in 
non-Indian communities when such students elect to live in them. 

Therefore, the Committee recommends that DIH and BIA develop ways a!id 
means by which they may participate with school staff of public school districts 
serving a substantial Indian student population with respect to strengthening 
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the health curriculum, partlcultirly aH it relates to family and comnmnity living. 
This should include a full exploration and application of knovrledge regarding- 
the cultural differences between the Indian and non-Indian community ao well 
as the impact on students as they daily must adjust between home and school.. 
Progress 

(Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

It is agreed that both DIH and BIA should continue to explore new avenues 
of communication and cooperation with public school systems, i)articularly 
those serving a substantial Indian student population. To expedite the incorpora- 
tion of an improved health curriculum in such schools, it is suggested tlint guide- 
lines, course of study, etc., be transmitted through the Branch of School Admin- 
istration. The involvement of this Branch in public school assistance with John- 
6on-0*Malley funds would facilitate the identification and cooperation of public 
school districts with sizeable Indian stadent pcfpulation and enable BIA to obtain s 
commitments necessary for the implementation of suggested curriculum improve- 
ments. Any effort to develop and introduce improved health education materials 
should include not only appropriate personnel from DIH and BIA but local public 
school representatives as welL 

^The Albuquerque BIA Area Office, Division of Education, will employ an 
Education Specialist in Public School Relations who will do liaison work with 
the State Department of Education and district and local public schools which 
have Johnson-O'Malley Act funds to provide services to meet the unique needs 
of the Indian children. 

(Division of Indian Health) 

DIH Phoenix Area reports as follows: Division poUcy places responsibility 
with our facilities for providing DIH health services to non-BIA schools upon 
request. Within th; Phoenix Area there has generally been more initiative than 
that reflected by DIH policy in providing such health services or encouraging 
non-BIA schools to accept such services. Therefore, within the DIH Phoenix 
Area, we generally comply with this recommendation. In addition, preliminary 
steps have been taken to create an area council composed of DIH, BIA, State 
Education and parochial school representatives. # 

In the Billings Area DIH physicians have participated in sex education classes 
on the Blackfeet, Fort Peck, and Northern Cheyenne reservations. On the Wind 
River Reservation, school oiiicials have assisted in planning a classroom in the 
clinic building. General health education as well as dental health education 
sessions will be provided while members of the class are visiting the dentist. 
The community health director- at Crow* Agency is meeting with school officials 
to plan the school health program, and he has offered the services of the Service 
Unit staff in assisting with the health education. An active alcohol education 
program for school' children on the Flathead Reservation, and another at St. 
Labre's Mission on the Northern Cheyenne Reservation, have reclved state-wide 
recognition. Area Office staff members have discussed the family life education 
program in Montana with members of the State Department of Health. 

The Division of Indian Health Is contemplating im'i)roving this relationship 
with public school districts at the field level through the Division of Indian 
Health Service Units and at headquarters level through the establishing and 
tmpiementation of a common policy with the Bureau of Indian Affairs to develop 
ways and means for participation with school staff of public school districts serv- 
ing large numbers of Indian students with respect to striJngthening the health 
curriculums for Indian children. This matter will be further elaborated through 
the regular inter-agency meetings between the Division of Indian Health and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Attention should be directed beyond the local or county level. Rather, a great- 
er degree of cooi)€ration and interaction should be facilitated at the State and 
Regional levels relative to State and Federiil programs in Education, Public 
Health, Welfare, and Rehabilitation Services. The trend in the foreseeable 
future will move in the direction of regional planning and oi)eration beyond 
artificial geographic boundaries. 

Improved guidance and counseling programs could assist in reducing the 
dropout rate and encourage greater utilization of further educational opportuni- 
ties, such as vocational and technical training and higher education. ,i 
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5. Suhstitute Families 

Since the Comraittee recognizes the need for family relationships for boarding 
school students, it recommends that the Bureau of Indian Affairs explore the 
concept of substitute families for these students and that the Bureau take nec- 
essary measures to involve the communities in planning social activities outside 
the classroom. Further, it recommends that these cooperatively developed social 
activities be structured to stimulate the student to assume his proper role in 
community and family living. 

Progress 

(Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

The Division of Education agrt»es with the recommendation of the Committee 
regarding the use of substitute families in Bureau boarding schools. The Rough 
Rock T)emonstration School in Arizona, funded jointly by the Bureau and OBO 
involves the total community in the school (see "Innovation at Rough Rock," 
Saturday Review, September 16, 1967). 

The Albuquerque Indian School has a program to send students to local resi- 
dents* homes on weekends. A sizable percentage of the student body is involved. 

In other Bureau schools, social activities involving the community are planned. 
BIA schools also serv& as Community Centers (lAM 601), and Indian partici- 
pation in all of our schools is encouraged (lAM 602). 

Needlefs to say, the use of substitute families in BIA dormitories has some 
valuable 'assets and the possibility and feasibility of their use should certainly 
be further explored. Some projects involving substitute parents in wliich the BIA 
is involved are the Title I Grandparent Project at Wahpeton, North Dakota, 
Sequoyah High School, (Muskogee Area), and the Rough Rock Demonstration 
School in Arizona, which is funded jointly by OEO and BIA. 

More important, some thought should be directed toward providing a kind of 
*'balf-way house" arrangement for the older Indian children when they are 
ready to leave the reservation and/or the residential school and move into the 
major urban community. Perhaps a form of Youth Hostel located in tlie city, 
having a resident husband and wife, and providing general counseling and guid- 
ance to the emerging school child in helping him to make adjustments to urban 
living. Close liaison would be maintained with the community mental health 
center, vocational counselors, guidance personnel, law enforcement, and religious 
elements in the area. At some point in time, the self-sustaining "graduate" would 
be able to move to pomnlete independent living relying on his own resources. 
An illustration of the type of facility that might be used for, this purpose is 
the cottage dormitory at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

An additional example is the type of housing being afforded ten Indian stu- 
dents who are to be enrolled in the A Better Chance (ABC) project at Dartmouth 
College next Fall. Students reside in a home on campus with a family, including 
a husband-wife team and children on the premises. 

(S. School Switching 

The Committee was concerned about the frequency of transfers and switching 
of students between schools without apparent good reason and recommends that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs re-evaluate their placement criteria and take nec- 
e;-sary steps to establish proi)er criteria for transfers or placements of studenta 
Further, it recommends that consideration be given to rehabilitation procedures 
for students rather than transfers as a method for cutting down on switching 
between schools. 

ProyrcsH 

(Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

The Division of Education does recognize that there is a problem concerning 
freiiueney of transfers and switching of students between schools, especially in 
off-reservation schools. Each Area has guidelines (lAM 702.03) to follow in de- 
termining transfer procedures, etc., however, communications between Areas 
does need to be "better coordinated so that school switching as made benefits the 
student. 

7. Placing of Students 

The Committee commends the Bureau of Indian Affairs for its policy of plac- 
ing Indian students in public schools whenever possible. However, in recognition 
of the criteria currently being used for placing children in boarding schools and 
with regard to the Bureau*s policy of permitting freedom of choice and condoning 
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extensive transfer of ^Jtudeut8 between bwifding schools, the Committee rec- 
ommends that a more logical and equitable approach be made in the selection of 
children to attend boarding schools. In this connection, it recommends that con- 
sideration on a regional basis be given to successfully matching of the individual 
student's ability and emotional, physical, cultural and mental well being with 
the boarding school's location, structunil faoilitios, and staff capabilities. 
Progress 

(Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

Although tho Bureau of Indian Affairs is anxious to insure the attendance of 
all eligible students in school whethe r publicly or BlA-operated and will i)ermit 
transfers when necessary, the Bureau has a policy (JAM 702.03) which seeks 
to avoid excessive .transfers by encouvnuiMg retention at the boarding school of 
initial enrollment in the fall except in extenuating circumstances. We recognize 
sound educational practice and record-keeping retiuirenients may lielp to mini- 
mize the number of transfers. 

In spite of some a^dvantages that might accrue from homogeneous grouping 
at boarding schools, as this recommendation suggests, there are a number of 
inherent difficulties, such as : 

{a) On what basis or by which criteria will student's aptitude and emotional, 
physical and mental well-being be measured for placement? 

{h) How'will transportation and contact with the home, which is all too often 
minimal, be accomplished under this plan? 

(c) The segregation of the present situation would be heightened to the point 
that students might seldom encounter much individual diversity in interests, 
abilities, etc. 

Basic policy should insure criteria esrablisljment of all levels of operation that 
"boarding schools" are "residential schools" essentially, and are not and should 
not be considered as "institutional schools." This distinction is very basic and 
needs to be emphasized repeatedly to professional and lay persons alike. If tJie 
concept of the "residential school" is understood and accepted, many of the 
problems now inherent in the present domiciliary care program might be 
lessened. 

Basic to the residential school program is the reanz<,tion that it is a home-at- 
school-away-from-home type of relationship. >Y hen ever i>ossible, children should 
be permitte<l to go to their natural homes on Friday after school and return 
Simday evening, on holidays, and vacation periods. With the proper residential, 
program, the young child may be quite homesick for the first month or so. He 
cannot wait to visit his family unit. However, when the benefits and advantages 
of the residential program b^?in to exert their wholesome influences, this same 
child may begin to balk at going home on weekends as the school has more to 
offer him. This is to say a positive progr.m can and should exist; however, it 
should not be viewed as a means to circumvent home visitation. To this end, the 
l?upll Personnel Services Branch is In the process of establishing positions at 
the field level and employing a Central Office Specialist in Student Activities to 
insure the full measure of attention this area warrants as part of the total living 
and learning environment of the student. 

B'. Healih Records 

In view of the apparent inadequate health and academic records and undue 
delays in the forwarding or transferring of these records with students, the 
Committee recommends that the Division of Indian Health and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs jointly develop a means and uniform procedure through which 
such records will be more efficiently maintained and transmitted between 
schools and agencies. 

Progress 

(Division of Indian Healtli) 

Uniform policies arrive<l at between the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Division of Indian Health in January 1967 for having ready the physical ex- 
amination of children before entering school and for transfer of tho school 
health record when the child is transferred to another school have shown to be 
difficult or impossible to be implemented. The Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Division of Indian Health representatives from the Navajo Reservation and DIH 
Billings Area met on April 3, 1968 and arrived at a common policy for the 
transfer of students' health records to off-reservation schools. 
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In the Aberdeen Area a committee has been formed composed of both DIH 
•and BIA members to iron out this problem regarding the transfer of school 
health records. 

During the month of April 1968 Phoenix Area DIH and BIA representatives 
have Issued a joint memorandum to all education and health facilities of the 
Phoenix Area, outlining areas of oooperntiop between these agencies in ^ihariug 
and transferring health records utilized in the school health program, 

DIH Portland Area reports that school health records are now maintained in 
the health center. Formerly they were maintained by the school and available 
upon reques by the physician. Presently Portland Area is taking steps to update 
and impove the medical records system. 

•9, Infirmaries 

Since the Committee had not been adequately prepared to consider^ all the 
ramifications associated with boaTding school infirmaries, a subcommittee haa 
•been appointed to study and evaluate locations, structures, services and staffing 
related to specific boarding school Infirmaries, and to develop recommendations 
for consideration by the Committee. In thin connection, the Committee recom- 
mends that both the Division of Indian Health and the Bureau of Indian Affaira 
:give recognition, identify and use nil resources In related fields at all boatdiug 
school locations where jnfirmnrie.s are being considered or operated. 

Progre98 

(Division of Indian Health) 

In the program plan for the construction of new school health centers, the 
needs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding schools are thoroughly examined 
and discussed Jointly by Division of Indian Health and Bureau of Indian AHairs 
staffs. The construction of infirmaries in these new school health centers is 
subordinated to the availability of Division of Indian Health or out of the 
Division's local resources. 

It is the i>olicy of the Division not to build or operate infirmaries where DIH 
hospital facilities are available locally. It is also the iwlicy of the Division to 
use other local resources where available and this policy will be pursued and 
encouraged for local implementation. 

The DIH staff at Intermountain uses local hospitals for general surgery, nnd 
hospitals in Ogden and Salt Lake City (including the Veterans' Administration 
hospital) for specialty care. In this past year the Utah State Department of 
Health has assisted with investigations of outbrealjs of illnesses, as well as 
with services through the Crippled Ohildrens* Program, The University of Utah 
and the Utah State College also provided hearing and speech programs and 
social woric services. 

Criteria and guidelines^ for the construction and operation of school health 
centers, including inflrmaries, have been develox)ed by the Division of Indian 
Health and accepted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The policy stated above 
has been incorporated in . the criteria. 

10. State Health Planning Councils 

The Committee recommends that the Public Health Service and the American 
Academy of Pediatrics through component State Chapters encourage APP mem- 
bers and beneficiary representation on State Health Planning Councils In States 
having a significant Indian or Alaska Native population. Further, it is recom- 
mended that appropriate BIA and DIH Staff participate in the meetings of these 
State Health Planning Councils. 

Proffreaa 

(Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs supports this recommendation and will en- 
<'ourage appropriate staff to participate In meetings with State Health Planning 
Councils, in addition to encouraging more frequent staff meetings with DIH 
personnel. 

The concept may also he enlarged. Participation should be encouraged on 
"State Commissions for Handicap] >ed Children. Advisory Councils for Mental 
Healthf Medicaid (Title XIX), etc. In general, some attempt should be made 
by both DIH and BIA personnel to serve on any health, education, or welfare 
program at the State level that might even remotely be of benefit to Indian 
•children and seek the involvement of outside professional organizations as well* 
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(DiviHlon of Indian Health) 

All Division of Indian Health Area Ollices have been advised to Initiate^ 
action for participation in the State Health Planning Councils of the appro- 
priate states. In some Areas, the feasibility of Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Division of Indian Health, State Pediatric Society and inter-tribal organizations 
being represented has been suggested formally or informally. 

The Arizona Governor has designated a new agency to be the comprehensive 
State Health Planning Agency, Recommendations have been made to this 
agency to consider appointment of DIH and Indian representatives on the 
advisory council. 

The Division of Indian Health is represented on the New Mexico State Health 
Planning Committee. The American Academy of Pediatrics is not Efforts were 
made by the Indian Health Area Director to have the American Academy of' 
Pediatrics represented, but State Officials believed the number of professional 
(medical) members was too large to consider additional membership. 

The Indian Health Area Director, Billings Area Office, is an acUve member 
of the Montana Health Planning Council. The first council meeting was held 
on April 5, 1968. 

In addition favorable replies have been received from Alaska and Wyoming. 
11. Transportation 

The Committee was impressed with the lack of progress which has been 
made with respect to providing adequate transportation for beneficiaries to 
receive and participate In the Division of Indian Health's comprehensive health 
program. Therefore, the Committee reaffirms its concern over the inadequate 
transportation situation and recommends that the Division of Indian Health 
actively pursue a solution to this problem. ' 

In this connection, to avoid duplication and to stimulate a lasting cooperative 
system, the Committee encourages the Division to involve both the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the beneficiary in this program. 

Proffreas 

(Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

Members of the Bureau of Indian Affairs' Education staff a»d the Division 
of Indian Health have had joint meetings to discuss transportation of school 
children for health services. In January 1967, it was agreed by the Bureau: 
of Indian Affairs and the Division of Indian Health that in the Interest of 
conserving the classtime of students, physicians would provide routine health 
services to students at the school when there*^s a sufficient number of students 
needing such services to justify travel by the physician and no specialized 
equipment is required in providing the services. For example, routine group- 
physical examinations and inoculations would be performed ordinarily at the 
school. On the other hand, X-rays and services to individual pupils or small, 
groups of pupils would be performed at the health center. 

In general it was agreed that the responsibility for transporting the student 
to the physician as a result of a judgment made by school officials, in loco 
parentis, rests with the BIA school. On the other hand, the resjwnsibility for- 
the transportation of students resulting from the professional Judgment of the 
physician rests with DIH, This understanding should enable both DIH and 
BIA to make more realistic estimates of their budgetary needs. 

(Division of Indian Health) 

The Division of Indian Health proposes a trial transportation system be- 
commenced on five representative Indian reservations. This would be an experi- 
ment aimed at correcting a serious deficiency in public transportation for reserva- 
tion Indians. It would permit ready access to health education, shopping and' 
other commercial services and facilities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
churches, etc. 

For the past four months, the Fort Belknap Ser'/ice Unit has provided bus 
service twi^^e a week from the Hays-Lodgepole area to the hospital and clinic 
because of the temporary deletion of a clinic in those communities. The service 
has been well utilized and the Tribe is now exploring ways of continuing it. 

In the Division it is anticipated, with the establishment of community health 
representatives in most communities within Jae Phoenix Area in the next few 
years Including funds for transiwrtation of such representatives, that patient 
^^'^ ''porta tion will become a resi)onsibllty of these x)erBonnel. 
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In the Aberdeen area health aides have been useful for the transportation in 
many instaBces. 

12. Special Educational Services 

The Committee with deference to the unique problems associated with pro- 
viding appropriate education for children with physical, emotional or Intellectual 
handicaps, recomends that special educational services be developed and made 
available in twarding schools and day schools for such children. 

Progress 

(Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

In recognition of the need for developing special education programs, the 
Branch of Pupil Personnel Services has undertaken a number of screening projects 
using a teacher referral fonn for initial identification and cooperating with 
the Branch of Social Services (BIA) and DIH in completing diagnostic workups. 

Following this phase, determinations are made as to the number and kJnd 
of special educational services that must be provided. Although a few of special 
educational classes have been established, the ones developed so far as a result 
^ of the screening and diagnostic procedures are at (1) Aiieth, (2) Toadlena and 
(3) Teec Nos Pos. The Branch of Social Services and the Division of Indian 
Health have been most cooperative in this Indeavor and progress toward Bureau- 
wide screening is planned in accordance with available staff and services. 

The need for a close working relationship between health, educational, social, 
and habilitatio'n specialties relative to Indian children is a foregone assumption. 
Such an awareness assumes no artificial professional demarcation of the child 
into convenient areas of concern. Thus, health and medical specialists rightfully 
involve themselves in planning for the educational betterment of the child. So 
too, allied specalists look to the preschool as well „,s to the school years for a 
harmonious interaction between disciplines. The common focus In all Instances 
comes to bear on the development of the total child within the context of his 
family and community imlt 

Concern—relative to educational planning, evaluation, placement, treatment, 
foUow-up — rests with the Indian child and surfaces at the time of birth. This 
concept is justified on the basis of assessing developmental areas as early in 
life as possible to (1) institute necessary health and medical treatment for a 
reversible condition, an,d (2) to plan for early childhood and educational amelio- 
ration of a handicapping or potentially handicapping condition. 

Various project proposals are in the planning stages. These proposals — coupled 
with the trust of Pupil Personnel Services Branch in the Division of Education — 
will serve to provide a formidable approach to children with educationally 
handicapping conditions. 

For example, Project PEP (Preschool Evaluation Program) conceives the 
notion of a paramedical diagnostic and treatment team assigned to each DIH 
Area Oflacer. 

This team would consist of an audiologist, a psychologiBt, a child development 
specialist, and a speech pathologist to work cooperatively with the DIH social 
worker, nurse, and nutritionist under the administrative control of the psysicinn. 
Beginning at birth and extending through the 4th year of life, this t^pecialist 
group would provide increasingly complex and periodic evaluations of each child, 
resulting in a developmental profile sketched on a continuum. Findings would 
be aimed toward early intervention and planning for later etlucational program h 
of a special nature. Also, Project DICE ( Diagnosis of Indian Children for Kdu- 
• cation) assumes an educationally-oriented casefinding and treatment approach 
to school children, ages 5-21 years. This will be carried out with colleges under 
contract to BIA. In addition. Project MESA (Medical and Educati(>nal Systems 
Approach) proposes to combine the conceptual array of medical and educational 
systems integrated approach to the child^s health and related problems. 

Prior mention in Item I of the concept of Pupil Personnel Services lias, impact 
here as well. For FY 1969, 85 field positions are forthcoming. Planning is pro- 
ceeding for 200 additional field positions for FY 1970. Allocation of these positions 
iB planned as foUowa: A Pupil Personnel Services staff of guidance counselor, 
special educator, school social worker, and clinical psychologist will be assigned 
to each Assistant Area Director (Education) as well as to sixteen other Agency 
and/or large residential schools. Supportive personnel will follow as funds 
become available. 
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This Pupil Personnel Services Staff would operate as an integral and functional' 
unity In the Area Educational syrviem for ongoing evaluation, research, con- 
sultation and planning. Its emph*>pis would be on Indian- children ranging in 
age from 5 to 21 years of age : ided with the Preschool health team ai.i: 
cooperating with it at all levels c v ^ ' oration, health care would be made availabi-^ 
to each child that was truly >mprehensive", i.e., comprehensive in terms of 
including a multiphasic approach, comprehensive in terms of including all Indian 
children in Federal schools and comprehensive in terms of the longitudinal 
developme/it of each child over time. 

13. JJiilization of Research Findings 

The Committee recommends that both the Division of Indian Health and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs begin to Incorporate into their programs some of the 
currently available research findings relating to behavioral, biomedioal, cultural 
and educational fielda In addition, the Committee encourages appropriate officials 
of both agencies to investigate further needs along these lines with the National. 
Institute of Child Health ^nd Humai: Development and interested universities. 

Progress 

(Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is in complete agreement with this recommen- 
dation. In addition to providing consultative and inserv^ce training assistance 
to bring new knowledge and research findings to bear on program efforts, other 
resources are being explored to ^assist in the conduct of inservice training, re- 
search and demonstration projects. To mention but a few beyond NIH, contacts 
have beeQ made with the Social-and Rehabilitation Service (HEW), Office of 
Education programs in research and the education of the handicapped, VISTA 
and training and demonstration projects on various reservations. Individual 
staff members will be encouraged to partidimte in the development and execution^ 
of relevant research projects. 

(Division of Indian Health) 

DIH Alaska Native Health Area has been utilizing the findings of research 
studies that have been conducted in conjunction with the Arctic Health Heeearch 
Iiaboratory. 

The Division of Indian Health is also followjng this recommeuuation with- 
the National Institute ox Child ' Health and iiuman Development and the 
University of Pittsburgh Medical School. 

14. StajStng ^ 

In recognition of the deficiencies in the number of staff necessary to effectively 
carry out a comprehensive health program and to adequately provide educational 
services associated with ^ both the instruction and dormitory supervision, the 
Committee recommends that additional staff be obtained by both the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the Division of Indian Health. 

Progress 

^ (Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

Although the B uroau of Indian Affairs is in accord with thi? recommendation,, 
requests for additional positions are contingent upon several factors Including, 
ultimately. Congressional appropriations. Additional positions are being re- 
quested in the fiscal year 1968 supplemental and fiscal year 1&89 budgets.. 
Reference to this subject has been made in Items #1 and #2 above. . 

(Division of Indian Health) 

The Division of Indian Health, through its deficiency studies, recognizes the 
need for increasing the number of staff necessary to carry out an adequate pro- 
gram of comprehensive health services in the Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. 
To correct this deficiency, a substantial increase in the field health personnel has 
been requested in the FY 1969 budget 

15. Preschool Health , 

Since the proper placement of students and the staffing, facilities and InBtme- 
tions necessary for students are contigent upon health status of the student, th^^ 
ConiEuittee recommends that the Division of Indian Health exercise continuous. 
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henlth su|)ervlsion and surveillnnce ovei* beneficiary children prior to entry Into 
school and that they provide a complete health assessment and examination of 
each child prior to entering into school. 

ProyrvHn ^ — » 
(/^rfihcflu of Indian A^turn) 

Tlu* Bureau of Indian' Affairs fmds that with the more encompassing health 
program' prior to entering school, It is certain that early identiflcatlon and the 
Introduction of necessary remedial procedures can be of Immeasurable value to 
some Individuals who might pasR unnoticed through several years of schooling' 
before a learning disability is discovered. Furthermore, a policy of pre-school 
medical examinations is an accepted and often required practice in numerous 
public school districts. 

We would encourage closo cooperation between DIH and the Branch of Pupil 
IVrsonmO SeTvic»eH, particulniSly In achieving the maximum benefit from such 
II prtiKniiu i>f healtli suiKTviHon and pre-school assessment and examination 
Htr all cbUdreii. \ * 

{J)ivii<iun of Jfidian Health) 

Tlw Division of Indian Health finds that In order to '*exercise continued health 
fiui>ervision ami surveillance" and to "provide a complete assessment and exami- 
nation of oMch child prior to entering schoor', the following is required: 

(a) Kstablish additional Child Health Conferences in locations convenient to 
the population to be served- 

(&) Work cooperatively with Tribal and community groups to encourage 
niiliwition of these preventive health services, 

(c) Increase staffing, including pediatricians, to provide additional compe- 
tt'ucc at thv Service Unit level, 

Provide, from the. Area Ofilce, Maternal and Child Health medical and 
nursing ronsultiilion to the Service Unit generdl practitioners and staff. 

(c) Provide nutritionists and medical social Jworkers in sufficient numbers to 
inma-i^ tlu's\» romi>etencios in the hetilth suiH>rvision the preschool child. 

[fi IiuUulo in the medical examination and services at Child Health Con- 
ft-ronros more awareness of the behavioral rand social needs of children and 
liuuilit's. 

iff) Foster staff development to ensure an increased sensitivity to the multi- 
plicity of elements involved in child growth and development. 

{h) Utilize community programs specially designed to benefit children in this 
Hge grouj). e.g., IJt-au>iait, Crippled Children, Foster Care Programs, and others, 

(i) Child neglect^' including abandonment frequently associated with alco- 
holism i.^ prevjilcTit in Indian communities: Extend mental health progprtin^to 
provide services in every Service Unit \ 

(/) Increased emphasis on the correction of defects found in children, during 
examinations conducted prior to entering school* 

(k) Malnutrition and nutrition related illnesses and conditions are major 
problems in the Division's service population* 

Promote studies of nutritional status, food practices and nijtrit ion-re la ted 
health problems and illnesses. ' ■ vi! i 

Include in instruction of the mother a planned sequential nutHtibn program for 
the Infant and preschool child. 

(I) The prevalence of otitis media and trachoma with their sequela among 
Indian children necessitates an extensive planj)f.5ight and hearing conservation- 
Medical correction of the conditioiumust be considered only as the initial step 
in the rehabilitative proc^i^-rPromote a plan of speech and hearing therapy, 
prostheses, and sustained follow-up services to permit maximtim physical and 
social adjustment of the child. 

(m) Repeated hospitalization of children in this age group, generally from 
multi-problem families, impedes the normal growth and development of the 
diild : Provide a multidiscipline approach by sufficient staff, in a concerted effort, 
to allevi^ite family problems affecting the health of these children.' 

{n) <*ultural mores in the rearing of-children muBt be respected and utilized 
lK)Hltivi'ly in promoting health. Self-image and self-esteem in Indian parents 
must be strengthened: Recogni7.e and Include these values in staff orientation 
and on-going in'Servico education proga^ips. 

O 
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(0) All increafilnK number ot aides have boen trained in local communities bv 
Indian trll^es: Expand the health education program, and services through val 
uaWe contribatlon the trained Indian worker and supervised Indian volunteer 
can make in vf-orking with his own people. 

The following represent examples of action taken to implement the al)ove 
recommendations : 

1. Many of the Areas liave established additional Child Health ConfereneeH in 
aiipropriate locations or extended conference Jioius. 

2. The Division luis accepted the recently organized DIH-MCK Committee's 
recommendatloi, that one physician from each Service Unit be provided sperial 
In-service ec^ucation to Increase medical competence in the care of ne<llatric 
patleiits. 

li. t'our Areas now have full time "AICH medical officers at the Area level, IVo 
of these represcent two fjositionfi tilled in ii.scal year iDtW. 

4. Five Areas nov/ have full time psychiatrists on the staff, two of which are 
supported by mental health teams. These additional competrncies directlv effect 
tm* quality of both medica I n nd mental health services to children 

n The Division's piirticipation in thei training and support of community 
health representatives has provided additional manpower for services to nr<i- 
school children and their families. 

6. Tiie organization and eonc<^ntration of pre-school children in Headstart pro- 
grams, among other advantages, prp^'ides a means of identification and correction 
of health problenis i>rior to entering shcool, 

7 Increase<i Identification and correction of vision and hearing defects at an 
early age has led to the expansion and/or organization of special classes for 
school agechildnm. 

8. Many of the Areas are beginning to devise systems of identifying "priority" 
infants and pre-schoolers who need special attention. On the increase is com- 
munity group nnd tribal participation in solving such local health matters 
tn'Jo^^^^^ Childhood EduL-ation Conference (Albuquerque, New Mexlcc,, March 
nnd Conference of Menta? Retardation Among American Indians (Denver 
Colorado, Mawrh 1968) , both sponsoml by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Jfi. Stuflcnt HcapomihUitit 

The Committee comm/nds those s<'hoolfl which stimulate a feeling of respon- 
sibility on the part ot the students by as^iigning thein with task« of caring for 
their living quarters and of i>articipating in household chores, Uuis helping the 
student to assume his role as an effective full-fledged member of the family, and 
recommends that this practice be widely used throughout the Bureau's boarding 

Progress 

(Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

In almost all of the Bureau^e schools, particularly boarding schools anC dormi- 
tories, students share the reaponsibfllty of caring for their surroundings and 
their living quarters. This, of course, constitutes an excellent practical learning 
mtuation; however, the emphasis placed on "detail" and the attitude on the part 
of the Instruction staff makes the difference between its being a learning situa- 
liP^.^S,^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ recommendations, but hasten to emphasize 

tlie difficulty of a aniversal enforcement of the concept. 

planning should be directed toward maximum coopcrativG participa- 
tion of the student in the boarding school. Smaller ^iize units with fimall ^-umbers 
m an adult-child relationship might well serve a useful step. But again, what 
isjieeded^an attltudlnal change in the staff thinking relative to "residential 
schools . CMdren. by and large, are extremely flexible nnd adaptable to new 
6 tuatlons. Their participation in boarding school programs should not be con- 
sidered as punitive In nature, but nither a new setUng for maximum learning 
to take platfe. It becomes essential then that- residential school personnel be 
selected with care. There shonJd be continuous ongoing training programs to 
evolve an efficient, effective and wholesome setting /or all children. 

(Division of Indian Health) 

In the Chemawa, Oregon, boarding school, the students have a student health 
committee which helps administer the hejilth program. The members serve the 
service Unit Director in an advisory capacity and do some implementing of the 
^ program, such ns tuberculosis control. Menibers of the coramUtee assist 
1^ J^l^"ie x-ray program for example. 
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/7. Ilutlth Team Approach 

Since the Committeti rt^cog nixes thiit ii coinpreheiisWe health program for 
stmlouts requires the t^ervice-s of the entire health team, it rccomiiiendH that the 
team approach be utilized for providing health services in boarding schools. Not 
only would such an approacii provide better health services bnt it would stimu- 
late students to take up a health ))rofpssion as a career. 

(Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is anxious to have the best medical care avail- 
able to students. Where the health team approach is most feasible in providing 
comprehensive health st^rvices, BIA strongly sui)ports this approach. The health 
team would be most practical in isolated areas where a variety of specialist 
and support services are not readily available, for instance. With reference to 
stimulating interest in health professionas occupations, BIA and DIH are en- 
gaged in a number of cnoiM^^rative ventures which could .serve as models for other 
health fields besides uuri^iug. medical record librarians and dental hygienists, 

(Division of Indian Healtli) 

There lias been a gradual increase in ht'alth pc^rsonnel serving t>oardiug school 
stuilents. Full time nursing positions in boarding schools increased from 44 
in lOBT) to 52 in 1967. Part time and contract physicians have lieen rei)lac!e<l 
by full time physicians where school enrollment indicated such need. Services 
of other professional categories such as medical social, nutrition and health 
education nave not been comparably increased and such services, in general, 
have been limitiHl to sporadic consultation and to crisis situations. 

Within the last two years psydiiatrisits have Iveen placed in five of the Divi- 
sion's eight Area programs, with ineiital health teauLs operating in two of the 
live Areas. 

The I >i vision recftgnixes the value of the health team coiKx^pt iu "providing 
lu*altli services in boarding schools" and to "stimulate students to t^ike up a 
h<»alth profession a.^ a cjircer." However, the actual functioning of a full team 
complement is limited due to freijueut change in medical Service Unit leadership, 
lack of complete eategorical representiitiou on the team, inconsistency of this 
pliilosi^phy among staff members, ami a degree of ai)ii'thy at all oi>erational 
levels. A pla7i of action must initially provide, in fact, a team followed bv a 
climate con<lueive to the effective development of this philosophy. 

A nn^thod of introducing the concept in the above rei'ommentkition is exempli- 
lied at a boanling scIhjoI where students function as a health committee which 
InMps administer the school health program. Members serve the Service Unit 
Director in an advisory capacity and do some implementation of health pro- 
grams such as TB control, environmental health, etc. 

Some students work on a part time basis in clinics. They i>erform -ninor 
tasks in the uuHlical and dental services and in turn receive instructions and 
Some s'lH'cial assistance in xniderstanding health problems. 

/S\ if if/ ft Jxi'^H raniilics 

Since there .seems to be adequate indices for identifying high health-risk 
families, the Committee rec-nmrnends that the Division of Indian Health, upon 
idciitifii^ition, follnw up with emphasis on rolmbilitatiou for these fam.'lies. 

(Division of Indian H(»altlO 

Sample studies sliow that within Indian eouuiiuniiii»s a relatively small 
number of families reouire the high(\st /x^rcentage of health sorri<'CS due to: 
family dysfunction ing, absence of one or more parents, rei>eated i>oor health 
practices, economic deprivation and probleni.s arising from a culture in transition. 

In order to nior<^ fully identify and "upon identidcation follow-up with 
emphasis on rehabilitation f(>r these families" a plari of action must include— 
{a) Kealignment of priorities of service to meet the si>ecial needs of this 
I>opulation group designed not only to ensure the health of family members 
Imt to lUce health hazards iu chiUlr-^u and, in turn, enhance their chances 
for breaking the cycle of poor health which prohibits full maturation and 
productive adult life. 

(?>) Bring to bear the concerted impact of the total team in services to 
tb€»se families. 
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(c) Provide transportation, baby fitters and homemaker services where 
neeUed. 

{(I) Maintain clinic hours most convenient to the patients. 
(«) Provide source of nourishment vrhcn prolonged waiting for .services 
is unavoixiable. 

(/) Provide sufficient staff so that each patient can r^eive more individual 
attention. 

iff) Bspaad Public Health Nursing personnel to increase home visits and 
follow-up service to high risk families. 

{h) Maintain consi^itent sensitivity to the dignity of the individual. 

The multi-discipline and multi-agency approach is recognized as essential 
in services to high -health risk families. An increased number of local commit- 
tees with Indian members, DIH hospital aa well as field healtli staffs, and state 
and community agencies are involved. In some instances transportation has been 
proviaed for these high-risk families. Evening clinics and/ adjusted clinic hours 
are in operation. In select>?d clinics nourishment is provided when long waiting 
periods or long distancfes are unavoidable. / 

Strides have been made in setting up appointment systems to provide conti- 
n\iity of care by the same physician and/or health workers in the Division's health 
facilities. Greater emphasis is given by Public Health Nurses to identify anl 
follow up on high-risk families. 

The high-risk family approach is formalized on., the Crow, Blackfeet and Flat- 
head reservations, though there is interest on/ other reservations in reviving 
the Infant Priority Control System in a form/similar to that initiated in the 
Billings Area in 1964. On the other reservation^, the concept of high-risk families 
is well accepted, but no formal approach has been taken. 

19. Psychological ProWews 

The Committee feels t'lat more information is needed with respect to the 
psychological problems associated with placing children in boarding schools and 
recommends that the Division of Indian Health in cooperation with the Bureau 
of ludian Affairs enlist the aid of a group of consultants to thoroughly study 
the psychological problems in boarding schools. 

Progress 

(Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs recognizes the need to study psychological prob- 
lems relevant to all school children and is attempting to develop a staff capacity 
to undertake numerous activities in this area. 

A Section on Psychological Services in the Branch of Pupil Personnel Services 
has been approved and efforts are being made to employ certified psychologists. 
The Chief of Psychology Services Section in Pupil Personnel Services is ex- 
' l)ected for duty within the month of April 1968 to assume responsibility for 
planning, directing and implementing a school psycliology program for BIA 
schools. It is also suggested that studies of residential schools for the deaf 
and blind may provide additional insights into problems inherent in such 
facilities. 

Currently, BIA is obtaining a substantial measure of its service through col- 
lege contracts. But as indicated above for staffing field installations, it is In- 
tended that a number of qualified psychologists are to be employed as part cf 
a comprehensive Pupil Personnel Services program. 

The Division cf Indian Health proposed the following : 

1. Enlist the Interest of Dr. Eli Bower, well known NIMH school mental health 
specialist, to discuss nee<i and plan for a study. Dr. Bower will uot be back in 
this country until the middle of September. 

2. Ascertain if Dr. Greene of Las Vegas (New Mexico) Highlands University 
would be willing to share with the Indian Committee of the AAP the results of 
his flve-year study of problems of BIA Boarding School students in Albuquerque. 

3. Ascertain if mental health aspects were studied and reported by the 
National Advisory Committee on Indian Education— BlA's. 

4. Prepare report for BIA-DIH monthly meetings of Division Director and 
BIA Commissioner to determine whether further studies are needed. 

5. Discuss with BIA Education Division, the studies and recommendations of 
Dr. Bower, pediatricians, psychiatrists and others, and strategies to utifize the 
findings and r (H^nrri mend ations. 

0, Prepare report for next meeting of AAP's Indian Advisory Committee. 
Din progress report as of May 1968 shows the following ; 
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1. Dr. Bower, NIMH school mental health specialist, was not reached. 

2. The five year study of problems of BIA Boarding School students in Albn- 
•querque conducted by the New Mexico Highlands University has been com- 
pletetl and is in the process of publication. A preliminary progress report is 
being forwarded to the Division. 

3. Alcoholism is a serious problem among Indian youth. Program activities 
-concerning alcoholism generally are being compiled jointly by BIA and DIH as 
the first step in developing Headquarters agreement as to a plan of attack 
Tipon this problem, Including the segment found in boarding schools. 

4. The Portland Area has suggested that consideration be given to expanding 
educational facilities in Alaska to provide for Native students there rather 9.* 
than new construction for this activity In Chemawa, Oregon. This planning ^ 
would relieve many of the mental and emotional health problems associated 
with traumatic long distance separation from cultural and home ties. 

5. In the Billings Area psychological problems are basically treated through 
the consultation of Dr. DangertieUl at Intennountaln, and of Drs. Barter and 
Robinson on the Crow-Northern Cheyenne Service Unit (Busby). Dr. Barter, 
consults once every two weeks. Dr. Robinson, of the VA hospital at Sheridan, 
"Wyoming, consults one-half day a week. The approach has been to develop the 
C(>miK?.tency of the local staff, including the school staff, in recognizing and 
handling problems. 

G. Inter-agency and Dili inter area workshops and educational sessions with 
Indian participation have stimiilatod organized community action to study and 
prevent mental health problems liicUulinf; suicides among Indian youth. 

20. BudffCt Support for Educational Pnujrams 

While the Committee was not in a position to detoriiilne funds needed by 
the Itnroaii of Indian Affairs to effectively carry out an adequate, educational 
program, since successful education relies upon good health and good health 
relies upon successful education, the Committee recommends that the Bureau 
of Indian ACl'airs seek the necessary funds through the Department of Interior 
for upgrading their educational programs for the American Indian and Alaska 
Native. 

(lUuMVtu of Indian AlTairs) 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs concurs with this recommendation and, in 
addition to the supplementary funds received through Title I ESEA which have 
proved extremely valuable, the Division of Education is seeking Increased Con- 
gressional appropriations for school programs and operation on both the fiscal 
i'ear 19(38 supplementol and 1960 budgets. 

In addition to utilization of Title I (ESEA) funds for support of special 
programs for educationally deprived children, st^rious and detailed exploration 
has been given '0 planning by BIA specialises for other aspects of ESEA. For 
example, planning special program funding unde.r Title III (Supplementary 
Educational Centers and Services) and the upcoming Title VI (Initiation, ex- 
pansion, and improvement of educational programs for handicapped children) 
continues. In addition to these aspects in the field of Education, related cooi> 
erative planning should parallel in the Medical area, viz., Comprehensive Health 
Care, under the Children and Youth Projects in Children's Bureau (HEW), 
Title XIX (Medicaid), U.S. Public Health Service Chronic Disease and the 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Development. Also, current 
legislation like National Teachers Corps, OEO, Social and Uehabilitatiou Services 
and U.S. Office of Education is being looked at in depth. 

21. Cooperative Approach 

Since the Division of Indian Health and the Bureau of Indian Affairs have 
much in common with respect to the American Indian and Alaska Native, the 
Committee recommends that they continue to have meaningful dialogue tiirough 
routine meetings at the Headquarters level and that they initiate routine meet- 
ings between their field i)ersonnel on a regularly scheduled basis at all field 
locations. 

In tills regard the Committee would like to emphasize its interest in the problem 
of school health of Indian children and in offcrinp: its services, as a group or 
individually, for cooperation with either or both the Division of Indian Health 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs in bringing about further proc;ress in this 
^ ^rtantarea. 
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Progreea 

(Bureau of Indian Affairs nud Division of Indian Healtli) 

Currently the Oivision at Headquarters level has intensified its program of 
cooperation with the Bureau ot Indian Affairs to review mutual problems, develop, 
guidelines, and coordinate budgeting and program planning and construction. 
This type of cooperation needs to be further developed at the Area and Service 
Unit level. In one Area this cooperative planning has been sigiiiflcantly develoi>ed 
and sustained with tangible xeBUlts shown by better educational and health 
management of children. In other Areas such cooperative planning continues to- 
increase but for the most part has revolved around problem solving situations. 

In order to "continue to have meaningful dialogue through routine meetings- 
at the Headquarters level" and "Initiate routine meetings between field person- 
nel—at all field locations" and to accept the valuable assistance of the AAPC, 
a plan of action should Include — 

(a) Increased DIH and BIA Headquarters cooperative program planning,. 

(b) Leadership at the DIH and BIA Area level to provide the impetus for 
a regularly planned program of coordinated effort. 

(o) Insurance fit all levels that consistent transmission of the result of 
this cooperative approach he made to all staff Involved in implementing 
services, 

(d) Acceptance and utilization of the services of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics for periodic program evaluation ; for assistance In justification 
of program requirements ; and to provide consultation related to specific 
problems at all operational levels. / ^ 

' The Bureau of Indian Affairs wholeheartedly supi}$rts'-fhis recommendation 
and will seek to have a meaningful dialogue permeate all levels and result in 
continued communication on areas of mutual interest and concern. 

The analysis of various program components and recommendations of the- 
American Academy of Pediatrics Committee on Indian Health are appreciated 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs as a basis for continued efforts to improve 
school programs and operations. We trust they will feel that the time and 
effort devoted to the jwreparation of this forthright document was justified 
as the Bureau of Indian Affairs seeks to Implement changes suggested and meet 
the challenges contained therein. 

Progress report as of May 1968 shows the following : 

1. Regular meetings between BIH-BIA headquarters staff have proven bene- 
ficial in the development of joint agreements and operational plans to attack 
problems of Indian and Alaska Native health, welfare and education, 

2. Joint planning at the Area and loca\ levels has increased and improved the 
quality of services children receive — 

(a) In-eervice training Is provided the BIA instructional aides ta 
enable them to identify illness and promote health practices in the school 
environment. i 

(&) Several service units have established various types or scnooi 
health committees or councils to consider student health problems, 

(c) Concentrated effort is being placed on developing methods to solve 
the problems Inherent In the transfer of school health record55, with 
rK»rtinent health information, from one school to another. 

(d) Regular BIA and DIH monthly and/or quarterly meetings provide 
a means for evaluation and problem solving at the community level. 

3 With the establishment of the DIH^-MCH Advisory Committee a closer 
working relationship exists with the American Academy of Pediatrics Com- 
mittee on Indian Health. At the recent first biennial meeting of the MCH Com- 
mittee the proposed recommendations for the improvement of MCH were 
reviewed and considered by members of both committees before final submission 
to the Division. 
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memorandum 

Navajo Indian Health Akea Office, 

May 7. 1908 

To: E S. Rabeau, M.D.. Director. Division of Indian Health, Attention: Emery 
A. Johnson, M.D., Deputy Director, 804 Willste Building, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 

From: Indian Health Area Director, Navajo Indian Health Area Office, Window 
Kock, Arizona. 
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Subject: Progress after November 11, 19(>7~On the Ilecouuuondations of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics Meeting Held May 11, 11X57. 
As requested in your teletype ot April 10, 1068, we report that the folio wing 
progress has occurred : 

. NIHA Interim Kei>orts 

1 . Rccommena a t ion 

lmtruoti07ial or Dormitory AiVfc.v 
Since November, 1907, consulUitiou with boarding schools and programs for 
training of instniotioual aides have increased greatly. During this time a pro- 
gram of intensive consultation with all members of the guidance department of 
the Toyei School on a weekly basis has been carried out. In addition, members 
of the Mental Health Prognim have held meetings for the purposes of consultation 
about psychological probleni.s in various schools on an average of approximately 
three per week. 

The Indian Health Area Director, Deputy Indian Health Area Director, Psy- 
chiatric Consultant, and members of the Ment.il Healtii l?rograni Staff, Navajo 
Indian Health Area Office, met witii Dr. Campanolli, lUA Education, BIA Head- 
quarters, Washington, and the lUA Navajo Area Education Staff, in Window 
Rock two weeks ago, and DIH Staff re-emphasized tlie importance of increasing 
the quality and quantity of Instructional or Dormitory Aides in boarding schools. 

2. Recatnmendation 

Dormitory Structure 
No interim report indicated. 

3. Recommend a t ion 

Health Instruction 

In early 1907, a joint committee composed of BIA Branch of Education and 
DIH Navajo Area Office staff was formed. The purpose of the committee was 
to explore and outline a plan of action to develop a program of family life educa- 
tion (including sex education) acceptable to the Navajo. 

The plan proiK)sed called for a review of what was being done in the schools 
and the development of a special project which would allow the use of a con- 
sultant or the addition of a staff member to do a complete review of what was 
presently being done, what needed to be added or strengthened, and what addi- 
tional content should be includexi. 

The propOHe<l project did not materialize, and due to change in personnel in 
the BIA Branch of Education, Navajo Area, the committee has not been active ! 
in the intervening period. The position is now tilled and it is expected that activi- 
ties will be resumeil. The objectives of the committee may be broadened. I 

In the Intervening period, however, other activities have developed and con- i 
siderable progress has been made. . ! 

A Curriculum Coordinator has been added to the Navajo Area, Branch oi Edu- I 
cation. BIA staff; Curriculum Committees have been establislie<l for the 
following : I 

(1) Guidance and Home Liv-ng ] 

(2) Science 

(3> Social Studies 
(4) Language Arts 
(0) ESL 

(0) Music and Arts 

(7) Special Education — Health and Physical Education ] 
A committee for each of the subjects named is functioning at the Area level. 
The have an established monthly meeting and may meet more often if needed. 
Kacli of the five Agencies on the Navajo has its own committee on these subjects 
which functions at the agency level. A representative and /or an alternate is 
designated to be a member of the area level committees. Agency level commit- 
tecvs' members are drawn from the schools and represent large, medimn and 
small schools. ! 

Reporta go from the agency level to the area level committee and are again 
discusse<l and consolidated. The Area Education Office has a Curriculum Balance 
Committee which coordinates the activitiei^. • i 

At first it wao planned that Health would be included as one se<rtlon of the 
ScientMi Committee work. It has now been decided that it will need to be a 
separate group. 

SO-lOl— 69— pt. 5 24 
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These committees do research, reoommencl pilot studies, review and recommend 
materials, and make recommendations for additions or changes in the cur- 
riculum goala The exchange of information and ideas between schools and 
between agencies, and the involvement of the school personnel, ha« been one 
of the valuable outcomes. This has been in addition to curriculum development. 

Other developments in the health curriculum field include a plan to develop 
family Ufe education as a part of the on-going curriculum and a course in the 
family life education for Instructional Aides. 

i;^e BIA Branch of Education has arranged to have a course in Family Life 
Education taught as one of the courses for the summer co\irse for Instructional 
Aides given at Port Lrewis College, Durango, Colorado. Visual maieriaU and 
other materials from the Navajo Indian Health Area Offlce, DIff, iciU he used 
hp the instructor. 

The instructor will be a local public school principal who has spent much time 
in developing a course for his school, and has worked with the parents in planning 
the course outline. 

The Instructional Aides attending Fort Lewis are almost all from the Navajo. 
They expect to have about 200 this summer. 

For the implementation of a program in family life education, the BIA Branch 
of Education plans to offer two aijproaches to the schools. One approach is to 
include the content or subject in all grade levels ; the second approach is to 
select one grade, as the sixth grade, to present the subject. Both methods have 
been used successfully. It is recognized, however, that the schools have different 
situations and problems, and nil reservation schools have a unique problem. 
The school will be able to select the approach they can best handle successfully 
at this time. 

At the same time the School Board Liaison Officer is working with school 
boards and members of the community. The BIA Branch of Education wishes to 
avoid a recuirence of a situation which develoi^ed in one area on the reservation 
when one school moved too quickly and without adequate preparation, and failed 
to inform and involve parents. 

Other activities supporting the school health instruction program are the 
day-to-day contacts and assistance given to the teachers by Service Unit staff, 
namely the public health and school nursec^ and the health educators. Other 
requests are directed to the Area Health Education Branch. 

The NIHA Health Educator works with the members of the Branch of Educa- 
tion staff to establish a channel for the exchange of information, joint planning 
and cooperation. 

The first reservation-wide project has been the preparation and distribution of 
materials on Sylvatlc Plague for use in the schools. The BIA Brnnch of Education 
is distributing to all BIA, Public and Mission schools one set of these materials, a 
reference manual, flip chart, outline of basic concepts to be taught, with a cover- 
ing letter signed by the Chairman of the Navajo Tribe, the BIA Area Director, 
and the PHS-DIH Indian Health Area Director, and a letter from the Assistant 
Director, Navajo Area, BIA, Branch of Education, 

We have discussed briefly at this time other subjects that might be approached 
in the same manner, as Safety and Accident Prevention. 

While the activities that are inclnded in the last two paragraphs are good and 
do help in establishing a relationship or climate for coordination, there is need 
for a more planned, directed and consistent approach to the DIH and Area goals 
for school health on the reservation. 

4. Recommendation 

Cooperation with non-Bnreau of Indian Affairs Schools 

The number of requests for materials and technical assistance from the public 
schools on the reservation is increasing. 

The NIHA Health Educator has assisted three public school systems during the 
past months in planning health projects and with materials. Two recent requests 
were for assistance in planning and materials for incorporating child care and 
related topics in home economies iilasses, and for materials and references on 
the subjects — narcotics, smoking arid alcoholism for teacher reference and use. 

.5. Recommendation 

kSuhstit ufe Families 
So interim report indicated. 
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i). Recommendation \ 
School Switvhi}ig\^ 
No interim report iudicated. 
7. Recomtnendaiion 

Placing of Students 
No interim rei>ort imlicuted. 
5. Recomtnendaiion 
Health Records 

On April 3, 1968, a meeting was held at the N'lHAO, Window Rock — regard- 
ing: Transfer of Student Health Records to Off-Reservation Schools. 

Persons ih attendance. — Public Health Service : George B. Bock, M.D., Indian 
Health Area Director; Robert C. Vander Wagen, M.D., Deputy IHAD & MCH 
Consultant; Roger W. Haskell M.D., Chief, Office of Program Services; Mrs. 
Juariita Browning, Chief, Nursing Branch (P.H.) ; ^Irs, Jean McCollum, Area 
School Nurse Consultant ; Miss Ruth Shurter, Chief, Social Service Branch ; and 
Clayton H. MeCracken^ M.D., MCH Consultant (Billings Area). Bureau of Indian 
Affairs: Wiliium J. Benham, Ph.D., Assistant Area Director (Education) ; Mr. 
Abraham Tucker, Liaison Officer, JEdueation ; and Miss Laurine Kuleau, Educa- 
tion Specialist. 

Dr. McCracken, MCH Consultant, Billings Area, Division of Indian Health 
presented the stndent health record transfer problem as it pertains to the Navajo 
students at the Intermountain Indian School, Brigham City, Utah. Of 700 new 
students arriving at Intermountain last September (total number of students — 
L?,10<), none had health records upon arrival. As of the date of this meeting, 
only something over 200 health records for these 700 studenta have been received. 
Dr, McCracken indicated that a significant numjt^er of students had health prob- 
lems which should have been brought to the attention of the Intermountain staff 
at the time of arrival, or even sooner : convulsive disorders requiring medication, 
active tuberculosis, infectious syphilis, otology problems, trachoma, hyperthyroid- 
ism, etc. 

Everyone agreed that this represents a serious problem and that all possible 
efforts shall Jbe made by both agencies to remedy the situation. 
Dr. McCracken indicated two (2) major objectives to accomplish : 

1, Receipt of the student health record, preferably before the arrival of the 
student, but at least not later than one week after the student's arrival. 

2. Some means of having a recent physical examination performed on students 
who are known or who are suspected of having a disease or health problem requir- 
ing treatmeiit and/or continual surveiUance and follow-up, 

Following Or, McCracken's presentation, lengthy discussion centered around 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs methods ot receiving and evaluating student appli- 
cations asslgiiing them to Sfpeciflc off-reservation schools, setting up buses and 
JbUB rosters, etc. Equally dlflcuesed were the dlflBculties encountered 'by PHS in 
keeping health records current, transferring the records when students transfer, 
performing physical eiamlnationfl on departing students, etc. 

The result of this discussion was that all of the participants were fully informed 
as to the nature and extent of the problems involved in the continuity of health 
cai-e for new studenta being sent to off-reservation schools. With this informa- 
tion available to all participants, the problem-solving, deci&lon-nmklng phase of 
the conference began, and finally terminated with the agreement that the follow- 
ing procedures would be adopted to accomplish the oJt)jectiveB set by Dr. 
McCracken; 

.-I. For the coming academic year {1968-1969) 

1. Receipt of the school health record as soon as possible at the off-reservation 
school. It was recognized that due to the fact that some students simply show 
up with their application at the bus departure location, It would be virtually 
impossible to send records to the off-reservation school before the student arrives. 
Another complicating factor Is that the final destination of many students is not 
known until J>us departure time. Therefore, It was decided to aim for an arrival 
of student health record at the off-reservation school no later than one week 
after the student arrives. Following are the methods which will be used to insure 
fi^«t this can happen, as well as assignment of responsiblUtieo. 
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(a) When the CIxV receives a student application, a copy will be seut im- 
mediately to Mrs. Jean McOollum, Navajo Area School Nurse Consultant, 
PHS Indian Hoapital, Winslow, Arizona, hereinafter designated as the ''cen- 
tral pool for health records." 

Respcnsibility— BIA 

(b) Using these applications, the school records will be sent tor and 
as8emji>ledat the central pool. \ 

Responsibility— PHS \ 

(c) Inunediatcly after the bus departures, a copy of the bus rosters will 
sent to the central pool. \ 

ResponsibiUty— BIA \ 

(d) School health records will then be mailed immediately to the approX 
priate off-reaervatlon school. \ 

ResponeUblUty— PHS \ 

2. Physical Examination for the Departing Student — Cv;asidering the munbei- 
of students involved, the various time delays and the fact tliat healtJi r<»cords are 
available for screening, it Svas decided that routine physicals on all depiirting 
students would not be feasible. In order to cast a net that would witch the va.^t 
majority of students with health problems, the following procedures will be 
undertaken : 

(a) Advise all 8th grade students, and others who are considering apply- 
ing for off- reservation schools, that early submission of application is rec- 
omniended. 

Responsibility— BIA 
(6) As soon as PHS receives the copy of student application, the liealth 
record will he screened for known health problems. 

. Uesponsibilifcy — BIA for sending copy of application 
Responsibility — PHS for screening the health record. 
<<?) As a result of the screening, where indicated the student will be con- 
tacted and given physical examination at PHS facility. 
Responsibility — PHS 
id) The results of the physical examination with findings and ref^om- 
niendatiouy will be placed in the school health record, and a cony «ent 
immediately to the off-reservation school to which the student Is most likely 
to go, aecordnig to the infonnution given by the student verbally and on 
his application form. 

Respon.sibility*— PHS 

(e) It in possible that a very rapid sci*eening can take place at the bus 
departure site to discover obvious health problems, communicable disease,, 
etc. 

Responsibility — PHS wiU evaluate feasibility of this procedure and 
decide whether or not it can or needs to he ilone. Should this decision 
be atlirmative, PHS will carry it out. 

3. Publicity and CouHnunicntions — Attempts will be nuido by both agencies, 
to inform fully all levels of the health and education systera?* of the procedures 
outlined above. 

(a) BIA schools, dormitories and teachers: BIA responsibility. 

(f>) School nurses, Field Metllcal Officers, SUD's : PHS responsibility. 

(c) All other schools (public and mission) — BIA responsibility, 

S, Future aeadamic years 

It was g<'nuraUy agreed that the only practical way to insure the implementa- 
tion i>t an entirely adequate and satisfactory system of providing health infor- 
mation to the off -reservation schools would be by computerization of school health 
reconi.s. Mrs. AieCoIInm indicated that she is already working on the ways and 
means of accomplishing this. 

5. ilecormnendtition 
InfirmurUH 

There has continued to be excellent joint planning of school health center in- 
firmary needs between tlie BlA and NIHA staffs here on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion. On July 1, tlie new School Health Center at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, 
will be in operation, which is the result of such joint planning. (See Recommen-- 
datlon 15 below) 
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10. Rccommvndation 

State Health Planning Co unci i 

The Navajo Indian Health Area Office has t'orresi>on(k»(i with appropriate 
State officials concerning r'epresentation on the State-Health Planning Councils 
in the States of Arizona, New Mexico and Utah. At the time of this writing, a 
representative from the Albuquerque Area Office is on the Council in New Mex- 
ico. Utah and Arizona have not made any aolections to their Councils which may 
or may not exclude the possibility of a representative from Indian Health. 

Tlie IHAD, Navajo Indian Health Area, has been elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Arizona Tuberculosis and Health Association, soon to be named 
the Arizona Tul)erculosis and Respiratory Disease Association. At the Saturday, 
April 27, ATHA Board Meeting, it was decided by unanimous vote of the Board 
to send a letter to Governor Williams of Arizona. This letter said "The Arizona 
Tuberculosis and Health Association knows respiratory disease is a major 
health problem in Arizona, and the Indian population of Arizona lias a high in- 
cidenc'V^. prevalence and mortality from respiratory disea.ses Including tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia and bronchitis". 

*'The Arizona Tuberculosis and Health Association fcHils that any effort in 
Comprehensive Health Planning for Arizona should include reprosentiition from 
the Division of Indian Health and the Association." 

It was suggested tiiat the IHAD, NIHA, would be able to represent both orga- 
nizations, and the IHAD, Phoenix Indian Health Area, would be able to rei>- 
reseiit the other Indians of Arizona. 

'*To have coinpr'ehensivo health planning, there should Ik* comprehensive health 
representation.*' 

This Area has been very active in the Office of Navajo Kconomic Opportunity 
Head Start S<*hools on the Navnjo Reservation, bringing comprehensive health 
care services to this group of Indian children. Some of the difficulties we have 
riioountfc^ed include: Head Start richools being widely ej^tablished across the 
Navajo Reservation in chapter liousi*s, abandoned BIA facilities, trading i>ostB,- 
and other less than ideal buildings, wliich necessitated extensive re-programing 
of our comprehensive healtli services. Our lilnvironmental Health staff conducted 
environmental health surveys, performed by professional sanitarians. Fifty-three 
comprehensive surveys were conducted during Fiscal Year 1067, forty-flVe fol- 
low-up surveys were conducted during PY 1908, and sixteen new comprehensive 
surveys have been conducted thus far in FY 196S. 

Many deficiencies were identified, and comprehensive reports and recommenda- 
tions for correction were distributed to ONEO, the Ohairman of the Navajo 
Tribe, the chapter organizations spon^^orlng the Head Start School, the Indian 
desk of the Office of Bcononne Opportunity, and our own DIH iield personnel 
for foUow-up. 

It was recognized upon completion of a limited number of these compre- 
hensive surveys that operational deficiencies were the result of inadequate 
training of ONEO personnel. Consequently a training program for ONEO cookfl 
and teacher aides was conducted by DIH staff during February and March, 
19(57. The training session consisted of a 40-hour course which wae equally 
dlvide<l between Environmental Health and Nutrition. The Environmental 
Health i)ortion included 8 hours of general environmental health training 
covering topics such as heating, lighting, ventilation, and water supply and 
sewage disposal. Twelve hours were spent In food handlers' training. 

During the month of February 19(38, environmental health training wai^i pre- 
sented to all Head Start School employees by DIH peraonnel in ten seminar 
sessions spotted throughout the Navajo. The seminar sessions were limited to 
4yn hour presentation on environmental health which covered general environ- 
mental health and housekeeping as well as food handler training. This was 
presented to approximately S50 teacher aides, teachers, and bus drivers. 

Other preventive health services have been provided by onr Service Unit 
staffs including Immunizations, physical examinations, with correction of health 
deficiencies as indicated. 

We are very cognizant of the opportunity to provide comprehensive health 
services to this group of 3, 4 and 0-year old India^ children who previously 
were seen intermittently by our health staffs, and thfen usually with acute Ill- 
ness that precluded preventive services. \ 

o 
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11. Recommendation 

Transportatioyi 

Transport a ti on continues to be a major factor in many if not all of the health 
problems on the Navajo Reservation. At one time we suggested the possible use 
of BIA and other school buses at times when they were lying at the schools. 
We continue to feel this could be made a reality. 

A major sub-factor in the transportation problem is the lack of an adoquate 
system of roads, as President Johnson stated in his mes.'-jage relating to tho 
problems of the American Indians on March 6, 19C8 — *'Fov example, on the 
vast Navajo-Hopi area there are only 30% as many miles of surfaced roads 
per 1,000 square miles as in rural areas of Arizona and New Mexico.'^ 

The IHAD has repeatedly asked the Navajo Tribal Council to paf?s a Traffic 
CJode. It appears such a Code, may be passed during this Calendar Year. 

12. Recommendation 

Special Effucational Services 

As mentioned in BIA reply, presently there are special education classes at 
Teec Nos Pos, Aneth and Toadlena in the Shiprock Agency, at Dilcon in the 
Fort Defl nance Agency, end preliminary plans for a special class for children 
with hearing impairment at Crownpoint. NIHA has participate.d in evaluation 
of the children selected for all these classes. 

NTIIA stiiff agree<l to perform health evaluations during the spring of 1968 
of all children In the Tuba City Agency schools identified through the teacher- 
referral forms as educationally handicapped. This is now in process. The hope 
and exi)ectation are that similar evaluation will be performed for' the remainder 
of schools on the Navajo in coming months. 

.> The IHAD has been in conference with the Assistant Area Director, BIA, 
and appropriate BIA staffs, discussing how necessary it is to continue our joint 
efforts, and we have been reassured the input of BIA will continue. 

IS. Recommendation 

Utilization of Rcncarch Findivg.n 

The NIHAO has been involved in dovoloping some 'jeluivioral and cultuval 
research concerning the Navajo Indian. Recently during the Second Annual 
Conference on Alcoholism on the Navajo Reservation, research work done by 
Robert J. Savard, Ph. P., while he was assigned to the USPHS Indian Uospital, 
Fort Defiance, Arizona, on *'The Navajo Alcoholic — A Man Yearning for Social 
Coujpetence", — was presented. Behavioral patterns identified by Dr. Savard will 
be used in formulating additions to our present alcoholism program. 

Dr. JeVrold levy's research has contributed much to program approaches em- 
phnsis iind understanding used in the Navajo health program. 

The Cornell Many Farms Re."=;eareh findings have added to our propjram. 

In the course of con^sultat^on with the boarding s<-hools. monibors of the Mental 
Health Program have brought to HIA'h attention the various published reiwrts 
of applicai)lo research in this an^a and [)articnlarly at Toyvi some of these find- 
ings have been put m practice by members of the guidance staff. 

Recently, with the approval of the Navajo Tribal Council Advisory Committee 
we have arranged for a r^^s(^ar(•ll project in oral pathology, to \>o done by the 
Dental Department of the University of Minnesota. 

i^. Recommendati&tx 

Staffing 

Recently the IHAD, NIHA, re-emi)hasized the importance of ade<iuatcly 
trained and adequate numbers of dormitory personnel, in a joint meeting with 
BIA, Washington, BIA Navajo Area staff, and NIHA staff. 

15. Recommendation 

Pre-School Health 

The NIHA follows the Amerienn Academy of Pediatrics Connnittee <m Indinn - 
Health recommendations t "axercise continual health supervision and surveil- 
lance" and **provide a complete assessment and examination of each child prior 
to entering schcKjl*', as follows : 
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(a) Child Jffcaith Nursin^j Conferejicca: 

1. Nursing Ck)nferences ure now being held at 3.'i (lifferent locations monthly 
by Public Health Nurses on the Xavajo Re.servatioii. 

2. A large School Health Center has just been completed at Fort Wingate, 
New Mexico and will he in operation in a few weeks. Permanent PHS btaff pro- 
vide 24-hour outpatient comprehensive health services. 

3. Three School Health Stations Special, located at Lower Greasewood, Shonto» 
and Kaibeto, Arizona, are now in operation. Permanent PHS staff proviile 24- 
hour outpatient comprehensive health services. 

4. Eight School Health Stations located at Rough liock, Dennehotso, Denncbito 
Ked Iiake, Leupp and Dilcon, Arizona, and at Toadlene, New Mexico, and Aneth, 
Utah, are operated from 1 to 5 times a week. PHS staff provide intermittent out- 
patient comprehensive health services on an itinerant basis in facilities not owned 
by PHS. 

5. Twenty-three School Health Clinics are operated In the 8 Service Units at 
various intervals. PHS stafi! provide intermittent outpatient comprehensive 
health services on an itinerant basis in facilities not owned by PHS. 

(Z>) As shown in the attached memorandum, subject: "Indian Boards of 
Health", there Is much activity on the Navajo, working cooperatively with Tribal 
and community groups to encourage utilization of preventive health services. 

(c) Fiscal Year 1968, the Field Health and Hospital staffs were increased. 
There are at the present time 9 Pediatricians in the S Navajo Service Units. 
Unfortunately next year, because of the shortage of Pt^liatricians, it appears the 
number will be reduced to 6. 

{(1) The NIHA has a Board Certified Pediatrician as Maternal and Child 
Health Consultant, a Supervisory Public Health Nurse as a School Health Nurse 
Consuitant. and two School Health Nurse Consultants employed by ONEO. 

(e) We are recruiting for an Area Nutritionist, however studies, research and 
programs previously in effect have been continued avd utilized by all staff in the 
MCH program. (Also see section on Head Start Schools— Recommendation 10 
above. ) 

The Area Medical Social Consultant and her staff, working with the Mental 
Health Team, have had input into the pre-school program. 

(/) Staff is becoming more aware of behavioral and social needs of children 
and families.., This appears to be related to increased em])husis during Area and 
Service Unit orientation programs plus new knowledge being accumulated by 
BIH Mental Health Teams which employ Indian Mentjil Health Aides. We have 
learned much by listening to our Navajo Indian staff, coamiunity representatives 
and health committees. 

(g) Staff development to insure an increas^^d sen.sitivity to the multiplicity of 
elements involved in child growth '.and development during this Fiscal Year, 
Included — 

1. Work shop — 4 days — on Denver Development Guide scheduled for 25 
during May, 1»68. 

2. Work shop— 2 days — by Utah State Health Department and Children's 
Bureau for 15, June, 1968. 

3. School Nurse Work shop — 11 days — for S Nurses^—Uuiversity of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, June, 1968. 

4. Pediatric Conference, Gallup, F(?bruary* 

5. Indian Health Committee, American Academy of Pediatrics, Meeting, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, May, 1968. 

(h) Community programs specially designed to btmefit children, utilized in 
this Area, include — 

1. Arizona and New Mexico — Crippled Children's Rerviecs. 

2. Head Start Program (ONEO). 

3. Special Education Programs. 

4. Hough Rock Demonstration School. 

,5. Accident Prevention School Programs. 

6. School Safety Programs. 

(0 Programs dealing with child neglect including abandonment, frequently 
associated with alcoholismr Include — 

1. The Navajo Indian Health Area Alcoholism Program, augmented by 
ONEO^ has had very gratifying results with those patients treated. Unfortu- 
nately there remain a tremendous number of severe chronic alcoholics, 
estimated at over 5,000, who have not received treatment. It is the consensus 
of the workers in this program that probably over 20,000 persons are affected 
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by alcoholism directly or Incllrectly. Bisruptecl homes of alcoholics frequently 
result in cases of child nejclect and abaiulonmont. 

Of the 760 (plus) alcoholics thus far treated in this program, over 45% 
ure still abstaining from . drinking alcoholic beverages, and many have 
returned to or found new jobs, and are productive people. It should be noted 
these "cure" results do not include the treated alcoholic who only inter- 
mittently falters and drinks and at other times; is a productive or pot'^ntially 
productive person. 

As mentioned earlier in this memorandum, research done on this and 
other Indian groups, is being utilized in plajining more eflScient and effective 
programs. The Area Aiental Health Team is greatly involved in this program, 
but more staff is nc led to make a substantial impact, 
(y) More and more e phasis Is apparent on the correction of defects founa 
in children at all ages, une of our greatest needs is correction of ear disease 
resulting from infection in early childhood. The backlog of cases needing 
this kind of treatment is enormous, as shown in Dr. Burton F. JafFe's paper. There 
is much emphasis on prevention, however many factors preclude greater 
effectivenesa 

We are at present identifying the total need concerning all defects, and we 
anticipate greater Contract Medical Care programming to supplement DIH 
and Crippled Children's program impact. 

(fc) Two editions of "Nutrition on the Navajo", including food practices and 
nutrition-related health problems and illnesses, written by our previous Area 
Staff Nutritionist, have had wide distribution and a re-printing is contemplated. 
This publication has been highly acclaimed by visting nutritionists and investi- 
gators. 

Cases of Kwashlokor, Marasmus and other severe nutritional diseases are not 
uncommon on the Navajo especially in the Western portion of the Reservation. 
Last year the Pediatrician at Tuba City identified a few cases of Folic Axrid 
deficiency in newborns, apparently resulting from Folic Acid deficiency in the 
mother. .( Oases fo this kind have been described as occuvring in Africa.) 

We sent Age, Weight, and Height Data to Dr. James P. Carter at Vanderbilt 
University for a study now imderway. 

(/) As mentioned above, increased emphasis is anticipate<l in correction of 
the defects associated wltli Otitis Media. 

At the present time there is trachoma detection practiced in all S Service Units. 
Each year Trachoma Experts are brought to PHS Indian Hospital, Gallup, and 
a course In T^^achoma detection, diagnosis and treatment is given to all new staff. 
In addition, there are now 4 Ophthalmologists on the Navajo Reservation, heading 
up 3 T^choma Control Teams. 

For years the Navajo Tribal Council has appropriated large sums or money 
to provide eyeglasses to Navajo school children. Two years ago they appropriated 
$125,000 and this year, $80,000. Unfortunately this amount of money does not 
begin to meet the need, for the optometric services contracted for by the Navajo 
Tribal Council this year would reach only ^,000 students. In view of this, the 
NIHA acquired two Commissioned Officer Optometrists to augment the program 
by providing refraction services and arranging for the Navajo Tribe to purchase 
eyeglasfcjes from American Optical Company through our DIH contract In this 
way. three times the number of eyeglasses at $7.00 a pair, could be purchased, 
compare<l to the $20.00 cost under the contract the Tribe has i>vith a private 
optometrist. 

Unfortunately, again our impact was not. marked, priniarily because of the 
long wait exiwrienced in obtaining equipment. Next year we will have three optom- 
etrists on duty and we are hoping to be in a position to provide adequate 
optometric services so that all Navajo school children in need of glasses will 
receive them. It is obvious that a child with uncorrected visual deficiency is 
handicapped educationally. 

Recently in cooperation with BIA Branch of Education, we completed a study 
in Orownpoint schools identifying hearing defects. An interesting resuli: of this 
study was that many of -the children identified as having severe to complete 
hearing loas by competent specialists, and then given the indicated treatment, 
had amazing restoration of hearing, and only a small number were found to 
have permanent impairment. These results are being more extensively investi- 
gat-ed in an effort to determine all factors contributing to the results. 

We are also studying the possibility of augmenting the Navajo Tribal (Council 
prostheses program. 
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(tn) Program phuis In all Service Uiiits have as high as high priority, pliuis 
of action that provido a multidiscipline approach, in a concerted effort to alle- 
viate family problems affecting tiie health of children. Unfortunately, insufficient 
uumbors of staff, and the additional needs of materials, plus other factors tjuch^ 
as economic level, transportation, home sanitation, etc., make the impact much 
less than is needed. NIHA Field staff have as high priority, home visits to 
families with repeated hospitalizatioms. tuid multidiscix>line approach is brought 
to bear to the e;s5ent possible. 

(n) As mentioned above, during Area and Service Unit orientation, much 
emphasis is placed on respecting the Indian culture, the Indian's dignity and his 
intellect, and by mutual involvement including understanding, planning and 
implementing health programs, there will accrue greater improvement of the 
beneficiaries' health status. 

(o) During the present Fiscal Tear, the NIHA has participated in training 
Navajo people as health aides in various special categories including — 

1. Tuberculosis case aides (ONEO staff loaned to us). 

2. Mental Health case aides (DIH Mental Health .staff). 

3. Veneral Disease case aides ( State Programs from ODC grants) . 

4. Community Alcoholism workers (ONEO staff, training by ONEO and 
NIHA, and coori:inated In DIH-ONEO Alcoholism Program) . 

T) Environmental Health aides trained in Plagiie control. 
6. Trachoma Control health aides. 

hL livcojntncndation 

S t u (ie7i t Rei< pon,HibiUt y 
No interim report indicatixl. 
77. Rccotnmeyidation 

H calth Tea VI A pproach 
Various NHIA categorical disciplines are involvwl in pnividing health services 
in boarding scliuola and stiimilating students to take up a heuith profession as a 



Appnmeh to S( bool problems has been one of team effort wherever possible. 
Our consultations have involved a psychiatrist, a psychologist, a mental health 
nurse and three i^iraprofessional mental heplth worlvcrs. In addition, Ave have in 
a number of castas involved the school nurse and other members of the school staff 
as well as general medical oilicerii in dealing with school problems. 

Kepresentative.s of other agencies are also included as part of the health teani 
when appropriate. \n example is the inclusion of iUA Schf>ol Services rather than 
Din ScK'ial Service when Child Welfare Services are needed since they are 
designated. 

The Xavajo Indian Ilealtli Area Ojhce has a< tivt'ly jiroiuoted and assisted in 
Career I>nys. 

In 11)^)5, the DIH exhibit for the- Tribal Fair featured "Health Careers for 
Navajo Youth." 

Kits of materials on Health Carcvjrs were prei)are(l and distributed to all high 
schools on the reservation and to each Service i;nit for use by health personnel 
with students. These were distributed in 19Ct) and in 1907. 

"Health Careers" was also the theme of a DIH exhibit prejMired for the Navajo 
Science Fair March 1907. 

During the last 3 years the Area Otiit'e staff and respective Service Unit staffs 
have p'lrtiripatetl in the Health Career Days held by the high schools in tliree 
areas. These areas are the Window Rock, Ganado, St Michaels, Sanders, and 
Chinle High Schools. The Career Day is alternated between schools. — Tuba City 
and Kayenta. Some years these two schools hold a combined day. This year they 
are each having their own Carei^r Day. Service Unit personnel are participating, 
and materials ar^ being supplied by the Area Health Education Branch. 

We average three major Career Days each year. Service Unit i>ersonnel such 
as Directors of Nurwing also do a great deal through their individual community 
coiitacLs, Candy Stripers, etc. 

C^indy 8trii)er programs have been instituted at the Winslow and Crownpoint 
Hospitals. Gallup Hospital has a J^ture Nurses' Club and a Women's Volunteer 
Service. Volunteer groups are active in the Shiprock and Tuba City Service Units. 

Hospital touia for school children ha^e been successful in the Fort Deliance, 
Tuba City and Gallup Service Units. 



career. 
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All Service Units iiavc* employed Navajo students in the Neighborhood Youtli 
Corps programs and have provided supervised training In healtli program 
activities. 

During the past yoar» NIHA has attempted to provide a (.omprehenslve health 
program tor the Uough Rock Demonstration School. Rough Rock, Arizona. This 
has been a rewarding experience for the School Board at Rough Rock is con- 
posed entirely of Navajo pcopl(» of the community, and their input into the 
total school program IncUuiing health services has been outstanding. . 

J 8. Recoinmendation i 

High Risk Familiest 

NIHA plans of action f<5r high risk families have included the following: 

In some Service tJnits priority services for the * 'problem family*' are identified 
early by use of a Kardex System and the uealth team approach is utilized, and 
has been found to be effective in Service Units which' have the necessary staff 
to provide It. Gallup Service Unit has us^.* this aonroach for ovt^r fivf" years, 
and thx» stall praise the accomplishments made. 

At the Gallup Hospital the pediatric service has initiated shjdie.s on T'7stl- 
mated Probability of Illness with a follow-up system coordinated with tlie Service 
Unit Field Health Program. 

Clinic hours at Fort Defiance. TVlnslow, Crownpoint and Gallup have been 
extended ti> be more convenient for patients and to provide higher quality ot 
services resulting from" more staff time available per patient. 

Most Service Units provide nourishment to clinic patients such as diabetics^ 
etc., where abstinence from food is contraindlcated. 

Fort Defiance has a canteen in operation, operated by a blind person, and 
Gallop has offered parking area space for a portable canteen. 

The NIHA is developing criteria of ideal staffing patterns and service delivery 
to clinic and high risk families in the home. 

Aa stated earlier in this memorandum, the NIHA has reiterated, and practices 
the philsopby of the Division of Indian Health, and repeatedly through staff 
meetings and orientation sessions, emphasizes the Importance of involvement, 
empathy , respect, and the dignity of the Individual . 

An experimental program Is planned for summer 1968 for about 20 "high risk" 
^ or "multi-problem** families, using 4 C0911BP social workers. Families identified 
from current PHN case loads will be studied thoroughly to learn the extent and 
degree of health and social problems. The agencies that know t>he family then 
will be asked to meet and plan for getting needed resources to the family with 
optimum effect aud miiiimam stress. This may be possible through a single 
worker acting on t>ehalf of all agencies and providing a consistent, frequent 
flonrce of counsel and support. The experiment may provide a basis for more 
effective operation to the 12 to 16 helping agencies that are sometimes involved 
with a single family. 

19. RecommendatioH 

PsyoJioJoffical Prohletns 

The NIHA Mental Health Team has had the help of two distinguished con- 
sultants In their work with school problems. Dr. Edward Greenwood of the 
Menninger Foundation met with the Mental Health staff In discussing these 
problems and also participated In a meeting including a number of members 
of the Bureau of Indip.n Affairs, Branch of Education staff from the Window 
Ttr^v «nd Fo'-t I^cll.snco oflSces. in aadltlcn, Dr. Beigman met with Dr. Joel 
Greene and bis ctaff In discussing their findings in their long-term study ot the 
Albuquerque Indian School. 

(See dlscnsslons earlier in this memorandum corcernlng dormitory personnel.) 

20. Recommendation 

Budget Support for Educational Programs 
No interim report indicated. 
2L Recommendation 

Cooperative Approach 
Excellent rapport exists between Navajo Area Bureau of Indian Affairs staff 
and Navajo Indian Health Area, Division of Indian Health staff, at the Area 
and Service Unit level Sj as shown throu.*?:hout this memorandum. We have .sug- 
that the high echelon Executive Staff Meetings of the Navajo Tribal 
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Chairman and his koy stiiff, BIA Area Director and NIIIA Area Director and 
their key staffs, be reinstnted. 

The first Navajo Coininiinity De' elopment Seminar, spoiisored by BFA, on 
February 20, 27, 28. and 29, was wetl attended by Navajo leailer«, BIA 

staff, and NIIIA had representation from all Service Unit Staffs, both Indian 
and non-Indian employees. 

The NIHA Ment<il Ilorilth Toani work with boarding schools is in cooperation 
with the staffs of the various scnoolri, as "well ah the JUA Area Office, Bram'h of 
Education, in Window Rock. This is particularly true in the case of the T<Kvei 
project, which in being carried out jointly by the Mental Health staff of Division 
of Indian Health and by a number of educational specialists and one a^^ency 
j?uperintendent of cd neat* on of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The Navajo Indian HeaRh Area and the Navajo Tribal Council are very 
appreciative of what the Amer'^an Academy of Pediatrics Committee on Indian 
Health has accomplished and continues to accomplish. We in Navajoland thanlc 
them. 

Ah Sheh Heh ! 

Gf.ouoe E. Bock. M,D„ 
MftlivHl Director, I'l^PHS-lJl II , Indian Health Area Director. 



Some OnsKKV.vnOiVS on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation 
(By Sven Liljeblad, Idaho State University, Pocatello, Idaho) 
iNTitonucrro.v 

The foliowinp reiH)rt was originally prepared in 11)01 !it tlie request of tlie 
Honorable Henry Dworshak, Tnited Stjites Senator. Excepting for slight abridg- 
ntent tiud rcvisioii of obsolete fi^'ures and statements, it contains with a few 
additions ess<'ntiaUy the same nuiterials as did the original report. 

The observations presented in tiiia paj>er are derived from a numher of years 
of ethnological stiulies among the Indians of Idaho and Nevada, studies in 
which I have placed particular emphasis on the lan^ua^'ey and the oral tradi- 
tions of these iH.K)plei>. AUhnugh my particular area of interest has not been in- 
volved with contempornry problems of community organization, economics or 
politics, I have accumulated some knowledge and understanding of the local sit- 
uation which may l>e useful to those wiio have recently asked nie for my views. 
Parts of the following pai:>er have l>een taken from an earlier, as yet unpublished 
s'tudy entitled "The Idaho Indians in Transition.*' but the materials presented are 
in the main a series of generalizations based on observations I have made over 
the years and which S4>em tn be jiertinejit :g the kinds of (lueotions VT'hlch have 
recently been raised by various individuals concerned with Indian affairs. 

In relation to such anthropological studies as seem relevant tlie manuacript 
deals essentially wuth the problems pOBe<i by assistance programs concerned with 
the local Indian population. I hope that thcKse who asked me to provide these 
observations will fijid them of s^ome use. 

The manuscript, as it first apiH^ared, has been scrutinized and In various ways 
improved by Dr. .T'>s^ph A. Hearst, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Idaho 
State University, ai.d by Dr. Warren Ij. d'Azevedo, Professor of Anthropology of 
the I'niversity of Nevada. It has been carefully read and corrected by Mr. Freli 
M, Owl, SuiH^rintendent of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation from 1955 to .1^61, 
and mor*^ re<'entl.v by Mr, John L. Papiian, Superintendent of the Reservation from 
1964 to IOCS. In questions pertaining to the United States Indian Field Service 
and to i>re-sent-day reservation conditions in general, much of what follows in 
these pages is a fruit of the criticism, amendments, and firsthand informa- 
tion these two administrators provide<L 

Area ami Poiiulniion 

In lUfJO, the total restricted area {»f the Fort Hall Indian Heservation com- 
prise<i n23,iX)0 acres. In 11)50, restricted lands on the Reservation totaled 524,000 
acres. There was a steady growth of tribal holdings during the decade, Thtis. 
in lO'oO, the restricted area was i;ubdivided into 1$>2,000 acres of tribal, 20^,600 
acres of trust allotted, iind .'?S,400 acres of Government-owned lanri. As of .lune 
SO. 1059, there were on the Reservation 204, (KK) acres of lands in tribal owner- 
ship, 2T7,1)0(> acres trust alU)tte<i. and 41,400 acres held by the Cover nment. 
As of that date, the Fort Hall Indians also had the use. of SJOO acres of Gov- 
ernment submarginal land, 
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The Reservation lian a gmit wealth in natural resciirces, inchiding extensive 
and proilut'tive phosphate deposits. The proportion of tribal to allotted lands 
is fairly vn-en, and th6 use of these Lands both for pasture and for faruilng: was 
about equally divided between the Indiane; and non-Iudiau lessees until the 
last fifteen or twenty years, when there seems to have been a general tendency 
in the favor of non-Indian development dictate<l, of course, by difference in 
coinpetejice. However, there is no promotion of one policy at the exi>ense of the 
other. Operations are decided upon for practical reasons. As ii prouiisinfr 
development toward tribal prosperity there is in recent years on a grand scale 
a development of tribal holdings toward gi-eater productivity serving as an 
example to l.o followed. With the exception of accrued royalty there is now 
a gejieral tendency toward growth of tribal property. Thus in the last two years 
or so tribal income has doubled. This tendency is particularly noticeable In 
regard to mining leases with a shift from individual holdings to tribal land. 

In 1960 the Agency estimated the Indian population of the Keaervatlon at 
over twenty-Bix hundred individuals. The population is growing vapidly, and 
the "dr if ting-out" i.-rocess is negligible. Thus, in January of 1950, according 
to the Agency census, there were 2,156 Indians living on the Reservation. In 
1958--1959, tlie Department of Education reported a total of 2,275 enrolled 
Bannock and Shoshoni Indians of the Fort Hall Reservation of whom 1,828 
resided on the Reservation. Actually, however, the number of the local Indian 
population at any given date is unknown. Presumably, there are at the present 
time, nearly three thousand persons of full and part Indian descent and of 
different tribal affiliation living at Fort Hall» by far the largest Indian com- 
munity v^-ith a Shoshoni -speaking population. There can be no controlled statistics 
of actual residence since the population is exceedingly mobile: many families, 
or individual members of families, live, now on <>ue reservation (or other type 
of Indian settlement) and now on another. For obvious reasons, figures from 
the agency roll are much larger than those from the tribal roll. Prior to 1952, 
no degree of blood was required for tribal membership, only residence. In 1952 
it was proposed by the tribal council that the requirement for enrollment Ih.> 
qualified so that new membership would be oper. only to person's of "half or 
more Shoshoni or Bannock blood *. No other- Indian community in this part 
of the country applies such a strict rule. The ordinance was approved by the 
Superintendent but has in reality not been applied. Despite some, confusion 
concerning the ruling principle^ the Tribe decided its own raemberahip policy. 
The Agency, on the other hand, ft^llows the more liberal rules uf the United 
States Indlau Service. 

The preaent-day settlements on the Fort Plall Reservation do not display a 
uniform or common pattern. There is a certain tendency toward grou])ing of 
related families wtih houses in Immediate vicinity of each other. Originally the 
l>eople settled along the creeks in clusters of four or five households li\iDg fairly 
closely together. The similarity to the pre-reservation winter camj^s is apparent. 
In the yearly circuit of one thousand miles or more after the introduction of 
e^iuestrian habita and with the new and highly mobile e(iuipnient that buffalo 
himting by horse brought about, people frequently \vintere<l in the Fort Hall 
ht)ttom lands in groups of related families held together by a common residence. 
Today, and doubtless as a result of the allotment process {which on the Fort 
Hall Reservation was carried out in 1906-101 ii), settleuu^nts are fairly evenly 
distributed over the central part of the Reservation leavinj: lar,i;e tracts in the 
periphery unsettled. 

The ensuing development of nomadic habit is, still running; its couri^e. The 
mobility existing today in the intermontane ludian i>opulatlon is underestimated 
in the sources we have for jmpulation statistics, including both agency and tribal 
rolls. The minatory habits of the Indian fK)pulation on many western reserva- 
tions, including Port Hall, are no doubt the reflection of an old life way rooted 
in nn obsolete economy. To various dejrrees, it remains seasonal and circuitous. 
Individuals and families move unexpectedly from one locality to the other and 
back again — not only within the reservation territory but also from one reserva- 
tion to the other. The uncertainty in finding the Indians "at home'* has In the 
course of years put an extra burden on agency personnel, public health sen^ice 
representatives, and school authorities. 

The rapid growth of certain Shoshonean (Shoshoni and Pniutel communitiea 
in recent years, for example. Fort UnW, r5iii:k River Valley, and Pyramid Lake 
reservations or the Reno-Sparks and Carson colonies, at the expense of smaller 
units such a.'^ Fort Bid well, Summit Lake, McDermitt, and the little Washakie 
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reservation in Northern Utah, is the result of a spontaneous consolidation of the 
Indian population congregating more and ;nore at major centers of excinjsively 
Indian community life. 

SuhsistCiicc 

Older Indians have much to tell about seasonal famine in the pro-reservation 
days : but to my knowledge, the present generation of Fort Hall Indians has 
known no chronic food shortage. There are families with, small means, be it 
noted, who live from hand to mouth, with the result that for part of the mouth 
they have no money left for food. Occasionally, 1 have been a visitor in homes 
where, apparently the daily diet has been temporarily limited to potatoes, 
"Indian grease bread," and coffee. Sometimes I have noticed the lack of proper 
food in families with small children. In these instances, insufficiency is oc^a- 
::sionally due to the reluctance of consci vative Indians to report their needs to 
agency i>ersonnel ; commonly, it is due to conservatism and r)Oor management 
on the i>art of the housewives and to inadequate means for food storage and 
refrigeration, rather than to food shortage as such. More often, I have been the 
guest in Indian households — also very poor ones — wliere as a rule there h«fi bppn 
plenty on the table even though served in old tin containers in absence of plates. 
The i)revailing diet on the Reservation is rich in protein, inasmuch as many 
families use their legal right to augment their food supply by hunting at any lime 
when their economy otherwise fails. 

Parenthetically, I wish to mention that press reports sometimes seem to re- 
flect a widespread dissatisfaction among the Indians which I found most notice- 
able in the winter of 19CO-61 when expressions of discontent seems to have cul- 
minated. It is not limited to Fort Hall, nor is it entirely new. Of the various 
Shoshonean reservations where I have been, it is more pronounced in such 
Indian communities as Fort Hall and McDormitt where the drop in Indian- 
owned cattle has been most drastic. Since 1958 the number of Indian stock 
operators at Fort Hall has dropped from some two hundred to about half a 
hundred. In iDtil, the Fort Hall Stockmen Association had only twenty-five 
members; the Bannock Creek Stockmen Association (on the western part of the 
Uesfrvation ) had (wily fifteen members. In ItKjl, Indian-owned stock amounted 
to approximately 10,000 head of cattle; in 1060 only about 2,000 head of the 
cattle grazing on the Reservation were Indian-owned. 

It is, however, no longer true that most arable lands on the Reservation lie 
waste ; nor is it any more true that leases foe allotted land are small and un- 
even. In the last few years more and more of the old sagebrush lands have been 
put under plough. In all areas with settled population — in Bannock Creek, in 
Mio Ross-Fork district, in Gibson, and in "the Cedars"— there are new fields, 
and since 1965 the rates for royalties have steadily increased. Over the last 
five years tribal income has increased from about 360,000 to about 900,000 dol- 
lars — almost tripled. 

Traditional food habits, to a much larger extent than is generally realized, 
are still maintained not only at Fort Hall but by Idaho Indians in general. 
Deer meat is still jerked and eaten later in pulverized form. The marmot, which 
white people kill for sport, is eagerly sought by the Indians in early sunamer 
when its meat is fat and tasty. Rabbits are killed in large quantities during 
the Winer months and kept frozen. The bulbs of the camas lily and the roots 
of Valeriana cdulis are stiU preserved and stored as in the olden days. Al- 
most every housewife keeps a supply of sun-dried chokecherry cakes. 

Clothing among the Fort Hall Indians — a peculiar mixture of old and new 
which conspicuously sets them apart from other people — leaves much to be 
desired. Desiderata do not concern any change in the way they dress but rather 
the want of clothing in general. 

Pn'scrving a style introduced by the early traders, women who have a sense 
for tradition hold to the brightly colored kerchiefs for the head and fringed 
shawls or blankets. They themselves and notably, then, older women make 
their wide calico dresses more or less of the same cut always worn by their 
mothers and grandmothers. Many women, both old and young, ertiU wear mocca- 
sins. White i)eople frequently take these dress patterns to be signs of back- 
wardness or iK)verty. Actually, they are neither. They are a matter of tradi- 
tional culture standard, of preference and of taste. The majority of young 
women and nil girls in their teens follow moilern dress habits, as do most men. 
Among tJu» latter there are, however, a good many in different age groups who 
I>eraist in following dress habits which are entirely Indian. They braid their 
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hair and wear kerchief « jirouud their iieeks. I meutiou these habits because 
they are indicative of the general attitude of these people. Such traits are seen 
tcxiay only on the larger rewervations like Fort Hall or Fort Washnkie, In email 
Indian Commuuities, for instance on the Shoshoneau reservations in Oregon 
and Nevada, where the Indians live in close contact with their white neighbors, 
these habits have long since been abandoned. 

The best dressed portion of the Fort flail population are children and youth 
of school age. Many persons make great sacrifices to provide their cliildren 
and grandchildren with suital)lc clothing. Otherwise, the Indians have been 
accustomed to look to suurces other than purciiase In nearby towns for obtain- 
ing clothes. In 18C9, when the Reservation was founded, and for many years 
thereafter, the Indians received a substantial part of their annuities in clothing. 
In tlie early part of this century, the request for old clothes and other second- 
hand commodities In the surrounding white communities by begging Indians 
from the Reservation became increasingly common. Even today» there is a 
constant flow of cast-ofC clothing from the towns to needy families on the 
Keaervation. 

Presumably the largest organized distribution of donated clothing to the 
reservation people has for many years been that of the Kpiscopal Mission at 
Fort HalL This mission has served for more than fifty years, and at times the 
clothing program of this local church has reached very large proportions. Today 
considerable quantities of used clothing is distributed by the Tribnl Council 
and by organizations in the nearby cities, sponsoring rummage sales of donated 
clothing. In Bannock Creek organized charity work, including distribution of 
food and clothing, has been cnrrled on over a iwriod of years by the Mormon 
Church. 

In the mind of thoughtful people the dumping of clothing, even if still in 
demand by many elderly Indians and needy mothers, is a disgrace. It should 
be recognized that there are other ways of helping the reservation people 
out of their' misery. 

It is my impression that white visitors to the Kuservatioii who conn> away 
deploring the substandard life of many of the Fort Hall Indians and believing 
that they sutfer from near starvation do so because they are struck by the con- 
spicuous lack of modern living quarters. This, indeed, is a serious im])ediment to 
cultural progress iu general and certainly has much to do with the present 
restlessness among the youth, alcoholism, the fragility of the fnmily» and the 
notoriously bad health conditions. Homes where five to ten Individ luils of three 
generations live in one-room cabins are common on the Fort-Hall Reservation. 
There are persons, both old and young, who simply do not have permanent homes 
but move about from one temporary residence to another. 

Generally speaking, housing is poor on the Indian reservations in Idaho, some- 
thing the Indians themselves have not been aware of until quite recently. A people 
who in the memory of man lived a nomadic life cannot be expected to pay much 
attention to the ideal conditions of penuiKnent residence. As in any otlier com- 
nmnity where mere survival is a problem, food is more iniportnnt than sheUer. 
When' the means are available, the wish to improve is not lacking. There are 
■ today, modern, even pros[>erons. Indiaii homes on the reservations in Idaho which, 
at Mieir best, in no respect differ from the homes of their white neighbors. Such 
homes — it must bo said — are the exception rathor thim tbe ruU- a^r.ong Idaho 
Indians. Judging from my own, rather superficial observations, the housing situ- 
ation is tolerable, even good, on the Nez Perce reservation, leps so among the 
Coeur d*.\lene. On the two Shonshonean reservations in tlie Sonthern pnrt of 
the State it is miserable. On the Fovt Hall and Duck Valley reservations* log 
houses* mostly one-room cabins often with earth floors and Hometimes angniente<l 
bv n provisory brush-covered squnrt' snnshn<le for snmnu'r use. were quite com- 
mon lifti^en or twenty yeurs ago. On Fort Hall Reservntien there nve people who. 
nt least temporarily, make a tent or an old iKixcnr their Iionie. Two-room frame 
houses, constrnctAd in wholesale in the beginning of the century jire still in com- 
mon use. Taken as a whole, the housing situation on the reservations gives a 
very depressing picture of poverty. It should be remembered, however, that there 
are many jM^rsons lis inj? on tln^e reservations today wlio were born in the 'nmon 
hut" liy* mothers who were raised in a tipi or a grass hut.^ It should nlso l)e 



1 Tho term "nioon hut" rrforH to tho monHtnml tod^Pv n small Rtnictnre, gcueTi^Ui ft 
small tent, still to be found at tl»e places of conservative families. 
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noted that the iuiproveineiit in the hist three or four year.s has made a remark- 
able headway as the result of a government-sponsored hotising projeet. Quite 
often todaj', when visiting a family, even an old cou]>k\ who not lonj^ ago lived in 
u wretched hut, one uiiexpectetlly enters a new and modern house. 

Public aasistance 

Tribal income is used for adniinistrativo purposes — geiKM-ally. Although ac- 
cording to authoritative reports the median annual family income of the Fort 
Hall Indians at least until most recently has been about $200 i)er capita, the 
average income of most of the population is less. Apart from income derived fron» 
allotted grazing and mining leases, family income is extremely uneven. Most 
working Individuals do seasonal or occasional work for wages. The two sources 
of cash Income yielding the largest figures, munely the royalties on mineral 
leases and the proceeds from cattle raising, accrue only to a few. There is little 
doubt tliat in most cases the entire family income goes for food. 

It is my understanding that as compared to the surrounding white com- 
munities, a disproportionately large sector of the Fort Halt popnlation receives 
public assistance. In this there is a most important disturbing factor which 
ob^scure3 the official control of such assistance. According to a deep-seated 
tribal practice, a self-sufiQeient individual may have to share his earnings (at 
least temporarily) with a wider circle of dependent relatives than his immediate 
family. Property and income derived from land lease, farming, wage work, or 
any other occupation, eventually even from old-age assistance or social security or 
other individual public support, may be shared continuously according to 
indigence — or allegedly according to indigence— by any relatives who happen 
to be living together at the time. 

Also in thiB sector there is in the most recent years a notable progress. In 
addition to — or ^s a result of — the increase in family net income in the 
winter of 1966-67, the welfare load decreased by Go percent. Beside increased 
Income and favorable weather, there was from the side of the Agency a stepped- 
up counseling with Individual families. It seems as if the same hopefulness will 
hold true also for the final statistics of the winter 15>C7-(>8. 

Medicine and health 

Concern for lieakh and physical well-beiag has always occupied a prominent 
place in the society of the yhoshonean Indians, in their aboriginal status as well 
iis now. Curing beliefs and practices wert> tiie core of their religious system and 
are still so today. A rather elahorate medical practice both of rationalistic and 
supernaturalistic nature always existed. Modern medicine is the one feature of 
the wliite niau's culture which they have most readily accepted. Nevertheless, 
shamanistic practice by Indian *'medicim' men" for minor and major ailments are 
6till today performed on the i^'ort. Hall reservation. 

In the sixty years or so tiiat the JSuri Oaace has been performed at Fort liall, 
it has become a pnldir institution of .u'reat monicuts not ooly as an outlet for 
religious needs but nl>u as a niediuui for group enthusiasm and so<MaI solidarity. 
Today, there are four 8uu-Daiu,'e groninls on the Kes{»rvation and at least two 
r>erformanres an mi ally. Year l)y year, tiie nam her of youths in the ranks of the 
dancers has inennised. Seeking cure of illness for oneself and one'.s relatives is 
in almost every case the individual motivation for participation. 

An Intertribal institution of much greater scope and of a durable socio-]X)litical 
importance is the Native Anu^rican Cliureh, popularly called tla^ Peyote niove- 
in4'nt. This faith, in \vhi<;h Christian tenets and ideas of a native religious order 
coalesce, wa.s introduced at Fort Hall about lOirj. As in all other attempts by tiie 
American Indians to create religions institutions of their own to meet tlie need 
of the present day, tlie Peyote movement is founded on an ai)original cult whicli 
has i)een repeatedly redefined according to new notions and new cultural settiuijs. 
The si)read of the cult occurred at a time when deplorable health conditions, 
extreme poverty, and nncertainry <"ansed by land allotment prt^vailed on the 
reservations. A minimum of dogmatic statements necessary to form a ef>mnion 
do<'trinaI platform, although never codified, has djn'eioped uniformly through 
intertribal exchanjje of thou-^'ht. Moreover, the doctrines of Peyote are few and 
vague, and they satisfy an.v denmnd for denominational and even secular indi- 
vidual freedom. The partaker may. besides his adherence to the Peyote movement, 
be a member of any other church, or of none, and yet feel In harmony with the 
group. Abstinence from alcohol o<'c\ii>ies a prominent place !n code of mores, 
evidently because alcohol consumption lias caused so much trouble on the reserva- 
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tiona. Chastity and family obligations are also of great concern, ai)i)arently for 
similar reasons. Friendliness and helpfulness between members of the group and 
toward neighbors are much stressed. 

Yet the curative power of Peyote is the vital i)oint. Presumably most converts 
join for this reason. By following the Peyote Road, health and advanced age are 
believed to be assured. In most cases, a meeting is sponsored by a i>erson troubled 
about his own health or a case of illness in his family. He appoints the leader and 
defrays the cost. The Indians themselves refer to the peyote cactus as a medicine. 
The concept of the healing Peyote Is that of a divine panacea for the great ma- 
jority and for the sophisticated few that of spiritual power of healing through 
mental effort. 

The Peyote movement is still running its course and will continue to do so for 
many years to come. It is my own belief as well as that of the Superintendent 
that the use of i)eyote is on the increase. One sometimes hears the fear expressed 
by individuals, who are former rather than present devotees, that the meetings i 
today have a social function which was unknown In the early days of the move- 
ment. Again, many young i>eople devote themselves to this native institution with 
full attention to its religious and psychotherai>eutic values. Afraid of being re- 
garded in class with glue-sniffers and drug addicts, these quiet and earnest 
pietists sometimes disclose a shyness compelling them to hold their meetings in 
faraway districts. 

It is worthy of note that neither the Sun Dance nor tlie Peyote movement have 
met with the approval of the Nez Perce or Coeur d'Alene, On the two southern 
reservations in Idaho, the >?'ative American Church controls public opinion to no 
small degree and is, therefore, to be reckoned with as an Important political fac- 
tor, I do not share the commonly expressed fear of people who, evidently, have no 
I>ersonai contact with the movement that Peyote is detrimental to modern health 
service. On the contrary, the very fact that tht* movoment is led by progressively- 
minded and acculturated individuals and that the emphasis is on what the peyo- 
tists themselves term "a clean life" makes them open-minded and ready to accept 
the benefits of modem health care. Notably the movement, as it has developed at 
Fort Hall, has in niy opinion been a blessing to these people under trying circum- 
stances in which they now live. It is also of interest to see that whereas other 
Christian denominations have made but little headway in their teaching at Fort 
Hall, the intensely evangelistic progi-am carried on by the Pentecostal churches 
on this as on other reservations in recent years has been received with great en- 
thusiasm. It is, apparently, the divine healing promised by these churches which 
has attracted the attention of the otherwise in all religious matters much reserved 
Shoshoni. 

When the medical service for the Indians was transferred in 1955 from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to the Public Health Service, this step was received 
with gratitude and satisfaction by the Fort Hall Indians. The former practice 
of supplying medical care through appointment of a contract physician, which 
had already been warned against in the Meriam Report, had proved ^lnsat- 
isfactory. From 1955 on, a vigorous sanitation pro^cram has been in effect on 
the Reservation ; a local office was opened for public health and medical care ; 
mothers became accustomed to bringing their children to this clinic; and the 
people sought the advice of the public health nurses and benefited from the 
dental service. Above all, the Indians were allowed to go to doctors of their own 
choice and still have their medical care paid for, since most of them were (and 
are) unable to pay themselves. 

As medical care — modern as well as primitive— is in the first line of public 
attention among these people, more so than it is in the white man's society, in 
a wide sense, medical control to them means social control. The educational value 
of the new order soon became apparent. Similarly, the "Indian doctors" them- 
selves began to turn to their professional white colleagues and to the town 
hospitals for medical help. The movement progressed so far that one of the 
local physicians took the pains to leam the Shoshoni language sufficiently well 
for the purpose of diagnosis. His popularity among the Indians became immense. 

The success of modern medical information among the Fort Hall population 
during the five years after 1055 was unprecedented. The Indians felt that to be 
on a par with white folks in free medical service was the great'^t step in prog- 
ress thus far taken toward their admission to the white man's society. "When 
the Division of Indian Health in 1060 reversed the order and again appointed 
a contract physician to serve on the Reservation, the Immediate reaction was 
a partinl withdrawal by the local Indians from modern medicine and a regres- 
sion to their own practices. 
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Today, aguiu, with the esUibliBhment at the Agency of a modern and well- 
staffed health clinic, the Fort Hall Indians of all creeds and ages submit to 
modern health senice. Still, there is a certain amount of reluctance from the 
side of the people and some dilRculty to practice preventive medicine on the 
side of the Public Health Service. The two most common diseases, tuberculosis 
and diahetis, are still poorly understood by the people. Shanian^stic practice is 
still more common than one may thinlv : both dislocative, sucking, and singing 
practices occur but never at the same time. Mental dislocation, beliefs in the 
direct ci/minnnication with the supernatural, and on the whole shamanism in all 
its performances functioned until quite recently as a way of releasing emo- 
tions without i>ersonality disorder and in a socially acceptable form. It ojinnot 
easily Ik* replaced over night. 

Education 

Education of the Fort Hall Indians, as defined liere/is the cjencral level of mod- 
ern cultural attiiinnient which thoy have reached at this uionient. This includes 
the ability (or injibility) to speak and write English and tlic theurotical and 
practical knowledge of soliool subjects and trades: but it d(;c:^ not pertain ex- 
clusively to the formal training provided by public educational institutions. No. 
such institutions (the Federal schools for Indian youth cxcei)ted) are prepared 
to teach the Indians what they need to know beside formal school curricula and 
secondary technical training so that they may make tlie transition from a 
stx'ludeKl life as reservation Indians to full participation in tlie life of the Amer- 
ican nation. Education in the sense of native encnlturation — the instruction 
which parents and grandparents lovingly bestow upon tlii ir offspring according 
to the standard of tribal tradition — is disregarded. lIow(nM»r. this .latter type 
of education, which quite often seems more convincing to tho younger generation 
than that which they learn in school, should not i)e over:(K)ke(l. It is. still tday, 
an important constituent in tJie formation of public oj)inion. I have sometimes 
listened to old persons exi)laining in the vernacular tlio meaning of traditional 
Indian thought and behavior to their grandchildren, who often lionostly agree 
that "Indian ways" are to be preferred to "white ways." 

The common conception among white people tliat education levels on the 
Reservation coincide with age groupvS i.s erroneous. Broadly speaking, it was so 
twenty or thirty years ago; but nowadays it is not so. Tlu*re nrv old persons 
among the reservation Indians with a very good education, and there are mid- 
dle-aged ones without any. There are young people, persons in tluMr twenties, 
whose English is so poor that their speech contains substitutions from the Sho- 
shoni grammar (the lack of discrimination between gender.s, for instance) which 
sometimes make it incompi^ehensive to speakers of standard English. Xatnrally. 
most completely illiterate individuals and those who do not speak any English 
at all are found In the higher age brackets — people in their sixties and older. 

The best educated Fort Hall Indian I have ever met was an old. man, now 
deceased. As were many of his contemporaries, he was a graduate of Carlisle. 
Although he liVed in a log cabin, ho had a good little library, and he was* a good 
writer. He was to some extent familiar with anthroi>ological literature and 
use<l its technical terminology correctly. When discussing the folklore of his 
tribe, he sometimes drew comparisons between Shoshoni motifs and those of 
Greek »nd Roman mythology. His knowledge of. Shoshoni traditions was unsur- 
passed. His prime intere.«?t was history, and his reading in Annerican history was 
considerable. He devoted the years of his ad vanned age to systematic studies 
of Shoshoni history. He felt that he was too old to particiiiate actively *-ribal 
political affairs after the adoption of the con^titiitlon in 1030. but he followeu 
w^ith keen interest the speedy and hopeful developments at Fort Ilall during 
the last years of his life. 

Surprisingly many individuals of this generation, survivors of whom are now 
in their seventies and eighties, were not only bilingual but truly l)icultnral as 
well. ^lany of them were good farmers and stockmen, and some of them were 
men considerable means. Their homes were modern for their days, and they did 
their best to give their children a good education. In fact, most of tluMU were 
graduates of Government Indian schools. And yet, they looked upon thrinselves 
as Indians and lived accordingly. Not only were they the founding fathers of the 
Tribal Constitution and judges in the Tribal Court, but some of them also became 
the pillars of the Native American Church and others became the patrons of 
community centers promoting old-time religious and nK'reational activities such 
as tribal dancing and gambling. A common characteristic of all these (sarly pro- 
gressives was the respect they commandetl among the less acculturated Indians 
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whose sentiments they usually shared. They proved in their own i)ersonrtl careers^ 
that the two cultures — the tribal Indian and the modern American— are compat- 
ible and may blend successfully. 

The promise that — after the Indian Reorganization Act — the successful adapta- 
tion, which had already been made by so many educated Indians, would soon 
.embrace wider circles and ultimately the entire f^roup ha.s hot materialized, Tho 
growth of enthusiasm for cultural iutej;ration at Fort Hall has been uuexiwctedly 
slow, as has it in many other Indian communities. The cleavage between the 
progressive-minded individuals and those lagging behind in the acculturation 
process has widened to the extent that they are no longer on speaking terms 
with one another. There is a noticeable indifference, particularly in the younger 
generation, to improving their living conditions and their social status in 
general. 

Accompanying this lack of motivation for bettering their lot are widespread 
petty criminality alcoholism, and high suicide rates among the young people. 
The moving cause of these evils, as has often been said, may be the frequently 
unwarranted unemployment of people in their productive years ; but there are 
no doubt more deep-seated latent causes. Most people on the Reservation today 
are undecided and do not know what course to follow, since to them there seems 
to be no straight course of time. As I see it, the paralyzing grip in which they are 
caught has its origin in their ignorance of the world in which they live and 
with which they have to cope. Although they are wards of the national govern- 
ment, many of t ,em have a very unclear conception both of their status and of 
the Federal Govt^rnment which some of them, ignorant of a more suitable term, 
refer to as "Western DC." 

Compared to the Nez Perc6 Indians, the majority of the Fort Hall population 
seem poorly prepared to take their place in the greater American society. For an 
eventual reorientation of Indian policy, it would seem to be of some interest to 
consider the cause of this difference between two neighbor tribes. This cause is 
historical rather than ethnographical and has directly to do with education en- 
forced in one case and neglected in the other. It is true that some of the small 
Shoshoni groups, which were brought to Fort Hall in 1869 and subsequently, 
were on a much lower cultural and social level than were the Nez Perc^ in 1855 
when they entered their history as reservation Indians. But the key group at 
Fort Hall constituting jby far the greater part of the population — the Bannock 
and Fort Hall Shoshoni — were a people with an overlay of Plains culture to the 
same degree as the Nez Perc6 and with a social organization very similar to 
that of the latter. 

When in 1871 President Grant entrusted the duty of educating the Indians ta 
various church groups, the Nez PercS reservation was assigned to the Presby- 
terian Church which had priority ob this reservation because of the former 
mission at Lapwai established by Henry Harmon Spalding in 1836. Through the 
creditable efforts of the early mission the Nez Perc6 Indians were already in 
their late pre-reservation days familiar with farming and animal husbandry, not 
to mention that quite a few of them had ojbtained a certain amount of literacy. 
After 1871, under the joint supervision of the OflBce of Indian Affairs and the 
Church, the boarding schools prospered and schooling in farming and trades 
progre»»eu. Aboriginal domestic patterns and tribal customs were stamped ont. 
not infrequently by forceful means. 

Whatever may be said today about this radical cultural turnover which was 
sometimes inconsiderate, even ruthless, and certainly inconsistent with the right 
of self-determination, it did work to the full satisfaction of these white cultural 
emissaries. Even after the Church had lost official control over the management 
of the Reservation, the missionaries at Lapwai continued indefatiga^ly their 
efforts to gain converts, promote literacy, and prevail upon the Indians to substi- 
tute the white man's customs for their own. Through the patient work of these 
devoted people, the Nez Perc6 made excellent progress, thus, the Nez Perc^ In- 
dians at an early date became well schooled and adapted to the white man's ways, 
but they were completely stripped of their own traditions— and unnecessarily so. 
Today, perhaps, among youth they are on a level with their white neighbors in 
most educational matters. 

At Fort Han, President Grant's rehabilitation policy did not work at alL 
The missionary activity on this reservation, including the education of children, 
was assigned to tho y'lethodist Kpiscopal Church, Tlie apparent disinterest of 
this group in their Indian mission was primarily at fault; but so also was the 
migratory life of the Fort Hall Indians, who continued for many years after 
the Keservation was founded to move about in search of food under the neces- 
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sity of making a living. A provisional schoolhoiise, built by the Agency in 1S74 
and nsed mainly as a church for the Agency personnel, was of no use to the 
Indiana who were still completely illiterate in 18S0 when the first bonrding 
school opened on the Reservation. Many parents resisted sending their children 
to the white man's school.. At the turn of the century^ when funds were appro- 
priated for a modern .school plant near the Agency* it was reported that only 
2o2 of the fifteen hundred Indians on the Reservation could read and write. 
Some of these individuals had received their education in Indian boarding 
schools off the Reservation, above all at Carlisle in Pennsylvania, which com- 
pared favorably to otiier institutions of this kind. A few Carlisle graduates 
from about this time, people who* became quite successful in their home com- 
munities, still lived on the Reservation a few years ago. The day schools operat- 
ing on the Reservation — the type of reservation schools which which the Collier 
administration favored — indeed served their purpose both as schools and as 
community centers, but they were in existence only for a very brief period 
of time. Many Indian mothers today favor their reinstitution, presumably 
because of the care of children provided liy these schools. 

My understanding of the population at Fort Hall suggests that the present- 
day characteristics of ^heir schooling ore as gloomy iis its history. In theory, 
the Indians now have J:^ ;,ood an opportunity of securing a modern education 
as do white people. In reiiUtjs theru is a great difference. Even though pre- 
sumably all parents today are bilingual, Shoslioni is the only langimge spoken 
in many homes on the Reservation. Many children, therefore, enter school 
unable to speak or even to understand English. Twenty years ago, when the 
reservation day schools were in operation, this deficiency was of no consequence. 

Quite commonly white educators — and among thorn most commonly college 
people — enthusiastically argue ia favor of putting primers of some indelinite 
kind in. the native languages into the hands of both teachers and children. Un- 
aware of the fact tliat neither English nor Shoshoni are spoken in the liomes 
of these children but an odd creolizod language without the structure of 
either (that is, without a definite grammar and with a lexical inventory vary- 
ing from speaker to speaker), these educators display an academic naivete 
that could be detrimental to progress. What these small children need is for 
all a pre-school contact that would guarantee their communication and verbaliza- 
tion ability in a definite system (for obvious reasons, in idiomatic English). 

Today, however, for many Indian children, their first day of school attendance 
is also their first encounter with white jjeople, whom a fair number have learned 
by hearsay to defy and suspect. Lacking from the very beginning a medium of 
communication with tlie teacher, who may be poorly informed about the cultural 
background of tlie Indian child, average Indian children cannot be expected to 
nmke the same progrci^s in school as white children. Unlike their white class- 
matesi, Indian children often lack the encouragement of their parents and do not 
have the same opportunity to learn when out of school. The critical moment 
comes between the ages of ten and fifteen, wiien cultural uniformity is essential 
to group participation, of unicli cla.sswork is a kind. 

In proportion to the number school years, there is an increasing number 
of failures among Indiav children. At the first opi>ortunity, an Indian child may 
drop out of s<-ho<)l because he has done inferior work, been reproached by the 
teacher, felt in disharmony with his white classmates, or otherwise been dis- 
couraged, lie may meet with no objection from his parents or from the parental 
substitutes who are often grandparents, that is. individuals two generations re- 
moved from rho child's own generation, with the acculturative disadvantages 
this always entails. Until most recently, very few individuals in the population 
on tlK> Fort Hall reservation finishe<l high school. Of the 2.1o{) Inci:inn.s who lived 
on the Reservation in January of 1{)50, the Agency reported only three as being 
college and tifty as being high school graduates. In an enrolled Indian population 
of 1.530, there were as* of that date on tlio Xez IVrce reservation DS college and 
51(5 high school graduates. 

On the Fort Hall Reservation to this da.v it is surprising to find many parents 
who wish to get their children through high school at one of the far-off boarding 
.<:chools which the Government provides^for Indian youtli. Forty years after tlie 
Meriam report this seems somehou* ont'-of place. For good reasons the Report 
explicitly recommended that "tlu; movenicut away from the hoarding school al- 
ready under way should he accelerated in every practicable manner," but to this 
the following caution was added : **Re('ause of the nature of the Indian countrj', 
the boarding school will for many years to come be essential to provide secondary 
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ediu'iition (»f a type adapted to the nt»eds of Indian youth," The iwirticiilnrity 
referred to in this recommendation does not any more exist, at least not to any 
appreciable degree ; but since the contemptible boardhig .schools are still in groat 
request, there must be some kind of "needs," even if these needs turn out to be 
snspect. Today, presumably, the need is not dictated by local conditions as such 
luit rather ')y the cultural isolation in which the children in the last'twenty years 
or so have grown up. About this fatal deticieucy in the contemporary Shoshonean 
society there will be more in this piiper; suffice it here to say that parents are 
paint'nliy aware of their di«cipiiniiry» tutorial and, generally, cultural inadequacy. 
Cone miitantly with this helplessness there are also striking examples of plain 
unwillingness and evasiveness in regard to parental responsibility. 

There are also parents VFith modern views and a sense of duty who prefer to 
have their children, particularly children of high-school age, sent to Government 
or Catholic boarding schools for Indians "in far-off places. As a motivation thoy 
mention their desin> to have their children educated away from the Reservation 
with its growing juvenile delinquency. Scholarships are availahle for most stu- 
dents if tliey lUc applications in ample time and are willing to go to siieh schools 
where scholarships are olTered. 

Despite prevailing indifference to local educational efforts, for the present 
only about thirty-flve students from the Fort Hall Indian Reservation go to 
boarding' schools. As compared to earlier years the drop is remarkable. Recently 
the Superintendent mentioned that he found this tendency healthy and hopeful. 
So far a centennial tradition of hoarding school system has taken away much of 
what one would naturally expect to find of resiiousibility among parents. Today 
there are also other grounds for the reluctance to carry out parental responsi- 
bility, but this certainly is one. 

Since, lieside school education, there are the concomitant and quite influential 
parental and grandparental didactics mentioned previously, youu^; i>eople will 
not readily change their outlook on life unless child education is backed by 
vigorous a'diiU education. This, if any, has been the sore spot at Fort Hall from 
tiie very beginning and has remaiiied so to this day. In 1958, the superintendent 
at Fort Hall expressed interest in the success on u minor .scale which tlie Mormon 
adult education program had scored among the Banno(tk Creek Indians, although 
in a very limited way. Why could this not be done, the auperintendent argued, on 
a much larger scale and nt a central place or several places on the Reservation^ 
>>ighboring the Reservation is a large college. In that same year, 10.13. 1 was 
present in the office of the president of the College when he discussed with the 
sniwrintendent the eventual inclusion of Fort Hull in the extension program of 
the College. Both gentlemen agreed that this was something which hy all means 
ought to be done. The president felt, however, that he could not very well ask his 
faculty to lend their services without remuneration. And there were no funds. 
Eventual w^ays of raising money were discussed, but nothuig iK'came of the 
project. The Latter Day Saints were not P^iid for thHr edncatiojinl .s('rvic(»s in 
Bannock Creek. At this late date, professional educators would presumably do 
better. In the one case the driving force is charity— which the Indian in the depth 
of his being resents — and in the other it is interest. Of these two, the latter must 
always have priority. Regardless of who is going to do it, the task is aljsolutely 
necessary* and of great urgency. 

Tentative attempts have been made, however. 'Hie Indinns lliemselves, in their 
tribal lodges, have tried to approarh fhe prf^hlem hy showing edncath)iial fiJjns 
as part of their tribal recreational program. This activity has be(Mi inspired an<i, 
apparently, organized by the Agency, the employees of which have pjirticlpated. 
Since VXu, n small office for adult educaticni existed-at the Agency. To liegiii 
with, it seemed to work quite promisingly : biU the two first teaelKM s. who cer- 
laiTily nuLSt have been competent, having previously dom' similar work among 
the Navaho, left after a couple of years. In the opinion of the superintendent 
ai'culturated Indian.s apparently gained nuire from this invrgnnu tliun less 
aceult united ones. It is my understanding thjit the project was supported only 
lukewarndy hy the Indian Rureau. It soon became the target of ridicule, the 
dcadlv weapon of Indian conservatism. The Indians, so they said, felt that 
it had meddled in tribal political affairs rather than atteiuling to its aca(lenii<- 
l)rogram. Rightly or wrongly, they claimed that they had ciane to uuderst:uid 
that the puri>ose*for its existence wa.s that of preparing them inr the termination 
of Federal Indian s(»rvice. aiul nothing can be more obnoxious in their judgment. 
A^any rate, the attempt was tO{» futile to deserve emphasis. 
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.Despite all these Impedlnients and as a late result of nanny y(?ars of trials 
there is now success. In education as in most other fields of patient and per- 
sistent Indian administration the accomplishment was late but is now in view. 
The situation has changed fundamentally in the last decade. Within tlio last 
tivQ or six years and under a highly competent and onerj^:etic heail, the division 
of education at Fort Hall has scored u great success. First now the dividends 
can he seen of what has been paid. Most diildren at Fort Hall today attend the 
schools of the Blaclcfoot district Hence, it is iJi the statistics of tlie public school 
system of Bhickfoot that the present tendency will show best. In the Khiekfoot 
high schools the graduating class of Indian students in IIXJO will be almost tv.-icc 
as big as the one of lOUS." 

Still the interest and cooiieration of parents are wanting. "The Indian people 
nmst take a more active i>art in school afTairs, The PTA meetings are a farce.. 
The peopje who are vn the school board, on the other Land, are interested, but 
we mnst liav(» more Indian parents involved.*' 

Kifishi^) and inheritance 

The Condi fions which exist on the Fort Hall Indian reservation are the net v,-^ 
icsult of the interrelation betucfji Indian administration during the past cen- 
tury, and an eciually long period of cultural resistance. Ailmiiiistrat ive i/olicy 
1ms beezi in consist but. The Indlaii resistance, even tliongli it has changed charac- 
ter, has been consistent 

As the n)ain educational institutions for Indian youth during the latter part of 
the ninetei'ntli century, the hoarding schools placed great eripliasis on instruc- 
tion in hu>;bandry and included an agricultural department for the boys and 
a iiome economics department for the girls. In order to encourage an Indian 
to use his newly accpiired knowledge of farming, he should— so it wa.? thought — ■ 
l)e provided with ianiled i)roperty of his own. Land allotment could, of course, 
have been accomplished as it still is in many places, for instance, on the Duck 
Valley reservation in Nevada and Idaho, by individual free use of allotments 
on inalieiiai)le tribal land, with the use of a certain piece of land being trans- 
missible within a family. Terminology covering this usage varies, for example, 
*'assigii'nuMit,"' "possessoi'y right.'' ''occupancy right." As for the Idaho Indians, 
optioiml all(ttnient of land for agricultural purposes was provided for through 
their treaties. A porsou or a family was allowed to select a tract on the reserva- 
tion and keep It in exclusive possession *'so long as he or they may continue 
to cultivate it." This conc(?ssion was j^enerally put into practice and worked to 
che satisfaction (d* nil I^ut it seemed logical tiint fuii individual ownership of 
allotted land without encumbrance would stimulate thrift and economic prog- 
ress. Under provision of the General Allotment Act of 1887, allotments to all 
tril»al nu'mbers were unule on the reservations in northern Idaho between 1880 
and 181)ri. and on the Fort Hall reservation hetwijen the years 1<).11 and 11)10. 

The Idaho Indians ai this date had no objection, circumstances x>ermitting, to 
taking uj> plowing. .Much land had already been improved on all tJie reserva- 
tions — not only on the agency farais, but also indei>endently hy the Indians - 
themselves. And as for raising livestock, this was what they wanted most of all 
to do. But the idea of a segregated life on family farms was something new 
which did not innnediately apiieal (o most tribesmen. They preferred to group 
themselves in extended camps according to the traditional principle of nearness 
to relatives. Umler aberiginal conditions, the mhiinnil unit for economic co-opera- 
tion had been larger than the nuclear family and was based on kinship. Thus, 
the characteristic ty»«' of fpinily life for the majority of Idaho Indians was not 
limited to that of a nnirried couple and their counnon offspring. Mor was the 
family (^xttmded exclusively through one line of relati(nishii) either on the father's 
or mother's side, but allowed fi^r any possible linkage tlirongh close kinship. 
Since no preference eon Id be given in matters of inheritance, it was unthinkable 
that land could be transnnttcd through any one individual for use in ti^e next 
generation. 

A household among Idaho Indiaiis was (and frciiuently still is) a consider- 
ably more complex assemblage of individuals related by blood than is a house- 
hold on an American farm. Fre(puMitly, it would have been meaningless to 
attempt to determine who would be the head of a more or less iK^mmneut house- 
hold consisting of two or several brothers and their joint fan)ilies, or two or 
several sisters with theirs, otlier i>ossible combinations discount^nl. Intrinsically, 
the family itself was and remains a more llexible but less stable unit than in 
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the modern Amerlcnu society. A fftmily may and of ton did constitute a union 
of t\ro siwuijes, one or both of them having offspring from severai coiisci-iuive 
marriagex. Added to tliis was the'faet that the society under certain eonditiims 
tolerated informal substitution of persons carrying out family obligations, the 
substitute always being a sibling or a i>arent. The children of a dcK-eased woman 
nuiy become her sister's cliildren — in fact, they may he Sjo regarded and brought 
up by her regardless of vrhetlier their real mother is dead or not—if this ijisiter 
adheres to tribal traditions; and the children left by a deceased man may 
hwwne the children of hi.s brother on the jyanie piesiippy.sition. As a correlative, 
it was less inexcusable and more common than in a modern American com- 
munity to leave one's family in the care of a sibling or a parent and to start 
ii new one, once the two could not be advantageously combined as in the olden 
days. The preferred father substitute among the Idaho Shoshoneans sceni.s to 
have been and still to be the maternal uncle, altliough any paternal uncle, both 
according to terminology and actual practice, would be a suitable substitute 
for one's rather. Among elderly pt»ople at Fort Hall, no violation of tradition 
creates greater indignation and hatred of white officials today than adoptio/i 
by unrelated foster parents, often whites, of orplian.s or children abandoned by 
their parents when there is an aunt or a jjaiv of grandparents iTady and 
willing to take care of them. 

The diJBcnIty of combining two irreconcilable things — the ownership of hnid 
in severalty and the prevailing social order — invited a discord within the group 
that paralyzed serious efforts to use this land. In the long run, one of the 
two had to yield in order that the reservation might prosper. The society had 
survived various 'drjistic culture changes through the ages. With the laconic 
remark still to be heard, "our reservation is falling to pieces," old people 
lamented the new iK)llcy of land division. Traditional social norms could not 
he denouncMHl, and the society holds out to this day. Odd as it seems, Indian 
'legislation has continuously winked at this fact. 

The inheritanLi; rules in the group tolerated no inrii^idual i)rerogutives : in- 
heritance of !and, tlierefore. threatened to become a matter of liniitlCvSS division. 
Placing complete confidence in the ownership ot land, but disregarding its even- 
tual iiselessness, the law i^rescribed that every individual living on the reserva- 
tion at the time allotment was carried out should have an CQual share of land — 
old people and infants, widowed persons and orphans, each anl nil. At the be- 
ginning, then, n family sometimes foimd itself owning soveral disconnected al- 
lotments on various ])arts of the reservation. The law did not allow a person to 
soli or lease his allotted land as hmg as it was still under trust. Tlie allotment 
of a deceased person descended to his heirs in accordance with the law of the 
State or, according to a later provision, as the Ser-retary of the Interior* decides 
in each case. Since tribal sentiment prohibited an uUottee from leaving a will, and 
since inherited land for the most part was not suspectlble to partition, most of it 
being open cattle range, it was held in common by all the heirs. 

By the time inheritance had played havoc with the poorly" consolidated family- 
owned units, an original allotment could be owned by several pevsous who did 
not live together and who had no other interest in common. Instead of holding the 
title to a farm, a capable man of good will may be the part-own<'r of a constantly 
varying unm!)er of parcels \vhich he could not i)ossibly use himself. To tho di.siuay 
of the Indians and to the accomplishment of many headaches for iViv ageiicy 
clerks, tliis .situation caused a predicament on the reservations which has in- 
ereased with thne and which is often referred to today as '*the heirship problem." 
For exam]>h\ on the Fort Hall reservation at present, about thirteen hundred 
allotments from a total of about nineteen lumdrL-d are in hcirsUip status. Of these 
allotmr'uts, there are in the neigliborhood of one thousand which belong to any- 
AvluMV from two to forty heirs. 

At tlie time the Indians h;id their lauds surveyed aud allotted, they depended 
(HI tlie returns from these laud.s for their subsistence to an even greater extent 
than they <1o today wlien other means of earning a living are available. When, 
for various reasons, the Indians failed to use their resources themselves, white 
men stood ready and eager to lease or buy their lands for farming, grazing, lum* 
bering. and mining i)urposes. Concession to the agencies for arranging the lease 
of unused allotments ami the sale of inherited land appeared to bo the only prac- 
tical way of insuring the productive use of such lands and of providing needy 
peoj)le on the reservations with emergency funds. 

Beginning in 1891 and continuing through a. succession of years, the law was 
n:nu*nded by several enactments allowing lease of Indian lands aud sale of 
w ^ed aiid inherited land in each case with the approval of the Secretary of the 
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Interior or hi.s repr^ni^ntutives. Th<» original puri>os<> of the allot metit iwlicy, to 
make the Indians indei^endent and self-.sustaining fanners, was thus defeated. 

Even thoui^ many Idaho Indians have continued to farm their lands, most of 
them have fallen into the habit of maijing a meager living from lease money 
«nd a few odd jobs. On all the reservations in Idaho except the Duck Valley 
roj^ervation, where the Allotment Act was never applied, non-Indian operated 
acreage exceeds that operated by Indians* Even on the Fort Hall reservation, 
where allotment came late and where much land is communally owned, the 
exce»H of laud operated by white lessees over Indian-operated land is considerable, 
i)n the Nez Perc4 and Coeur d'Alene reservations, where allotment came early 
and left only insignificant remnants of tribal land, Indian-operated units today, 
are exceedingly few.^ 

Preoccupied with his desperate attempt to make the Indian a true copy of him- 
self, the white man forgot what wo\ild .seem to have been an indi>fi)ensable con- 
dition of success : to come to an underHtanding and to co-oi)erate with tribal or- 
ganizations and Indian leaders. In 1892, the Gommissioner of Indian Affairs 
made the following downright dictum: "Citlasenship, accompanied by allotment 
of lands, necessarily Iook« toward the entire destruction of the tribal relation; 
tlie Indian;^ are to be individualized and dealt with one by one and not en 
mau«e." From the viewpoint of the Indians, it was the lack of motivation rather 
than the lack of opportunity that caused such an ambitious program to end so 
miserably. Apparently, the mere substitution of one form of land ownership for 
another did not produce prosperity but Induced idlenes.s and evasiveness and 
often nvH\ilte<l in the loss of laud. 

Krasing existing social organization by the mere force of legislation would 
not prc'pare the Indians for citizenship and political participation. Since only 
very few of them had any personal <*onnection with the society surrounding them, 
*'the destruction of their tribal rrlation" would have left them in a social vacuum 
iit whi<'h men cannot live. 

H<»wever» the society did persist. X( othor feature of the aboriginal culture 
has had a greater durability than the fannly structure. This socinl system is 
n<^t compatible with the new notifuis of property, and there is today an econoniic- 
sf^rietal amhivaJenrc that one often wnudi-rs about, individual possession of land 
f<'r sixty years or lanre has left its trace in the sentiments of the group and 
iiMist inMple have come to place j^reat interest on landed pix>perty.* Even though 
soiiie |MM>plc have not liked allotttMl land, they have put great significance on 
it, and they do imt reatUly give it up. If th(»re is one thing today the Fort 
flail Indians are truly sojdiisticatt'd abt>ut, it is the administration of property, 
and there an* all the evidences that they have been honest in obUiining what 
tticy hjtve. For all. they want to keep their'TTrKKitefl land. Oettaiidy property 
means much tr> them. Pt^ipb^ ai*^ riot aurtHstble to will landed property to 
stjnu'bfxly in parti<MiIar. At the Agenf-y old people are often seen reluctantly 
lu iiiK brought in by their cluldren trying to force them to will tbetr proi)erty. 
N'^i long ago two bri>thers were living with one woman. One of them died 
yiid Ills profM^rty d<^s<'e!KlP(l tn the son. When also he dieii, and first then, the 
"tlHT ikrother siM)ke out : "Tbls boy whc died was actually my ehild." 

In The abf»riginal so<'|+»ty. then- was no need for a forinjil body of laws. Sub- 
sistetir<» activltVv prt>i>erty ri^rlit^ mmiI interfamilinl < o-opcration were regulated 
a<''N.rding to cognition pra • I'ersOuiil conduct was ('(mtroUed by minute 
rni*-s of Ix-havior, pMt)lic di> j)i>roval and ridicule being sufficiently feared to pre- 
vent deviiit ioo. OlTiMises a at I interfamilial disputes were settled between the 
families Involved. Public' decisions rested on full agreement between- responsible 
niernb«'rH of the groni>. 

Wtjcn band organlzaticui with formal coini^ils had dev(»lo;^d, unanimity was 
riMiuirtMl for dwisions nffei'tlng the total coLmiunity. The leadership of in- 
llnenrial men was much strengthened townr/tithe end of the native period 
wJicn disputes with the whites b*H?ame a cruciaT^^ssue. In addition, nfter the 
Indians bad gone on the reservations, indlvldimls of exceptional authority con- 
tinued for some time to be spokesmen for public opini<^, particularly in disputes 
with government officials. With the general collapse of organized tribal activi- 



*Tbua. OQ the Ne« PercA Keaervation recently of approximately thirty range unlta, In- 
dloim operatCHl perhaps all. {Mr» OwVg note.) 
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ties in th«' ISSO's, oM-tiiiu' !< jnlvrslii j> jujiont; Miiho Iiulhins lost its inniii justi- 
tk-Jiti(ui fur ('(iTitiiuuMl oxistt^iice. Only at Fort Flail, ^v]u'^e peojjle still roiiUTO.iiutiHl 
f<n* triKlitiniial festivjils iim\ dances, and ^vhen^ new foi'iiis native religion 
Ixirnnved fn>ui <»tlnM' Intlian LM>ijniiiinities weiv snun introdiKrd, did p\d)iif- 
spii'ited persons eoidinir.? to aSsei'J tlieinscU'es as tir<;anizers of sutdi events and 
as leader?: of s\irdi nicvenieiits. 

A.s lun;? as they iM)ssi!)ly eotild. tlie Indians in Idaho rontinui^d to ex])l<)ii the 
remnants of their former resources in tlie conipct-aiive nianniu" Avith wliicji tlicy 
wen» finuilinr. In the ISSO's anil IMMi's. when niovenients in fore*' — even in scnall 
fjroiips—cnU side th(» reservaMr)/is u'cn» th\varre<i by /i/ie/icy ro^xulntions. U)e J>:isie 
snhsistetiee pattern was ih'stroyed iin<l with it the native iKilitieul or^'uiui'tition. 
Tliere was neither ihnr nor motivation for de\'eh>pin;: new e(Minonus ideals and 
skills. The n**wly intr<Hln< ed individual <>\vn.tTshij> iK'rniittfHl tln^ Indians to sell or 
lease their allotments, thns living: ou nueariu'd income. The (Jovernnient snper- 
vised the nse of their lan<ls,an(l handled their Inisiness, Inertia took the phiei.' of 
frank expression of jnd)ll<' '(►pijiiim. There wv.vv no matters of vital iinportancc 
which they felt" free to de<'uh» hy themselves, no niore (K-C'asion to meet in conn<'il 
or tu exercise the formerly much fnsteied art of pnhlic speaking. (lifted individ- 
nals. desirous of inUnt?nein^ the i-onrse of events. avIui niider (rther <Mjn(litioiis 
would have provided the n<H'essary lea^le^sJ^l^ for new foians of wlndesoiiie com- 
miniit.v activity htH'ame the must j)er>isiont conveyors of detractory ^'ossip and 
ill-coneejiled antipathy f()r the wliite mAn's education and health services. 

Tnder the rule of an omniivotent a^ent. the reservati^in i>eoi)Ie lost all initiative. 
They heonme accnsromed to Piokin.i: to him for ixettin;: their lease money, s«'ttlin;: 
tlieir domestic (piarrels. ami havini: their children i>unished. With tln^ disint{»^ra- 
tion of the old form.- of scK'ial control, ymin.i; people assmutHl a ffreat deal of mis- 
used fretnlom. Teity <'rimiiialit.i' and disorderly l^ehavior found their cause la r/;ely 
in drunkenness. Ixist in niftnotoiiy and idleness on their reservations, numy in- 
dividuals fell victim to the ille^Ml traffic in intoxicants. \ 

Contrary to the prevailing; tendency in the Judiiin administration of the time, 
the Mortam Report f(K'used on the deveU>]>rneut of the community rather than the 
prottH'tion of proix^rty ; hut in conformity with prevailinjr tendencies, it did not 
give fidl rt^jopmition to the jrrear difference in i>oth a cultural and a political sen.'^e 
which still existed hetween the different Indian groups. The Report overlooked 
the faetitliat. in .<pite of all efforts to eradicate differences, trihal integrity re- 
nuiined Mrtmjr enou^rh in many places to warrant some form of linuted self- 
government wherohy a Jm^al Indian group would heeotne self-.sufhcient and learn 
once i/iore to take care of themselves. Tt. was stated axic»uatically that the Indiana 
would morjre with the jiopulation of the states in which they lived, and that state 
and lf>oal non- Indian p:o\'enunents would he the projier agents" tf) "simplify and 
exiKHlite the transition." The tenacity of the Indian coninninit ies, surpri.<;in^; as it 
was to most people, was not entered on the credit side, 

Xj)twithstandinir. he^inninj: in 10l-t4. an<l relyinii on exactly tills stamina of the 
Indian ]>eoj)le.^. extensive revisions of the Federal Indian policy wi-re ujade 
with le^:islation founded on new principles. Still, it is quite e\i<h^nt thnt the 
rehirth of th(^ spirit of cntf-rprisi in the Indian eoinmnnitie.s with the aid of 
lUixhTU oriraiii/.ation that was hoijed w(ndd he acdiieved hy the enactnuMit of 
The Indian Reor^ranizatioTi \rt has materialized only to a limited degrt^e. In 
the few years that the Indians have operated under their constitutions, they 
have learned a frreat deal ahont parliamentary jjrrjcednr'<* ari<i modern 3U:ritU-i\ 
They arc well on the way to adaptiui^ themselves to nuxlern hnsim\'<s practices 
and pnhlic relations. Tluw have profited trreatlv hy Ixdn^^ ineiu<led with tin* 
^:eneral pid)l:e in educutionHl, health, and welfare services ; and their dejxMidence 
on these a;;enci<'s has helped to hrin^ liu-m out f)f their cultural isolsitii^n. P.r.t 
th(\v feel that they are^not yet ready to iiikv thviv place in the jrcntM-al so{'iety 
without continuous j^uirmnce and aid from the Indian servifr. At present, they 
are much opposi^d to termination of Federal control of Indian Affairs, which 
tliey feel is an essential guarantee for their progress as a gronj) — as do ujost 
of their white frierals who have thoiigh^ tlu' prohlcm thro-.i;rli — and for the 
retentioit of their landj'd property until they have reached a state of comiHdence 
and self-r(diance adequate for free ct)mpetition. Ahove alh tiK'y feel very keenly 



5 In 102li. tlie D«>:)artment of the Interior conunl^nlonpcl a private rrst^nrcli orpitil/.firiini. 
tho InBtltntf* for G«>vornm(>nt Research, to iiinUe a detailed Ptiidy of ^he socinl. economic, 
arui edncationiil conditions of the IndluiiH. The rnport on this Htndy ■wns coniplot^Hl In 
by Lewis >r«>riam and AsiHochitoi^ and piil)llshed the same year und(.^^ tlu^ tlth» Prohlvtn oj 
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thai removal of (Iin'criuucMt trust fram thoir ijropcrty would ho a siTions thn at, 
uut only to ti'ihal iatt^'rity hut to hulividual .S4.'ourlty as well. In fact, tlu' repoal 
iu 1J)53 of tlui law prolilhitinf? the sale of Indian owned cattle except under the 
lu-rniit system for the Kurt Hall Indians turned out to he a step in the virtual 
t»linunation of the ludiaii herds. 

There are, however, various as^K^ts of their li^iral status which arc not neces- 
sarily interdep(uidenr. Thus. inde]>en(h'nt <tf their trust. proiK^rty, is the prohlem 
of law and order. Since VX/A, a state has had the power to assume jurisdiction 
over its Indian iK)pulati()n» and sonu^ states have done so. In Idaho, there is as 
yet no legislation to this end; and in this state such a proiK^sal would, pre- 
sunuihly, be nu't hy the Indians themselves (piite differently accordiuj.? to their 
situati4»n and exin^rience. In northern Idaho, where the Iiulians have no legisla- 
tion and rourts of their own, hut dei>eiul entirely on Federal and local courts, 
tluw could come under the law and order of the State witlu)ut deprivation of 
existing trihal rights." The Fort Hall Indians, nn the other hand, who are satis- 
tied ami happy with their trihal court, would undouhtedly oppose hitterly any 
li'gislation \vlii('h would tlepvive t'le u of the right to live wit.iiin their reservation 
iu accordance with t iicir own laws and customs, 

A serious hlock to progress whi<'h is si ill to he surniount(»(l hy th*' Indians tx'fore 
they can nuike their pn'scuce felt in tlic i^olitical life of the greater American 
socit^ty is the want of nuitied leadershii) in their own ranks. This is closely r(^ 
lated to tlu' lack of familiarity with majority nde. There is still an inclination 
to ah>tain from \-oting rather than to take si(h»s in ijuestions where unanimity or 
near unauinuty caiun>r he reached. Hroailly .si>eaking and making proper allow- 
ance fur rhnse who till hoth roles, one may say that there are two kinds of influ- 
ential men among Idaho Indians tinlay— -tlie <aie tyiM' of U'adcrship heing nnoUicial 
and which emanates from f(Uiner headmansiiiii an<l ban<l organizati(ui. and the 
other w Iu«-h is t<nuide<| on the iM-incii>h' of m-nlern eltrtion. It < ould he exiH-cted 
ihat traditional leadership wo"uhl he re]>rescntative of the <il(l iHM)j)le's wish to 
I^>*ep life going iu the ohl grooves, and that otlicial leadersliip wouhl always favor 
a progressive policy. .Vctually. the sjjlit in leadership is n(^t so evenly i)attern(^d. 
.Vs iijciiTi'UH'<l Itrfiire. there are the well eflmated ohlcr i)eoj)le.' At s<K-ial gather- 
ings, one may hear old au<l vcnerahle nu-n, some of them the founding fathers of 
the trihal r<uistituti(Uis. with ohl-time ehxiuencc urge the youth to learn the white 
man's tcdiuiiiues and use his skills hut t<t remain Indians in sjjirit. This great de- 
mand which the <^dd ami wise maki.' up<m tlu'ir young tribesmen is not easily ful- 
iilled. It involves tlu' net'cssity for earning a living in a mrxlern way without 
deviating frt»m the Indian way. Many young individujils who are conscious of 
tlu' iM>t"ntial clash of <H)ntrasting ideas which this d(»mand implies ^^(^ what they 
can to he Iticullural. So?ne of tiiem succeed in <loing so, also at the council table, 
'I'hc Indian ways of today are not the Indian ways <»f yesterday. 

'Diere i<. however, another type nf hulinn leader to lie found among elected 
ofhi-ials. Tlu'se nu-u are well e<lucate<l and Jire giMierally the nu)st capahh» rejjre- 
scntatives of their triU's. They hold the political key positions. Occasionally, 
thi-y have Ix'cu en:pIoy<-d in the I nite<l States Indian Service. They have suc- 
ceelhMi in hr<'aking tlirotigh the wall to the white man's society hut tm\v have 
preferred to remain I nd ia ns They have a sense of puhlie respcmsihility and havo 
<'arried the hrunt of <'ontention in the outward strife with the white man's insti- 
tu.i(.ns. "i'l)' y can t.alk in his t(»rnis, coniiH'te with him succt»ssfully and ai)ply his 
own bi»<;nes*s techniques, co-oi.era^e v.itli him, and if need he, eoinhat him within 
hi-- own political institutions. .Ml this they ha\e ihme a.nti successfully. But often 
the ".all for action f;. Us (ui deaf ears. 

T. '» fear implanted in their ])eoi)le after a century of the white man's dictator- 
ship nkes its toll annuig them. Their ahility. honesty, and entluisiasm can 
lU'Ver -e questioned, hut too often when they are nut trusted hy tlio rank ami 
hie iif I H'ir own i)eople, their acting 'j^s intermediaries hegin niisre]>resented as 
extendin.- a hel[>ing hand to the distruste.l whites. The rift between these lenders 
and larg« sections of their conununity is greater than one nmy think at first 
glance. i:i/.vnov;iugly , they Identify themselves with the white nmn's woild, 



" WUli "tribivl rl^dits" Is horo uionnt tho constltnthmnl prlvIlo^'cM of tho IR.\ trlt)f'S. 
Arrnjillv. iiimiv tril>osnH'n ftr<» Iohs oonrorruMl with thos'f^ "ri^'ht.s" tlmn wltti fiurh tnvity 
rltrhts as to frVc hnntlnp, f\HhlnK, trapping, otr. Thoso "rlKhtH" nre not dlstarbod when n 
ftat*' tnkos ovor n;ulor Pubhc Law 280. ( Mr. Owl's note. ) 

• Tlie variation Pi tlilH a^'c Is enormous. What a l>lo<»Hlnp it would bo to linvo tho r)hl 
'tnd oTporiencod onoB act hip as an advinory coniinitti'e to both the Council and tlif Siiporln- 
tendonr. (Mr. Pappan'n note. ) 
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thoii^U tlicy iviiresent themselves as Indians. Some of them do not speak the 
lanfiuai:e of the j^ron)). < U"ten they iwo well-to*(hj conipared to their jvoor trihes- 
men. They live in nioiVrn homes and may be married to white women. They are 
impatient with the slowness and hesitation of the people they have taken it 
upon themselves to lead. They are often indifferent to the religious and cere- 
monial forms which to the nuijority of the Indians are the essence of tribal 
existence. The greatest hindrance to tlioir function as political leaders in a 
society which rejects comiu^titioii is the very fact that they have proven them- 
selves* successful in competitive ways. Instead of being admired and followed, 
they meet with suspicion and ein-y. 

Both the complexity in the -situation of these leaders as intermediaries and 
the one-si deUn ess of the j)oliti('al course they have taken are predetermined 
by the douiinant policy of the national Indian administration which ^ves the 
norm they feel compelled to follow — and it is here that the ultimate cause of 
the conflict rests. In treaties, agreements, and statutes of the past and in cur- 
rent policy, the Government has protected the Indian ownership of land, pro- 
moted the conservation and the us(? of natyral resources on the reservations, 
raised the standard of health ami living: conditions, provided the Indians with 
an educational opportunity ecpial to that of non-Indian citizens, and aided 
them in the arts of modern government; but only intermittently has the Gov- 
ernment taken cognizance of their cultural autonomy. 

When associating with the res^uwation people, one is often dumbfounded by the 
oiH»n scorn whereby many of them speak al>ont the Tribal Council and Its indi- 
vidnal members, iHH)ple whom they have vote<l into power themselves. The fact 
that they have picked their own representatives seems to make very little 
difference once tliese representatives begin to speak out. It Is often persons 
interested in and preoccupit'd with idU* talk ai)rmt reservation p(»lltics who sit 
back and are critical. In this ix>liticul atJiiosphere nobody with ability and 
ambition, however competent, would reach very far before he is disendowed. The 
tribal-mei^ting concept as it has develoi>eil in recent years has not been politically 
productive. In reality the tribal met^tings perform very little, probably less now 
than twenty or twenty-Uve yeurs ago. Last year, when the Tribes had to voN^ 
on acceptance or rejection of the settlement with the I'nited Statt»s Government 
of the Shoshone-Bannock Claims, fonr hundred people came to the luncheon 
preceding the meeting. It is doubtful that there were at the meeting proi>er the 
one hundred-fifty legal voters present necessary to make a quorum. Either some- 
thing was mis.slng in the 11)34 legislative master piece or, more likely, something 
in amendatory Indian legislation happenetl later that brought the process to a 
standstill. Today people not only do not know what general course to follow, 
but the climate on the Reservation is such that it is diffieult for them to decide 
even in eV(Tyday practical matter. ■ 

Through the extraordinary efforts of the one out.«;tanding administration in 
the lUSO's. concessions were made to the Indians for keeping their socio-e<'onomic 
groupings, their langxmges, and their religions — in short, their essential identity. 
The Indian communities, instead of being dissolved, were to be strengthene<l so 
they could support a healthy and spontaneous community life. In recent years this 
policy of encouraging the growth of Indian culture has l>een renoimcwl by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in favor of "gradual Integration," which is not a clearly 
defined sociological concept but rather a wpeculative political idea. In their great 
concern for the Indian and his welfare, the authoritative donors iiave l)estowe<l 
uiK)n him everything which a.ssumes priority in the wliite man's culture, but they 
hnve disregarded the value system of the recipient. "I'hey have thought of his 
home, his health, his hungry stomach, and his formal training; ;>nt they have 
forgotten his sou!. 

Thr (lurahility of the indite noti.^ soclctu 

Tlie Indian, even If politically "assimilatiHl." may stili continue to be an acute 
problem in the American society. At Fort Hall, there are today few sigris of 
actual assimilation, but a great many to the opposite. "Assiu\ilatu>n" in the 
meaning of racial assimilation is largely a matter of the past. T(>day, with few 
exceptions. Indians marry Indians, although intertribal marriages are quite 
common. Individual.^ at the fore of the acculturation proce^w have a tendency to 
depart from the Indian c()mmunities, leaving a continuously g-rowing nativistlcally 



Till.'' nttitudo of iho oomninnlty would be n. sija)lflcnnt pnrt of the (llfTeronco between [he 
Nez Porcu group nnd the people at Fort Hall. (Mr. Pnppnn'H noto. ) 
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oriented majority behind. Spontaneous developments on the reservations in recent 
years show an actual ^owth of the so-called nativistic movements, that is, a 
consolidation of Indian thought and ideals in novel forms. 
: Idaho Indians retain, beside their native languages and basic social struc- 
ture, a great many indigenous culture elements from pre-Caucasian time. They 
also retain various cultural features which they have Jt)orrowed from other 
Indian peoples or from the whites at the time of contact, and which have become 
iirmly incorporated in their own cultural system. The idea was once put forth— 
and perhaps the opinion is now very general — that **the isolation imposed on the 
tribes by the reservation system" has not only barred them from contact with the 
white population but has also "severed cultural ties with their own people and 
created cultural islands," Quite to the contrary, with modern travel facilities the 
contact jbetweea Indian groups in the western United States as elsewhere has 
increased ; and the diffusion of culture traits, especially ceremonmis, festive dress 
pattern.*^, and art styles, has continued to flow from one reservation to the other, 
lu particular, the Idaho Indians have been continuously influenced by the west- 
ward movement of culture traits, the Plains Indians being — as they have always 
boon — the donors. 

Notwithstanding the acceptance of modem education and technology and con- 
temporary ways of life, many Idaho Indians participate today in intertribal 
customs and institutions of a more recent origin, derived from both Indian and 
white sources, jL>ut maintained by Indians only. There is not simply an accelerated 
transition to white culture but also the manifestation of the steady attachment 
to Indian ways. There are even efforts at revivalism and innovation of native 
ideolog>\ In those processes, the conservation of old cultural forms is less con- 
spicuous than the rise of a new syncretic Indianism with largely ritualistic and 
ceremonial constituents. 

The most deep-rooted indigenous elements of culture which have resisted re- 
orientation are social, religious, and folkloristic in nature. As in other folk soci- 
eties everywhere in the w^orld, these elements remain unchanged in many indi- 
viduals who otherwise have adjusted to the requirements of modern civilizMtioii. 
The retention of traditional social behavior regulating the interaction between 
the members of the group is uuiversal within it, the system beng constitutive of 
the society which without it would lose its identity. Traditional concepts of the 
supernatiiral survive the introduction of new religious systems. Old customs 
associated with birth, illness, and death remain in the small and closely inte- 
grated .society a.s optional Jbut are still considered appropriate observances. 

The tenacity of the old social structure has sometimes proved to be inconvenient 
to public officials, since it does not always agree with the routine of a service 
which is regulated according to a system of individual distribution of fees, 
gratuities, and assessments. Nevertheless, the durability of this structure, favor- 
hv^ a strong family solidarity and rtK'iproeal obligati(>u betweens kirisuuMi. meets 
the need for social security in a rapidly changing world and meliorates the con- 
flict between the generations. 

Although the nuclear famdy is the minimal e<M)nomi(,- unit at Fort Hail today 
and most people have established their living fjuarters accordingly, it is fre- 
(luently diversely expanded. There are usually one ov several n-..attaebe(l relatives 
domiciled with \he family. Tliere may be more parents than one couple and 
more chihlren than those of two parents and in addition a coni>le of grandparents 
wifli a joint residence. Beyond tliis in iho ai)sene(» of n connnon residence, the 
UHnternl extended family potentially constitutes a durable social unit for matuul 
help and assistances as it did during the wanderire/ life in pre reservation days. 
The increased fragility of marriage bonds anmn.r young peojile has added 
impurtnure to conaanguinal ties — f^r instance, to silUing or to pcrandparent- 
grandchild relations. Parental control shifts easily form the parents to the 
un<']es and aunts or grandparents. The elementary (conjugal) faunly is in many 
ways unstable in comparison with the kin ^roup held togethi^r hy blood relation. 
The grouping to meet basic needs on the faniily level ha.s thus retained the 
flexibility it has always had among Tdaho Indians. 

At least among the Shoshoneans on the two southern reservations in Idaho, 
proui)s which ensued from former dialtM't and ideographic division:; still exist. 
When the Indians were concentrated on the reservations, uu'mbers of a subgroup 
preferred to settle In the immediate vicinity of each otiu^r, Uather than diminish- 
ing Tuuler the influence of a settk'd life, the j^roup identity seems to have iHM-ome 
stabilized and today coincides loosely with electoral districts. Tliis infornuil 
grouping, intermediate betwctm the family and the tri?)e. Imparts a . deeper 
meaning to the life of most individuals than loyally to the organized tribe. 
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Not only for the present but prosinnably also for ttn' innnodiatc future, it seems 
lmix)rtant to note that revivalism of aborigiiml culture forms are not merely 
rejrression to obsolete patterns. It manifests the mode of meeting existing social 
needs in a large sector of the Indian population which (at the present stage of 
aeou It u ration) could not be satisfied otherwise. It is precisely these elements 
viiich young people with a sense of social resiM)nsil>ility among the Indians aim 
at when they try to put an efficient check on the growing uimle.ssness, hoi>elessness 
and inertia among their agemates. It is, therefore, fully possible that advance- 
ment or the cultural and iK>litical autonomy of the organized tribes in terms once 
tluinght of by Mr, Collier is a practicable avenue of ad\'ance. 

In general, it can be said that conjugal relationship in the intermontane 
Shoshonean swiety was and still ronunns not only less formalized and. fre- 
(piently. less durnhle but also less integrated with the family structure than it 
is in most societies. In (►nler to define the various tyiH'S of affinity within th^.^e 
Indian groups ( regardlej^s of linguistic alfiliation) it is, therefore. nec(».ssary first 
to define the various family types in relation to the various tyiM»s ( f househohls 
that e.xi.^teci and stil] exist In this area. 

Family 

The nueh»ar family. wbetluM- built on singular or plural marriage, was only a 
temporary functioning unit in its own right. I'ndcr aboriginal conditions it ^^■as 
(»xtended in various ways to embrace also affiliation of consangiiinal relati^•es 
(eventually with their si)onses), members of dissolved nuelear families ( whelher 
on the father's or the nu>ther*s side), of whi(?h one parental member was con- 
sanguineous with a i>a rental member of the family in question. Potentially then 
tJit» family would constitute a unit of element.s from ojie or several, eventually all, 
of the f<dlo\ving categories: (1) two or several individuals, one of whom being 
of the sex oi>iK>site to that of the other one for tlie others), joined in singular or 
l)hn'al marriage with or without conuuon orrsi>ring-. (2) parents and grand- 
parents of either sj^otise or both (or all) spouses; (3) siblings (fc), brothers, 
sis*erH. and cousins (eventually with si>*>n.^es) of eiJhf^' spouse: (4) children 
from a former marriage (or former marriages) of either spouse; (H) oi-])hans 
left by a sibling of either spouse. As marriage bonds were (and still are) very 
brittle, relationship by consanguinity was land is), iuuneasurably more impor- 
tant than relationship by affinity. 

Iloasehord 

'J'he eonsanguirutl group thus described, varying from two to thirty or forty 
individuals, constituted both the ni'minml and maximal stable economie-societal 
unit in the aboriginal Shoshonean Society. Kven though the gvouj) seasoruilly 
s})tit in seach of foo<l. the aj>pn>xirnate wliereabout.s of vnch 2nend)er was known, 
and he sooner or later rejoined the grouiv This mohilify remains to this day : and 
when searching for a \)erson it is often dlfiicult to predit't where to find him: 
whether in the hous<^hold of his own and his wife, or in any other temporary 
or i»ermanent hoasehold of a relative. 

( >rigiijally. but less and h»ss commonly, iho group u-as lield iogetlier by a povi- 
odic (onuaon residence. The entire group may. then, form one coumion house- 
Imld : '»r it nuiy form several, (n-en though supplies are often shared. The term 
"iKUisehold" is seldom us(m1 by the Knglish-speaking Indians: instead they say 
"camp", I'lnis. a jhtsou might say: "There is no food in my eami)". meaning 
"We have no food at borne." As u survi\al of the seasonally imiled "camp" in 
pre-reser\at ion days there is to<lay in the Indian conimnnities of our area the 
[♦•ndeney if i)os>ible to settle in the immediatj* vieinity of the other niejnbers of 
one's extended family. 'JMiis tendiun-y was f«)rnierly the chief obstacle to neolocal- 
ity at nuirriage and is today the main obstacle to succi'ss of the rebw-ation pro- 
gram «»f tije IN'deral Indian Ser\'ice. .Afenifj'Tshii* in a "canij)'* (in the widc^st 
meaning of this term), that is, in an extended family, can he ob'ained only l)y 
marriage. 

Marriage 

Under aboriginal oojiditions niaj'riage was consuinm/ifed without any formaliHe.s- 
simply by the t\v«» par ies movlJiLi tf>LietlHn' into the same household. This house- 
hold would be one of lni'e(» t.v|>es : (] i patrlhx-al. ('2) matrilocal. or — least coni- 
nuMily — CU nt^ilocal. Marriage o('<-nrred inider tin* following provisions: the 
])arties must (ait be members of the same extended family, that is. they must not 
sfaml in unrlc-niece or in aunt-nepJiew rclarion. and fhey rttijsf n<it be <'Ofisins ex- 
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cept ill u few gtHigi'aiihU'ally UiuUlhI traditions where cruss-cousin luarriiiije was 
permitted. 

Polygyny fri'quently t><?(riirred and Wiis often sororal. Also eonstH'iitive ^onrral 
marriages occurred and ha\ e cuntimied to do so to the lue.si^nt. P(»lyaudr^v, always 
fraternal, occurred but less <>fl(.'n. However, tjuite conituoiily even toihiy, a man 
niif^ht uiarry his deafl brother's widow. A;^ain, in the prt.'sent poiMilatitui, one often 
timls brothers who have married sisters, an old practice among tlu'se people. 

Sin(-e iH^rsonal pro^x^rfy including' .shelter was de.^rro.ved at death, in ^iboriginal 
times there were no inheritance pnihleins. 



Under the iniluence of tlie surrounding society marriage lins beeonte fonaalized, 
and siMjuses living tugrthev usually register themselves as married under the 
control of tribal aurhoritii's. llouever, sonu^tinies parties moving tugether and. 
particularly in tlu* in,-ran<'e nf a rduijfe of uhl people liviiiii^ with relatives, may 
fail to register. ActnaJly, (he State has jurisdici ion, and a etaiple can take up a 
conuuon residence and ro ipso be iiiarried winH)ur reporting to the Tribes. Kven 
if •■common law" nmrriages thus are ret'f)gnii^ed, divorce is not. For .separation tlie 
parties unist to the ^I'ribal Coum il has ih(^ lumiT to grant divor^M- for ;i 

fee of dfteen dollars.". 

It is. also to(hiy, souietinjes very <lillicnlt to <lidine and. in each ease, fiiUy to 
identify a nuclear family. A i>er.^on may well have a lixed and confirmed place 
in the extended family but waver in his (her} Dwn opinion as to wheiher he 
(she) lives in married status or iiai, i'*'M' example, there are today men who to all 
appearance are unmarried vjigrants, hut who stsisoually oi- irregularly return 
to women with whom tlicv livt> p(*riuiiic:illy fnau year to year. IJiiewise. tliere 
are today wv>men whyt write tlH'inse]\< < under ;i former name even tlu)ugh tliey 
represent tliemselves ( or .^o;n(7///(rx represent tlu-ni>elves ) as marrietl lo a iK-r- 
siai with another family namiv 

Tlie only rea>onal)h' criteri()u to judge Tnim in regnrd to mnrriage is }>y in- 
quiry -. if in tlie comniunity wla^re they live a conpU^ is regarded as benm- mar- 
ried, they :ir(> co ipfio marriet!. 

\Vitlj the accumnlalif)!! of properly aijd the cunstrucrion rjf jM'rmaJif'nr sheij-ers 
and» es])eeially, with the allotmeut ot land, there is today the problem of in- 
heritance, probably the wor.st scourge on the reservations today. 'I'lUM-e is, as 
yet. no nnxlerii legishttinn retiuhitiug inheritance in the Indian ('(jnnnnnilies. 

Native ethi<'s in these communities categorically re<iuire that pr()[u*rty be di- 
vided iMpnilly between the closest kin of the <l(^c(Nisetl. and in this group most or 
all of his coasiU)guiu;tl rehitives would he ctanited. Tims, a widowed person 
has 110 greater an<I no lesser right to sharing in tln^ estate of the ii(M:eased spouse 
than any one of the nearest consangninal rehitiv(\s of the latter. Disregard of 
this rule on the Indian reservations in ttie nauu^ of modern law has created 
much disnniy in Imlian families - and for gimd reasons. UiM-ognitiou of "Iiulian 
marriage" {i.e., m>ri-registered ruarilal reiati(m) as marriage U'fore tlu' law 
could not rensouahly empower the survhing ^pollse to claim inheritance rii:hr 
to the exclusion of the e(pial inlKMdtance I'i.udn r>f rach r)ue of the survivim; inn- 
sanguinal kin. "Indian marriage" and Indian iidu'ritance rules are compatible; 
''Indian nnirriage" and modern jU'obate pr<XM^dures are n(d c<unpatible. Logically, 
there are oidy two alterujit i ves : fithf r. the law should r(^s|K'^t Indian etlncs 
antl rule tlmt an unre^islcred "Indian marriage" is a marriage, ami as a enu- 
se<pienc(» that assets and rntbilitie-s in case af death be etpially shared by the 
kind group; or, Indian ethics would be disregarded on the grounds that such 
ii marriage would not ([Ualify jis ma rria;:re bef(>re tin- law, 

Factionalis7}i 

Kxi^erience tells the Indians tliat (anting the ti<*s u itii their hotn(* cununnniiy 
t<to easily hMids them into deiiressioii. a lcf>holism, and crlmiTnility. Most (if them 
cannot make their way into the uiodern worhj one Uy one except by great effort 
but have to do it together, as a grraip. Hut even then. Oiere is a serif>us obstach* 
t<i progress \^■hich they carry iu their fjwn bosfMu, ami this n(nv nnist be nu'ti- 
tioned. They live in segregated croups and in seclusion from the dominant 
society, which raak^^s them very vulncratde to in-gronn aittagfuiisiu. Tin* ten- 
dency to collaborate chietly in sum 11 groups ami the lack of coidl(h'nce ia giai- 



0 There ia no refrulntion for chJld Hupport. It ought to be In the power of tho Court to 
enforce child support. The Tribal Council could help by revlewlDg the ordinance, (^^r. 
-£*"^ftn's note.) 
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ersil le:uh»rshii) ni)i)ar(»i!tl.v liiivo al\v;jys (;hnr;i(M('riz('(l the Fdnho Indiaii;j>. Xfnio- 
tholoss it cniniot be sjiui tlnit t\wy are nn umisiinlly (niariM'l.some. jh-nplo by 
iaatiire. On the contrury it ciiii bo snid with ixvo.nt confKUMH'o that thi-y an* i)ot. 
But eircuiiistanros ahvays forced thvm to rely upon a very iiart'ow inai-iiiii of 
tvoiioniic co-operatioiJ. Since tension within the <small. related j2:roiip had to be 
siii)presse(l, antai^onib-tic feelings turniMl ontward, Ai;j;ressive b<'ha\'ioi- ti>\vanl 
other groups or toward white people is meaningless today but it still exists. 
Formerly uiiafRliated j^ronps. peinied in on the same reservation, now have to 
live in eonimnnal unity. Kro!n the bei^innins:, the ennnunniiy si>lit into opposinir 
factions lieadint; I)y rival leadtM-s. This fact ioinU ism seems ev(»ry where to be of 
a dual character and has been perpetuated through the years regardless of 
changing leadership and of issues at hand. 

There is one reservation in Idaho where the two factions clearly split the 
population aceordmg to earlier, prereservaticm group distinction and continued 
separation in two difi;(»rent residential districts. But this is unusual, Csnally 
the factions out straight through the society, at tinu-s evf'u through one and 
the same extended fannly group. .\ge factors are insignificant, as are also 
acculturative conditions as such, since individuals nn all educational levels are 
found on both sides. Although disjaites may c(»ncci'n ai'ceptaucc or rejection 
of novelties, it cannot he said that one group is unduly conservative and tlie other 
not so. The tension is polarized in two active key groups with a large portion 
of the i>opulation being indifferent. It may be lateut for years, but ilares up 
whenever the group as a whole is apprehensive or feels its equilibritun threat- 
ened. It often has a paralyzing efTetrt on group deeisiou. Well-meaning white 
people, without fully realizing what they are getting into, often take sides, which 
causes the factioualisni on the reservations to bi^eonu> ever more bitter,^" 

Factionalism is not limited to the Idaho Indians, but occurs today on mo^t 
reservations. It is an old and very common social phenomenon among Xorth- 
American Indians and occurs elsewhere in the world. Its history, even within a 
given group, is not well known. Although tlie subject has been much discussed 
in anthroi>ological literature, its true nature, causes, and fun* tiou are not 
understood. 

On the Fort Hall reservation at this moment, the factionalism seems even 
more vehem^mt tlniu it has before. The Indians are in despair at a discord which 
threatens the function of their tribal organization, and with which they seem 
unable to cope. Although it remains the one issue the Indians must clarify and 
take care of for and by themselves, it adds to the general impression that these 
people are not ready to handle their own affairs without the guidance of an 
understanding authority. 

Age ijroups and adolescent diaarj-angcmcnt 

Attitude and outlook on life vary greatly between age groups, The gap is widen- 
ing and is much greater now than it was when I first came to Fort Hall in the 
early l}>10's. At the same time, however, there is a new factor to be counted with 
in studying this contrast. ITntil rather recently the variability was largely a mat- 
ter of a highly irregular acculturation level without any precise demarcation 
between old and young. Today there is such a disjunction, a most critical one. 
manifesting itself in adolescent detachment from the rest of the group. 

The historical background is clear and w^ell known. The historical legends 
from pre^Caucasian time, an age of privation and constant fear of raids from the 
hostile tribes of the Plains, speak about a general feeling of dejection and uncer- 
t^iinty. The songs speak of fear and sorrow rather than hope and courage. There 
are no traces of bravery and heroism. Bravery backfires, but vigilance and cau- 
tion pays off. Only a few decades later, with Plains civilization and equestrian 
bison hunting, came the difference between rich and poor, new aspirations for 
wealth in horses and buffalo-hide blankets, something to strive toward, a future 
that held out a promise. The hero of the day was the "horse-taker." the young 
man with enterprise and bravery. The period was short and glorious but was 
uever to be forgotten. It awoke an echo in the wretched cottages on the Reserva- 
tion still to be heard. 

The anticlimax, the ultimate reason for the final despair, is equally clear and 
well known. The present parental generation grew up during the last world war, 



'0 Ar time passes, more confltctH are developing: hivolvinc: disputes betweon Indians renid- 
I a the reBervatlons on the one hand and the non-reaervatlon Indians on the other, 
f^-a most apparent in progressive tribal groups. (Mr, Owl's note.) 
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in part temiioniri] y reiiiovod from the home <'ommiiiiity and never more fully 
able to readjust \vhou back home again; in part constantly dnnking and con- 
stautJy bcia.ij in troubles. These people now want to work and support their chil- 
dren, but they do not know how and do not have the stamina to do it. Sitting: 
about and waiting for employment, the only white people they meet are the social 
welfare workers. 

Contrary to what is often stated in literature and often heard today from 
the Indians themselves, the discipline in child rearing in the past was demand- 
ing and steru. People knew what to ask from their children and how to support 
enculturation. Today parents are lost in despair and do not dare to look their 
children iu tlic eye. Even iu the best cases, they are poorly prepared to advise 
their children iu a rapidly changing world. There are today parents who are 
willing to give their childreu away, and there .are some who have done so. 
Traditionally, children go to the .nother for help. In cases of divorce they 
tend to blame the father. More often than not they soon find that their own 
lielplcss iiituation i- the mother's fault. It might he the mother who left the 
father and married another man. Today the reaction of these children is self- 
destruct ion of some kind, uRinmtely suicide. 

The present high suicide rates on the Ileservatioii cannot be explained as 
eultu rally determined in terms of cultui'ul history. The only historically known 
iii.stitutionali/.ed form of suicide anion;; these Indians is the u'liujithi, the 
Shoshoni ecpiivalent to the Crazy-Dog institution among the Crow. It apparently 
meant very little in the Shoshoni society which ne\'er became thoroughly mil- 
itarized. Xi>r can it lu» sai(l thai these saici<ies nre "never caused by imitation.'' 
In fact they are to a very iiigh degree. S(M'king a nuitual support in lieu of 
](arental guidance tiiese young Indians, most of thcni iu high-sciiool ajic, today 
form iugroiiiis some of whicii quite formally, oven in an almost observant way, 
I'liuctiou as harinngers of death. It has been observed by the Indians tiieuiselves. 
so I have hi^a rd, that increased tension in this sector of the population residting 
in brawls at the gambling places or otiier localities for xmhlic gutherUig is 
notoriously foUowed by suicide attem])ts. 

To what dfgree-— if at all — tliese juvenile ingroups and the tluctuating suicide 
rates are correlative i.s a knotty ])roblem. At tlie time of this writing t)tei*o is 
a noticeable dip in the otherwise upgoing suicide (*nrve. Most of tlu^ leaders in 
the suicide-bound sodalities have recently died by own hand. >Ly ciiief inforniant 
on these matters believes that: recent incidents of young boys being beaten-up 
at the gambling lodges are the forerunner.s of a new suicide wave. 

The dilenuua of these n^telUons Indian youth, frequently raised by grand- 
parents or by uncles and aunts, would presumably Iw b<»st midei-stood as a 
rebellion against two comnuuiities, the Indian one and the white one, a des- 
IWr-rate fight against a double set of values, Indian standard and white standard, 
without having a value system of their own. 

Snugcstions for improved assistance profjrams 

There are many as yet unproved reforms which could, under the present 
system of Indian administration, be immediately introduced. Assistance to the 
Indians for the improvement of housing would gradually reduce appropriations 
for health. Extension of professional social work would have a broad beneticial 
affect. Courses in the specific problems of the Indian child could be included 
in the training of teachers in schools attended by Indian children. Presumptively, 
at the pre??ent juncture much would be gained by reverting such allotted laiid 
which is uot manageable by the present owners back to the tribal estate. 

At present, landless Indinns have and sometimes use the right to sqnnt on 
unoccupied tribal land. To the extent tribal holdings could be consolidated and 
improved, this right eoubl be extended under a fornial program to promote small 
holdings and sites for bousing purposes on inalienable tribal land. But^ since 
the Indians do not own the ne(,'essary agricultural machinery, nor do they beyond 
their very Umlted tribal funds have any individual savings, they would need 
more g*^^erous credit and more teciinical aid and instruct ioa than they now 
have in order to improve their lands. 

Structural changes in the largely obsolete rural economy on the reservation 
could be facilitated by im])roved octnipational mobility and. the development of 
new occupational skills. But since the Indians have no industries of their own, 
this would mean occupation off the reservation, which most of them resent. There 
has been one attempt made by progress ive elements among the Fort Hall Indians 

ERIC 
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at cmitiiiK light iiuliistry on tlu* Uosci'vatloii. A workshop for production of 
trnihTs was establisliod but laclv of credit and technical aid caiused it to fail/^ 

Some enterprising people do leave the reservation, but most of tlieni only tem- 
porarily. At the present tinu», al)out twenty-eight i>er cent of the enrolled Indian 
population of Idaho are not domiciled on the reservations. Quite a few of them 
live in towns near the reservations. Trii)al nienib(»rs who eitlier spontaneously or 
by force of cireunistanees take up residence off the reservation tend to stay 
together and to maintain close contact with the home reservation, to which rhey 
often drifr back. Very few are ready to or dare to leave for good and start a new 
life in the white man's conunnuity. Tliis must i)e done spontaneously without 
enticenu'ut and subvention. The relocation program of the Indian Service ha.s 
luM-oUie as unpopular with th^^ Fovt Hall Indians as was to be exiX'Cted. 

The aims of modern Indian service have been defined as follows : ^'The Indian 
Affairs Otliee acts as the ofiicial guardian of the Indians: The Public Heiilth 
Service promotes their health and physical welfare: directs the Public School, 
the education of Indian children: entrourages their native arts and crafts: 
reclaims their land and deveh)ps the miturnl resources in timber and minerals. 
It pnmiotes their economic developnu^nt both trihally and as individuals througli 
a proL'rnm of proper land use. supervises their funds, adjusts heirship matters, 
and handles all Indian affairs of the gov(M-nnient." (Koyd and Rips, United 
states (torenimcnt PuhUeatlous, 1049. p. 247.) 

Now, one nuiy wonder what the Bureau of Indian Affairs today is doing about 
all this. The promotion of Indian health and physical welfare and the direction 
of the education of Indian children have been transferred to other agencies. 
Despite the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, if such a thing exists, at least as far 
as the Fort TIali Indians are concerned, the only encouragement of their native 
arts and crafts of which I know is limited to local traders and other interested 
private individuals and organizations, and pre-eminently the Idaho Historical 
Society. Apart from this, the promotion of arts and crafts among the Fort 
Hall Indians is entirely in the hands of their own Arts and Crafts Committee. 
The reclamation of Indian lands and the development of natural resources 
on the reservatioi's have remained duties which the Bureau has continued to 
carry on most energetically. It is an often heard opinion that the Bureau 
has done moi^e to improve the landed property of the Indians than to Improve the 
Indians themselves: and yet. the promotion of "economic development both 
tribally and as individuals through a program of proper land use" seems some- 
what behind schedule. 

I was explicitly reminded of this fact by my Shoshoni interpreter some time 
ago, when we drove through a lane dividing white holdings from those of the 
Reservation. On the one side there were fertile fields of beets and alfalfa 
over Which sprinklers sprayed. On the other side, as far as the eye could 
see. the sagebrush grew as exuberantly as could be wished in order to show 
that it was rooted in good soil. With a sigh, the Tvdian pointed to this poignant 
contrast and said: ''Look, there is the white nian's land, and there is our 
land!" 

It would be difhcnlt to deny that the Bureau through the years has remained 
a faithful gimrdian of a poorhonso. It could -[Mn-liaps also be said that although the 
Bureau supervises the funds of the Indians, it has not always succeedinl in mak- 
ing these funds productive. Any statement that the Bureau has ad.lusted heir- 
ship matters sounds most ironic, since it is only too well known that nothing 
has as yet been done to solve the heirship problem despite recent legislative 
attempts. 

Charges of this kind against the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which could go 
on ahnost indelinitely. nni.v nt)t be .iustified. I do not know the range of the 
liureau's powers, but f assume that the ]i\ir'»an is an entirely administrative, 
in no way a legislative institution.^" Hence. Bureau has to follow what the 
law prescribes, and tlie H(dd foriM»s of the Indian Service have in tln^ir turn 
to follow what the Bureau tells tluMU to do. This is not easy. I believe that 
there can he no more dilHcnlt branch of modern administration than the Indian 
Service, I have .><een several Indian agencies at work, and 1 have a great acl- 
miration for llie field workers in tliese oiHces. from tlie suiHM-int.'udent to the last 
clerk. 



1' Finally flro of nnostioiuihh' ()rl}:hi dnstroyod the plant. (Mr. Owl's note.) 
^Advisory would b<? a bottor torm. and raoro bo as timo paRHOH, particularly with trilx-.s 
organized under the provisi(ui of th? Iiuiian Koorgnni/.atioii Act. (.Mr. Owl's note,) 
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At Fort Hall, I liav*» s(Umi roii .sui)t'rinU>iideiit,s coiiio ajj(i All of tlieiu ucn*- 
hanhvorkiijg men of givat ability. For the lasit two in their ranks, 1 feol not only 
gwut uauiirutiou but i»!ao profound gratitmKs From them I have leanieti more 
ahout the contemporary North-Ameriean Indians than from iiny other persons. 
They both had an intimate knowledge and a sincere interest in this vast lield. 
Once there was aineh to be criticized in tin* tield work of the Ottice of Indian 
AlTairs. Today there is, I hi'lieve. no valid reason for such criticism. The fault,, 
if there is une. mast rest at a higher level and rertainly has legislative roots. It 
nniy be found not with the Bnrean itself biifc with its advisors. 

The next to the hist of these advisors wa.s the Brookinj,'.s Fomidation, and the 
last one was the Hoover Connnission. In the recommendations of the latter, less 
pn^fe.s.siona) than those of tiio former, tiie'same unrealistic hoiK»fidness about 
••integration." which charncterized the General Allotment Act, shines through. 
In it ou/rht to have been obvious tluit acculturation in many tribes is slow 

ami of recent date in nmny areas has ^one into reverse, and that assimilation cul- 
turally, socially, and economically will in all probability require methodical and 
siM-M-ialized educational, social, and rej^ulath'e work for several gt'nerutions to 
come. 

However, to ^ive up all 1u>ih's for the idtimate success of the old and venerable 
Office of Indian Affairs may be i>rejuature. IVrsonally. I believe that this c»ffice 
has been the nn>st .successful pronmter of accidturatioJi to be found anywhere in 
the \v<»rul. perhaps with the exception of its CnnaiHan counterpart, from whi .-h 
a j^reat deal could be learned. The educational duty of the Ottice, which today 
is the nu>st essential one. has i»een disclun%'ed for only ninety years. Albeit under 
unite din'erent licojrraphica I and political ( (Uiditions, but under much nujre favor- 
able cultural ones, it took almost four hundred years for the Swedish state to 
include the Laps in the Swedish society tirmly. And yet, the Laps were in cultural 
c(aitact with the Scandinavians for at least two. perhaps three, thousand year.s. 
The Idaho Imliaa.s lirst saw white Americans exactly lfJ3 years ago. The Indians, 
largely thaid^s t<» the Oflico of Indijin Affairs, have done reasonably well an(' par- 
ticularly vo in the liMO's. It is true of late that the Bureau has become a more 
exjKMisive (u-gan than any other institnticni with the .<anu' nmaber of client.s. I'.ut 
if st»ecd is desirable and even required in our day. one has to pay for it. Of neces- 
sity, it is much more expensive to travel by air than to pilgrimage. Considering 
tlie fact that it is i)art of the pay for a continent, an annual iustalhuent of 
.^I70,ai.>7.000 does noc seem oxorbiiaut. With proper management of Indian human 
resources that price would soon drop substautiaiiy. 

Kven if the bureau of Indian Affairs were to Ix? abolished, there must stiU 
be an Indian service and coordimition of this .servi(»e. To (h»]ega(o th^.^ servic<» 
and its local co-ordination to state boards, for example under the t)rovisiiuis of 
the ,Iohnson-<.)'Mnlley- Act, wouhl actually luenn the sa))stitntion for the Federal 
Itureau of a variety of local bureaus whose c(>ndaned activity would certaiidy 
be no less costly to the natioji than the J>^(^sent fiu'ni of FedenU service, Mtid 
presumably, no more expedient. Insteati of being reduced in luimber, personiud 
trained for Indian service would be multiplied. Tht^re is also the coiisidcraiion 
that the Indians themselves would vehemently oppose any ."ucb anrrangemeiif, 
since they would lear tlmt statt^ interests would not i>e eonipatible with their 
own interests. 

One of the leading princii>les in the original Wheeler • Ho wa rd Bill was pro- 
i<»ssionalizatiou of the Indian Service. To some extent this prim-iple characterized 
the Indian Heorganization Act, but it was not allowed the time to show its supe- 
riority. The reeonuuendations of the Hoover Commission did not fav(jr thi.s i)rin- 
ciple inasnuich as the Commission recommended that "iHMiding aeliievements 
of the goal of complete integration, the adnunist ration of social i)r<)grams for the 
Indians sluuUd be progressively trans^f erred to S^tate go ve rumen r." Disregarding 
the obvious fact that state governments, lacking exi)eriouco and a professiomil 
staff, are for the present not competent to handle social programs for the Imlians, 
one nnist shudder at the terriiic burden such a policy, if fully carried out. would 
impose on states and counties with a large Indian population as compared to 
strifes and counties with only a small and already assimilated Indian population. 

However, the Hoover Commission, drawing from the experience of two cru- 
cial det^ades of Indian administratio/i, could rightfully enipnasize the ueetl for 
decentralization and ptmetration into strictly local problems. But the subse- 
quent osUibli.shment of regional ileld djvi.si07i.s was a h a If-m ensure that did not 
reach far enough. It did not strengthen the authority of the superintendeneies. 
How can a sui>erintendent be the best of advisors to Ids clients wiien, before he 
has had the time to become a true exi>ert on their problems, he is removed to 
another reservation where different conditions prevail? 
Q 89^10l~C0— pt. 5 26 
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Thort' is. thoiK the nltoriiative t!iat tln' Dt'partnuMit of tlio Tiitorior rotaiti control 
of the Indian affairs of the <;i>vi'rimuMit — whatt'ver those wouki finally bt» — but 
that the duty of prepnrinij hackward Indian por>nlntions for active citizenship he 
entrusted to an entirely new institution. This would allow for jjreater flexihility 
in deailinp: with local Indinn popnlatious. which differ on the various reservations 
!)oth as to cultural heritable aucl as to pn\'<ent acculturation status. With **flexihil- 
ity" I mean a policy so orj^anized that it won Id ar any given time reflect the con- 
tiuuously changing and sometimes conflicting sentiments in the Indian population 
hut at the same time work toward cultural assimilation by deliberate planning. 
Unless concessions to shifting local opinions were aliowwl for, no spontaneous 
efforts to improvements on the part of the Indian majority could be expected. Un- 
less these efforts were directed with consonance and patience by a competent out- 
side authority in accordance with a program aiming at cultural assimilation, they 
would not be consistent. Such a program must, of course, be educational in the 
broadest sense of the word. 

Without forced removal of Indians from their present settlements the ])oteutial 
earning power of the Tr.dian i>opulation is proportional not only to elementary and 
higher education and vocational training, hut also to occupational opi)ortunity. 
Neither the Federal Government nor the states can build industries for exclusive 
management by Indians. As a transitional measure, before the Indians Iiave he- 
come acTiistomed to participating freely in industrial life, snch industries conld 
be organized in areas with backward Indian populations by co-operative corpora- 
tions aiming at promoting Indian prod action and working with capital provided 
by debenture stock under Federal guarantee. Some such sister organizations conld 
be non -profit, associations. In this eonuwtion. I thiiik of the Scam^linaviun home 
craft associations which in my own native country have made domestic industry 
very i)rednclive under the dinx'tion of the Swedish Society of Arts and Crafts. 
If the Indians i>ersist ir keeping together and making conunon cause, why not let 
themV It would be easier to stinmlate their will to work if they were allowed to 
work together on their own projects with the necessary outside aid than if they' 
have to work together with white men on the white man*s projects . 

Although I am imt in the position to snbstantiate tny general impression that 
the credit organization of the Bnreau of Indian Affairs has been more generous 
to individual Indians of particular choi(?e than to the organized tribes, and 
although I know that there is also evidence of tlie opposite. I have heard only too 
often expressions of distrust in the Indians' ability as organized groups to carry 
out co-operative projects. And yet, this is the way they would work most suc- 
cessfully. What tbey need and cannot provide for and by themselves is manage- 
ment and training in modem cooperative techniques. Wliy not, then, institu- 
tionalize thase essentials beyond the control of a political-minded bureau? The re- 
quest of the Northern Cheyenne in 1959 for a "Fifty Year Unallotment Program" 
is illustrative. I read this moving docnment in "Indian Affairs News letter" of 
the American Indian Fund and the Association on American Indian Affairs. 
(Number 34, November 1959.) What touched me was not the request for tribal 
consolidation of allotted lands, but the appeal to authorities other than the 
Bnreau of Indian Affairs for support: "We also ask the Association on American 
Indian Affairs and the Collecre of Montana to cooperate with us on a program of 
social and economic develop-.nent for the Northern Cheyennes." 

Direction of a program of Indian self-help could not easily be administered by 
a central office alone. A common national plan, unless it allowed for a high de- 
gree of local variation, conld not be applied. Not only diversity of resiources and 
oontrastive geographical conditions bnt, above all, tribal characteristics and .sen- 
timents, to which the Indians are predisposed through their own traditions, make 
the different groups differently biased. No two projects would come out the same 
in the heter-^geneous Indian communities. Even on one and the same reservation, 
it would sometimes be futile to impose a uniform plan. 

Perhaps th« basic reason for the difflcnlty which the area offices meet in at- 
tempting to keep a close eye on local disputes is just that : the ubiquitous contrast 
in sentiment between different subgroupf^ on the reservations. As an example, the 
prolonged strife Ivetween the Miller Creek Paiute and the Shoshoni on the Duck 
Valley Reservation could be mentione<l. The Sho.shoni, who were the first to settle 
this reservation, tend t^ be individualists, every man going his own way, while ii\ 
contrast the Paiute — who were forcefully brought to the Reservation at a late* 
date — tend to keep a tight and closed front and to sacrifice their personal dif- 
ferences to follow their leaders, irrespective of their distaste for the issue at hand. 
To use another example: the Shoshoni at Fort Washakie and the Arapaho at 
Ethete, although sharing a reservation, would not reiulily joint in a common proj- 
^ Gct It seems essential, therefore, that Indian self-help be locally specialized. 
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But loeiil Indian iniliisliU's and thvlv niaiuigoniont, however successfully 
uuiiutaiueil.. \V()uld not supersede conteuiiiorary Judiau aduiiulstratioii. Even 
a l>rief visit to an Indian ugeiu-y would soon convince anybody of this fact. 
The daily drudgery at fiuvh :i place is unbeiievahle. So much happens in the 
course of a shigle day in the various oflii.'cs, tribal as well as goveriunental, 
that if it \yii.< iteuiijcrd it would comprise an extremely long list. People come 
fri)Ui all over the rt'servatit>n with troubles which they cannot Imudle themselves. 
And there is very little ihut most of them can handle by themselves. A person 
might not even he capable of going to town to buy himself a pair of shoes on his 
own. A people, who froni long cultural standing are accustomed to talking over 
every single detail of daily activity face to face with an understanding leader, 
could not continue to (^xist in any orderly way if they suddenly found themselves 
witlunit one. 

Just as the promotion of Indian production vonUi rest in the hands of a private 
organization responsible to the United States Governnunu, so could laud manage- 
ment, social work, and Indian aiuiMMistratiim in general. Since the approach to 
s<jcial problems, tribal diversity uotwithsl:uuling, essentially must be the same 
in all !>ackward Indian eonuiuuiities, it is fairly obvious ' tliat such an orga- 
nization mu.st be a nation-wide insMuuion whatever else it ecu id be. It is also 
«»bvious that the overall control uf Indian service nnist he vested in the Federal 
iJovenunent for the protiM-1 ion i>f imli.ni rights. 

The aduunistrative obligations of the Indi;?' -rvvi'-e ioday arc badly in need 
of clarilicatitui nud gradual local revision by inrenslve eeon(unic-so'cietal re- 
search in those Indian conurunuties which an* lagging behind. A new organiza- 
tion would. th(M*efor(\ conipare with a national research foundation but at the 
same tim<* be responsihU* to tlu' executive i)raiM h for Indian service. It would 
•. nect?.ss;irily l>e more segnuMited along professional lirics than is the present 
Federal Bureau. rreferal)ly. a new organization should not be a governmental 
bureau susceptible to sudden p<diiical turns, but one witli a greater principal 
anrl'ority and Cf>nsistcncy than a politically deternnned institutiou can possibly 
l»e. 

TJie all-inclusive strnctiu c <pf a iww syNreia of Tiidian senMce, then, would b- a 
private, non-protit co:Uederati»pn of specialized local organizations with; an 
ioteirrated rehabilitation jjrograuj Jj^aded by a national boai'd of experts inaler 
the control of the I)ei>artmeut the Interior. 

.>'f/tiic useful rvvi'vt re/crrnrrs 

By far the most comprehensive study of the Fort II all Indians and their reser- 
vation is the report on research done on the Reservation by the University of 
Idaho (Moscow, Idaho) under a Federal contract entitled -Socio-economic 
Analysis of the Fort VuiU Indian Reservation" (contract 1.4-20-()r>0-(Ml) . The 
projiK.'t was tinanced by the Bureati of Indian Affairs. Tlu» study was made* by 
several members of the faculty of the University under the direction of Profes- 
sor Xoruum Nybroten, College of Rusiness Administration. The result was pres- 
ente<l in 1061 in various reiK)rts by the Idaho Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, University of Idaho. Moscow, Idaho, notably in the following four: 
H. C. riarmsworth and X. Xybroten, 'aiunum Resources. Relations, and Problems 
pa the Fort Hall Indian Reservation"; \. Xybroten and R. H. Farmer, "Credit, 
Finance and Business Relationships Affwting the Fort flail Indian Reserva- 
tion" ; R. .M. Berry, *'15ducating the People on the Fort Hall Reservation" ; K. 
Lindeborg, ' Kcoiomic Analysi.^ of Minimum-Size Farms for Various Ix'vels 
of Income on thr Fort Hall Indian Reservation." The fmal comprehensive re- 
l>ort was published as the Idaho Bureau of Business and Fx'onomic Research 
Hej>ort Xo, 9 under the title -Economy and Conditions of the Fort Hall Indian 
Reservation," (Hlited by Xorman Xybroten (Moscow, Idaho, lOG-i). 

A formal discussioa of the topi(,'.- "Federal Indian Policy and the Fort Hall 
Indians." by Sally Jean Laid law, was published as Occasional Papers of the 
/(Ifiho >it(ita CnJJroc Mu.Hcuni, \und>er :^ (Pm-atellOy Idaho. IfWO). 

Some material concerning the present conditions of the Fort Hall Indians 
can be gleaned from Health Services for American Indians. Public Health Service 
Publication. Xo. n.'U (i:. S. Coverument Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1057). 

.V grK)d study with pn)fcssi()nal aspe^'ts of the health conditions of the Fort 
Hall Indians is l.ouis (J. Hush. --Medicine at an American Indian Reservation." 
The ./onrnal of Pedintrirx. Vol. ry'^. lO.IS. 

♦T}n» two most detailed <tu<lics r/f th(» Fort Hall sittiation have not .vet reached 
print. Thus, firstly, there is --Tlu' I'ort Hall Story." n report prepared by the Fort 
Hall Business Council and i»r(\-:ented to the Inrlian AlTairs Subcommittee of the 
Conunittee on Interior and Insular Affairs when conducting Hearings at Port 
^ Mall in l!)r»». "The Fort Hall Story" was edited and in part written by Dr 
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Jo.seph A. Henrst. U liMs hm\ a UiiiUfd local distributicui in mi iiieogra plied form 
but is a va)iial)lt? soiirco of iiiformation. "The Fart Hall Story'* is ]>r(\seiitly under 
revision Uy Dr. Hearst. Orijjinaliy. a coaimentary oi; "The Fort Hall Story' by 
SuiK^rinteiulent Frell M, Owl was iiu'luded iu the published Heariii)K:s. 

Secondly, there is a manuscript of great interei?t whieU is* knowu to very few 
jH^rson.s even thouj;h it is a public doeutiient of iuuK)rtanc'e. This is the report by 
^Irs. Mary Lou Skiuuer- to the L'nitod States IMiblie Health HiTViee on her 
research work at Fort Hall in It)5t>-11K)1. Mrs. Skiinu'r was one of .three health 
educators assij^iied to explore the present healtli practices of the Inidans on 
three reservations (Fort Hall, Wind IliV(»r, and Uintali-Ouray ) . Mrs. ??kinner's 
rejiort was filed as a tyi>e\vritten manuscript in a few copies on Auj^ust 7, lOlJ.l, 
with ^(i- Department of Health, lOducation, ami Welfare, Ke^Monal Office, rublic 
HeiHth Service, 50 Seventh Street, N.F.. Atlanta, Geor^■ia. The main copy of this 
nuuSjUs(juiJt is today kept by Mr. Francis Heierson, Health Educator, the T.S. 
IndiaTu St»rvice Area Office iu Portland, Oregon. One of the foAA' additional copies 
iu existence is iu my own possession. For some odd reason, this informative and 
tliouj;htful work has never bt'en published or re<'eived the reco^rnitiou it deserves. 
The manuscript comprises 109 payees jilus appeudi(H^s '',55 pp.) and 2 .plates. It 
contains a detailed educational analysis, discussion of health prol)lems at Fort 
Hall in reports on Indian practices related to health and medical care 

and on the attitude of the Indians to modern health prognuus. 

Finaliy, there are for two neighbor reservations (and representative for the 
area iu general) two reliable studies on a statistical foundation of Indian 
acculturation, education, occupation arul employiiieiit, "We Need To Be Shown,'' 
a Study of the Talents, W'ork Potentials ami Aspirations of the Pyramid Lake 
Indians, i>y William Gonibcrg and .Toy L(daud for the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and ^'Couttict and Sehi.sju in Xez IVu-ce Acculturation," a Study of 
Kelii^ion and Politics, by Deward E. Walker, Jr. (AVashin^^ton State University 
Press, lOtW). 



FiNAr, UreoKT to tiik Offick Of Juvenile Delinquent-^ ano Youtit 
i u-:>-KfAieMKNT, OF:eARTMENT OF Hfalth, EnucATioy. AN/) Welfake 



This reiK)rt contains confidential information. Names have been changed in 
an effort to protect participants, comnnniity groups, school, s and agencies. 



This report, jirepared for the OlFic: of Juvenile Delinquency, and YoutlJ Oevel- 
opujent. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, is the final report of 
Pilot Project Xo. ()0221 — A Trainin,[^ Program to Effect Chan^'e in Institu- 
tionalized Xon-Reservation Indian YoMth. It represents the tindiufjs of rescanrh- 
ers and Bureau of Indian Affairs P- onnel relative to conditions in Bureau of 
Indian Affairs Boarding Schools as they relate -to the proposed goals an<l objec- 
tives which are found in the Introduction. 

This rei)ort covers the i)erlod Juiie 27, 1966, through June 20, 1967. 

The included data has been amassed in several ways, e.g. video tapes, audio 
tapes. iH^r.sonal interviews, consultants' reports^ and discussion and consensus 
among staff. 

The Ijehaviors timt the project staff has attempted to identify and around 
V. McU they have struggled with the youth and adults were the essence of a 
campus curri<-alum which was designed long ago to provide a home away frcm 
home for In<lian Youth in grades one through twelve. Project staff involvemen* 
retItH:te<l their efforts to help Bureau of Indian Affairs Personnel determine 
AVhere some of the strengths and weaknesses are in the existing structure and 
svstem. 

O je of the things which the project attempted to do is to identify many of the 
• 1 (^"vior patterns, many of the difficulties that people, as a result of everyday liv- 
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UifH, eucoftnter and attempt to deal with* The straggle around the attempt to 
Identify and the struggle arpund resolving difficulties are attempts tp^nable the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to point to certain sets of factors which wifl enable them 
to take a look at the existing structure or systems of operation and identify 
ceiitain things which peopje were doing and to extimine more closely th^ needs 
of youth and staff. 

The project 8taff has functioned in each of the schools within the existing struc- 
ture of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and ha& made no attempt to restructure 
existing rules and r^ulatlona in order to function. Interaction l^tween staff and 
Kchool personnel wad conducted within the bounds and limitations which area 
office iie.rsonnel of the Bureau of Indian Affairs explained to project staff When 
the pix>ject mored onto the campuses of the participating schools. Witliin these 
coiitini'M the project Ms attempted to Identify In its own way the difficulties and 
kiebavlors which exist at the schools so that the project can provide the kind' of 
Mielp to the Bureau of Indian Affairs wbl(^ will enable them to create an 
ntmospbesre In the participating schools which Is more effective In the develop- 
' iiieiit of youth and staff who resid^nd work there! 

The role of project staff then was to get dissimilar groups, e.g., youth-adults, 
donnitory staff- teachers^ together and, through Interaction, att^pt to resolve 
some of the areas of mutual concern. The function of project staff w6s to attempt 
tcp ut't the youth and adultH to understand what interaction with others consists 
uf in terms of the speoiflc commitment which they made, to Identify those commit- 
iiuMitH. and relate them to their l)ehnviors. The purpose of this was to see if this 
prcKCilun* for dealing with probleuLs is effective in creating change in behavior 
and attitudes of th^nputh and aduitL< in the schools. 

INTROntClION 

The jfemiination of this program ia the result of the efforts of many- Individuals 
oviT a long i)erl<Kl of time to arouse the interest of tlieir coliea^es, as well iis 
the public, about the changes wbi<'h are neiesKory in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Boanlint; Schools. Bureau of Indian Affairs officials in the Central Office in 
Wasbin^rton. D.C. and Kihicational Si>ecialists working with Social Service 
\vork<«rs representinji the Area Office of tiie Bureau of Indian Affairs initiated 
efforts to collaborate with the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Develop- 
ment, a branch of Jlealth, Education, and Welfare, and Southeastern States 
College in Durante Oklahoma, In order to deiu with some of the problems apparent 
in the Ijoaniing schools as they affected the youth residing there. The resultant 
effort.s led to a proposal suluulttetl In April, 1966, by Southeastern State Collie to 
institute a training program for youth and adults to effect a change In iostltu- 
tionallzei) non-resersation Indian Youth. The training program was to cover the 
(MTiod of tinje from June 27. 15)6t5. to June 26, 1967. 

The. jnirpf^se of the program was to dewlop within participating trainee 
|i«-rsi»!m»») an int»*rdlscipllnary approach ti) youth development whereby Institu- 
ttonalixefl Indian children can acquire the values and attitudes requisite to 
i n]AnK suctvssfully with problems of social adjustment. Implicitly, Ttw? program 
was to evolve an atiffoHphere which would provide an opportunity for Change hi 
t\w fuju tional philosophy of the participating iiistitutlons and to thereby enable 
IK»iP*omjel to facilitate program implementation. Also, the program was to provide 
th»' oii|w)rttinlty for transferriiiir the training experiences of a summer training 
jTofrrarn into an lntefi:ral part of an academic year progam by all trainees in 
- thi> iMirtlcliHiting s<*hool. 

Tho s< h<M>lH parficipjitlng in the procrram werf* tf*elected on the basis of being 
n prt-s^'htafive of boarding :iclu)ols thron.uhont the Bnreati of Indian Affairs. They 
\\**rr seliTte^I by the Area Offlf-e of the Bim^aii of Indian Affairs becau.se they rep- 
rcH-nt diffen^nt kinds of hoarding S4-hool situations, e.g. Big Heart Indian School 
ar Hi;; Ilioirt, Ok I a bom n presents grades one through twelve, is coeducational, 
add yonth attezid publir sch^mls ; Goodwill Irullan School at Goodwill, Oklahoma 
n'prcs**nrs gnnlcs one t)»rou>rh eight, i.s cmHlucational. and the s^'hool is located on 
th«* campus; Wahlnl Indian School at Wahiid. Oklahoma represents grades one 
through twelve, houses girls only, and youth attend puldic schools. Also the rep- 
rfS4*nialives from'ihe Bureau of Indian Affairs Are^a Offl<'efelt the program would 
have mnn» chancp fif? success in these schools since they had been adjudged 
leaders in many areas'and werk? staffed with personnel more receptive to liew Ideas 
and change, 

Tlie hierarchy which exists within the«e institutions and their relationship to 
liureau of Indian Affairs Area Office and the Central Office of the Bureau 
l-pvT^ dian Affairs In Waahlngton, D.C., fs not easily discernible but appear to be 
tl\ljL>f Included diagram indicates. Social Service Area is not repreg|nted on the 
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iiu'ludod tiiftKi'uiii lH.'ciiur<o its rol*; in reljition to tho schools iiiid youth has not 
biH^u iin(Versj^>o4JLij- tlie project. Their i>osition rehitivr to youth and canipiis staff 
is unknown iu term.s ol! school structure. 

The sis weeks siinnner training program with wLich this proj^'ct hegan was 
made to coincide with f\n existing giudance program vhieh is carried on ann\ially 
under the auspices of i^oiitheustern State College and developed by Bureau ol! 
Indian Affairt^ personnel from tho Area Oitjce. 

The attachment of the program to an existing guidance program way due 
to the late funding of the i I'Ogram and the unavailability of desired consultants. 
BcK.-aiis«» of pressures of lime and a desire to begin the pro^^ram. an attempt was 
m^de to take advantage of an existing structure during the month of July, The 
'll^>i>roaeh used was a IraditioinU guidance approach to df'alij)g >vith the pi-oblenus 
of youth which was later found to be inadequate in ternm of implementing the 
goals and objectives of the proi4ram which ar" as^foUows : 

OcniTul 

1. To dc'velop in trainee iKn*sonnel t!ie feeling rhat each student can be ac- 
cepted as he is ar l de^uonstrate that he really cares what hapi>ens to the child. 

2. To help ea('h student to see where his prosent activities an^ leadi»>g 'him. to 
arouse in him tluj desire to set goals for hiruseU't and to encourage iiim to achieve 
them, 

;>. To enahU' stafC nu'mbers to copo witL insdtutional problems which at one 
time thi\v would have avf)idcd, 

4. To permit institutional iii^'sonncl tu Im- nmre lleAiblr in tiu* sni^pori of th" 
j'f)lc of youtl) interact ing ^vit )i tlx' cojjj niiinj ty, 

~K To permit government a I st niclures of yoin ii to ra ki' ] tLM f \\ it Iiin tlu'i r' tcsikm-- 
tive institutions. 

For frai)irc .-tialj 

1. To provide interdisc ipiimiry and interagenry orientation for workers with 
the disadvantaged, institutionalized In<liau cbildn n in eastern OUlah(>nm, 

U. To create an umlerstanding of tt'o hasic (lirniMi>oiis ol' orgtiuixation {»ro(e- 
dures, nu'tiiods. motivations, anel learning experiences Avhioli :ii<' u]}i»ropri;iie to 
each of the trainees. 

8. 'Vii train staff, an(t instructional aides rd' Indinn agt-ncirs iu iue{li<pds of 
lU'esenting eonquMisatory oducalion forilic dis;idv;nd:i;^"ed wiili i la ri icidu r refor- 
enue to communicative skills in areas of instructi(ni. lii*;ilili. and f)hysi( iil Jitnc,*^.^. 
and n^six>usihilitie^ of eitizenship. 

■1. 'J\> ai<l the trainees in id<'nrifyiJiu tho eve;iti\'e ahilitos. interests. ;uid nee{N 
of disadvantaged cluldren. 

n. U'o help the trainees ev(dve L'oals for <-hildreii \vln('li ari' real isi ic "i ii lenn'< 
of individual iwitential. utn-d. and intf-rest. 

tl To detine the role of the trainee as it, relates to the total lu-ograni of aid 
for the (ndian yontli. 

7. To help trainees ])lan togetln^r ereati\-e tMlm-alion jnid euljnral expericni-es 
whieh will raise tln^ asi>ir!i t if>rja 1 It^vel of the children wliereb^' they may imj>rove 
their .<el('-h2)age. 

s. Enable train(>es to rci'ogiiixc ;ind evaluate power stnn-fnre^- of th{' coninuniity 
of \'(iat}i and ^ i c^pe with it. 

I' ft)- ynufft a.^.'<\st<int>i 

1. To develop h-a{h^rs]up i| nalit ie wif teena lo- \ ont !' 

2. To de\-eh»p ihe self corirepr oi' the yoiitii a>-;is|an(s, in older to enhance his 
state of mental health. 

0. 1o give ihe^youth Mssistants {he opivortunity for mental, pliysical. enudirnnil. 
and nn)ral growth thrftiigh af-tivifies involving Ore fn-iitinL^l'mix t/f ra<'int groups 
to the end thtit they inuy <'<nnp(^te siu'c^-ssfully an<l licconic realistically awar^' 
of the world around them. 

■1. To provide^ the (ipiH)rt unity for the youtii assi>tiints to i»artici[»ale in srh^^d 
activities. deunx.Tatic governii?oiit. and fommuniTy association in (irdcr that they* 
nniy bewme < onstru( tivo eitizens for theit school, coirnnunity. state and nation. 

Although the onsning ol)jecn>-es are not. the immediate goal of this training 
progrnih. u)Limately this i)rogram will provide in.<titut ienaliz(Ml Indian <ditldv»-Ai in 
the lower [)rinuiry grade with the following: : 

1. iM'velop child's self-{x^rcefttif)iv'in order to promote emolioaal growth. 

V 2. r>evelop a sense of iuvolvenU'Ut in foder that understan ling <-ari take pl;n-e. 

;i. Develop pride in cultural lieriia<::'. 
O To reduce the traumatic orTect of fandlial separation. 
> l/^To provide inuuediate ori(^rit.'ifi(jri to new en vironmen!:. 
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As a reHuU of coiiMUltations with the funding agency and coiisultants, the sixth 
week oMhe training program took on new dimensions and direction. It changed 
from « tratUtional guidance approach to, a group approach, no', in terras r^f therapy 
hnt in terms of group organization and igroup direction bro^ight al>out as a result 
of the trainee^ own efforts, efforts of project staff, and consultants to work as 
a group on problems and issues which tx)ncemed them. This approach became 
most fniitful for achieving the goals and objectives of the program. 

The Inst week of the program, which was held at Big Heart School, was 
an emotionally charged one for the trainees (youth and adults )« Bureau of Indian 
Aflftlrs, Central Office Personnel, and Area Office representativest project staff, 
and consultants. Confrontations took place betwc.m staff and youth on issues, 
e.g. running away, drinking, etc. ./nleh created what tralnev»s felt were very 
threatening situations/ 

For example, in group meetings Involving all trainees, staff talked with 
consultants about drinking In terms of **Wlmt would you do about a youth 
who drinks? — not that we have this problem but we would like to know." 
Adult trainees used this approach with other i.ssues and only seemed com- 
fortable while talking about them in the abstract. 

As a result of viewing the sixth week oil the training program and the revela- 
tions that were made, personnel from the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the 
Central Office in Washington and Area Office gave their endorsement to the 
program and of the proposed vehicle. I.e. student government, for introducing 
change in the life experience of the youth as well as adults at the participating 
schools — change in a dramatically different way so that student government 
was not to be a tool of administration but youth could become involved In 
ways that they wnnt by cooperatively working with adult staff In making, 
decisions and dealing with problems on the campu8t>s. In effect the youth could 
do the kinds of things^ey felt they wanted to do for the institutions. 
• The endorsement of the program by the Bureau of Indian Affairs was in 
terms of following through with previous commitments tnade when asking for 
this type of program wKch was In the form of supporting the changes which 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs felt were necessary. 

Their commitment at the en.i of the summer t mining was for a Bureau of 
Indian Affairs Area Office education* representative to work with the project 
staff and with personnel at the schools full time for a period of three months 
In order to orient the staff and youth about the goals and objectives of the 
program and to assist in whatever ways were necessary to implement those 
goals an& objectives at the schoM. The social service branch at the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs Area Office alsc committed a social worker to work with the 
Youth Development Program at the schools. 

The implementation of the program began when the project staff entered 
the schools prior to the academic yenr, For example, at Goodwill Indian School, 
project staff participated In a one-week workshop to help orient staff members 
who had not attended the summer training program, he Bureau of Ijidlan 
Affairs Area Office (Education and Social Service areas) saw this orientation 
as a need of Goodwill Indian School, since only a small number of their staff 
and none of their youth had attended the summer training program. 



Tr is sinuitcd on the edge of town but within walking distance of the .schools 
and business district. The campus consists? of an office building, two doriid- 
torit's. a g>'ni. nnd employees* bousing for a small iMiftlon of the stnff. All of the 
buildings w<Te constructed several ycnrs ago with the exception of the office, 
whifh is a nuKlern brick building const met ed more recently. 

(Uii- dorinittjrv is a two story wo<xlt*n structure with the upikt f\oor housing 
older girls, liigh school age. This floor consists of a TV-stndy nn^m equipiied with 
t>evi*n\l cUuirs. n table, a newapaper-lK>ok rack, and a TV, all neatly arranged; 
thne bedrooms, which house approximately twenty girls. e<|ulpi)ed with bunk 
hviU wnll lockers, dressing tables, etc., seem rather crowded but ade<|uate: p 
luitb. ami a small office with a de^k and chairs. Downstairs is the kitchen, rather 
<.ld Uut very cleau. niul u dining hall, with several tables where meals are served 
family style. 



Description of Schools 
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The other dormitory, which hou«t*s younger girls, is also an older type wooden 
structure divided into four parts by two huUways. Three of these sections are 
primarily bedrooms with several bunk beds, wall loc*kers, etc. and tbe fourth 
Iti a TV-study -play room. The halls are lined with art work typical of grade 
school youth. 

The gym is made of stone or brick construction with the basketball court 
crowded by walls and bleachers. 

The otfice is a relatively new brick building with several rooms e<jui|>ped with 
desks, chairs, etc. One room is used part-tinie by a nurse who visits once a week. 
The interior and furnishings are very neat, efficient* and modern. 

The town of AVuhlnl is a small ninil community of laOO to 2000 population. 
Activities for youth include : one tlieater and the usual school activities, etc. 
Since the dormitory at Wahini is located within walking distance of the schools 
the students are not furnished transp(»rtation. This does allow^ them some free- 
dom to visit witli town youth after school hours. However, there are strict -ules 
refpiiring the yteujth to be back on campus by a certain time after school is o\it. 

The staff constHts of the principal, a clerk, two night attendants, two dining 
room persoimel, iitstructional alders, and maintenance men. Their mles, work 
hours, and background correspond with staff of the same position at Big Heart 
and Goodwill Indian Schools. 

There are approximately fifty girls in grades one through twelve at Wahini 
Imlian School, The social backgroiuul and rea^^ons for enrollment are the same 
as for Hig Heart Indian School and GtHxlwill Indian School. 

CAIIPCS. COMMUNITY, STAFF, AND VOITII OF GOODWILL INDIAN SCMOOI. 

Go'^Uwill Indian 8^^)01, a coeducational, self<'ontaiuc<l academic and dormi- 
tory situation wliicli schools and houses approximately 2(M) boys and giris rej)rc- 
sentiug grades one thrungti eiglit, is located in (Jklahonia near the small rxitnl 
eommunity of Goodwill, which has a ]K)])i)iation of approximately 2(M) people, it 
bank, grocery store, snnill cafe, post otlice. tire station, two service stations, three 
churches, a little canily stn^e, and a scliodi building. Tlie surroun<iiag c<uintry- 
side is made up of mountainous terrain covered witii a variety ot trw.s with Utile 
vaUeys in between. Smalt* farms are scattered through the valleys witli farm- 
houses built on thii hillsides. 

The uufeiK-tHl campus (iiHulwill Indian School is locat^nl ou a hilltoi) with 
the school building situated nt the liighest-^e-^fl. This bnildmg serves as a surr-^if - 
hub in relation to otJier campus structures. To the east of ihe .schot>Lbuihiing is 
located the cafeteria, a large white woodT^i building with Jooms ui)stairs where 
some employees live and where guests stay while visiting tPu? campus. Ou to the 
east of tlie cafeteria is a basketball court, the administnij/on building, and the 
home of the superintendent. 

i>n the north side of the hill is located the hoys' dormitory, the home ecoaomic-s 
building, the disi>ensary, tlie hoys* play area, football tieltl. iiiul^ sevcrjil uld hut 
neatly keiit white frame houses which h(»us** ernployties of the schi>ol. 

i'lie boys' d(»rmitnry is a very Inrge tirick building <l!vided int<» fJiree units with 
eacJi unit having rooms for the Uiys. a livin*' room containing a color T\*, aEul 
a study nNun wliich can be "los- 1 off fnun the remling room wliilc youth are 
stuilying. Each of ilie three units also has showers and toiler f:icilitics. 'J'here are 
laundry roonis in the basement, a re<'reation room with i»iug ponn tal)le.«4 which 
is uiied also for meetings, and a barber shop where nn instrnctiornU aide gives 
hair cuts to the boys. 

In the dorndtories youth arc nssigned normally thrt»e or four to a room. bn^_ 
in a few larger rooms the number could W five tf) a nK)m, This len(lsTlu'~aT»prirr' 
ance of overcrowiledness and seems to «IYord Httle opi)ortunity for privacy or 
indlvidunli^*. The dormitories are divided into units and the youth are assigneil 
to units aecordiiig to age and/or grade. Knch unit has a s*»paP3ite living r(»om with 
color television set. sho^ver and rest roian fjicllities. and a study area. These 
units meet separately to plan activities and deal with problems in their own areas 
and (m an individual basis. 

On th«» s^uth side of the hill is located the girls' dornuj(»ry. wlii<'h is also divided 
Into units ^'Ith sleeping roouis for girls, living room, television rmmi. Inundry 
room, recreation room, etc. This building is «lrftost identical to the Ikjvs* LUnnii- 
tory. The girls' play area is litnued lately behind the dorudtory. The small \u>\'s 
in grades one, two, and three are also IiouswkI In this dormitory and their play 
aij*a i.s on the,opiK>site side of the building frcmi the girls' ur&i, South of the dorm 
O Jier while frame houses for eniployi»es. 
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The \vl»iti' rrnint* lioiut* iM-t iicmru's ImiUlin^ (!ontiuns an aparlruent wlien^ one 
of rli(.' ti'JU'hers lives, a lar^:e room used for uioi'tiii^s. and si'v^M-al ranixos for 
i:oi)kin;i, vofn}i;eratora, and t'oukins; iitiMisils. This (Minipnirni. has not hcra "'ised 
for soiuf time .since rlio ciirrhMiluin at tht^ school (loos not include Imnr- economics. 

To the west of tho school buiJdiaj: are situated the barns ami a feacLMi area 
■for the varioii.s farm animals, erj;. »ttle. mules, etc. Youth \\ ho i^articipate in 
4-11 are aUnwrd lit liuve sliei'p. pi.i^s, <n' calves for ))rojcc(s. Tin* juaintenance 
shops are located on the north side of the school building. 

Tlie school biiihlinji; is a lle^v iuodcrii [iricic strui-ture with an extensive 
library and an atlaclu^rr albput posr room v* which class meetiaj^s. plays. 
scmliMes, athletic eve] its. moVi(,»s. and otlier s cial activities are held. The scho(»l 
biiildinf? appears to be well ruaintaiaed and "ready Cor inspection" at any time. 
Everything seems in order for visitinj^ Hurean of Indian Affairs persomiel 
or others via) mi.::lif visit tlm school. Aromul the school luuldinji; and the adminis- 
tration buildias the ^rnss is kept triiinned. i>nt luis been allowed to i^row tall 
in some of the play areas atid around the ilorinitories. Flower beds often are 
covered with tall grass and weeds. 

In contrast to the school bnildii^^. the d<u'n\itories a])i>ear ti) be Icsj^ muintiiineA, 
with the walls in souie of the ro-..ms in need of paint, windows and screens in 
need of repair, and some damage to ceilings in the older boys* unit. 

Its geographical location contributes to the jiictarc of (Goodwill Indian Sebof)! 
as being a small isolated conununity. Most of " the activitie.s. i.e. parties, oMn-ies. 
play activities, are held on the campus and particiixition is usually limited to 
tlie youth at tlu» school. Oica.sional trii)s are organized for the yontli. i.e. a tour 
f>f the counti'yside nini nearby c(annniaities, nnisenins, i^tc. Activilies sm-h as 
atldetic eveins ( fivftljail. basketball t are schcdnled with nearby sctionls as \v(dl 
'..as 4-H activities, which i>rovide some of the youth an opportunity to as.sociate 
In a liniiteil way with yonth from the communities, They ar(^ transi)orted by 
bus to the activity and returned to the campus immediately at the rf)nclnsion of 
tlic activity, with little or no time to comnninicate with each otlier after or 
during the game or activity, Wlien otlier youth who are not participating are 
allou'f^d to attend the athletic (M'cnts. these youth ti»nd to stay together in a 
large grouj) or in smaller groups and interact for the most part among them- 
selves. Conununication \^'ith town youth appears to be almost non-existent. 

The same thing v>ccurs when y{)uth from the conuunnity come to 'he campus — 
fhcy leave innni^diately following the activity and have no time to relate with 
youth on the campus. Occasionally the church offers some ]>rograms in whicli 
youth from the Iiniian School cr)ul<l pjirticirvUe. Xot many of them dt). S(une 
nf the yonth from the Indisiu S^f-hool are allowed to attend athletic '-ents Jft 
ri)e iaibli(^ sclu)ol. T'.simlly it is tlu' older boys who are allowed to attt'ud. (^ther 
than these things, no activities are available in Oood^'^•iU, OUlahonm. in wliich 
yi>uth from iIh^ boarding school can i^articifjatt'. A tiehl day is held j)ncc a 
year at (Goodwill Inilian School in which yonlh from sr'liools in nearby com- 
nininiies c(»mi' <o (h(^ caitipus to particli)nte In athletic cfimjictitifin. (softljall. 
track): yo\Uh li-om Ooo(l\^'il! Indian Srhool and the ^'isiting sc'hcois have an 
opiHirtuiiiry to internnngle and associate during the day. These attempts to 
])n>vi<le rerrt»ati(>nal activities on the camrais miiuinally provide the opj)Or- 
nniirics for >oi-i<il interact ion foi* t he ilevelihpiut-nt of the Indian youth. 

A typical day for the youth at Goodwill Indirui J^chool runs sintilar to tlie 
following with sonn^ variances due to differences in details, catiiig times, involve- 
ment in class nct;v:*!"s, etc. 

■ O-.OO .\.M. Arise 
0 :ao i5r(^ukfast 
(*)-.:U) A.M — S:30 A.M. Clean rooms, details, dressing fot- schoul. etc. 
.s:(>() A.M.— 12:00 P.M. Classes 
ri:UO V.^'. - 1:00 P.M. I^uneh 
1:00 P..M.— P.M. Chis.ses 

:\ :'M} P.M. — r>::>>0 P.M. Details, cai ing for projects, recreation 

o ::^0 P.M.— G;00 P.M, Dinn(>r 

Study period: school activities such a.s ball gam(^s, 
f^and pra<*rice, j>]ays, dances; nK)vies on campe.s ; 
meetings; datices dU campus; pt^rsonal fivgic^ie; etc. 

ttiOO P.M. —10:00 P.M. lied 

There .'^eems to be littb' or lio i-oniriiunication among units or depart nuMits re- 
garding i^launing nf activities, or problems concennnR the y(Mith This sometimes 
results in activities Iteing < aiH elied hceau-c of cimtiicts, or youth being ininlshed 
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more than once for misbehavior, i,e. youth made to stay after school for mis- 
behavior, then later restricted from activities in the dormitory for this same act 
This concept of reward and punishment on the campus does not appear to reflect 
the goels or the regulations set forth by th^ Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The boarding schiDol staff is almost entirely Indiah, with the median age in 
the forties ; many of them have attended J>oarding schools or have spent ail or 
most of their working lives in boarding schools. Their approach to dealing witli 
youth, whatever it may be, appears to be based on this background. 

The staff at Gkx>dwill Indian School consists of a superintendent, a boys' 
advisor, a girls' advisor, an academic head, a head of maintenance, a dining room 
supervisor, and a nurse who is provided J>y a separate agency. The dormitory 
staffs who are responaible to the boys' advisor or the girls* advisor consists of 
three men and nine women. There are eleven teachers who teach grades one 
through eight and are re^nslble to the academic head. Four people work in the 
dining room and six in the maintenance department. Three others work in the 
administrative offices. The total staff then at Goodwill. Indian School consists 
of 43 persons. In addition there are approximately eight more i)ersonnel who are 
associated with the academic portion ot the campus by virtue of T'Ue I monies 
of the Elementary tuid Secondary Education Act. The hours of work for domitory 
ixrrsonnel are staggered with a typical day running from 7 A.M. to 9 A.M. and 
3 :30 P.M. to 9 P.M. The office and maintenance personnel are scheduled 8 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. five days per week. The lunch room personnel are on a split schedule 
to handle three meals per day and clean up of the dining room. The night at- 
tendiiuts are .scheduled from 9 :3D P.M. to 6:30 A.M. Teaching staff are scheduled 
tv report to the school at 8 A.M. and their day ends at 4 :30 P.M. each week day. 

The domitory staff define their role as substitute parents but appear to have 
diOiculty In identifying what their responsibilities are in that role. There is 
prevalent among staff a sensitivity to public criticism and 'tendency to turn on 
thi> students when trouble arises. The sensitivity is exhibited in some staff by 
th(?lr constant reminder to the youth that they are Indian and their behavior 
should Jt)e twice as gol>d as any one else's, and by other staff members who become 
very aipset when they feel that a youth's behavior is such that it reflects on the 
.school or Indian j)Oople. 

This constant pushing to be better tlian others may have a debilitating effect 
upon the Indian youth imd places pressures on thorn which they may And diffi- 
i.ult tfi ro\w with and. with no ulteniative to being the best, may find lack of suc- 
cess intolonihle. If t!u' Iiiilian youth must he ''twice ns good as any other youth," 
tlii'u he limy assume that ho is iwirv as l)a(l as other youth and might react with 
passivity or rebel in socially inidesirable waysj— -such as "acting up" in class, 
ruiiuin.:: away. siiilMn.ir. i»tc. 

The aeadeiiiic staff are certified teachers with rnllego dcj^recs. Some of the 
f»fhc-f staff iiiejiibGrs niv attempting to achieve .some kind of /)ost high ."-chool edu- 
i^;\\Uyn and many of thi'in havo attondi^d .miidance workshops si)onsoi**d by the 
Murean ot* Indian Affairs. Even tltoii^h varyinjx decrees of trahiiug are iTCvaleut 
anuinu dnriaitofy luid afacU'Mii(> staff there apiH'ars tn he little* differencr in their 
attitude- toward yoiitli lual llieir ai>proaoh to di-aling: with prohlems involving the 
yuiith, 

"Ahout W/r of tlic Indian youth whn attend scliool in the state are housed in 
Bnnsiii of Indian Affairs hoarding sdiools. The remaining 90% attend public 
s<'lioo!s,'* Ah(nu 20() voutli rcsidf at Cloodwill Indian Sf-hool and range in age from 
six years to l{\ years of age. TOey attLMid cla.^s in. grades one through eight. The 
yontli arc for tlfc most part from Oklahoma, with sonic students from reservations 
in Mississippi, In anXvr for youth to be enrolled at Ooodwill Indian School they 
iiinst prov(» otu> f ^th ^ndian heritage. 

The (»nrolI'ri : ^ these hoarding schools is based mostly on "parent 

iiujitations,'' atusfactory iiOniti; back\'/ard parents who isolate 

tli(»!usclves fro.-, .lu -..-.m .ity : drinJang and delUniuent behavior of the parents ; 
parents unprepared for the responsibilities of child rearing; and unwed parents' 
who can't provide a .stahle living arrangement. All of tliese situations tend to 
create si^vere i»mot tonal prol>lems in children." 

"Many of these 3'onth have been truants in public schools and have exhibited 
predelinquent behavior that makes a controlled school environment necessary. 
• They have problems with which local school systems cannot cope. They come 
from prohlem homes and problem communities and bring their problems with 
^ them.y n . ' 

"Sijfme of the youth come from homes where English is not spoken or is spoken 
" S5econd language. Very few of them come from homes where reading is a 
^y^-ml activity^ and parents have no real understanding or interest in education. 
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Many I'hiUlrcn from tlifst- kinds oi' lioiiu-s linvo \oiy limited Km.l^HsIi vocahiilarios 
and .^^'acrallo^- hu-k ability in w rittcMi or oral KiiKlish." 

Tlii'st' youth have l)een referred to as "sdcially maladjusted" l)oc'aus{' of social 
prohh'uis in ttieii- homes. "Many of the antisocial behaviors (»xhibited by those 
youtli are: ninniuK away; snimn^^: hostility; drinking;; and a defeated attitude, 
on<» that indicates a poor self ima^e.'' 

'Phis de.scriptitiM of youth at (ioodwill Indian School does not iauhuh' individual 
profiles (as in the (lescrii)tion of youth at lii^' Heart Indian School) sinco none of 
the youth from Goodwill were a part of the trainee group who attended tlie sum- 
mer traininjjf program. 

CA.MIU'S, OMMI NIIV, STAFF, AND yOl'TIl OF lllV, IIFAUT INUIAN SCHOOL 

Big Heart ludinn Scho l is hK.'ated approxinuitely hve miles from the saiall 
rural community ?. IVii: Heart. OklalHuna. There is plenty of open space with a 
small lako and a b4»auiiful landscape of hills and trees. The campus, which is 
surrounded by a high steel mesh fence, consists of two dormitories, n lunch room, 
a gym. an olfu'(» bnilding, a nmintenance building, a health office, and approxi- 
mately soveu emi)b)ye(» houses arranged around a .square which is a i)ark-p]ay- 
ground. Koth grounds and buildings appear neat and well maintained. Additiijuid 
land area outside the steel fence provides space for keeping aninmls. A broad 
green mantle of fields and wooded area extends from the feiicf^o the i)ubnc 
highwjiy. A tri«e-lined drive provides access to the sehooK from the pui)lic 
highway. 

One dormitory built of concrete blcK-ks is of recent constrnction. It consists of 
a large center complex and four wings. One wing houses hoy^. grades one through 
six ; one houses boys, <;rade.s seven through tu elve; one houses girls, grjules seven 
through niiu?; and one lu)nses girls, grades ten through twelve.. Kach wing has 
rest rooms and shower facilities. Although the wings house different agiis and 
.sexes, there are no ai>parent difTereiices in the rooms. Each room is furnished wiih 
four bunk beds stacked in twos, two chestKiruwers with mirrors and aa open 
closet space with a shelf at the top. They appear crou-ded but udecpiate. The IhmIs 
are always made upon getting up in the morning, the title th>ors are scrid)bed and 
kei)t clean, and things are i)laced in their proper place to keei) ♦hein iii order. The 
center complex consists of se\eral rooms divided somewhat equally between the 
boys and the girls. 

The small boys have a room ustnl for watching television, recreation, and si :idy : 
it is furnished with several ejisy chairs, some tables and straight, chairs and* a 
color television set. The older boys have a room f()r watching television, recrea- 
tion, and study: it has several ea.sy chairs, a color television set, and a folding 
ping-pong table. This room is separat(»d from the girls* study and recreiition room 
by a sliding <'urtain. This enables thrra to have one large room wlien needed and 
divi<Ies the r/>oiu when each groaj) wants priva<\v from the other. The girls* si{h? 
of the room is furnished with several easy chairs, a piano, and some tables. The 
girls als/) have a televisif)n-study room fnr/iislied with a cobu- television .sei. tables 
jii.d chairs. The hall on each side has .shelves with books. nf'wspai>ers, and mnga- 
zines. M'\uy of the books ti^U of various Indian cultures. There is one large stori'- 
ntom used for storing iMMlding. clothing. andJuggage of both boys nnd girls. 

The small girls, grades one through six. are housed in a sei)arate dornutnry. I( 
is jin older frame building. There are four large rooms with sevci-al bank iXmIs 
staclced in twos where \ ho girls are <livi<led by school grade levels for sleeping. All 
rooiii.'-- are kcjyt neat witli beds made each uiorning Ix^fore going to school by the 
children an<l (everything put into i)lace. The bath facilities are community .style 
wIktc all chihiren use the same ones. Tlie one large telc.vision-reci'oatioii room is 
furnished with several easy chairs, a color television set and an area for play. 
HoUs. gases, etc.. aie all neatly arranged. 

The lunch njom is made of concrete block and is a relatively new building. It 
IS attractivi^ clean, and ser\es go(Kl food whicli is |)iilatable and ai)petizing. The 
kitchen has nuMlern ecpiipment and serves (he children in a cafeti'iia styU'. There 
are approximately twelve tables which will sear ten students each: this arrange- 
ment nec«'s.>iiaf es .serving the ehildreri in shifts witli the ynnnger om^s eating iirst. 
The tile floors are clean. There are attractive curtains and flower arrangements 
aroii'id 1 he r(Kuu. 

Tledr gym is an <dder buihling made of larg<' st>ua^ The basketball court is 
surrni:nded on each of two sides by three rows of bh'a<'bers and on the <»nds by 
" and the entrance. There is a rest room and tlirei? dressing-storage room.«<. 

,pjy^"pi< n; of gyms built in this area in tln^ l!>30's and still used by many public 
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The olfhv lmil(liii)j: 1h a tranu' l>iii](iiii^, okl, l>ut iippaftuitly Nvell maincnined. 
Then* is a Inrjjce room which ono enters from a hull havinjj: staff mailhoxos on one 
side. It is furnished -with thrt^* desks, iilin^ enhiuets. mid usual ofhee equipment, 
i.e. typewriters, copying machines, ete. The (Hfiee of the superintendent has a 
sei^arate room h.'adinjr from the main room, which is equipped Wiih a desk, chairs, 
rniiren'nce taide.s, <Iisi>!ays o( eiluf^jitional materials, and closed sholve.s. 

StaJT housing; (consists of sepanite frame houst^s, rather old but well muin- 
(aiiietJ ; (hey are nil huilt in the same fashion. 

The niaintenant^i' huiUlinp; and the health ollice are similar in structure to the 
(*/Hr<» and h(Mi.^e.s jind tit wt»ll into the pattern. 

i»layj;n>unds are pU^ntiful. all neatly trin\med and froe from litter. Tlirre is an 
^^ntd<^or haNketball court which is nmde of concrete shU> and an abundance of 
l>layj^round cMjiipment. e.^^ merry-go-rounds, see-saws, slidevS, a snu\ll ferris 
wheid, etc. 

Tht' town (jf Hig Heart is a small rural ctanuumity of approxinmtely l.^>00 pop- 
ulatl^ni. Ai'tivitii's for y(>utli in this conun\inity include: one theater, a teen toAvn 
which lias Salunlay ui:rht (hinces. jind the usual schifol activities; i.e. foothall, 
hasketUall. Jindsrlifnd plays, etc. 

There are approximately 150 iK)ys and V.)0 girls for a tot^ii of liHO youth ranging 
■ in grades mw through twelve at Big Heart Indian School. Ulie home life of these 
youth !ias |>e«'u described by the Bureau of Indian xVU'airs as f ollo^^'s : "The 
hirg<'st nuud>er of students I'.re eurolUMl l)tx,\'iuse of the parents* limitations. The.se 
i del tide )»ackv\ard parerits who isf.:.ae themselves from the comnnmity, unwed 
piir( uts who can't [)r(>viile a stable living arrangeuu'ut. drinking and deiiuquent 
adiiil. bcliavior. and i)arents unprepared for the responsibilities of rearing chil- 
dren. The honu' eilh(>r does not provide enough stiuudus to help t)ie child fit into 
I be ciuijinunity along siile his peers, or elst^ is so wrought with problems it is 
liandicapping emotinnally and intellectually.'* Some Bureau i>ersonneI see these 
yourh as bringing such personal problems to th{» school with them that a stringent 
ami liighly regulated envir(aiment is necessary. Minimal necessities are fur- 
Mi-licd such as clothing, food, toilet articles, .school supiilies, etc. Approximately 
Si I a week i^ furuishi'd to s(Une bul not all of the youth through a Christian Chil- 
dren I'luid proi^ram an<l there are seven Xeighborhood Youth Con>s jobs avail- 
able to Uic yinith on llu' (■anipus. niese plus .some jiaront.*^. .-ending their children 
sonic spending money enable souie of the youth to have .some moii' . Their time 
iM s<i r4'i:ulatcd ttuit very iittle free tinu^ is available. A ty[)ical (U^^ £s re/iected 
ill the f^lb>^vinJ^r .v:clie{pde with some variances due to differences iu details, eating 
tinn-s. iiivf/l\-<-nient in class aclivities, etc. 

a:(M> A..M. Ari<e 

(;-.:;o. a.m. r?feaktast 
A.M. ■- S:(M> A..M. 'Cb'an n s. <l(>tails. dressing for .scbool. etc. 
s:()i» A.M. - 4:fM) V.M. Sciioul at . g Heart. Oklahoma 
■1 H>n I',.M. .1 ::;o Hetalls. caring for projects. rcM^reatirm 

r,::U} r..'\f.— r.M, I^iant^r 

«;:<M) P.M.— lO:(M> V.M. Study period: s<'liooI activities such as ballgaiues. 

l>and i>ractice. i>la ys. dances, najvies on canijais, 
nu'ctings, iK'r.souJil hygiene, etc. 
l(^;^^0 P.M. Ued 

Many (rf ilivse activities are done by large groups and are based on a "one go 
all go"* basis. The eniph>yecs are responsibh' for a grouj) .'ind say t)iey must stay 
together Jis: th4\v have to care for all of them. Tia^ youth. theret"<>re. have no in- 
divirbial choic<» in sonic activities. An example of this would be a movie slunvn 
on <-aiiipus nnd all of the group nuist go if tliey have sr^eii it or not; or, whether 
they want to see it f>r not. There is some free time on Saturday afternoon j^nd 
in the evening and Sumlny nfteruoon when they may leave the rampus individ- 
ually if tliey have arranged for a riile. or if they wish to walk \it a snmll country 
store locat(Ml about one-half mile from th(^ {lormitory. 

Tlu' staff cjuisLsts of tlie princlpni, res])onsible for school adniiuistrat ioa : three 
clerkdypists who piu'fnrni routine cttWa^ work, one of whom is resprmsilile for 
Working with the s<'linrd biulgt^t : two cooks ami one conk's helper, resjioasilde 
for m(*al preparing and the jreneral suj>ervision of the kitchm and dining room: 
three ni;:ht attendenfs. resiK)iisible for night duty which consists of washing 
linens a tid beinj; a vail.'ible for the cluhJren if they twin] someone during the night: 
arul ff)ur men n»sponsibb^ for niaitdennnc(^ of the entire carnrms; two snpeiwisory 
feachers \^hose i-e.sj>onsiJ)i]ity extends only to dormitory per.'^onne) and youtli 
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on campus ; aiul oiKht In 'riictiomil aiiles who work in tUt^ (loruiitory and have 
imnitKliate resiwnsibUitieH for can* of the youth; four are for boyjs and four are 
for girls. The Departiueiit of Health, Education, and WoUaro. provides a nurse 
who serves Big Heart and Wahnii Indian Schools. 

The dormitory personnel have it^lated that they view tlu'ir functiou and role 
on campus to be that of a "snbsrituto parent." This role lias not iK>on clearly 
defined and dohnitiouH vary from tiiuo to time and with (iifferent individuals 
when sjieciflc questions are a.skDd such as "What art^ your responsibilities'^" The 
general definition that apjioars to he prevnlent is that they feel rosi>onsiblG for 
the youth at all times other than durini^ their fornml academic training? at Big 
Heart Public Schools. There are dirferences in opinions aaionp: staCP members 
as to whether this Includes weekends when a youth is signed out to go home 
and in other si)ecial situations. 

The hours of work U'^v duruutory ]>ersounel are- stnj^gered with a t.ypieal day 
running from 0 A.M. to S A.M. and lii'AO I'.M. to ^.^z'M) P.M. The office and ranin- 
tenanoe iKTsonnel are scheduled on an eight to five workday. The lunch room 
Iiorsnnnei are. on a sr)]it sr]ic<iuk' to iiandle itrcakfast and dhnu'r meni.s and 
clean-up. Xo luneh is servrd as tiie youth eat th.is meal at tlie public sehoot 
caferei'ia. The night attemlants work froni 10 P.^I, to 0 A,M. I'ersonnc'l from 
all (if tlioso areas have vulunteenMl some nf their off-time for meetings and youMi 
aetivitiey such as dances, fuml-raisin^ aoti^'ities. ballgames. etc. 

lu di.scussinns with area office -iiersorinei and the school administrators, the.v 
related that nearly all the staff nuMuliers are one (luartcu* or more Indian, and 
most are hoavdiuK" scho<d ])rodueis. havin^^ eitinn- attemled a boardinj;; school as 
a youth, worked in a boarding school most of their working life, or both. Their 
concepts of dealing with youth are hnsc^l on this background. Recognition r»f 
this hacksvouud led the Bureau uf inuiau Affairs to .'Approach Soulhcastern Srati' 
College and ask them to develop a program desis^ned to brinj^ about institutio-""^ 
change. An interdisciptiuary approach to probkun solviiii^ wns suggested to 5e» 
plenient this change. 

P;.:>r planning l)y Bureau of Indian Affairs and Southeastern State Colleg*^ 
representatives established criteria hy which one half of the students should 
have deuioustrated leadership potential raid one half ■-honld hav{^ demonstrated 
delinquent tendencies. Although not explicated earlier the proposal, subsequent 
discus-sions between Bureau of Indian AtTairs persormcl and project staff led 
to a c(msensus for. selecting an equal nivmher of eac-Ii sex and an equal repre- 
sentation of all grades and students from eacli school. 

Twenty youth were involved in the initial summer training of the Youth 
D<'volopm(^nt Program. 

Tliey were sok^'ted by the administration of the three schools: sixteen came 
from Big Heart, nine boys and tJiirteen girls; and four girls came from WahiTii, 
The youth were fifteen to nineteen years old and represented j^rades nine through 
twelve. The youth who were contacted were ^iv(^n a choice as to attendin^r or 
not attending. An admin i.strator related slie hud searched the countryside, iu 
the simit time she had between the funding of tiie program and its starting date, 
for youth she felt would **do a good job for the school and benefit the most from 
these* experiences." Since nuuiy youth were not available to her at this time, she 
had to *'scrape tlu^ bottom of the barrel*' in choosing the lasf few. Xo youth came 
from Chanlwill as the Bureau cf Iiulian Affairs had jndpred them to he too young 

The youth frr)m Bi;^ Heart Indian School were to establish a "cor<' ' .srroui-* ^^■hich 
would return to tlie cam])U.ses and relate the experiences and training tliey had re- 
ceived during the sunnner to the youth who did not nttiuid the sunnner train- 
In?:. Thro\ip;h interaction with other youth, injHvidually, in small groups, and 
in youth nieetinf^s they could orient these youth to tbe goals and objectives of 
the program. S<-hooI and projtwt personnel hoped that the youth wouhi assunu' 
leadership in interacting with ailults and ix^n^rs. 

Following is a brief proiile of youth that were involved in the sunnner sessir»n. 
The project staff gathered these data in order to composf^ a jHU-sona] profile of 
each youth; tlu'se data came from tlie Branch of iO<hi<'ation of tin? lUireau <?f 
Iiulian Affairs and tbe OtVwo of Social Service nt tbe Arr^a rUlirc iff the Bureau 
of Indian AtTairs. and from the administration of the sclinol. fi^om the youth, and 
from consultants. Pafkgr<^njd data and tb(» daJa heading to enrolhnent in a 
boarding school came from writ teat rep<u'ts subniitte<l to tiie proje< r stafl" by the 
Ollice of Social S(u'vice nn(^ the lioarding stlNxd^s administration and oral com- 
ments from the F.ranch f»f Kdueatifui in the Area (ii\\<-(\ ""I'lio .^r-lKUfi adniinisf ra- 
tion and the oiiin- of Sfjrnni S< rvirc resjionded to rcfpicst-^ fri'iii ilio project struY 
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for subiiiittiiiff dala on the youth in order to acquiro a more complete profile of 
the youth. These data were submitted in the form of written reports. Although 
other staff members of the boarding school were contacted several times for 
such information, no written reix)rts were submitted. Project staff's addition 
to the data resulted from video and audio tape recordings and i>ersonal contact 
with youth during the training i>erioil. A portion of the prohle is based on the 
interpreUttion of the MinnesotJi Multiphasic IVrsonality Inventory (MMPI) and 
the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale (TSCS) givon to the tniiuoes during the Tifrh 
week of the summer training by the projwt stiiff as part of the traditional guid- 
ance use of standard instruments. Interpretations of the tests were done by a 
psychological consultant to the projwt. Te-^t (io*-a an^ avaihible for most, but 
not all. because sonic of the ix}ople were absent on Uio day the tests were given, 

Tammit is a very attractive, physically mature, seventeen yojir old girl with 
an outgoing personality, who relates easily with adults and youth. 

The parents have a long history of drunkenness and child neglect. Boarding 
school enrollment was recoui mended for older siblings before Tauuny was old 
emnigh to enroll. The parents separated and the mot)\er began to live a very 
loose life. Tannny was deserted and bwame a ward of the court. KnroUment iii 
the boarding school followed. 

Tammy was successful academically and took pjirt in several acti\ities. She 
demonstrated a great deal of leadership ability, but seemed confused as to life 
in general and her own self-concept. 

Kariy in her involvement with the project she was able to relate in group situ- 
ations, about nH)st subjects being discus.^ed. As S(ime of the discussions became 
enu>ti<nmlly charged, she began to confront adult staff niendiers about things they 
related or things tlu^y had not been doing as she viewed it. This was very diffi- 
cult for her and she was quite distm-bed afterward. She was able to continue her 
discussions with adults in spite of this dilhculty and was often the spokesman 
fc>r the youth until late in the year when she withdrew even to the point of uot 
taki!ig part In some activities which were highlights of the year. 

Her leadership of the j-outh was unquestione{l by her peers at first and she 
was instrumental in i>laiining and organizing youth participation and activiti(\>. 
Thu.s, when youth ideas ^'cre Questioned by staff, she bore the brunt of the 
challenge. Ivater soino of the youth began t(^ ch.nllenge her leadership which 
le<l her to feel she was oi)iK)stHl by stall' and students. 

When project ^VaK ^vas present, slu^ was reinforccxl to continue her struggle 
with tile problems in (iU(\stion. Howe^'cr. project, staff was unable to have con- 
tinual contact with her at the school, wiiich probably was an important 
fat-tor in fluctuation from k'adc^rshii) to witlldra^val. Her complete define in 
leatlership correspoiuhxl with complete withdrawal by project staff from this 
eampus. 

'Hie interpret.ition of the standardiz<Hl test (MMPI) suggests possibility of 
deliiupient behavior, perhaps of a sexual nature. Then^ ;ire several indicaMoris; 
of problems with family — i)robalily of a rebellious nature. There art^ some 
signs of rejection of wc)men — and jHM'hai)s of tln^ feminine role to some extent. 

Wliih* she ;'j)poars To li;ive a r/itfic^r poor eonce[)t. of herself, she seeahs to be 
willing to aivept and approve of this lieliavier. This seems to substantiate the, 
socioitathic characteristic mentioned above. 

There are also signs of a huk of integration; .she may compartmentalize 
her feelings and beliavior. 

'h ff is a tall, well-built, nic/ hxtking. eij^hteen year (dd boy. well manne-ed 
and rather (piict. Ho is ni^\t tn tlu» oldi^st of several children, most of . n\\ 
an' ern-ollcil in tJie boarding sr-booi. His nioOier (1(h\s not believe in Indian 
superstitions and th<\v wer(^ not taught to the children. The family moved 
abivnt a great deal eausing JelV miss school, auti he is now two years behind 
in age-grade classiticat ion. This scliool problem added to tiuaueial didlculties 
and along witli a drinking in-<ri)leni of the father led to boarding school en- 
rolhiient wh(Mi he was in Uie eighth grad<^ 

At the boarding s<chool he is regardcr^ by tlie sl.aff as being anil)ltious intelli- 
gent, and a "nice boy" who doesn't get iiiK/ troulde. 

He was not eI(>rt<Hl by his peers to n^present them in student government 
e^-en though he had been <'hosen by boarding school staff tf) take i)art in 
summer training', n<AViwer. he si ill became irn-olve<I in many (jf {h<» activities, 
not iji a b'adcrship role, but as .a c(msci<qirions ^^■(^^ker. 

\\as non-ver]>al in group situations and even reluctant to c<.nv(M's(^ on n 
oTic -io-one l>asi.s lie wodlj] i-espond indi'.idnallj- .jfter uiany op{iorf miit i"s had 
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Ikmmi tUTtTc-d. st'ciiUMl to he easily UmI by liis ptn-rs ihnujxh at tuucs one ^oL 
the feelhijj: ho was (iiiietly leading theui, 

(rory is a rather slini, iiUMlium heif^ht, averaire lottkinj;, seventeen year oUl boy 
who is very i)()lite. eonrteous. but (jnite nervons. 

The fanlily history shows separation of the parents, a fatlier with a history of 
rhronie aleoliolisni and time in jails niul penitentiaries, and the nn)tber living 
with anot!i«'r nnm, (.Jary and a sibling: ran away I'roui home. (lary was plaeed 
on probation for la wl)reaking, bnt failed to **r(>s[)eet Ids probation," Hoarding 
s('hool enrolhneut followe<L 

Gary has a history of "nervons stomach" whieh seems to follow a pattern of 
appearing wImmi something nnpleasant hajipens. 

The boardii::' school feels that (Jary realizes he has done things that cannot 
be eomhmed an(i that he wants to do lu'tter even thongli he has eouiniUted some 
acts of misbehavior at the s<.'hooh 

He b<'eame involved in activities of the yonth and was often among the leaders. 
When tro\d>le arose he was (piick to withdraw. After ahont two months of school 
he received permission from the e<airt to retnrn home and dropped oat of board- 
ing school. 

Tin* interpretation of thv standardized test shows uumy signs of d-dinqiient 
behavior. At best, the MMTI protih> shows bizarre and anasaal thinking. It also 
sngg»*sts that "aeting-ont" nuiy be the ai)proa(!h taken hy the client. 

His concept of himself shows some variability from one area to another. He 
seems to make more negative statenuMits about his al)ility as a i)erson and his 
relationship with otluMS. 

Tliere are indications that lu^ is overly concerned about health nuitters and 
probably worries a great deal about things in general. 

He is possibly experiencing some i^sychotie reactions at the present time, such 
as delusions or even hallucinations. 

Freddie is a well-built, nice looking, seventeen year old hoy wlio i.s easy going, 
full of fun and wit, and ])ossess(^s a great deal of leadership ability. He is at ease 
in <h aling wiMi achdts aud'youth, 

T!ie nu>ther has had a number of children by several different men. some out 
of wedlock. Although presently separated from the present husband, she has re- 
//'peatedly JU'cepted him back. Ills drinking had led to nustrcatnient of her. 

Freddio is successful academically in school and participates in many activities. 
He is not considered to be a ''troublemaker** at the hoarding school. 

He has been a leader in planning and organizing activities and is often a 
spokesman for youth in dealing with adults. He seemed to be capable of con- 
fronting adults with youth's id(Mis even when they were fairly extreme. He did 
withdraw from time to time during the year, but was rather qnick in returning 
to leadership. 

The MAHM profile may not be valid. Howe\'er, it strongly suggests a great 
deal of rebellion against family and probably against society as well. Tliis could 
well be expressed in a liostile ujanner. 

He seems to have a poor concept of himself and seems to 1)0 willing to make 
many negative statements about himself. 

There is n i>ossibility of some psychoti*' experiences, 

Susan is a physically mature, attra<'tive. eighteen year old girl, father quiet 
with a i>lea.s4int smile. 8h(» is n(>xr to the oldest of nmny children in the fanuly, 
nH)st of whom are in a boarding school. 

Knrollment in a ]»oarding school was brought about by financial need, parents' 
marital problems, and fatluu- drinking. 

She was regarded by boarding school staff as a slow moving girl, poor in 
school work. i)Ut outstanding in athletic ability. She was graded very low in 
attitude and work habits in her academic work. 

Susan's jn'oblems were not detected by the enrolling agency or the boarding 
school. Drinking l)ecame an outlet for lier which led to trouble with the iK)lice 
and *he boarding school stalY. 

AfKT projiMM siatT showed acceptance of lier as slu? was, she became involved 
in many activities although not in a leadership rf>le. She was phiced in a resi>onsi- 
ble position during oiie activity and jierformed win dehea rt(Mlly in si>ite of criti- 
cism from youth and j'.dults. 

WImn faced with i>r()bb'ms which lo her were (lith<-ult. she often would drink. 
After ea^'h escai)a<le she woubl 1'(M'1 very remorseful J<iid sef'k adult forgiveness. 
She s^MMued to l>e moving t<nvard seeking adult lu'Ip prior to drinking when prob- 
lems anise. However, she d'd not always tiud the help she felt she ueecled and 
-ivould revt-rt to drinking. 
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The interpretation of the standardized test (MMPI) is probably not valid — 
it may indicate a "true" response set. 
TSCS shows very poor self-concept. 

Both inventories (MMP^ and TSOS) indicate the person is very willing to 
niake negative .statements about her.self. 

There are many signs of potential dellnaueuey, but tlie validity of the MMPI 
must be questioned. There are also many indications of a very pessimistic atti- 
tude which might lead to deviant behavior. 

Eddie is a seventeen year old, well-built, nice looking boy. He is capable of 
conversing well witli adults, but will do so only after a jKiriod of "finding you 
out." iiis self-conci»pt hixs been damaged by bis experiences at borne and his 
eonilict with the law. 

Information as to why he was enrolled at the boarding school is not avail- 
able, but he has been there since he was in the first grade. He had a good 
record through grade school. During a summer visit to his mother's, he found 
her living with a maji and seemed to lose interest in himself ajid became resent- 
ful to authority. The next summer he was arrested for car theft, became a ward 
of the court, and returned to the boarding school. \ 

He is active in sports and average academically in school. He has leader- 
ship ability which has at times been used to the utmost, but at oth^r times 
he has completely withdrawn. He seemed quite proud of his work withlsmaller 
boys, but lost this posi*-TOn as punishment for misbehavior at the boarding 
school. I 

When confronted with a problem, he seems to take time to think it through 
before taking action, riowever, at times, even though he has decided certain 
things need to take place, he refuses to follow tlirough if it is in conflict with 
adult ideas. This type of behavior seems to be contrary to violations of tl^e law, 
if he has thought his actions through and realizes the consequences. 

The validity of ^IMPI must be questioned. However^ both inventories indi- 
cate that Eddie Is quite willing to make negative statements about himself.. 

His .<elf-concept is very low. He seems to feel somewhat more adequate 
physically than in other areas, but this area is still low. He seems to feel es- 
pecially inadequate with regard to his moral self. \ 

There are many signs of delinquency and antisocial behavior in the Instru- 
ments (MMPI and TSCS). There are also signs of depression, anxiety, and 
pessimism. This may lead to acting-out behavior. \ 

He develoi)ed into a leader during the year and then completely witbdrew 
even to the point of not taking part in some rewarding activities. \ 

Wayne is a well mannered, pleasant, sixteen year old boy, rather sm^^all 
physically, but strong and successful In sports. He does average work academictil- 
ly and has never been reported in trouble for misconduct \ 

The mother abandoned Wayne and a large number of siblings. The father 
lived with another woman who had children of her own and they have some 
offsprings of their own although there was no marriage. This led to boarditig 
school cnrolimeut and since this time the father is serving time in the statii 
I)enltentiary. Wayne has not kept as close ties with his father as have hi^ 
siblings* \ 

Wayne makes friends easily and is popular at the boarding school. He is\ 
active in many activities but not in a leadership role. ^ 

He iH rather non-verbal in /meetings but seems to talk vrith others between 
meetings, have his ideas interwoven Into their thinking, and then support them 
during the meetings. 

Kathleen Is a pleasant, outgoing, nineteen year okl girl, who converses easily 
. .with-aduU^s aiul -youUi. She is ono of hevevai chiidron all of whom have bO(>n ill 
a boarding school. 

Location of the fathe ^'s unkno\wi and the niotlior has a history of drinking. 
"She lived with another l- m two years before a second niarriage took place. 

Kathleen is viewed by l urding school staff us being ver: active' in activities, 
hut having a tendency to (j: !t if demands are made of he^ fVsplaj'ing an attitude 
that "the government owcj the Indians a I'ving." Her performance as to details 
or jobs in tiie boarding school has drawn nmny complaints from boarding school 
staff. 

Her leadership ability has been demonstrated in fand-raising activities, trip 
planning, nnd student government partici;mtion. She began to receive criticism 
from otlit>r,s and they l>egan to call some activities "Kathy's activity" as she 

O ine of her ideas in action, giving .some youth t.ie feeling they had nu part 
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fowaik'^lea^'rihi^r^!'""^ °" 

The interpretation of the staiidai-dizwl tests sliuws ii poor concent of self and 
Uivl^!t!."!"r '° ^'"^'-^""^"''^ ^'"^"t '"^'-^elf. Tins is sm/ln lotl! 

roil^^\^'L^'^^^f^^^,°'"l'"•^ rejection of the fei.iini.ie 

roie. AlbO It probably shows- n comi>etitive uttitiule toward men 

inere are indications of u lack of integnuion of personal it v. M.Ml'I suL-Ku-t-^ 
a denial of souiethiuf whieh may account for tliis ' 
..nth^l°,""^-'i:'/'" attractive, pleasant, congenial, seventeen .veiir old girl who i. 
he a lel^Iw J^^^' ^^P?"'^"''"-'- Bfardinfr school .taff <ioes not consider lier to 
be a leader, yet they said many of her peers come to Iipr for advice 
v,.^r;,^o'^ 7.°^ (Iriukiug and neglect by parents and dropping out of' school bv 
\vonne led to enrollment in the boarding school. Older siblings had ,econ■■ 
delIn([uent due to weak parental supervision." -^nunfeh nau mtunn 

a^''''"''ge and she i..- active in several activities. .She is 
liked by adults and youth and i.s judged by boarding school staff as not beine 
one to caa^eorbe involved in trouble. . smu .i.-, noc oi ing 

ni^>!fhv ^','1^1)!'^"°^ jJ'T""' "pparen. in tlie many activities planned and orga- 
Ihe validity of the mwi must he questioned. This may bo due to u -trae" 
response set. However, it .nay indicate a good d. ..l of ,n."iet ?o v K-h the 
himself." ^^■•^^■•^^'^^■""S' ^^'^ '""y " "^'-y fo^- W ; she u,ay be worried nulm 

li ..hJ"''.!','"''"'"""''" ''""^ tl'»t the l>erson is quite willing to show herself in a biid 
oV. 1,7. u- ^? "!""^' "."'■0"'I''>i"«"t"iT tilings about herself. She seems to evalu- 
ste her.se!t (jiiite low with respect to her behavior and her uioral self. 
.... 1 • • invalid, it suggests much bizarre thinking, anxietv 

iVois 'T?"rT"'rf h' ^'I 'n'l'^ """" '^^onld experienc:o psychotic' rem-: 

JZirnLrabom I^rle/f.^ ^""^ -periences of thi. type and is very 

.^Ji^Tul '"■"'^ "'f^}''^'] J-'^ar old boy who is quiet, moody, and shows little 
CrwUh'anthoriUef""^ """^ ""^ 

H<t,h«.s not demonstrated leadership ability Imt lie takes part in many activities 
often being a good worker on ideas developed by others.Svhen he fe-ets e.ve ted 

»ne,?tnn nff' V!'^''^ .-xpresses his viewpoint, but this does no 

tEi; rgrS'itnanon""""'' ""^'^ °" " '''"^-'°'"- ^-'^^ ^"t"- 

4rbfriU™;;rdi^i^Lo'iL^;;^^^^ -^^^-^ ""'-"^^ "^"^ -'-^^ 

>N7a<;i/ IS a rather tall, nttnietive, wry iiloasant .scveiiteeii year olU sir\ 
(lexiiic and sofial iuforniation if^ : ot available, ^ 

Knroniii(>iit AVHS bran^rbt about by family financial tlifficulties ris the father was 

;-e;e W^ ''''^ ' r "^^^^^^'^ was doing nnskiHed work. Also racial feelin^^^ 

were high in the coinninriity i;i which thev lived ^ 

iiirv!'i"Iith)as''' ''OHStHog .school and al.so on homo visit.s dnr- 

i.-.rHPinff'; ^'^""1 the beginning of the school year and did not 

participate in the program after the snmrnci- training 

«f ho^iri>'-^'''r-!'--'"'Ki'^ the RtandarcJiiied test shows tiiis person to be quite eritieal 
<>C herself and i.s willing t„ „,,,ke many negative state,nents «boiit-k'rself .Sl„ 

She npiH-ars to be introverted, socuilly in.seenre, and self conscious. Tliere are 
tl'^'^.ghfil'd'actio^f. " ' overprodnctivUv o? 

-niere are few signs ot overt hostility or antisocial behavior; however tiiere 

flcHli i.« a pliysiciilly mature, serious minded, very cooperative oiRhteen ve-ir 

erJc 
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"Both parents were alcohollos, si)en(ling time in jnlLs and providing an ex- 
tremely unstable environiiient for their children. After the death of the- mother 
they were enrolled in a hoarding school. Adjiistinent was no't difficult as? time prior 
had been spent in an Indian Orphanage/' 

Becky work^ sveil witli yovu\ger youth in the boarding school, her younger sib-, 
lings being a part of the group with which she works. JShe is very cooj)erative with, 
adults and does not cause any trouble, 

,Sihe vyas quiet in student meetings and would seemingly go along with what- 
ever ideas emerged.' She became active in implementing «ome of the id;^as but 
not all,. Project staff was unable to discover what criteria she . used to de- 
termine support or rejectiQ,u of an activity. 

The interpVetati(>h of the standard test%hows .several indications of defensive- 
ness, but still willing to evaluate herself in. a negative way. She seeras to have a 
rather poor self-concept, especially in her relationship with other ijeople. 

Antisocial tendencies are indicate^, but her iptroversiVe tendencies may 
m'oderate these. 'liome anxiety and rigidity is indicated, as are signs of over- 
concern* wi'th health matters. . * . ^ , ' 

There al^ appears to be a lack of personal integration.. 

Vickie is a rather plain, but attractive eighteen /ear old girl who is quiet but 
very pleasant. She is two years retarded in age-grade clossifi^cation. ' 

Her mother was killed in an ^accident and the court named a guardian which 
provided limited opportunities', Proper supervision was not provided so boarding 
school enrollment followed*. ■ „ 

No information is available as to feelings of boarding school staff toward 
Vickie. She left the boarding sjchool nt the beginning of the school year and did 
not participate in the program after the sunimer training, 

J'he MMPI profile indicates some antfsocial behavior; however, this is likely 
to be expressed in a passive, way. "There appears to be some anxiety and some 
depression. . ' 

She doe.s not make a negative evaluation of what she *is" and what she "does/* 
but she does indicate a dissatisfaction *with herself — low self -acceptance. She 
'places a iicgative^e valuation on herself in .terms of her morals and her. family 
relationships. Both; inventories strongly suggesf conflicts with^family. 
^She also appears to be rather introverted and not very sure of herself, 

Frances is a petite, outgoing seventeen year old girl, friendly to adults and " 
youth, and quick to express her lik^ and dislikes. She does a little better than 
average work in^school and has never been a discipline, probleni, \ 
^The parents divorced after many years of marital conflict.^The father, who 
, drinks excessively, is remarried. The mother does not assume cljild-rearing 
responsibilities. Boarding school enrollment followed. 

She is close to her sibling at the boarding school who is weak physically. She 
displays a feeling of responsibility to look after him. .... 

Although she would express her ideas in youth meetings, she did noC^assume 
a leadership role in any of the activities. Shei. would not speak out when students 
and staff ^-ere interacting even though she had helloed to form the youth's 
concept of the issue being discussed. , \ 

The intei3)retation of the stand^ird tests shows some signs of defensiveness 
an(| rigidity. There are some indications of antisocial behavior, but probably pf 
a passive-aggressive type. She may be passive to the extent of being n^asochistlc- 

The TlSCS indicates a quite positive evaluation of her "social" t^nd "family"^ 
-^f-^ron the surface this seems to be in contlict with the MMPI. However, Ithe 
passivity indicated by the MMPI may explainCithis apparent conflict ; all of her 
antisocial' feelings are probably channeled into passive-a^resaive behavior. Con- 
sequently, if there are problems, she probably attributes these to others. 

Rene is a rather heavy set, quiet, nineteen year old girl who is rather pleasant 
and easy going. She does ncf£ demo nstrate leadership potential, but seems anxious 
and willing to take any small part an an activity: ^ \ 

Enrollment was brought about by father's desertion d'f family, mother's death, 
father reclaiming the children, but not providir;^ proi)er atmosp,here by not 
working and continually drinking."^ > , ' \ 

Ren6 had difficulty with academic work and did not take part in 'many school 
activities. 

She participated in all youth meetings and activities connected with the project, 
but did not challenge or voice Jier opinions. She was* always in agreement with 
whatever the group expressed regardless of -who was in a leadership Tole. 
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• The interpretation of the teats shows this person is probably delinquent or has 
strong tendencies in this direction. There appears to be conflict with authority 
{probably in the home) and rebellion, . ^ . 

Some defensiveneas is shown by both inventories ; however, the person is stiil 
willing to make many negative statements about herself. There are also signs 
of rigidity and of being very unsure of herself. Evidence of excessive anxiety 
and worry 13 also present, «■ " 

This person could, also be having some psychotic experiences or on the verge . 
of doing so. • • ^ 

Beverly is a physically mature, very pretty and pleasant, fifteen year old 
glrL She has an outgoing personality and relates well with adults. She has 
great difficulty developing friendships with her peers at the boarding school 
as she possesses no physical Indian characteristics. Her siblings at the boarding 
school had the same problem. 

Enrollment in boarding school resulted from a div.orce of the parents, neglect 
from the mother, and inability of the father to provide for. the children. 

She is active In sports and does well academically in school. She has demoi^- 
strated leadership ability in spite of criticism from peers. 

She was verbal in gr(Jiip meetings both with youth and adults. She was 
capable of organizing her thought and actions into mea^aingf ul form and became 
one of the youths' spokesman. , 

When the excitement of a new activity wore off and the work and /repetition 
was left, she continued to live up to her. commitment to see it through and 
would ask others to do the same. Even if she felt a situation would be threaten- 
ing to her, she would do what she thr)Ught had to be done. 

The interpretation of the standard tests shows strong suggestions of delin- 
quency, possibly in the area of se::ual matters. Her concept of herself is quite 
low in the areii of moral behavior. ' 

There are also indications of excessive anxiety and worry. It is possible that 
she shows some hostility^jin an overt manner. . „ . ^ 

Also possibility of psychotic experiences or at least some bizarre thinking and 
overproductivity in thought end action is shown. 

Darlene is a very quiet, reserved, eighteen year old girl displaying little 
initiative or concern for the future according to boarding school staff, "She 
haa" dropped from some activities, been uncooperative in the dormitory, refused 
to wesfr glasses fitted for her, and been truant from school. If she is forced 
to interact with adults or youth she becomes cross to everyone," • 

Enro?lme25t was brought about by physical disability of the father and both\ 
parents drinking excessively. 

"Although her grades in school are low, she does not ask for any tutorial 
help." Leadership was never displayed, but she did some good work in some 
of the youth's activities during the year. 

She appears to have a very poor concept of herself and ^hows a number of 
signs of delinquency and psychopathic behavior. The MMPI suggests that she 
ia rather hostile and may express this in overt behavior. It is also possible 
that this person could show signs of psychotic behavior, but the validity of 
the MMPI is questionable. She may engage in a rather extensive fantasy life. 

Virginia is a very attractive, pleasant, somewhat shy, eighteen year old girl, 
very cooperative, and anxious to please adults. , 

Although both parents are living and have a substantial income, all chll&ren 
are enrolled at the board school. The father is physically disabled and both 
parents drink excessively. * . • 

Virginia is outstanding in sports and successful f academically. She is con- 
sidered very dependable by boarding school staff, inature for her age, with no 
apparent likerest in dancing and other things most teenagers enjoy, 

Virginfa^id not display leadership ability^ in^'any of the activities of the 
youtli, but was a consistent worker in all of them. She seems to be a self- 
satisfied individual in the relatlonuhlp she has with youth and adults. - 

The Interpretation of standard tests shows indication of some hostility toward 
women and perhaps some rejection of the feminine role. There is probably a 
competitive attitude toward men. 

Some dissatisf action with self is suggested, especially ;in moral areas and 
in terms of adequacy as a person* Also there are inUications of cobapartmentaliza- 
tlon or a lack of unity within personality structure. 

She appears to feel adequate in some areas and there is no indication of anti- 
iSocial or delinquent behavior or of excessive anxiety. O 
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Clarence is a physically bandicap/ed, slow-learning, shy, nineteen year old 
boy who seems uncomfortable when talking with anyone. Sicknesa, a number 
of school changes, and an unhappy home environment resulted in a "slow start 
in school," 

Enrollment ii} boarding school followed divorce by the parents aiul many shifts 
from one hostile parent to another. ^ 

'"Clarence exhibits extreme nervousness manifested by body twitching. He ^ 
is quite self-conscious, cannot ta^ce scolding, but resjpond j positively to kindness." 

He attempts to become a part of activities and other youth at the boarding 
school encourage him to do so in whatever capacity he CAn. V 

As the yoiith activities continue through tha year, he became more verbal in 
youth meetings but normally would talk with individuals after the meetings. ^ 
On a few occasions he related to project staff some ideas which project staff would 
use in the next group meeting giving him credit for them. This seemingly en- 
couraged liim to begin to express his ideAS lo the group, ^ 

Factors AsHoclaied with ScJiools 

The pliysic^l location of the boarding schools is one of^many factors wUicU leads 
to an isolatea situation in which values and attitudes requisite to coping success- 
fully \vitli problems of social adjustment are not acquired by the youth who v , iide 
th6^re.*Ttiis» jKlded to a reluctance on the part of individuals in charge to i.jrnut 
social interaction, e.g., iuiagiiiary lines which are^enforced on campus to separate 
boj's and girls-— lines which they are, not to cross except under supervised condi-\:> 
tions plus physical ditliculties such as transportation, travel budget, etc, greatly 
limit- the opportunities, for the youth to mature socially. At Goodwill Indian 
School where tlie school is located on the campus, the nmjor emphasis for these 
**i>oeially maladjusted" youth is on academic subjects, and little opportunity is 
provided for social interaction either in or^out of the classroom. One consultant 
who spent several days at Goodwill Indian School described the academic depart- 
ment of the school as being ''traditional and limited in structure, curriculum, and 
teacher attitudes." Translated this means that the academic x)rogram is dull and 
irrevelantj^ The general assumption of the aca^einic department is tliat school is 
for reading, writing, and Arithmetic, in the narrowest sense of that cliche. Any- 
thing that is of genuine interest or relevance to the students is a (possibly pleas- < 
ant) usually accidental by^^product, not in general an integnil part of the program. 
It is^true tliat grades one through six are^ungraded — at least on paper, and that 
modfern math is being taught, and that there is a good deal of aud;(|h visual and 
other materials available at Goodwill. Th^ise are positive factors, hue they jire far - 
outweighed by other factors. In general, the curriculum is as dull and irrelevant 
to the children as is the case too Often with curriculum in public schools in Amer- 
ica. One example of this at Goo<lwill has to do with an eighth grade American 
history course. It is taught by a pleasant, but very traditional teacher. The coarse 
is very traditional, and thus dull and irrelevant for most of the students in thie 
course — it is this way for most public school students in America for that nmtter. 
If it were not so^ pathetic and horrible, it would be funny for Indian children to 
be subjected to a traditional secondary school cour.se in American history wJiich 
begins witli Columbus's discovery of America, proceeds conventionally to the Pil- 
grims' landing and experiences in New England, and then continues on chrono- 
logically, in dull and often irrelevant and inaccurate fa.shion to some point in time 
nearer to»the present. We wonder what Indian people really think about .th« Pirpt 
TJmnksgivjng, about the AYestward moveulent of white settlers^ about the arro- 
gant and common (white) assumption that Columbus discovered America? 

^Vnother example centers around a niajor concern of the teachers that the 
children generally do not speak English clearly and correctly. As such, this is 
perhaps a v'alid concern. But this concern is very ^narrowly conceived — and met. 
Little or no serious recognition is given to the reasons why most of the children 
cannot S]>eak clearly and correctly. Consequently, attempts to remedy the situa- 
tion are at best inadequate. Repetitious class and small group readings of a 
poem — even a fairly light and humorous poem, as in one case was observed — may 
help a few students, but in general will have no x)05itive effect — and may have a 
positively negative effect by further deadening student interest. 

In another example the teacher of a fifth grade class was introducing a unit 
in Oklahoma history. As a part of this history she told the class it would study' 
the history of Indians in Oklahoma. She then proceeded to talk about the five 
civilized tribes, and asked if any i^tudent could name them. One student dutifully 
V _ . Then she turned to one boy, who she said came from a tribe other than one of 
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the five civilized tribes, aiid asked him to tell which tribe that vyras from, wJiK^h 
the boy did. Then she went on to other points. At no time did she bother to ex- 
plain the. word civilized. Did she mean that all ihe other tribes were not civilized? 
We are aware that this reference to these five tribes is common, and originates 
far back in time — and is a term that was applied by non-Indians to these five 
•Indian tribes. Rega'hlless of all this, the term is condescending at best and ought 
to be used onlp in quotation marks and with adequate explanation. This teacher's 
way of approaching the tive civilized tribes is indicative of the lack of any serious 
attempt to help the students meaningfully* identify with their Indian culture. 
Moreover, this also illustrates the lack of .understanding of how utilization of 
this identitication can help the children, to 'become .self respecting (and self di- 
rected) parts of„the total American Society. These illustrations would seem .to 
indicate thaf students are generally being subjected to the staff's interpretation 
of the dominant white culture and values in an unquestioning and unfeeling way. 
A consultant did, however, indicate one small note of encouragement. "One 
teacher was quite blunt in expressing to me her great concern over this matter 
of lack of identification and the way In which the school seems to encourage 
this. She had the second graders doing all sorts of work on Indian cultures and 
traditions, and was making some serious attempts to stem the non-identification 
tide, bnt she also indicated that she feared that her concern for this matter was 
not widely shared at Goodwill Indian School." 

These descriptions of classroom activities alyo seem to illustrate a lack of op- 
portunity for social interaction and discussion among students, i.e. tea<^ers ask 
^qnostions and st\)dentj; are to provide the ])rescribed answers which are correct 
or in(M)rreil and the students seem to have little opportunity to refle<*t their own 
ideas and opinions. This approach tends, to prevent afty meaningful dialogue 
about the subject from taking place between student and teacher. 

Tile extra-curricular i>rogram at Goodwill was described by a .consultant as 
'•fairly extensive — if over-organizod and manipulative (e.g. 4-li, Boy Scouts, 
sports, etc) which the cliiklren seem to enjoy generally." These recreational 
;i 'vities, however, do not provide the opportunities for the social interaction 
utvded for the development of the individuals involved. Youth for the most part 
are exclutk^l from the planning of vhese activities. The general attitudePof the 
staffs at the schools seems to be on^: in which they feel that they must provide 
everything for the ^-outh ; consequontly, youth are n<)t permitted\to become 
Jnvoived in meaningful discussions which center around thetr everyday life ex- 
perience. Anf>f)KT factor which iniluences the social- interaction is the'leeling, 
expressed hy . lool .staff members, tbat if the^ youth are kept busy then we will 
have less proi)lenis (a prest'rii>tive ivpproach). Apparently, the staff feels that 
their role to plan for th(^ youth ami keep them bus}\ * 
One barrier to the opportunity of .Social interaction and development of the 
ith st^^ms to be thei general attitude of the stafE (both academic and non-aca- 
deniie) toward the youth at the schools. One of the mo'^j frequent comments 
overheard by consultants and project staff went something to the effect, **yon 
cannot expect much from — or do much with — these children; they come from 
such ^difficult backgrounds.* The people making these comments made clea^c-^that 
they thought they were revealing great imderstanding. In fact, they were reveal- 

' ing the way in which they use their "knowledge" of the children's difficult back- 
grounds as an extuse for why the children need so much "direction" from the 
staff and cannot be .self-directed in any meaningful way.". 

For the most part, the children at the schools are generally passive and have 
expressed unhappiness with most of their -oxperiences at the schools, e.i;." I don't 
like it here," "My social worker didn't tell me. it would be like this." "They 
fstaif) pick on us." "They (staff) hit us and slap^iis," "We can't have any fun." 
Their expectations ave generally low and little is done to raise these expecta- 
tions. Consequently, most of the children either passively accept their lot or 
rebel in socially undesirable ways — such as "acting* up," running awa.v, sniffing 
(ghie or gasoline), destroying property, etc. When the youth "act out" in these 
ways against this environment, they are punished for the misconduct without 
the reasons for the misconduct coming to the surface* Staff members apparently 
do not concern themselves with why a youth mi.«<hehaves, but are more con- 
cerned with retaliating against him for the behavior. This hehavior on the part 
of the staff members is not necessarily by design to inflict ph.vsical harm on 
the yonth but to deter "niIsl)ehavior" su;?gesting this is the only way the staff 

* know.s how to function. Tlie many workshops and training programs in which 
school staffs have participated included "How to Help the Troubled Child and 
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How to Manage His Behavior/' •lUecognizing the Troubled Child and the Mean- 
ing of This Behavior," "Understanding Self and Others in .Group Living," ''Prob- 
lems in 'Understanding and GuidiJig Children," etc. which seem to have had 
minimal infl.uence upon,, the way schooL staffs deal with yoiith and their prob- 
lems beta use conditions which exist now in the schools are apparently the same 
as those which have existed for the. past four or five years when the training 
was taking place. The youth who does succumb or "play the game" is reinforced 
by being, labeled a good youth without regard to what happens when he leaves- 
the school and the fact that he cannot function socially. .Some^.of the youths 
have learned to "play the game" while others have found it difficult to learn 
the rules and consequently hiive a great deal of difficulty and seem to **create 
'problems." - ^ • ^ , 

The system of reward and punishment used on the campuses has not seemed 
to reflect the goals and by-iaws of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The pattern 
of reward and punishment follows from — is a function of — the generaUstaff 
attitudes. One consultant described the attitudes of the staff toward the children 
as being "generally nai;row and superficial and ofton hostile." There spems to he 
little concern for the children as human beings and little positive concern for 
their Indian culture or heritage. The pattern of reward and .punishment is gen- 
erally in line with these attitudes. The chief criterion for the reward and 
punishment is has the child satisfactorily complied with the (not necessarily 
fair or valid) demands of the staff?" The general attitude toward the children 
seems to Center around the assumption that they should receive a traditional 
"education" of "reading; writing, and 'rithmetic' — the-p'sfttem of reward and 
punishment in general is designed to help achieve these staff-perceived goals in 
the easiest, most effective way. Another element which strongly enters iuto the' 
pattern of reward and punishment is the x>ersonal feelings of any one staff 
member — how he feels about children as people, his perdeption of the purpose 
of the school and his own role in the school, etc. Finally there is also the ele- 
ment/iii the pattern of reward and punishment, of t^e considerable degree of 
autonomy with which staff member^ operate. This means that there is con- 
siderable -leeway allowed individual staff members to reward and punish accord- 
ing to personal codes — or whims—and not entirely according to directives from 
above. There apparently has been no established policy on the matterfof reward 
and punishment other than the Bureau of Indian Affairs official policy against 
corporal punishment. J^'^' 

One incident was witnessed by a project consultant ajfc Goodwill Indian Sphool 
when he entered a classroom to find two children, a boy and a girl, "running" up 
and down while stajiding in, the same place, alongside one wall. A short time after 
the consultant entered the t.oom the teacher, having set all the other students 
to work, came oy^r to talk with the consultant The consultant described the 
teacher's behavior as being "without emjbarrassment" and being positively and 
without exaggeration ecstatic in relating the very "clever" punishment which he 
had devised for these two children who. had run away from Goodwill. His plan 
was to have them run in place one hour for every hour that they were away 
from class. The teacher made very clear to the consultant that his reason for 
punishing the children was because they were absent from his class "for no 
jjood reason;" this punishment, he felt sure, would not only deter them from 
doing this again,, but would be a good example to the other students. The teacher 
was evasive when asked if the children had nm directly from his room or had 
been absent 'from his class because they had run from school for reasons which 
had nothing to do with his class. The teacher's only answer was that the par- 
ticular punishment he had dreamed up for these two children would be more 
effective than any other punishment, and he saw it as his role to punish them. 
Not all punishments are necessarily as sadistic as this one and another teacher 
indicated she did not approve of this kind of treatment for children. Nonetheless, 
for reasons which have been indicated — including the general attitudes of staff 
toward the children and the degree of autonomy allowed the staff in making 
many decisions — this punishraent is one extreme variation of the general pattern 
of reward and- punishment. lu other words, this pattera is not merely allowed but 
in effect encouraged. Thus, a particular staff person has considerable leeway to 
give vent to his own imrticular whims in deciding how the children are to be 
dealt with. As has b^n mentionejdf Jbefore, and the students have expressed pri- 
vately to both consultants and project staff, hitting, and being beaten up was a 
regular part of their experiences at the schools. . Thi3 youth related that some 

O instructional aides, the boys* advisor, and some teachers commonly used • 

\f^'l punishment. The youth's quick answer to why is, "Because we do some- 
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thing 'they' don't like." Extra work also la often as a foim of puniaimient, 
e.g. youth have be^u made to pull weeds, scnij) floors with toothbrushes, sweep 
streets, etc. Group punishment seems to be comjnonly used, e.g. if a youth failed 
to clean his part of his room, all youth in the room lost T.V. privileges for a week. 
This atmosphere strengthens or reinforces strict obedience without question and 
provides little opjwrtunlty for developnient of the ability to decide what is right 
or wrong and follow up on an individual decisrion. 

There appears to be very little recognition of the concept ^of seriously reward- 
ing the children on the basis of the^ intrinsic value of their work or their atti- 
tudes ; t>7 "seriously rewarding" is meant a general pattern and atmosphere in 
which the children assume positive rattier than negative (i.e. punitive) recogni- 
tion. The youth cannot help overhearing themselves referred to as problem chil- 
dren by staff members at the schools.\One result Is that when youth grow up 
hearing that they are problem chlldren\ because -they come from socially malad- 
justed homes, and therefore, it is the responsibility of the Jboarding school to 
teach them the proper values thrQugh strict controls and regulations, the yputh 
develop the idea that this is the oiuy way that human behavior can be controlled. 

Another case occurred in _which-one teacher helped a youth whom she had 
described as being a "bit difficult" in class, i.e. he "acts up" In class sometimes 
and also that he v^a's a poor writer and ^-^iader. Yet, she said he came to her for 
help in writing this letter and worked on it\an hour after school. What is more ■ 
she said the end product was "pretty good."\She was very pleased that the j3oy 
had come to her for help and wished he could do as well in his regular classwork. 
Obviously, the boy felt comfortable in coming\to her ; but, just as obviously, she 
was unable to make the connection Jaetween his attitude toward the letter and 
his contrasting attitude toward his schoolwork; Until such a connection is made 
and utilized, i.e. until the schoolwork becomes more meaningful to this boy (and 
most of the -other children), his work and behavior in class will nvost likely con- 
tinue to be negative. To put it another way, the concept that the school work 
itself should ^ as meaningful, valuable, and interesting as iwsslble is not ac--^ 
cepted by— not truly understood by— most of the teachers. They do not under- 
stand that unless the classroom work is related by the teachers to the personal 
experiences of the child, children like this boy will continue to "act up'* and do 
academically poorly. More ^important they do not seem to understand that the 
present curriculum and teaching technicLuea in- general only contribute to dead- 
ening the feelings, the self-respect, and the possibilities for some genuine self- 
d*rection on the part of these children. • 

This cade and the case in which the teacher devised the "clever punishmeut 
for the youth who had run away illustrate the general situation in the acamedic 
clepartmenf as well as Goodwill Indian School as a whole ; attitudes range 
-i-rom" little recognition of the children as human, beings to some "awareness 
with no serious, consistent follow through in terms of general program or tech- ^ 
niques. The same teacher who was so happy with his punishment techniques 
was ability-grouping the students in his class ; he was, he said trying to "individ- 
ualize instruction'^ (this supposedly behig a factor of the ungraded structure). 
What he did not understand was that his halting attempts at "individualized 
instruction'^ (laudable as such) were almost totally undermined by an atmos- 
phere in which most of the students were ''studying" while two students were 
being sadistically punished at the same time in ^he same room. Again, while 
this classroom scene is somewhat of an extreme, it is but a part of the total 
picture. To have a class in which students must stand to speak (this appars 
common) aie constantly condescended to, are often yelled at, ar^d not infre- 
quently 'hit is perhaps less brutal than running in place as described above, 
but in its way is just 'as damaging; even if the curriculum in its narrow sense 
of course outline was very good— which is not the case generally— this kind of 
atmosphere is simply not conducive to>positive, maximum learning and growing. 

Moreover, the basis for "individualized instru^!tion" at Goodwill is limited. 
It is based on tests and oii how good the student does in classworU. Little ac- 
count is taken of the whole.child, of why he may not do well. Little account is 
taken of the connection between dull material and techniques and. poor student 
performaii 'o; indeed, there is very little recognition of this factor. The latter 
is particularly well illustrated by the case of the teacher, who helped the boy 
.write the letter. , , v 

A youth subjected to the type of living conditions (dormitory hving) prev- 
alent in these Schools develops concepts unnatural to today's society, i»e., not 
being equal or of feeling inferior to many different kinds of people in many 
ent groups. He learns that there is safety and security in remaining with 
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his own kind, the Indian, and if he is . subjected to mixing with others, it is 
best to' do so with other Indian^ and to break other relationship and return to ' 
his own groups as soon as possible. Also during this^time of mixing, he is taught 
that he, as an Indian, must make these relationships as smooth as possible even 
• if this means subjecting himself to the will of others. He is to squelch his own 
feelings and ideas if they are in disagreement and not voice his objections until 
- he returns to his own group where he might find an outlet tor frustration' 
through complaining and receiving sympathy. For example, a teacher expressed 
in a meeting of all the students at Goodwill Indian School that "they were 
Indian and would always be iridian, that they would be discriminated against, 
and that their behavior should be better than anyone else's in order not to 
reflect on the school or Indian people." Anotlier staff member supported the 
. teacher by giving a personal experience of what had happened to her. In 
another meeting youth were tpld by a staff member that "white people don't 
care anything about you." In effect he was saying Indians should stick together 
and take care of their own. These attitudes on the part of 'some staff members 
and the extension ox these attitudes through their association with the youth 
tend to further isolate the youth from society and hinder the development of 
their abiUty to function in that society. Thus even though youth may become 
minimally involved by being a part of a mixed group, the attitude of being a true 
group member with the right to interact Is not present i,e,, they don't feel any 
group belongingnesa. 

^ The. Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding schools, since they have major con- 
trol over the yojith who reside there for a i)eriod of nine to twelve months per 
year, in effect must assume the parental or fan^ilial roLe in relation to the youth. 
■ Staff members could be influential in the positive and enhancing development, of . 
the i>ers6nality of the youth, the development of their basic orientation to au- 
thority, the development of their moral code, and in their learning to adapt to 
social institutions. 

The boys' and girls' advisors at the schools are in, the strongest position to 
influence the children's behavior and attitudes, both directly and indirectly : 
directly through their contact with them in their life outside the academic school 
(their dormitory life, their extracurricular activities, etc.) , and indirectly through 
: their influence over the instructional aides and night attendants. These latter two 
are responsible to the advisors and to a considerable extent get their cues from 
them. The boys' advisors seem to be much more directly involved with their 
charges at the schools than the girls' advisors, e.g. the boys' advisors become in- 
volved in activities (sports, Scouting^ campouts, etc.) to a greater extent than 
the girls' advisors do. The advisors also set the dorm rules and in most cases ad- 
minister punishment to the youth. The advisors are key i)ers6ns in setting the 
various attitudes toward youth which are so prevalent among ithe staff n^embers. 

Since the boarding schools in many cases are one of the earliest institutions 
with which these youngsters come in contact, their experiences there can ma.ke 
a deep imprevssicin on how they view themselves and what course their lives wlU 
take. Many delinqueiits develop from a background of school failure and a his- 
tory of trouble making in the school. It would be reasonable to assume that if 
a youth cannot find success in legitimate ways, he will probably rfeek success in 
ways which might be socially unacceptable, e.g. running away, snifllng, drink- 
ing, destroying property, etc. Since many instances of this kind of behavior are 
found at the schools, it further would, be reasonable to assume that the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the Area Offices, tlie school administrators, and the staff mem- 
bers themselves lieed to take a long hard look at .their approaches to dealing with 
the youth and their attitudes toward those youth. • 

Another factor associated with this school pertains to the ^'rnyth" of services 
which are to be provided to yotith who reside there. Boarding school enrollment 
has ijeen described by a Bureau of Indian Affairs Social Worker as "a rush* 
process since requests usually are made after 'the horse is out of tlie biarn* and 
the social workers don't have time to get to know the individual child ; tlien in 
boarding school, the child is one o2 the group and still is not known individually. 
Many examples of the Bureau's floundering efforts to help a child could be 
given. Almost all of the children, enrolled show damage in some way. Their 
relationship with others is faulty, and their adjustment is one of not finding 
relationships, v^ith any depth. This is home out in children who attend hoarding 
school for their entire schooling and display no 'upset* or no 'upset behavior' until " 
. adolescence. Schools have experienced repeatedly the 'blow up' of the nice con- 
^i.ming student. Although we have known the child since grade one we still 
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are not prepared for his acting out hostility, sniffing, or running away. Otliers 
become dull afid without goals. Niiturally, many are successful and benefit from 
boarding school enrollment, but we still need amp^-oved methods to meet the 
individviai needs of the children to develop into healthy x>ersonalities." 

One Bureau of Irdian Affairs Social Wbrker, indicated that "many of the con- 
ditions affecting the youth could be improved with consistent help given to tliem, 
but this is not possible because of the vast numbers." The case load then of avail- 
able social workei^ appears to be so great that they cannot provide the services 
which the youth need and, in'-'fact, are entitled to. Tlieir role has been relegated 
to an investigative one which is in part influenced by situations of crisis and 
does not center around the u.se of prevent! v.€ techniques, techniques which do not 
appear to have been part of their, training. - » 

Henlth services which are suppbsed to be provided for the youth do not appenr 
adequate. For example, one nurse is charged with the responsibility of Big Heart 
and Wiiliiul Indian Schools, which are situutetl 45 miles apart and together have 
a total student body of approximately three hundred youths. At best during times 
when several youths miglit be ill. it is very difficult to provide them anything more 
than the minlTiial attention which they need. At Goodwill Indian Schoolf^everely 
injured youth are transported 60 miles away to hospital facilities whicliiaW. des- 
ignated for their use when medical attention, is available 'in the immediate area 
of the school. These examples serve to point out the lack of services available f'^" 
the youth who nnist reside in the boarding schools. 

^SUMMARY — -DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOLS 

Kach Of the three schools apiK»ars to be .«5ituatod in a yery picturesque and 
scenic area. Tlie school at AVahlnl in contrast to. the oHier two schools seems to he - 
lackiue: some athletic facilities: perhaps this is due to the fact that the school 
houses only ^rirls and that this school ls very close to Hie town of AValiini. The 
other two schools. Big Heart and Goodwill, seem to have ample athletic facilities 
and a j.reat deal of space for the cliildreii to play in. 

All die campuses api)ear to have adequate housing. Some of the buildings are 
newer than others pwt for the number of children on campus, there seems to be 
adequate housing and accom.mo<]ations . but, as many of the people have indicated 
they could place many more children on their campuses if they only had addi- 
tional room, ' 

The two schools. Goodwill and Big Heart, are fairly well isolate^ from a com- 
munity of any size. They are approximately fifteen miles from such a community. 
This distance from community' life appears to restrict the interaction of Indian 
• youth and personnel from the community life and activities of the general area. 
At Wahiui and Big Heart, the youth go to public schools whereas at Goodwill, the 
students stay on campus and go to school. The former two schools provide, by 
their built-in structure, the opportunity for youth to interact with and mingle 
with other children. However, at Goodwill this does not occ\ir. 

In general; students enrolled at any of the schools meet certain criteria. One 
of these is a quarter degree of Indian blood and quoting from a Bureau of 
Indian Affairs report, "* * * the largest number of students are enrolled because: 
of the parent's limitation, these include backward parents who isolate, them- 
selves from the community, unwed mothers \^o can't provide a stable living 
arrangement, drinking and delinquent adult behavior, parents unprepared for the 
responsibilities of rearing children. In otiier words, the home either does, not 
provide enough stimulus to help, the child fit into the community along side his' 
peers or else it is so wrought with problems that it is handicapping him emotion- 
ally and intellectually.'^ This seems to be a paradox because, the management by 
|)ersonnel on the campuses does not appear to provide the children with the 
kind of .^itimuli that will enable the child to live in the community alongside his 
peers or remove or deal successfully with the kinds of problems that are handi- 
c/ipping him either emotionally or intellectually. 

On a typical day, a child will rise at G :00 A.:\f.. get breakfast and be off - to 
schooi ; be in ^ho<>l all day until 3 :30 P.M.. then have a period of time before 
dinner whereby he can take care of projects, be free from recreation of some 
kind e.g. baseball, basketball, etc.. just goofing around and then go for dinner. 
After dinner, between six and ten o'clock, he can study, or do things be would 
like to do most. Many of the activities available for youth are conducted in groups 
on a "one go. all go" basis. The groups usually are conducted and handled by 
adult staff. The, youth usually go to and from activities with adults. This repre- 
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seiits a' regimented kind of life that limits oppai-tmiities for youth to function 
OH their own and make decisions for themselves. 

Adult i>ersonnel ln the schftol usually view themselves as parent surrogates. 
However, this seems to be a vfery ambiguous role because many of the personnel 
liiKl it difficult to a'rticulate their role and their responsibilities. Most of the per- 
sonnel have staggered work hours. A typical day would ruu from six to eight in 
the morning; then from half past three in tlie afternoon to half past nine in 
the evenings. Thi« occurs so that the adult iKjrsonnel can be with the youth a 
maximum number t)f hoars during the day. The dormitory personnel are gone 
during the time the children are in class and come back oirduty when the children 
return from ischool. ' . ' ^ - 

The pers-'onnel at the school are by and Jarge mostly of Indian heritage with 
the median age approximately- iirthe forties. :Many of them have attended board- 
ing ^schools themselves or have^spent most of^ their working lives in the boarding 
sch'oois. As a consequence, many of the ways by which they react to the children 
and many of the ways by which they react to themselves (their. colleagues) 
rertcvt tluiir earlier ijeriod of training; reHe(?tit in such a way a.s to demonstrate 
tliat there really aren't very many ways by which they can deal with children^ 
or their colleagues. The number of alternatives open to them to work with 
other^i is reumrkably low or small in number. _ - 

From these three schools were selected twenty youth who would represent 
them' at the summer training session : Most of the youth, sixteen of them, were 
selected from Big Heart Indian School and four of them. from Wahini Indian 
School; none were selected from Goodwill Indian School. These youtfi were 
selected by Bureau of Indian Affairs personnel and Ssouie- of the, criteria re- 
flected a desire by Bureau*ipei*sounel to have youth Who would. reflect a good 
image of the Bureau and would be able to profit from such an experience. As 
one of the personnel from the Bureau who was helping to select the youth 
put it, •*We couldn't And enough (students) at such a late time, we had' to 
scrape the bottoiu of the barrel to select some of them. They are not as ready/ 
for this as the others, but they aa-e the only ones available." The irony of the 
whole selection process was that after working with these youth, the project 
stafl! felt that indeed they were all representative of the youth In the school 
which was the request made by project staff to the Bureau initially. Even if 
other criteria had been selected by Bureau personnel, they probably would 
havd come up with, similar youth — youth having the same background and sets 
of similar exi)eriences. The major difference perhaps would have been that 
some of- the other students, who could have been selected, may not have been 
viewed as antagonists of the school. The Indian youth, who were r:elected, 
were to fprm a cadre or core group which would return to the campus and 
relate their experiences and training to the other youth, who did not attend 
the s'ummer session, and hopefully through interaction and development as 
leaders they could orient the other people at the school to the goals and objec- 
tives of the program and methods of implementation. 

The Bureau personnel viewed many of these youth as being «ble ^o go back 
to the schools and setting a good example for the others in the sense that 
they wouldn't be indulging in 'some of the non-.social activities they had pre- 
viously engaged in. Some of the personnel,- however, lelt that the kind of train-' 
ing that some of these people were getting, particularly in the last two weeks 
of the summer session, was opening up a Pandora's box where all the ills and 
problems would explode in an uncontrollable way over the campuses. 

Two standardized instruments were given to the personnel. Both of the 
instruments reflecte^l on the part of some of tJie trainees pre-delinquent ten-, 
dencies and a low self-concept. * . y * 

In the three schools in wiiich the Youth Development project functioned, 
several factors seemed to appear which related specifically to the Social or 
general development of Indian youth. One of the.se is the inability of youth 
to cross, imaginary lines on their own campuses. Boys an(J girls are cepanited 
and minimal interaction is permitted. Boys and girls do not have the usual 
healthy relationship of playing -together, talking, walking together, or holding 
hands. These are natural kinds of relationships for young people. , 

In order to-, achieve many of the goals and objectives of the project in the 
schools, many question.^ and problems, which began to appear, had to he looked 
at. The.'^e problems and methods of dealing with them became factors of concern 
to ihe project staff. 'For example, how are we' going to work with the admin- 
istratioiit with tlie dormitory r>ersonnel, with the school personnel? How are we 
^ to choose the core of youth leadors for an intensive kind of training? What 
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kind of organizational structure can we risk getting youth involved in? How. 
can involvement with *^all of these areas be achieved within the^xisting strut-' 
tures? Can leadership be developed whereby the various units on campus can 
become involved in the living conditions and the handling of all the kinds of 
problem which reflect daily living? For example, can the youth become involved 
In the business of whether girls and boys do or do not borrow clothes? Because, 
in a dormitory 'Situation if you involve students, you can make some decisions 
around which people live. There are certain leveis of responsibilities around how 
you keep your clothes and how you share them afterwards, how you take care 
of joint living areas or who handles the kinds of relationships tlvat result. 

These are essential kinds of limits. and rules that come out of here by which 
people who live socially have to live together, and if these rules up to now 
have been laid down by only one group to the exclusion of all others; and they 
have for the most part, it appeared to the project staff that a part of its 
responsibility was to implement the goals and objectives of the program in this 
area by getting youth involved in how they live together in the context of their 
daily living experiences. This can l3e done by organizing through the dormitory 
where i)eople, who live together, can make some decisions about it because htjre 
you have a community. . : ^ ^ ' 

Until the time project staff \^ent into the schools, dl\ the'rules and regulations 
were laid out by the school, by, the adult personnel and the youth either abided 
by them or did not abide by them. What the project stafE attempted to do was 
to demonstrate that the people who abide and live in that circle of living not 
only can become involved, but need to become involved. For instance, if someone 
wants to take a shower, he may have to consider some limitations around the 
uie of water, soap, time element, his prior commitments to staff and peers. All 
of this is a practical detail of daily living. The problems that surround it are 
something that young people should be involved in so'ving. In relation to this, 
there are all sorts of problems that arise when young people don't keep the 
shower area or the dormitory area in general — looking\like a place that people 
want to live in. This kind of responsibility, does not have to be relegated solely^ 
to a staff member, but youth can become involved in this. There are other areas 
or factors within the schools that existed prior to the stafi" entering the schools 
and since then have been dealt with by staff. That is, the area of implementation 
of the* Qtiality of social life: For example, there were 
aroiiud dating, going ofP campus, when to leave, when to < 
ditionsf around it. These were laid oyt by staff. The r 

Now student involvement is taking place. They are dispissing what it means to 
be ojS campus, what it means to be dating, what it means to set out conditions 

^ so that rule^ and regulations are binding on everyone. In this way, the project 
feels that young peopl^ will get a chance to look at what it means to assume 
responsibilities for making decisions, because here they tend to wrestle and 
struggle with the jproblems of enforcement and commitment- 
There are other areas that created problems and factors ^with which we had to 
struggle. Some of them are ^ocial and intensely personal such as drinking alco- 
hol, sniffing glue, and snifiing gasoline. All of these behaviors are prohibited in 

^school/ One of the.major questions that arose while working with staff was **How 

**do yon hivolve young people in dealing with this kind of problem?" This, again, 
relates to the goals and. objectives of the program. There is the question of how 

■ can people live with one another and this leads to discussions in the schools as 
to various reasons why people get drunk, or why people drink. Staff and students 
came up with ideas such as some people get (Irunk and stay away from schooL 
Some people went out and drank and sneaked back and went to bed and didn't 
create any problems for anyone. One can say that if people didn't know anything 
about it, then in a certain sense, kids really didn't break any \ rule of the school 
because no one ever found out about it. But that's not really the important 
question, because in the quality of their life, drinking is a problem for them too. 
In some ways it was deep and intense and the whole question arises abt^ut drink- 
ing and. its relationship to the }iids and how they sense their living on the campus 
because in one way this relates to a sense of isolation in terms of feeling some- 
thing exciting in your life. How do you^ get your kicks? How do you live? How 
do you get a sense of achievement of doing something'? • 

In terms of a kid's education, there is another factor that impinges on their 
life — a character in the schoolwhich suggests that they are inherently passive. 
Many of the events that liave occurred are just vrith the most minor introduc- 
tion of the idea that the r kids do have something to .say. Even ^with relatively 
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minor adult support, thore are instances to show that they are not passive. 
(Actually in terms of stimulating kids, they were. not passi7e. For example in 
\many of the meetings or events that took place in the school where things were 
introduced and the kids got involved^^it became difficult for th#iu. They were so 
iinaware as to how to deal witli these ^luations that they began to;try, that the^ 
didn't want to become part oMt ; they didn't want to deal with it any more. 
They wanted to move_frpm'tIie sohool. This is not passivity; this is reaction. 
\When adults-talk to a child and the child doesn't want to respond, such as 
standing up in class and reading a book, this is not passivity. At least project 
stiff does not interpret It as passivity. Instead of attributing this as a charac- 
teristic of the student, perhaps it would be much more useful and meaningful 
in terms of goals and objectives of the program, to i)erceive that the youth are 
really reacting to a repressive atmosphere and really don*t move out when they 
feel they are going to get hurt They don't move out and say what they feel 
because they, are getting clobbered^. These are the results of youths' having the 
experience of getting their plans systematically knocked into pieces or being 
manipulated to fracture it- Once they see that they are not ^oing tOoget hurt, 
that they are not going to get clobbered, then their contributions will be forth- 
coming. We need to nurture this ability to formulate plans whereby youth can 
make suggestions or holler out so that adults will listen to them and hear them 
and deal with them "honestly 'instead of manipulating them in the way that 
they want things to turn out, because when this occurs, you will get rid of this 
passive thing whiph is just an attributive characteristic which comes out of the 
actions of adults usurping their position and lauding It over - the kids. Passivity 
then is really a view of- adults to behaviors of youth which are alien and sensitive 
to their needs. Passivity, in terms of the youth, is a coding behavior reflecting 
a rejection by them of existing conditions. 

Again, in a similar way, another issue or anotjher factor which comes up all 
the time is that of running away. Kids, for the nqost part, have not as yet been 
involved in examining- the reasons for running away. They have found it ^ex- 
tremely difficult to deal with this kind of behavior. They find.it difficult in 
examining tie things, in trying to come up and express why it/is that they feel 
th^ have to do this. Sometimes some of the kids attempt to raise this, but 
adults have found it extremely difficult to respond. They just have no one to 
y^deal. with this. T^e school at Big Heart, at least ^ the faculty (the staff there) 
/ seems to be more ready, more capable of dealing \vith this kind of an issue. 
They are, at this pointy beginning to" listen to some .of the statements by the 
kids. For example, one of the girls of the school said\that she ran away because 
she was tired of being iise'd by staif to ^handle other \kids in another doriin who 
liad cried and wanted to leave. This wks raised with the staff — raised in the 
sense that the youth was reacting in^a very uncomfortable way to being used 
to handle something about which she herself had a very intense feeling. Here's 
an example of . the youth being brought together to deal, with a kind of sitiiatioh 
that is djfficult;and trying, riot only to themselve^, but to staif. Yet, they attempted 
to struggle ^with it. No resolution has come about\ and\ perhaps it won't come 
about within the next six montlis, but at least people are beginning to recognize 
some of these factors and are now making a^thrusli in this direction, i.e., they 
are attempting to deal with it. One of the things that came out in the discussion 
of attempting to deal with the facor of running away was that if there is some- 
thing you don*t like or some pressure that you are under, why don't you have 
a way of raising these things so that you're not unhappy and not -uncomfortable, 
so that you don't have to get mad or angry. At the beginning, the kids responded 
that ''We can't raise these^ things in a dormitory situation. There aren't any 
people there that we can work it out with." 

youth have always seemed to be concerned about the quality of their educa- 
tion at least in one way or another. They all have ideas. They, all have interests 
and these can very unexpectedly come out with -any kind of stimulation. In 
terms of the description of goals that we made earlier, this is directly related. 
If the people of the school can get young x>eople involved in the things that they 
raise, they have other possibilities which will bring about "the relationships that 
go on not only in classrooms but In the dormitory or anywhere on campus. 
Because once this is achieved, then the Bureau will actually be achieving some 
form of student self-determination ^^s a basis for social participation and deci- 
sion making in tile school, on the total campus, in every aspect \of their life. 
This dimension of living extends into the dormitory, into school, into every- 
.. thir.g. It is on this basis then that the students become involved in the jparticipa- 
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tion and have some decision making. One o£ the problems that the project tsU^ 
has been haying is to struggle and meet conflict around this, very factv This 
project has attempted to develop a Situation in schools where young pe^-ple can 
use themselves in a very self-directed way. 

The situation where eight or nine youth met with* the staff p:u6 they were 
opposing what the youth were doing and manipulating the^ii into -retreating 
from each one of their positions is an excellent' example of the kind of con- 
^ict that the project staff has been attempting to deal svith. Such conflict has 
to be progressively resolved in order to free the yo'^eh in order that *they caii 
move in the direction of the project goals which ure their own goals. If yoiuig 
people are able to .^et themselves organized, Uiey are able to state what Jt is 
they want and they <^a;n attempt to implemcuv. This appears to be precisely what 
everyone committed themselves to in txii'ms of getting youth to niove in self- 
direction and involvement Here tbc> went into a meeting and the adults took 
it over and dominated and rejected everything that they proposed. Kvovything 
the youth worked out, even tiielr suggesti^ons, were rejected. The adults evep 
manipulated the kids to pxcevt their "no" "answers and then say it is okay for 
siich compromises. 7 Thi^j has tended to destroy everything that we're working 
for before it is ev^^ii accomplished. The kids were dominated into saying, what 
they really doh't care about. When they walked out of' their o>vn meeting, after 
having orgar.i'aed and formulated that which they wanted, they exhibited a 
sense of cvnildence and self-respect of being able to develop what^they wanted 
to achieve. Theii .when they walked out of the mei^ting with the adults, their 
corcHdence had- been challenged and virtually destroyed. They were nuich less 
self -assured an 4 had a sense of o>unishment that they had not l>een able to fight, 
basic feelings of being a coward. You could see that it was just draining their 
total sense of self. One of the questions that has to l>e asked is how many times 
can you expect kids to go through that process and what are adults really saying 
about getting a sense about the deteVmihation of one's own life existence and the 
quality of living in such an atmosphere. You can't stimulate people on one liand 
in the direction of self-determination based on their sense of words and ^heir 
confidence which they have the right to do and/ on the other hand whenever/they 
are stimulated to do it. knock them down and do' it consistently. / <^ 

The youth have had to face this kind of Experience with adults, then a's they 
prepare to confront, they have had to walk away empty-handed and head down. 
One of the questions that must be raised, and at has been raised by project staff, 
is, "What iy it that's really going to be permitted?" "What i^; it that you ar^ 
ready to stimulate?" The project staff has found that most of the "personnel at 
boarding school campuses indicate a willingness to Icto the kids behave in this 
kind of a way, that is; let them have some self-determination. Let them formulate 
ideas. Let them discuss. For some of them, it becomes a very, very difficjilt thing 
to le-t them try to do it. They seem to become very apprehensive, very threatened, 
in some cases totally incapable of letting kids do it. These kinds of experiences 
occur in many ways in the kids' lives. It's not just consultants who relate'»to 
this kind of atmosphere or sense of living, but the kids themselves are capable, 
of relating this and do so. The real tragedy is that in many cases, the school staff 
don't eyen recognize it. In some cases, they just reject it, not ^ecessnrily in a 
hostile way, but jnst kind of blind dismissal-like saying that the kids really 
don't know whafthey're talkinsr about. For example: in one instance one student 
tried to raise with a social worker ah issue — an issue of punishment on the 
compus. The social worker, perhftT5s in her naive approach, formula teil hor ques- 
tion in such a way as to reflect the total dismissal, not necessarily a hostile one, 
bu^ a dismissarof the child's abilities for she said, "I don't want to know why 
you left the campus. Maybe even you don't know." Maybe this is legitimate to 
fool that kids don't know all .the'things that go into Uieir reactions. Some of 
them might be very deep-seated feelings — something that happened two years 
ago, or even two days ago", or even two minutes ago. but what she is roally^fter 



and she doesn't wani them to give her an inclination of why. Here is tlie* tragedy. 
S^ome of the most important information that a social worker can acf|uire)is 
the information o£ why.it was the kids left or why it was that they felt that they 
had to leave. There may have been other factors that were impinging on them. 
One of the very debilitating factors Involved is to. dismiss the person's sense 
of self-awareness, to tell them right off that^they don't know why they did' 
anything. They may know very well- why they did It.. As a matter of fact, they 
indicate, that they want to describe certain levels of reasons or spem at least 
to have a small Ichowledge of very legitimate reasons. In the case of their ability 
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to (iescrlbe those, the social woirker dlsmhssed th a .reasons. She dismiss'ed them 
h?s actlT''^^ ''^ ^^^^ ^ ''^''^ disturbed boy, who takes no responsibility for 

nn^<fnu^*^? ^'^^ tl\e boy described as going on relates exactly what some of the 
consultants related, viz. that there is a very specific and rather obvious atmosphere 
of repression. This action refiects the worker's inability to emphasize wim the 
student and an ability to make a ready identiflcaUon with the eSg sTructurl 
in school, which is a.strong identification that inhibits even the wh™^ 
im^^^h^^^nt^,^^^^ them When a boy raised a problem of physical 

pnntehment, the social worker shut him off thi^, times. Now here is a case of 
being the real hero. It^omes very clear that the social worker doesn't want 
/ to deal with such a difficult problem as pUysicP.l punishment. Kids Recognize 

, ^ lot ol| this is taking. place. In light of mauy of the factors that are prevalent 

• rS'^ becomes very interesting to recognize and perceive that these kids 
are really perceiving things that trained ob^ers .see. They recognize things 
that are appallhig They.Tecognize when adulPtJehavior becomes sadistic. Th^ 
.l?f>,^fkV''^ ^£,'5^°^? ^^''''^'^ "^^^^^ P^^j^' staff has to function and struggle 
rm^^H^i^f enable them to get the staff and youtli alike to opera e 
around concepts of freedomr-freedom of expression which enable the 
campus to introduce certain democratic forms of participation so that what is 
»?Jo socially binding on everyone. The kind of punishment that 
^n«H^'l^^^-^^^^ "^^"^ marvelous to know that in any one of these 

fl ^^^^^^L^^^^'^ ^"^^ b^at them, verbally, physi<;ally, 

that they still have a little l^t under their sores and are willing to re^ond to 
some kind of stjmulas which indicates that perhaps there Is a different kind of 

^ As ^ ^ deep-seated thing to want to live and live m other people Uvei 
I. impinfring on the experiences of the people on the campuses 

is^the fact of isolation created as a result of two kinds of situations. One is the 
situation that brought the youth to the school, viz the social criteria- used for' 
enroUment and second is the situation of the school itself, viz. "the physical ^ 
situation, the distance from the main stream of, society of the community 
Since moving on the compus, the project found that this factor was an inhibiting 
one, iniiibitiug the implementation of the goals and objectives" stated in our 
proposal. OJis then became one of the objectives of the project to break through 
this kind of isolation. Around,this factor of isolation arose several problems oSie 
or them was the feeUn|c that some of the children had about the very restrictive 
way m which they were able to move off campus— the business of when they did 
get away from campus and the places they went For example, at one of the 
schools the kids were all picked up on the bus, driven into town and piled 
all back into the bus and moved back. In > technical sense, the youth do 
move off the campus physicaUy, but in a very real sense, they're carryhie 
^ the campiM with them so that you^re really not breaking out of a sense of 
.isolation. In other ways, other students raise the question of having the right to > 
move, off campus. Many of them begin to struggle about this kind of a problem ' 
and .^ou have youth beginning to struggle about raising an issue, raiding 
problems. The project staff, working with the schoof staff and the kids get 
sometimes even drowned in some of ' their discussions. Project 
staff has often times failed to implement. some of their objectives. in the sense of 
reducing isolation, becaus'e sometimes as a result of.getting hungup and drowninff 
in some of the discussions, nothing happens so that the kids can feel that a 
decision was arrived at in which they participated. . - 

xVnother factor that impinges on the quality of living at the schools is the 
factor of manipulation. Qne of the examples. was raised earlier in terms of 
the ability to create and involve stimulation in dealing with staff and the 
inoving from one meeting to another as a way in which things get systematicallv 
demolished »ud manipulated by the staff. ^ " • ^ 

Another factor impinging on the lives of the youth of the schools is humiliation 
ilns^. factor of humiliation is interrelated into more than one role. One of the 
project voles?, was to develop the self-image of the individual to include his heri- 
tn^xo. That is. to give kids an interconnection between knowledge of their heritage 
, I.e. what they lire and what they look like to other people, so they can have some 
concept of themselves. This is merel- a component of self-determination. This con- 
cept or self-determination rf^ally encompasses two components. That is a senj^e 
of Identity oC knowing who yoirace and being able to deal with that and then 
having a sen.sc; of direction so that when a question of prejudice is raised you 

• know how to handle it. / ' 



One of the incidents on campus at one of the schools dramatically i>oinfc3 out 
this concept of humiliation and relationship to.^being an Indian. "An incident oc- 
-.curred at one of the^s<L'hools in which some youth came in drunk and one of the 
night attendants called him a "goddamned druclren Indian." Theyoutli responded 
to this, responded in a way that they suggested it \was really a proposal. Xliat 
there is an employee here who would call a young person that, no matter what 
they, are. What is the prb^iedure? "A goddamned drunken Indian." Isn't he out- 
raging the laVs^of the constitution? He*8 outraging the principles of the institu- 
tion and he's outraging the principles of the procedures of. the institution and he 
ought to be*fired. The kids took the initiative and set up what ought to be. Adults 
found it very difficult to react to this; they didn't vvant to react to it What th2 
kids said ought to be became important in terms ot project goals and the way in 
w^hich something like this was handled. Here. they had a proposal. The staff had 
listened to it, not that they had to agree with it^.but it did need to be handled.^ 
The position of the school, the position 'of everyone in it needed to be laid on the 
table, needed to be explicated. That kind of approach of dealing with young people 
had to be rejected. This kind of material, this kind of behavior ^then became ma- 
terial for training. Certain kinds -of behaviors on the part of adults need to be 
excluded from these institutions. When dealing with these kinds of problems 
on campus, the punitive role of adults needs to be excluded from the institutions. 
When dealing with these problems on campus, yoimg people have to be placed 
in a position to lenrn. yon just don^t-throw people out of jobs in that way. Even 
thougji behavior such as this irritating and. debilitating, there are other alter- 
natives. In this way it becomes a learning thing in which kids can liecome in- 
volved. Initially the major omission to the kind of^ training that the school staff 
were getting is that kids weren't involved becausei in this kind of training, yon 
underline youth and adults^is people alike. These kinds of problems are just as 
prevalent in our society as well as some of the difficulties incumbent upon individ- 
uals in getting them resolved. . / 

One needs to develop the ability to get involved and say what they really feel 
and think without fear of getting' clobbered. One might get clobbered in the prin- 
cipal's office. or might get clobbered anywhere. Here, for the first time, the project 
staff has created some intervention. It wasn't intervention In the seme of what 
the goals and objectives of the project intended, but at least it was a response to- 
ward getting concerned- about these goals and objectives. In the way it was 
nandled, some people might say it was interf erring instead ot implementing goals, 
but at least at this point, it wasn't left to stand. There was an attempt to deal 
with it. j • 

Project staff is now attempting to broaden this concept into a much larger, much 
more fruitful one. . " ^ 

. > CONCLUSIONS AND PUOJECTION , 

At the outs^et it seems essential to point out thq.t the relatively short i)eHod 
of time for which the project was funded and the complexity of tlie tfi sk of 
implementing thiJ3 kind of a program* have had a direct bearing on the results 
which have been attained or not attained. , 
' The principal at Big Heart indicated in a report "that one year wcis not long 
enough to implement this kind of program and that^fihe felt that continued 
"outside" help was essential if the program were 'to succeed at the schools. 
She felt, as did project staff, that desired results could not be produced in bne 
year or even three or four years. Attitudinal change -does not occ"ur in a rela- 
tively short span pf time nor can any effective kind of change in behavior be 
developed in a short period of time. These things take even longer when pre- 
conceived notions impede their implementation. 

To accomplish attitudinal change.then, there is a need for outside professional 
persons to .help bring about involvement and interaction between youths and 
adults whereby they can work together around goals, values,^ and prdblema in 
a cooperative kind oj way, which can become a far more living kind of experi- 
ence. As has been demonstrated in other projects of this nature, .motivation can 
be created by professional persons, who also help to create an awareness of 
conditions as they exist, provide information and opportunities, and lend encour- 
agement* support, and assistance in the implementation of »uch a program in 
the Bureau schools. In fact, it seems essential that some outsi&e source.be uti- 
lized in order to develop these concepts and implement them at the schools. 

The functioning of the project staff was limited by theijTnumber and the 
amount of time they were. able to spend in the schools. Ajly future program 
would necessarily need additional project staff in order to provide a continual 
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contact with the schools and with the Bureau of Indian Affali*s' Area Office. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs personnel from the area level can also be of help in ^ 
implementing this kind of a program in the schools, provided they function as 
project staff and in the same kinds of ways, but not in the roles they normiilly 
assume with the Bureau, i*e-, they m'ust function with the group and not just 
with individuals in a tete-a-tete kind of way, that does not really involve the 
l>eople they are working with. Wearing two hats is a very difficult and time 
consuming way to function and not very efficient. If the Bureau i)ersoimel are 
to work in the way the project staff attempts to function, then they must expose 
themselves to the same kinds of things and commit themselves to functioning in 
the same kinds gt ways. Any future program needs to have the continued 
involvement of Bureau of Indian Affairs personnel from the area office, and 
the campus schools afe well, in order to create greater flexibility in the project 
and in the staf^ members themselves. 

On-goJng or other new; programs at the schools also played their part in deter- 
mining what has been attainea Sr not attained by the Youth Development Pro- 
gram. At Goottwfll Indian School, for instance, Title I and Title III programs, 
which were initiated to fulfill various academic needs of. the youth, apparently 
were developed without the involvement of the youth and, for the most part, 
the involvement of the school staff. These programs were handed to the cam- 
pus personnel and the only involvement which, took place was having youth take 
tests, piay, and have teachers relaie standardized \test scores — no interstaff or 
staff-youth struggle arose, which seemed of great concern to staff. This is in 
sharp contrast to a similar kind of involvement in initiating a* program, which 
demanded a giving of themselves in a daily struggle with other human beings in 
achieving social and academic goals, which requires mlatual effort and a willing- 
ness by each ^person to accept, the diffierences of the. other. Project staff was 
never able to determine wlro helped to identify the needs \/f the youth at Good- 
will or whether these needs were simply inferred. This is not to say that pro- 
grams funded through Title I or Title III of the Education. Act are not suitable ; 
on the contrary, they are very important programs and very appropriate. But in 
terms of involving youth in the planning and helping to" determine their own 
needs at the level that they are camble of 'is not the approach that is normally- 
used to establish programs with th^afunds. 
. " Project staff was able to meet witl^the superintendent, department heads, and 
the recreational .director for the Titl4l program around the fact that the recrea- 
tional program,^ as it was being implemented, was contradictory to the concepts 
of youth and staff involvement and suggested ways in which the goals and objec- 
tives to which- they had committed themselves could be implemented through 
the recreational program. The Area Office seemed to be more concerned about 
implementing this program than the Youth Development Program, which was 
reflected in 'their involvement. This suggests that around these programs in 
'.which the Area Office has invested time, interest, and energy, it is much easier 
to raise alternative ways off functioning. It also suggests that project staff and 
school staff can work together around implementing the program and that proj- 
ect staff can assist in identifying how to use what they Jiave. These things again 
point out the need for an outside source as well as tiie imperative need for the 
Area Office to become involved through action in a practical kind of way. 

It would seem then that if the staff and youth have committed themselves to 
functioning in a particular kind of way, i.e., working together to plan or to resolve 
problems, to become involved together to help determine the quality of the every- 
day living experiences of the youth at the 'schools, etc., then this commitment 
must apply to every aspect of the school, even the academic area. 
' There has been some movement in the direction of developing an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to. youth development- whereby institutionalized Indian children 
can acquire the values and attitudes requisite to coping successfully vrtth prob- 
'^ems of social adjustment and can become self-directed individuals. This is visible 
more at Big Heart Indian School than at Groodwill and Wahlni and can be seen 
in the behavior of the. staff and youth in their relationships toward each o.ther 
and the involvement of all' departments in meeting together and working with 
the vyouth on problems of concern to them. At Big Heart, there has been sbme 
effort to develop the ability of staff and youth to utilize an interdisciplinary 
approach to the growth and development of the Indian children, although many 
problems are still prevalent and still influence the ability of both staff and youth 
to function. At Goodwill and Wahlni, this kind of movement has not been seen 
to the same extent ' ^ ' 
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Dnring the Academic year, it bocame evident to project staff that several prob- 
lems were prevalent, which affected the development of the attitudes of the 
youth, e.fir., pimisbment. One of the most difficult jobs for project stafie was to 
attempt to redirect the school staffs away from punishment.. This is not to say- 
there^wasi to be no authority because authority always exists in anyjnstitutional 
setting, young people cah relate to adult authority and guidance but.theV have . 
a balking point if the atmosphere is one of fear, of imnlshment, and repression. 
It becomes very hard to motivate youth when they reaitie in a punitive atmos- 
phere and just as difficult to deal with' some of their reactions to it, e,g.j frus- 
tration, humiliation, ruutiing away, snifiing, etc. Instances of x>hysieal punish- 
ment which were •»r:pla ted to project staff by the youth and by some staff, were' 
at times of a sadistic nature, e.g.. some youth related that one school staff mem- 
ber had hit them wijh his flst. Another instanc^Avitnessed by a project stafif* con- 
sultant was a punishment devised by a teacher. in which two youth hod to run 
in place in his classroom before the other students one hour for every hour they 
were out* of his class. He. felt this would deter others from running away.- 
These people are not monsters, who do this all the time, and .punishment is not 
a ways this^harsh, but it does have a debilitating effect upon the youth and if it 
is done even once, it becomes a pai't of the atmosphere of the school. Although . 
instances of puui;5hment are markedly different, nevertheless, punishment does 
occur, which suggests that when people get sufficiently threatened, the only way 
they know how to deial with asocial dysfunctional behavior is in terms of what 
staff personnel want, wiiich can result in physicajly hitting the youth. Some rea- 
sons for this appear to b3 -that they don't have any other avenues open to them 
or they don*t know how else to 60 it. Background and locale seem to play a very 
marked role-in their learning and'dealing with asocial behavior. 

In this kind of an atmosphere then, it becomes very difficult for youth to 
operate with the freedpm of expression^ which introduces certain d€ftnocratic 
forms of participation, although the youth were still able to become involved to 
some extent, i.e., youth have beg^ri to meet with staff — re'preseri ting 'areas from 
which they come, and to which they assume some responsibility for relating 
what has occurred in th^ir Interaction with adults in meetings. This seems to 
reflect that underneath; people, no matter how much you cajole or intimidate 
them, ^till have a little left under the surface and and want a different kind of 
life. The youth still give responses in situations, la areas, you would think they 
couldn't respond in. It's a very deep-seated thing to want to live. If the goals 
and objectives of the Youth Development Progiiam and the Bureau goals are 
going to be implemented on the campuses of the Bureau schools, then the punitive 
approach used by the school stafE>to deal with youth must be eliminated and new 
approaches must be developed through training — approaches, which will create 
an atmosphere in which people (youth and adults) cati express themselves and 
relate their feelings and discuss mutual concerns on equal terms regardless of 
rank or hierarchy. This does not seem possible today. ^ 
There. are some other things, which occur in the lives of the youth, which are 
traumatic events, Projects staff observed six and seven year old children being 
left iit Goodwill by their parents. There appeare' to be no organized procedure 
for assisting the^very small youth — som^ were cryiTig, some could not carry their 
luggage. Although the Instructional aides were busy, they could not see to the 
needs of nil the small children, etc. Perhaps with better orgaizatlon. something, 
could be done to alleviate this situation; for example, older children, who, are 
interested, could help create a warm and horpitable place for a youngster to 
come to. It doesn't seem reasonable that these six and seven year olds should 
come in and cry and cry. JTn many cases they were ignored, not in a premeditated 
sense, but nonetheless, the condition still exists and perhaps something can b** 
done that is not being done now. ' 

Many authors such as Maslow, Rogers, and Frohm have stressed that when 
personality goes beyond the earliest levels .of integration, it tends to become 
, more and more structured by cultural and social factors, than by the basic bio- 
logical ones. The constant structuring by cultural and social factors enables the 
individual to^ dear with reality in such a way as to make his adjustment more 
palatable to "himself. The individual seeks a level at which he can function 
most easily. He does several things. First he attempts to" remove major states 
of disharmony in his own self. Secondly, he attempts to deal satisfactorily 
with the people of his group. Thirdly, he attempts to inhibit behaviors, which 
are directed toward immediate satisfaction. When a child, for example, is unable 
to achieve in this way— that is, move in these directions as do his peers or as 
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adults oxpoL't — conflict /irisoH. This tlevelopmoiital process is life — life at a level 
where atljustiaeiit is a rollectlon or^e\*i>eriences. Life in this sense demands 
constant alertness and necos.sitateS a constant stniggle on the part of the indi- 
yidnal ^toward conflict resolution. This then provides some of the conditions 
for dovelopiiu; ^changes witliin one's «elf. At this level of functioning, the indi- 
vidual becouies aware that he is being affected by diticrent types of motivation. 
Individuals develop the ability to choose between attainment and satisfaction 
of reality relative to adjustment. Often the conllict is between what the indi- 
vljdual wants -and wishes and what the society in which he lives demands. As 
in the- case of Goodwill and Big Heart Indian School, children, too, liave 
learned to choose between attainment of satisfaction and adjustment to reality. 
When children run away, they are, in fact, attempting to attain satisfaction. 
They are attempting to deal with reality. They are attempting to adjust their 
own lives to the reality as they perceive it, Tlie campus is the youths' society 
and this society has been making demands on these children for a long-time — 
demamfe, which create innumerable conflicts for these children, conflicts, whi^jh 
extend over years in a cliildVs life and their struggle with adults around these 
conflicts does not provide them with a means for copiiig with their problems 
and developing their abilities to function in soci'ety. Theae conflicts if not re- 
solved tend to liave a debilitating effect on his development and tend to thwart 
psychological development. . ■ . 

Psychological development can mean tlio expansion of feelings, understanding, 
and possilnlities of choices and actions with agreeable o^' disagreeable and 
unforeseeable effects. The quality and extent of this development will depend 
on what the child can make of his inner experiences, his conceptual life, his 
interpersonal relations, his work, and liis total behaviors. These are, in turn, ^ 
largely determined by the stringent environment of the campus schools and 
the isolating(-f actors that are impinging upon one's daily life. 'Froviding an 
atmosphere, in which the youth can work through some of their problems and 
concerns by struggling with peers and adults around mutual concerns is one 
way to help them to develop socially as well' as psychologically. . The group 
meetings and student government organizations, which were established to help 
develop this atmosphere and involve students in helping to determine the quality 
of their everyday living experiences, were somewhat effective; however, If these 
vehicles are to be more meaningful then Bureau of Indian Affairs staff members 
will require more assistance^, and training in order to enable them to worL' 
with young people in such a w'ay that they will minimize the number of barriers 
that are put down as to what is possible or not possible. They should involve 
youth and adults in decision-making processes in order to transform the quality 
of their total life experiences. The training, which the school staff receives, 
will help to create the setting or atmosphere, which will permit youth involve- 
ment. Unless the total staff and the Bureau personnel in general are com- 
mitted to accepting differences in age, se?c, prior exx>eriences, etc. and permit 
this to enrich one's life rather than to castigate it; unless training both in 
concentrated periods and in subsequent on-going, in-service training relevant 
to the goals and objectives of the program; unless these things take place, 
then the self-direction to be implemented- by youth and staff will be greatly 
Inhibited because in the final analysis the staff has the right to smash attempts 
at training, e.g., self government. ^ ' 't. 

Kot all personnel are made out of the same mold ; some are much more flexible 
than others and ready to adapt to change or at least try chaiige. Although It 
may be pjiinful, as was ^een in many of the things they have been .unable to do ; 
staff personnel have, in general, begun to provide the basis for creating an atmos- 
phere whereby change is possijble.. Some have been able to change and adapt, just 
as proj^t staff, and they have gone through many of the same things that project 
staff ha gone through and we have had to struggle together. XJnfortimately how- 
ever, not everyone has been able to do that. (Only two people in the area office 
have been capable of struggling toward keeping commitments in light of stated 
objectives.) It is these kind of people that the Bureau needs, people, who are 
wilUn^ to trv. people who are willing to lay what they have on the line, and in 
spite of rK)ssiJble differences at otber levels, see it through because they believe 
it is right and that the Indian people can have a richer and more rewardmg life. 

Perhaps one wav of enabling the school staffs to function and adapt to change 
is to give them more control over their work environment. In the schools this 
means permitting employees to make decisions concerning goals, policies, and 
practices within their field of competence. At the same time, the contemplated 
structure must continue to recognize the vested Interest of the community in the 
Q 'lool system and provide for many points of view. 
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In order to improve the quality of the operation, one must do something dif- 
ferently from the way it has been done ; and the easiest vmy to cause changes 
in, behavior is to change the rules of the same, i.e., the organization and Its le^s- 
latloo. But the changed behavior may only accommodate the same old attitude 
and rigidities to the new arrangements, e.g., attending seminars, annual work- 
shops, special training sessions. So, apparently, changing b^avior (meaning overt 
accommodative behavior) is not enough. The quality of process depends on the 
quality of J^eljavior; its efeectlve and attitndinal loading. One cannot legislate 
(pass rules on) purity of heart. Integrity of Intent* and steadfastness in the face 
of seductive possibilities ; and changing the ^peciflcatons of time, communication 
channels and access, allocation of money, etc., does not necessarily cause a change 
in quality. , 

Isolation factors with which the project attempted to cope appear to be heavily 
affecting the lives of the youth. They have a sense of separation and isolation 
in th school, which they attend every day, and also from the personnel in the 
school. If youth are to be able to function when they leave these, boarding schools, 
then they must not be forced to exist In isolating conditions and must have the 
opportunity to J)ecome involved In the community with other youth (Indian or 
non-Indian) and other adults. They need to develop a sense of their own identity 
and, therefore, learn to relate cultural- differences, because understanding thS^ 
differences of identity and understanding, how these relate to a major society, 
becj)me of i>ari^mount importance in the development of one's sense of self. There 
are* concomitant^ problems pre^nted, as Indians represent a large hut a minor 
culture in our country, an4 their struggle to achieve reflects the many unsolved 
problems of difference in our society. To have a sense of identity of who you are 
enables you to work in a different kind of way J>y extending interchange with the 
broader community. 

Some aiitho^ such as Homey, Frohm, aijd Maslow, have related the concept 
of self realization to self Actualization. This has been perceived as a fulfillment 
of one's potentidlities. However, for our purposes, in the complexity of living, 
children and adutts seldom succeed in using all or even a major portion of their 
innate abilities ana ctipacitles. Therefore, perhaps they never will achieve self 
realization. The imi>ortant aspect of ..development Is not in achievement, but In 
the process of striving toward that achievement. In the words of Karen Horney, 
"Whatever the conditions under which a child grows up. he wiU,Jf not mentally 
defective, learn to cope with others one way or another. He will probably acquire 
some skill, but there are also forces in him, which he cannot acquire or even 
develop by learning. He need not, and in fact cannot, teach an acorn to grow 
into an oak tree. When given a chance, an intrinsic i>otentiality will develop. 
Similarly, the human individual, given a chance, tends to develop his particular 
human potentialities. He will develop then the unique, alive forces of his real 
self. The clarity and depth of his own feelings, ^thoughts, wishes, interests, the 
ability to tap his own resources, the strength of his will power, the special capaci- 
ties or gifts he may have, the faculty of expressing himself or of relating him- 
self to others with his spontaneous feelings — all this vdW in time enable him to 
find his set of values, his aims in life. In short, he will grow substantially undi- 
verted toward self realization."— Karen Homey, 1950. 

This is also applicable to students — to students and adults alike in the Bureau 
schools. But in spite of the factors that are impinging on, these people, the in- 
breeding, debilitating factors with which'they live and with which they deal 
every day of their lives — in spite of all this, they still develop an Intent to cope. 
They still strive toward self realization. They' still attempt to deal in Inter- 
personal relations and to make the most of what they have. In order to permit 
young people, young Indian people, to develop their capacities to develop their 
endowments, they need to be allowed" to . help in the development of the atmor- 
phere and conditions, which will permit the kind of expression that results in 
self realization — self actualization. 

One of the factors that is constantly operating in Bureau schools is the feel- 
ing by children of inferiority. This condition is a factor, >vhlch interferes with 
living at high levels of integration. That is, integration of experiences and of 
events in the child's everyday life. Indian children feel inferior because they are 
treated as inferior by adults, because they feel that they cannot face the diffi- 
culties of the world without adults. This comes from a long period of time in 
which adults find it difficult, in many ways, to permit children to try new ex- 
periences. They. are often reluctant to permit children to probe, to examine, to 
question. Perhaps they do this because of apprehension or fear that a child's 
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action is th^ir solCTespoiiaibllity ; an interdisciplinary approach to problem solv- 
ing would reject this notion as a basic premise. In our society today, one must 
learn to experience the feeling of helplessness and the feeling of defeat in order 
•to be able to more fully understand what life is all about. To state It differently, 
this is to struggle' around ideas about how to live and how to get more out of 
life. Not only are children helped consistftutly from not making mistakes, but 
even the stalfs of various schools are helped from making mistakes by their 
supervisory personnel. For example, supervisory poi-sonnel have often said that 
they have taken people by the hand for many years to get them to function more 
meaningfully. Today, some of those individuals find it extremely difficult to 
function, at the level at which they have been placed. TJiey feel eX'treme dis- 
comfiture when requested to act \ in a way consonant with their position. This 
sense of helplessness, this sense of inferiority, is instilled and constantly rein- 
forced in the subtle and direct actions taken by soine Bureau i)ersonnel. The 
children also feel small, weak, and helpless, and unable to cox>e with the chal- 
lenges of existing. However, in spiije of this feeling, despite this sense of sinall- 
ness. of inferiority, of helplessness^ they tend to strike out and look for ;vays / 
to overcoming this particular barrier. Perhaps we can say that this feeling^of 
inferiority sometimes becomes a driving force, which propels the particular indi- 
viduals in particular directions. Tliey strike out and let the people know thiit . 
this is who I am. I am me, and some of the examples may be the running off,\ 
the relating of campus events to community people in a partial or biased way, 
the sniffing, Uie vandalism that has taken place. When youth engage in this kind 
of beI;iavlor, the usual result is that they are classified as being "bad," and the 
tendency on the part of the school staff is to leave -them out of. certain activities, 
e.g., student government. 

This project concerns itself with youth, who are described as "bad," a.s well 
as the "good kids." This is a program for all youth and the project does not 
advocate the ; rejection of any youth through punishment, through exclusion 
or anything else, but tries to -work him in — not .that he is to have any special 
privileges or favors and not that he is being identified as someone different 
because of that, but to try to identify within the group context how things can 
be done differently. This is rather different because you.no longer exclude the 
youth but you are making a special effort to include him— not for his sole ben- 
fiit, but for the benefit of the whole campus and the group as well as the youth. 
.Everybody has something to contribute. This is one basic difference between the 
function of therapy groups and wlirit this project is trying to do- 
There has been much writing and mucii literature suggesting that sterngth, 
psychological, physical, -academic, does not come from weakness, or to put it 
another way ; an Indian <;hild is not likely to develop into a strong, self-possessed, 
self -directed human being if his total life exx>eriences in childhood are primarily 
negative,, primarily restricting, or stultifying. Many of the experiences, which 
these children are receiving at the/school, appear to be in direct contradictions 
to the goals . and objectives of the .Bureau of Indian Affairs and also the Youth 
Development Program, i.e., the development of genuinely self-possessed» .self; 
directed human beings. This kind of development doesn't happen by accident 
It is purposive and directive. The development of Indian children necessitates the 
examination of adult and youth roles, because role is at least partially a deter- 
minant' of behavior ag is .role expectation. Incongruity in role expectation de- 
velops as a result of Jwo dissimilar groui^s- (teachers and youth) visualizing 
their rei^pective behaviors separately. Youth do not appear to know what their 
role in school is — they don't appear to know Avhat .school is all about. There 
seema to^ be no relationship between the academics that they are receiving 
and their o\xn lives. Teachers seem to view Indian chaldron as ^'tabuhi rasa," 
that ^is, blank slates on wiiich they are to inscribe all the knowledge of the 
workl in a verj: sterile and a ^very anemic kind of way— anemic in the sonse 
that it ought not to he contaminated with their own living experiences. A project 
consultant, brought in by the Yonth Development Program, has indicated that 
role is at least in part a determinant of the behavior of the youth and teachers 
at Goodwill, anrl he did not find much to demonstrate that their role was. much 
of a determinant there. He felt that perhaps to a greater extent than We some- 
times think, personality, that is psychological strength, can be mdepebdent of 
the pres-snres that one's roie produces — -that one does not ha* ^ to be merely 
or even logically the product of his own role. One can and oi-r.^t to be inde- 
pendent of this. He felt that to operate mainly in terms of one*s ow" role is to 
abdicate personal control and responsibility and to make excus s for inactloii 
negative action by a person. 
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'\)iMt fotm of education, which, this project is concerned with, is not solely 
th(: it{:t'5ulsitlon of academic knowledge, which the youth seem to be receiving 
in V'. 't&:iuate doses, but their total life experience, as being their total education. 
Thh involves their social development as well as their intellectual or academic 
dev.*- ^oument. The academic staff appears to be strong in their ability to under- 
star ■ *.ad relate to youth the academics of their resiKiCtive classes. !>ut they 
tipp^'j r to be extremely weak in thei^- ability to develop psychological strongtbs. 

This program is concerned with the ,kind of institutional change, which 
alters the qualitative aspect of one's life as it is reflected in his interchange 
witii ether x)eople, and which involves everybody,- not just, the i->eo\>le at the 
schools. Change most often occurs because of actions at the top of tbe hier- 
archy ; in this project the Bureau and the project advocjite action at the otber 
end of the hierarchy. The yoiith and the people working directly with them are 
at this end and it is here where interchange can take place with sui>or\"isory 
personnel. It is often quite easy to have suggestion.s i>ercolate dowir rather than 
go up. Adults often forget that communication,,can i?o both ways (up and down). 
'Instructional aides, dining room personnel, and teachers often get a .sense, 
of fefar or reluctance to ^express themselves because they have been talked 
to. they have been told. They know which side their bread is Imttyred on, just 
like the kids do, and they are only going to talk and only going to relate to 
those people, that they know don't have any direct authority over them, unless 
someone is there to help them create the conditions whereby they feel free and 
comfortable In doing this — and that just hasn't taken place in all areas and 
levels at the schools. Project staff is beginning to see a litth* bit of that in these 
monthly evaluation meetings whereby the 'principal from Big Heart is able to 
.^ay some of the things she feels, like, *•! don't think that's right. I think it 
would l>e better to do it this way." 

It seems that in order to deal conceptually with problems, on the campuses, 
that the staff and youth must necessarily go through a period during which' they 
are unable to go beyond the discussing or attempting stage to deal with a 
problem or issue. This refers to wanting to resolve a particular problem and 
deal with an issue of immediate concern in the "ea.siest, fastest" way. This 
approach does npt concern itself with why some particular behavior took place 
or what implications it has for other areas. In order to deal effectively, working 
on si)ecific problems as they occur is not really the answer. The youth and 
adults must reach a point in their development where they can work and think 
and talk at a level beyond that. For example, in discussing the pnoblem of youth 
running away from the schools, the problem needs to be discussed not solely 
in terms of a youth running away on a particular occasion, but in terms of 
why do youth run away; what does it mean when youth run away ; what impli- 
cation does running away have for youth at the.scho61, for Jthe adults, for the 
.school staff and many other areas? . 

Project staff, has not been able to get people to discuss at the conceptaal level. 
This is the kind of thing that needs to take place becaiise when the staff and 
the youth begin'to deal conceptually with problems, they can l>egiu to develop 
their oy^rn abilities to think through, to discuss, and to communfcate their ideas. 
.\fter one year in the schools. Big Heaft is perhaps reaching a point in their 
development where this kind of interchnnge can begin. At "Goodwill, they still 
have a long way to go. Again, this aspect of communication and interchange 
at the schools will not come about overnight hut is a developmental thing, which 
will require training and assistance over a long period of time. 

The Bureau schools do have a big thing going for them, which could enhance 
comhiunicatlon, interchange, and development. That is, that the campuses of the 
Bureau schools themselves are closely knit, interwoven communities in every 
single discipline. 'They have contact with each other virtually 24 hours a day 
in a structured situation, like a family in other situations. But like any institu- 
tion, Wople of responsibility must act when called , upon. Although support 
-from ^ome administrative personnel is forthcoming, all too often some key 
administrative personnel in the schools find it extremely difficult to exercise 
their authority and lend the needed support consistent with their verbal commit- 
ment to Implement Bureau and project goals and objectives. 

This kind of setting, in which the schools have contact with the youth virtually 
24 hour.V a day. provides an opporttmity for a continuous training program 
go on at\the schools, a training program in which the objectives of the project 
become a living, real kind of practice, not the traditional, didactic kind of 
training.^hich was used during the first four weeks of the summer training. 
This traditional kind of training is inadequate for dealing with the kinds of 
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problems that were \>Ming raised aiid does not promote the kinds of interaction 
- • among trainees, which are necessary for functioning in the group and resolving 
problems. This is not to say that didactic instruction Is unnecessary; it does 
• . have its place, but training by just Ustening to a lecture and taking notes does 
not enable the person being trained to actuality become involved In discussing 
the information, nor does it provide a aieansiof follO'v-up to assist the individual 
■ ' to implement his training, nor does it require any commitment on the part of 
the individual to change or help in creating change. 

The kind of training that is neetled in the Bureau of Indian Affairs schools " 
is. one, which ndt only involves commitment, but a coutlnuons kind of training, 
. j; which involves application and a sy-stematic foUow-np that will enable the 
youth and adults to put into practice the goals and objectives of the program, 
V i.e., make verbal commitments consistent with subsequent behavior. 

Project staff discovered in the sixth week of the summer training program 
that heterogeneous grouping (groups containing staff from all disoiplines and 
youth) did not promote the kinds of discussion and interchange, which were 
needed to resolve issues and problems ; however, when the groups were divided 
according to job level, rather than groups containing, all levels of responsibility, 
the discussions became more intense and this provided the impetus for them to 
relate later in the heterogeneous groui)3 and for , staff, members representing 
one discipline to confront staff meml>ers representing another or for a youth to 
confront an adult with things that were of concern to them. This appears to 
be the lirst time that this has occurred and some of the trainees tiien began to 
understand" what was meant by an interdisciplinary approach. This suggests 
certain things about the school's previous way of operating and perhaps is 
indicative of the-Struggle that is going to have to take place during the coming 
year. Many of the problems that did arise were mentioned, but i>ersoHnel were 
not able to identify them all. / 

At the end of the summer training program, verbal support was given by 
the Bureau of Iijidian Affairs central office, the area office, and by -some staff 
members from the schools, suggesting that they were ready to back up such a 
program in their schools. Although this/kind of verbal support occurred and 
had some effect on members of the schbo3. staffs, it was not followed through in 
any meaningful way — the support seemed to be given from a distance like, 
"it's all right for the school staffs to -work with the Youth Development Pro- 
gram." This verbal support, although it was given several times during the 
first year, was done in such a way as* to give the school staffs the impression 
that they could choose to work or not work with the program as they saw fit. 
In order for this kind of program to function in the schools, it seems imperative 
that Bureau personnel iu positions of responsibility take a positive stand by 
letting the schools know where the Bureau stand in terms; of supporting the 
project, the role the Bureau had in Its development, and play an active vole 
in working with the schools . in order to implement the program. This kind of 
involvement on the part of the Bureau can go a long way toward helping to 
alleviate some of the confusion about the program on the part of j)eople at the 
schools by helping to get them all involved and committed to a course of action. 

Some of the "hang-ups*' encountered in implementing the program in the 
schools seem to have been relieved somewhat by the Washington trip, vjhich 
involved all th,ree schools, and the art program, which was implemented at 
Big Heart. These vehicles for implementation provided some immediate goals, 
which enabled youth and adults to work together toward a common goal and 
gave them an opportunity to put into practice much of the training to which 
they had been exi)os^di The project did not concern itself primarily with whether 
' the you til learned to draw or that a trip to Washington, D. C. should be made " 
just so the youth could see Washington ; more important was the working toward 
the superordlnate goals involved. These vehicles provided an opportunity for . 
everybody to work together to get something done ; it gave youth an opportunity 
to break out of their isolation by becoming involved in the community, Yv:itli 
their tribal chiefs, and in money raising activities, which took them away from 
the schools and out into the community ; certain educational goals. were involved, 
i.e., writing letters to congressmen, bus companies, airlines, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, speaking to civic clubs and church groups, handling their own 
money, and establishing a bank account, etc. ^ " . . ^ 

Apparently,- this was the first time that youth in the schools had ever become ^ 
/ involved in activities of this kind and the first time school staff members had . 
become involved with them in cooperatively working toward a common goal. 
This was not done without a great deal of struggle around differences of 
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opinion ami problems; These two Vehiolea, however^ point out a neeifl for other 
activities such as these to be carried on in the schools — activities, which will 
pemait the youth to become involved In decision making and planning and. to 
learn, to function with other, people both at the school and in the community 
In a more effective kind of way. . " • 

Struggling around the problems at the schools also had-its' effect on project 
staff. It has tended to sharpen our own focus on what we are doing and enabled 
us. to. deal with problems more meaningfully; Tliis permits school personnel and 
youth to be able to function more effectively because we are able to provi4e 
the kinds of leadership for things they have been unable to do by thWselves. 
; This suggests tliat there is an overall training model, which is available, 
wi'ich will probably be reflected-in the next flnal report and that there are 
other areas, which need to be examined such as community . involvement. The 
implementation, of integrated life experiences would necessarily have to include 
opportunities for youth to become involved' in the communiyes in which the 
sfhools are located, if this is to occur, then the school staffs are ?oing to have 
to be more permissive in allowing students to go into the community, not only in 
groups to certain activities, but also as individuals for personal reasons* 
including pleasure. This seems to be a necessary element in preparing them to 
be able to function in society. 

There are several aspects of individual youth involvement such as vocational 
and academic development atfd the qiiestion, "To what extent can parents become 
involve<l?" which needs to be considered in future programs. The project has 
i\ot been able to touch on these areas, although these are perhaps just as 
important as those, which have been. As far as world ng w^th the community, 
the tribes, the area offit^e, the Bureau of Ijuliari. Affairs central office, and even 
the schools themselves,^ this project ha^ barely scratched the surface. The 
problem is so vast ami if change is to be perpetuate<l in the Bureau schools.rthen 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs must take a rnore active role in helping the Indian 
people to help themselves change the quality of their own lives. 



Social and Cultural Considerations in THfe;,DEVELOPMENT of Manpower 
Program,:! fob Indians 

(A paper delivered at the National Confer^ce on Manpower Pro- 
grams for Indians, held in Kansas City, Missouri, February 16, 1967 
by William H. Kelly, Director, Bureau of Ethnic Research, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of Arizona, Tucson) 

It has been my experience in Arizona that if you want a job you can get 
special attention and special services from the Arizona State Employment Office 
by identifying yourself as an Indian. Whoever you talk to will bend over back- 
wards and even "break some rules to put you to work. 

One of the men most highly respected by Indians in Arijwna^Vas .ifames Roark. 
In all the years he served as head of th Arizona 'Employment Office, I never 
knew him to miss an opportunity to attend a meeting or a conference on Indian 
affairs. Indian leaders paid attention to what he had to say because he understood 
their special problems and because he was both realistic and sympathetic. 
Charles A. Boyle and his department heads have inherited and carried forward 
this tradition, and I do not doubt that this holds, true in "other states sincie it 
has obviously been the policy of the United Stiates Employment Service to 
make an extra effort where Indians are concerned. 

It is my assignment to speak of some "social and cultural considerations in the 
development of .manpower programs for Indians. I am taking the liberty, 
therefore, of addressing myself to" some problems that lie behind the emplojTnent 
offlceycontact experience with Indian workers. 

First, I am going to suggest that the Bureau of Indian Affairs' use and inter- 
pretation of the word "unemployed", and their approach to the "unemployment 
problem" thus conceived, has obscured some fundamental problems of Indian 
adjustment ' ^ 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, for many years, has talked of the "unemployed" 
as being all those Indians under their jurisdiction who are not disabled, not In 
school er in an institution, or who do not work during most weeks and months 
of the year. Under this system of classification, perhap.s half of th/i adult male 
Indian population can be classed as unemployed. And when a man ia declared 
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to be \uiemployed, the thing to do is to put him to work, and the way to put 
him to work is to develop irrigation systems and cattle ranges on the reservations, " 
or to relocate him in some city where wage work' Is available . or, most lecentli^, 
. to push programs of. resources development and industrial development on and 
near Indian land. Such programs reach only the elite and the steady workers. 

The whole business is heartwarming, thoroughly American, acceptable to Con- 
gress, but not much help to the Indians. This is because economic solutions have 
been applied to a problem which is basically -social and psychological. 

There ai;e three broad classes of adult Indians: (1) The elite. The relatively 
small number who are well adjusted, educated, and fully employed. (2) The 
workers. Well over half the total male population 14 years of age and older. 
This group includes the full time workers, the part workers and, at any given 
time, the relatively few who are unemployed. (3) Tha idle. This group far out- 
numbers the unemployed and. include, along with some of the J'workeiu," the 
chronically underemployed. o \ 

Although the Indian situation, represents special problems, the tw*o main 
groups above, the "workers" and the "idle", are well recognized in the United 
States Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. When the U.S.E.S. desig- 
nates a person as being unemployed they mean by this that he is, as measured 
by objective criteria, looking for work and willing and able to work. The concept 
is thus a measure of jthe economy and not of the i)sychological or social condition 
of the Indian, . 

. Thls^is not the case with the Indian Service. It would appear that through a 
semantic device, by calling something "unemployment" when it is not unemploy- 
ment, they have swept their real problems under the rug and out of sight. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs devotes a significant share of its time, talents and 
money on programs designed to create work for Indians who are not in the 
labor force. I know of no single program designed .specifically tq deal with 
the enormously complex problems of the "idle" segment of the Indian population. 
, According to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, from 40 to 50 percent of American 
Indians are "unemployed". The following statement is from a speech delivered 
in Chicago in February, 1964 by the former Oomi ^sion er ^f Indian Affairs, 
Dr. Philleo Nash : "Let me tell you how poor Indians afc^ Unemployment on 
the reservations runs between 40 and 50 percei(t=~seven or eight times the 
national average". In testimony before the Subcommittee on Employment and 
Manpower of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of the United States 
Senate in 1963, the. Bureau of Indian Affairs filed the following statement: 
"Because it would be unrealistic to measure the need for employment on the 
reservations hy the number of Indians actively seeking work without success, 
the Bureau hos used another definition of unemployment. Our estimates of 
unemployment are based on labor force estimates that includes all Indians of 
working age who are neither unemployed because of physical or mental handi- 
caps nor unavailable for employment because of enrollment in school, of family 
responsibilities, or of early retirement. The resulting survey, the first to be made 
simultaneously of all reservations, indicated a labor force of . about 120,000, 
slightly more than half of whose members were employed. Half of the employ- 
' ment, in turn, was of temporary nature". 

Not 50 percent, not 30 percent, not even ten percent of the Indians In the 
United States are unemployed. This does not mean that the Indians are not in 
trouble. They are in plenty of trouble, but the descriptive words are idleness 
and social maladjustment. 

My statement needs support. In the 1960 U.S. Census, slightly more than nine 
percent of 163,337 Indian males in this counti^ were designated as being unem- 
ployed.^ In the same census slightly more than seven percent of the Papago 
and Pima Indian males of southern Arizona were defined as unemployed. In a 
1964 study of Paimgo employment conducted by the Bureau of Ethnic ResearchL 
of the University of Arizona, less than four percent of Papago males were foimd 
to be unemployed. The smaller percentage of unemployed found in our study 
results, I am sure, from the special-care we took to determine whether or not 
a man was actually in or out of the labor force for a given period. . 

This is the magnitude— 9, 7, and 4 percent— ?of an economic problem that can 
and should be met by economic measures. 



1 U.S. Census of Population 1960, Non- White Population by Race, Government Printinsr 
Office, Washln}?ton, 1963. 
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The segment of the ludlan i>op'ulation in social and psychological trouble is 
materially larger. In the same census report, 23 percent of all Indian 
males were tabulated as being outside the . labor force alid not in school or in 
an institution. These are the idle^nd the physically and mentally disabled. The 
1964 Papago survey recordfi 26 i)ercent of adult males in this category of whom 
14 percent were idle and 12 percent disabled or over age." This is the highest 
percentage of idle men found in any ethnic group in tliis country, 

There are two principal classes of Indian males who are listed as "Idle*' in any 
employ inent survey — one class 'diminishing and the other expanding. The dimin- 
ishing group, mostly reservation residents, is made up of the less acculturated 
men who are attempting to live by Indian valuer in the face of rapid economic 
change. They are reasonably well adjusted, spend; a great deal of time in social 
and ceremonial activities, and scrounge a living from their kinsmen and neighbors, 
and by engaging in occasional farm work, or running a few head of cattle. 

The expanding group is made up of the men who are torn between Indian 
values and -the Indian way of life and the demands of modem avenues for self- 
employment or wage work. They live on and off the reservations, seek work 
only sporadically, drink^ too much and at the wrong time, and come and go with 
little regard for their family and ccanmunity responsibilities. Tlie psychological 
nature of the situation in which these maladjusted men find themselves ha&jaeen 
pointed out by Jack Waddell as follows : 

. . the most unstable and undependable . . . were those who could use English 
well, those who have had extended exposure to schools and vocational progrjiras, 
and those who comprehended the meaning of certain Anglo values. These seem 
to be among those most prone to job^jumping and voluntary unemployment. 
Much of .it can be attributed to age and an unreadiness to feel obliged to settle 
down, but much of the behavior can be explainetl in terms of dissonance or 
the inability to articulate the understanding they have of Anglo cultural values 
with a sufficient motivation to implement these values.^ 

I have said not one thing that is not known, explicitly or implicitly, -to the 
field men of the United States Employment Service. To my kn6\^ledge they have 
taken these factors into account and have paid special attention to the task 
of moving their Indian clients into the labor force. Work with Indians obviously 
emphasizes unusual placement measures and, even more, the testing, counseling, 
vocational training, and job development aspects of the Employment Service 
operation. ' ' ' 

But this is not enough, and the.re is little or nothing that I know about that ' 
the U.S.E.S. call do about it. The majority of American Indians, obviously, are 
■ reaching for their own version of American life, and this very definitely does 
not include the repudiation of their Indian heritage and dt does not include 
assimilation. : . ' ^ 

If we accept this fact, and the fact of maladjustment that seems to st^m from a 
refusal to assimilate, the problem of the American Indian is placed in au entirely 
new perspective. The problem is, biculturalism and neither the Indians nor 
Federal agencies, nor anyone else really, understand the first thing about this 
problem. To becoriie bilingual is no great task, Neither is it difiicult to be bicultural 
when the two culture;s trace to a common source, such as the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. ThCvdifficuit task is to live simultaneously with parts and pieces of 
two entirely different sets of cognitive orientations arid values. For example: 
you learn in one culture that man and nature are one, and^^that man must learn' 
to live with nature. In the next culture you learn that man and nature are 
worlds apart, and that man must dominate nature^ In one culture you learn 
tiiat the supernatural is both good and evil and that the sui^ernatural gives and 
withdraws health, crops and fertility. In the next culture you learn that germs 
cause disease, hybrid corn seed determines the amount of a croW, and that a 
little pill controls fertility. I could go on without end. But it does not end for 
the Indian. The problem* of reconciliation goes on e.very diay and every hour, 
and even the most sophisticated Indian is forever battling for ccfenitive control 
and for a sense of unity in the universe, and.especially in the nriiverse of social 
relations, which you and I take for granted and to whidi we never give a thought. 



= Harland Padfleld, Papago Employment Study, unpublished manuscript. Bureau of 

Ethnic Rt^seavch^ University of Arizona, Tucrson.' / ^ _ 

— ? ,7 ack— Waddell, _ Adaptation- of -Papago - Workers to Off-Reservation^ Occupations, Ph.D. 
Dissertation, University of Arizona, 1966, / • v 
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The result is confuaion, bewilderment, discouragement, and anger. The Indian^, 
in fact, being unaware of the causes of his difficulty, escai>es the pressure through 
aileness, erratic work habits, alcoholism and apathy. 

When one culture in the bicultural mix is as dominant as the Anglo culture, a 
byproduct of the loss of cognitive control is a negative self image. Only within 
thelast year or twp has this problem been attacked in any organized fashion, and, 
I predict, the \5<irk will be a forerunner to studies and experiments aimed at 
•methods for' securing a normal bicultural adjustment. 

The programs I refer to have been established hy Robert Roessel in a new 
experimental school at Rough Rock on the Na^^a jo -^Reservation and Father John _ 
F. Bryde in an equally new program at the Pine Ridge Mission School in the ' 
. Sioux coiuitry of South Bakota. 

At Rough Rock, the Bureau of Indian Affairs in association with the Ofiice 
of Economic Opportunity, is permitting Dr. Roessel to create a revolutionary 
school and community development program. The philosophy of this school is 
that it is possible to teach Indians to live in dignity as Indians while participating 
in, and enjoying the benefits of, the American economic system. Indian leaders 
teach the history and folklore of Navajo life. Indian value's and the Navajo 
language are taught [side by side with the ABC's and the new math. Indian 
children are taught that the Indian way, however outmoded, is worthy in its 
own right and hot the shabby product of ignorant primitives as most Americans 
view it. The school board is composed of five Navajo. Indiana who, having personal 
expefrience with blculturallsm, may have the perspective that Will help Dr. 
Roessel frame a. currlQulum that will not destroy the cognitive control these 
youngsters "possessed when they entered the first grade. 

Dr. Roessel and Father Bryde may or may not be on the right track from the 
point of view of psychological theory. At least they are trying to get at the root 
of the problem of Indian- employment The U.S.E.S. knowing the differences be- 
tween Indians and non-Indians, because they work, with both, could help clarify ^ 
tiie Indian problem and perhaps lend its weight toward an. all-out attack on 
Indian idleness which, I contend, is a normal response to the abnormal situation 
in which the Indians find themselves. ^ 



' i '. (By Sol Goldstein. M.D. and Phillip R. Trautmann, M.D.') 

r. IXTRODUCTION : TUE PRESEN'TXXG PROIJLEMS ; GOALS OF THE CONSULTATION 

On .Tune 14, lOOT, Br. Trautmann received a letter from Dr. L. de Montiguy, 
a former classmate; now the Deputy Indian Health Area Director of the United 
Sta;tes Public Health Service for the Portland Area, which encompasses Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho. Dr. de Montigny requested consultation from The 
Atenninger Foundation concerning the problems of a small tribe of Indiana living 
, on the Quinault reservation in Washington. In this tribe there had occurred" a 
hirgc number of suicides among adolescents and young adults, a great deal of 
alcoholism in the same group, and an alarming number of automobile, accidents. ' 
Above all, the adults (Of the community seemed strangely indifferent to these 
problems. v 

m response to this request, Dr. Trautmann proposed that , he spend several 
months there s^tudying the problem. This offer was\ declined on grounds that at 
tliat point haste was dictated by the acnteness of the problems, and on grounds 
that the Public Health Service wanted general advice'on how to set up a study for 
a iirohiem such as this,, rather than a defii^itive study itself. Instead, therefore, 
c(uisuUation was requested on the ba^is of a week*^ visit during. which meetings 
the Public Health Service wanted general advice gn how to set up a study for a 
problem such as this, rather than a definitive study itself. Instead, therefore,. con- 
sul tat ion was requested on the basis of a week's visit during which meetings 
with Public Health Service personnel and people on the reservation, including 
nienibers of the tribal council, would be arranged. This plan was agreed to : Dr. 
Karl Menninger was contacted, agreed to act as senior advisor, and Doctors 
Trautmann and Goldstein went to Public Health Service Headquarter.s In Port- 
land, Oregon as co-consultants. 



» Tlio authors spent several hours In consultation with the Senior Consultant. Dr. Karl 
Menninger, "whose ideas have been used extensively throughout this report 
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Once there, a frustrating problem arose to disappoint the consultants: we 
learned that the tribal councU was cool toward any meeting with psychiatrists, 
thajt.we would be able only to- tour the reservation and talk with whomever 
would agree to be interviewed. - , ^ 

, In Portland, the authors met with Dr. Stitt, the Incoming Indian Health Area 
Diirector; Dr. L. de Montigny ; Dr. Jardin, the Chief, Office of Program Services ; 
and Mr. Warkentin, Chief, Office of Environmental Health. On fhe second day, we 
were accompanied to Seattle and Taholah by Mr. 'William Knestis, the Service 
Unit Director for tHe Western Washington Service Unit. Mr. Knestis introduced 
. us to Dr. Lou Netzer, the U.S. Public Health* Service physician who is fulfilling his 
military obligation through the Public Health Service as . the medical doctor on 
the Qninault reservation. With the help of Dr. Netzer and Mr. Knestis, tlie authors 
met about a dozen people on the reservation and interviewed six of them. 
. All of the people with whom the authors sjx>ke, both in the Public Health Ser/'- 
ice and on the Qulnault Reservation, agreed that there is a problem on the 
Reservation of suioide and self-destruotive 'behavior among the adolescmts and 
young adu?f alcoholism, and an alarming numl>er of autonjobile accidents, 
drow^niriKiV-iind near-drownings. Most were aianned by these i>roblems and 
seemed desirous ot doing something to alleviate Biem. There was a difference," 
however, in^the ideas of the people interviewed about both the reasons and 
the solutions for the behavior. 

Because of the above mentioned " vicissitudes of the situation, our aim was 
considerably restricted. Re.spect for the comi>lexities of the problems involved 
require that this report be largely descriptive ; only the most general conclusions 
are warranted. ^ . ^ 

II. THE U.S. PUBLIC .HEALTH service: THEIR DESCRIPTION OP THE PROBLEMS, AND 
PRESENT EFFORTS TOWARD SOLUTIONS 

, Dr. Stitt told us how the Public Health Ser\"ice has been instrumental in edu- 
cating the Indian people in personal hygiene, in majiing Public He.llth facilities 
available to them, and in improving the .sanitation of the reservation. He told 
us how the govemmerit originaHy dealt with the Indian x>eople, treating them 
available to them, and in improvijig the sanitation of the reservation. He told 
as sgnorant, hostile, inferiors andV forcing the children at gunpoint to attend 
school. X«ater the government adopted the position of a parent who sat in judg- 
ment of the Indian people, evaluating their requests and either denying them 
or supplying what was asked for. The Indian people wei'e given what the. gov- 
ernment felt was good for them, but without educating and preparing the i)eople 
to accept changes. 

Both Dr. Stitt and Mr. Warkentin pointed out the strides which the Public 
Health Service has been making in dealing withihe Indian people ; this progres^ 
comes from treating them with patience and taking time to develop rapport. 
When changes are introduced, they are carefully explained as benefits and' 
not simply forced upon the Indian by the "white man.!' Mr.^ Warkentin. Dr. de 
• Montigny, Dr. Stitt, andv.,Mr. Kiiestis feel, that the main difficulty with the 
^uinault people in^articiilar, as with >. Indian tribes in general, is that they, 
have lost most of their Indian culture and with it their self-esteejn. They feel 
that the Indian people should not only revive some of' the activities of the old 
Indian culture but they should be encouraged to become knowledgeable about 
and proficient in some of the aspects of the ** white raan^s culture.^' They believe 
that the Indian i)eople would benefit from broadening their horizons. 

_Dr. Stitt mentioned that^^lterminatlon of the reservations, an Idea recently 
instigated by Senator Watb?in.s as a means of getting the federal government out 
of the "Indian Business," has. caused mncli concern among the Qninaults ; and 
although they are no longer threatened by such a i>olicy they still remain 
suspicious that this may eventually occur. I 

Dr. de Montigny, himself an Indian, is an example of how both cultures can 
bo combined very successfully. However, he-doubts tl^at this assimilation can be 
made- by most Indian people. In Dr. de Montigny*s opinion, one of the main 
problems with the Indian people is thMr being treated as an impersonal mass,^ 
whereas in reality each group of trmes lives on different /reservations, has 
separate "and distinct cultures, language, and widely divergent physical ^facili- 
ties. But «ibove all, he felt that their ditteHiTg degrees of industrinlizatlon.was 
an important factor. He noted thnt the reservations vary in size from- eighteen 
to five hundred people, from a few to thousands of acres ; in their specific health 
problems ; in their. natural. surrounding ; in their different cultural backgrounds. 
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He pointed out that in the past, things such as sewage disposal systems had been 
offered to tribes who could not readily accept them. As a result, some of these 
projects had been adopted by the government witliout taking into account that 
.vu.me of the tribes were not ready for such modem improvements nor willing to 
accept any help from the government 

Almost everyone we interviewed in the Public Health Service agreed with the 
writers that the Quinault people would profit most by being given certain basic 
materials, supplies, and funds with which to work, but that they should then 
be encouraged to put these to use on their own so that the Quinaults themselves 
could be responsible for their own projects. However, about this plan there was 
some dissension, for at least one of the senior members of the Public HeaJbh 
Service felt that "what the Indian people really want is to be given to, and taken 
care of/* .-^-^ ,^ 

Reliable sta.tf8tieal data regarding the siUcide attempts in Taholah are hard 
to obtain, both because very few official xecords have been kept in the past 
and also the people involved in the suicide attempts and their families usually 
keep thece attempts relatively secret Stories of their occurrence usually come 
from various members of the^ community who talk to the^oiblic Health officials, 
but It is difficult to distinguish between -rumor and fact Stories of groups of 
young people who dare each other to do away with themMves have come to Dr. 
IjOu Netzer, who has passed these on to Dr. de Montigny and Mr. Kuestis. Some 
of the young people have told" pr. Netzer that suicide is a'general topic of dis- 
cussion when the Indian youth' are under the influence of alcohol. Stpries have 
come to Dr. Netzer of a number of drownings and automobile accidents which, 
although recorded as accidental deaths', are felt by many members of the com- 
munity to have been suicides. , . ' ' 

At the present time, the Public Health officials are very concerned because no 
official statistics h'ave been kept; however, they are making efforts to obtain 
and keep them in the futura The following statistics regarding accomplished 
suicides of young Indian people since 1958 have been compiled : 



Year : Suicides 

1958 1 

,1959 I 1 

1960 1. 1 " jt 3 

^ 1961 -i,^^ 0 

" 1962 , 2 



l^ear— Continued BuUHdea 

1963 i- 2 

1964/i:i . 0 

1965 II. 1 

1966 _ 1 

1967 



\ J>jrlng: this year there were seventeen known reported attempts to oommit suicide 
'ahere has been a Public Health Service doctor on the reservation this entire year. 

The suicides actually carried out have been mostly among boys ranging in age 
from fifteen to twenty-five. The typical method of committing suicide has been a 
self-inflicted wound with a high-powered rifle. . 

In addition to compiling statistical data, efforts have been made to supply 
further services to the Quinaults. Among these has been the appointment of a 
V.'^.' £S^^^ Service physician', Br. I^u Netzer, who was assigned to the 

^"i" 1 village of Taholah on July 1, 1966. Difc-Netzer has made himself easily 
and readily available to the people on the reservation, especia'ly to the youth of 
the communffy. Since hts arrival there have been no suicides. Nevertlieless, there 
were several suicide attempts early in Dr. Netzer's stay in the community. Dr. 
netzer has attained a special relationship with the people of tii6 community ; he 
functions there not only as a physician, but also as a social group worker, a 
moving force in the community, and quite often as an adviser and counselor to 
the youth of Taholah. C 

The Public Health Servicfe has obtained on a consultative bn 
Or, J. Mansell Pattison, the Ooorrlinator oi Social and Community Psychiatry 
at the University of Washington, He visited' the reservation at Taholah once 
when he met with a few of the official tribal leaders. He told these tribal leaders 
that he felt that individuals should pay for, any psychiatric help which they 
receive no matter how smr.il the lum may fife. This stipulation infuriab-id the 
Tribal .Council members who have not "been overly receptive to psychiatrists 
from the beginning. (This anger toward psychiatrists seemed to extend also to 
our visit, as the members of the Tribal Council did not see fit to meet with us 
when w-e were in Taholah.) When the authors visited with Dr. Pattison, he told 
them of his plans to return to the reservation on a more freciuent basis Dr 
. Pattison agreed with the authors and with Mr. Knestis that his present plans 
really do not provide for sufficiently frequent visits and he is therefore seeking 
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further fands In onl<?r to obtain mote time for his team to consult with the people 
on the reservation. \ ' •^ < 

The National Institute of MentarHealth has indicated interest in lieslnnUii^ 
a pilot project in mental health on the Quinault reservation, its findings to be 
applied to others of the eighteen Washington coastal. reservations. The efficrt'cy 
of thistplan Is being questioned by Dr. de Mohtigny who feels doubtful about 
making a study of one tribe and using the findings in helping another ; for. as ho 
IJointed out to us, not only is each* tribe different, but even each reservation 
becaiise 6t °the greatly differing degrees of industrialization. lu addition, the 
tribal leaders are concerned for they do not want the tribes to be "studied as an 
interesting enigma and a subject for publications." What they waiit is a con- 
tribution to the mental health of the tribal members. This desire has been st4ite<l 
explicitly to Dr. de Montigny. , . 
. Dr, Netzer strongly Mt that' some interesting activities should be avaihible 
to the„young people of the community. In addition to other diversions such as 
bingo," chess playing tournaments, reading sessions and discussions with the 
youths, he also arranged for a course in la{?oratory technology which he taught 
to several of the yoang adult women, of the Community. These young women all 
found this course very interesting, attended regularly, and wer^ very much 
„ stimulated by what they learned. Unfortunately, however, this experience has led 
to further frustration : they were unable to put their skills Jx) use because only . 
one laboratory technician is needed on the reservation. '^^ 

m. THE, QUINAULT tNDlANS A>^D THEIR BESERVATIO.N T SOME BACKGBOUND 

.INFORMATION y 

The Quinault reservation is a "county-sized" area on the western Washington 
seacoast. a rt'fttricted part of the area originally rK-oupipd by the Quinault 
River, The people live in one of two villages : Qiieets, on the northern side of 
the Qneets rirer, has a population of about two hundred; Taholah, lying on the 
south bank of the Quinault River, at its mouth, is populated by five hundred 
people. The climate in the area is moderate the year aronnd, but cool and rainy. 
Natural resources are ab.undant : great forests of gigantic cedar and fir, large 
herds of elk, a large run of sockeye salmon and steelhead in the Quinault and 
Queets Rivers, and, clams, and crabs in the tidal waters of the ocean, which' 
forms the western bounds of the reservation; Surrounding both villages is spec- 
tacular natural scenic beauty: densely forested mountains, which contain the 
source of their lakes and streams, can be seen to the east, and^at the western 
outskirts of the villages is the beach, looking out on the lovely panorama of 
the Pacific Ocean. ^ 

^ ' Originally^ the Quinaufts earned, their living from fishing and hunting sea 
and land animals. They lived in bark "long houses." They made baskets and 
othe'r articles from local resources Including long, graceful canbes of single 
cedar l%s. Their pride lay In the fact that they were sui)erior hunters and fish- 
ermen, and craftsmen, of canoes. .They were a peaceful people who, with all of 
the other tribes In the area, were under the domination of the Makals, a power- 
. ful tribe which occupied the extreme^ northwest, tip of the i)eninsula. The Qui- 
naults were forced to take a Makafr^guidfe' along on any offshore hunting or fish- 
ing expedition, and to involve the Makahs in any major Quinault tribal movement. 
With the conilng Of the Europeans, the Quiuaults developed a lucrative trade 
with the Spanish, the French, and the English. Then came the subjugation by 
the Americiins, restriction to the reservation, and the dependent positiort in 
which the tribes were placed in their relationship to the federal government. 
Early in their relationship with the federal goveriiment, they actively resisted 
the efforts of its agency, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to Americanize them by 
forcing them to go to guVetiimeiil run schools, the mission churches, but ovrr a 
•long period of time this resistance changed to a more passive manner of dealing 
with the government ; gradually the Indian people, while giving up more and 
.more, of their own culture, atlll diS not really accept the positive aspects of the 
other culture. Over the years, the Quinaults have become demoralized ; they are 
sad, and seem alienated from both cultures. Out of necessity, they have adopted 
English as their language and have not maintained their own. Few of even 
the last generation and none of the youths remember their original language. 
While the youths of the tribe have become Increasingly self-destructive, the 
adults seem to have surrendered to a helpless attitude toward them ^nd theli 
problems. 



IV. INTERVIEWS WITH PEOPLE ON'THE QUINAULT RESERVATION 

• With the help of pr. Ketzer and Mr; Knestis, the authors niet about a dozen 
people on the reservation and interviewed six of them, including a Mr. McCrory, 
a comnuinity-minded man in his eajjly forties who functions as the Vohmteer 
Fire Chief of the reservation ; Mr. arid Mrs. Queet and several of their younger 
children, a fiiniiiy which is having considerable diiUciilty because of the parents' 
alcoholism, as well as drinking and some self-destructive behavior on the part 
of the older children; Duffer, a nineteen-year-old Quinault boy who Dr. Netzer 
feels is more aware of his diflSculties an'd better able to verbalize his struggles 
than any of the other Quinault boys; and Benny Charley, the town's self- 
ap{X)inted "mayor," a man who, once active in the comm.unity, has been less so 
lately because of his increased drinking. J . 

Although Dr. Ketzer had informed the ^-thcrs earlier that Mr. McCruii* 
is believed by many in the community to be -*out of phase" with what is going 
on, this man seemed .to us to be the only one of those interviewed who showed 
some optimism and hope, who talked about constructive planning, and seemed 
willing to give of himself to help his people. * ^ 

Mr. McCrory observed that nobody ready seemed to be interested in the 
Quinaults. They are given things without* being clearly told that they, as re- 
cipients, are resi)onsible for the use and upkeep* of the facilities. He suggested 
that, in order jto alleviate the heavy drinking among the youth, they should 
be provided [alternative recreation activities. Recreation could be fostered, for 
example, by building for the youth a multi-purpose facility where th^y roxild 
spend their time. It could include facilities for ping-pong, billards, bowling; 
a place to sit around and drink* soft drinks in lieu of alcohol; and above all 
an organization to hold dances and bingo games and to raise the money needed 
for the upkeep of the building. Mr. McCrory suggested further that the youths 
should be involved first in> planning and building the structure, later in. helping 
run it. Some of the older boys, he felt, could be involved in working" with him 
in the Flr^ Department, in doing safety checks on cars, and in meeting other 
safety needs of the community. In this way, they could be made more safety- 
conscious. He eeemed to be quite frustrated by the government ; he considered its 
policy really quite fickle — that they give money and materials without adequate 
planning and without involving the people to whom the grants are made, and 
often have to renege because of high level fiscal policy changes. Mr. McCrory 
expressed his anger with his own people because of their complacency, their 
reluctance' to become involved In community projects, and their preoccupation 
with themselves and their' own petty rivalries rather than with community 
problems. ^ 

A family >at the other end of the spectrum from Mr. McCrory was the Queet 
family. Here the parents have been heavy drinkers for several years, although 
Mrs. Queet ^recently- decided to abstain, totally from alcohol. Their adolescent 
daughter had once attempted to commit suicide by slashing her wrists. The 
older sons fight each other and occasionaliy attack their father. Tlie Queet home 
was unpainted, the lawn uncut, the yard littered with old toys and spare auto 
parts: Inside tne home, we noticed through the oi)en doors of the bedrooms that 
the rooms were uutidy and, although the furniture was relatively new and 
of rather good quality, it was very dirty. The fioor was UR2v.'cpt. There were 
several rather shabbily-dressed youngsters running through the house, yelling 
for candy, and getting it immediately upon* request Mrs. Queet did not answer 
any of our questio.^s, saying she was not feeling well, her ears were "blocked" 
and that she "could not hear" us. Mr. Queet answered our questions only in 
hionosyllables, offering no comments of his own and completely denying either 
any drinking on his part or the problem of excessive alcoholic consumption by 
hi 9^ people ; finally he went so far as to clai^n that there really are no problems 
in the commupity.-"Even should there be a problem," he asserted, *'nothing much 
could be done about it." The only spark of life which hc^ showed throughout the 
entire interview was his smile when we told him that wo were leaving. 

Then we talked with Mr. Benney Charley, the town's self-appointed "mayor." 
This man hftd piiomintered considerable diflSgulty with arthritis, becoming in- 
creasingly immobilized, and had recently returned to his old habit of drinking 
heavily. Ke seemed primarily concerned with his arthritis and how it limited his 
ability to enjoy life. He felt that the main youth problem in the connnunity was 
not in the youth themselves, but rather with their complacent parents and in- 
adequate police In the area. He felt that the parents did not wield enough an- 
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thority With their children; further, evep the Quinault police seldom arrested 
the boys when they were intoxicated. He anticipates that there will be more 
trouble rather than less now that the policing of the Qulnault reservation Is 
being tal£en oyer by the State Police. He recalled that when the State Police were 
in charge of policing the reservation in previous yedrs they seldom actually 
policed it and the Quinaults had a great deal of diflBculty vMth drinking and 
'suicide— things, were even more chaotic then., 

Mr. CJharley also talked about the disorganization and mutual distrust in the 
community. He cited, as an example, the tribal salmon business, knoWn as the 
Quinault Enterprises. This business had been organized to obtain a better price 
for the salmon than the fishermen had been receiving by selling directly to off- 
reservation wholesalers. But because of clan dissension and the interference of 
some^ of the older pet)ple, the business has been going downhill. There has not 
been adequate leadership. In addition, the Chairman of the Tribal Council, a Mr, 
Jackson, has many white friends off the reservation, among thom the very 
buyers who are so eager for a return to the old indivldual.purchase system. He 
therefore does not support the cooperative salmon businjess. Mr. ^.Charley rec- 
ognized many problems in the community, and had some ideas about what he 
would like to see done, but claimed that there was ideally no hope of success. 

Our attempts to talk with other leading members' in the community were un- 
fruitful. Mr. Jackson, who had earlier .expressed his concern abovit our visit, 
met us with only an indifferent handshake and then returned to working on a 
canoe which was being repaired in the yard of one of his neighbors. The school 
officialswere too busy to meet .with uo, - . 

Among the adolescents, however, there was some curiosity about us. When 
Dr. Netzer approached thenj^ asking if any would talk to us, several refused; one 
offered to talk to us while guiding us through the reservation in our car for a 
fee; but only Duffer, the nineteen-year-old Qulnault boy described earlier, 
readily agreed to speak with us. Duffer too has had considerable difficulty with 
excessive alcohol consumption, unemploj^oaent, and at least one serious auto- 
mobile accident. Duffer came obviously determined to speak with the authors, 
quietly wincing at painful subjects (such as his own struggle regarding whether 
to go off the reservation to college) and denying some other things (e.g., the 
obvious relation between drinking, auto accidents, and suiciile), yet attempting 
to answer all inquiries, however unpleasant. 

Duffer told us that his parents live off the reservation and are considered "white 
Indians." They do not drink to excess or carouse,. and are fairly successful in 
the community where they reside ; stlll» they are looked down upon by the 
white people because they are Indians who have left the reservation. 

In his youth. Duffer did quite well at school and thus was ostracized by friends. 
Bather than be a "white Indian," he began to do less well at school; further, he 
even attempted to fail so that he would be kept back with his friends. Neverthe- 
less, he glowed with pride while telling us he did not fail and had completed 
high school with fairly good grades. 

Mter, in an effort to separate himself from his parents he returned to the 
reservation, when he now shifts his residence between the home of a cousin and 
Dr. Netzer's house. He returns home cn weekeuda, talcing his dirty clothes to his 
mother to wash. Occasionally, he works on tiie reservation by helping people wl^h 
their fishing; in this way he obtains money which he uses to buy beer. 

Duffer is now struggling v/ith the problem of whether to continue his schooling 
as his parent have encouraged. Doing so, he would again risk becoming "u^- 
Indian" in the eyes of his friends. His Bureau of Indian Affairs counsellors have 
discouraged his college plans, saying that college is difficult for Indians, and it is^ 
lonely. A trade school, they advised, would be easier for him and less frightening, 
too, with old friends for cljassmates. When he persisted in applying to the \B,I.A. 
for college funds, he was requested to outline the courses he would lyursue 
throughout the fo^r college years. Interpreting this as a request for an irrevoc- 
able commitment, he withdrew his plans and decided to think it over. 

Duffer told us that he drinks regularly, consuming as much ns forty pints of 
beer in. one evening. When we quesQoned^this amount he told ur mflttpr af factly 
that he goes to the men's room often enough and»that he has learned to hold his 
beer. He talked of going on "benders"' which have lasted as long as fifteen days. 
In addition, he has "totaled" his car. (This means that he has wrecked it so 
completely that it was reduced to scrap metal.) Duffer blames the excessive 
drinking, in the community on the parents who do not look after their chlldr^ 
properly. His parents kept him from drinking and raised him properly. Now, 
however, he drinks in order to get away from his parents and to prove to himself 
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iiiul lo tlu'iu that lu» Is IndeiK'inliMit of them. All of his friomls drink tOf?othor; 
this is "the thiiifi: to (lo»" a wuy of rielonKint' to tlie jyroiili. On tlic occasions whon 
lie "passed ont,'' his friends plaj;ed. tricks on hiin by painting his lips with lipstick, 
putting a bandana on his head^ etc. He subsequently has reduced his drinkinj^ 
and now drinks only to "set tight." 

Duffer mentioned thnt he knows some Qiiinault boys who may commit suicide in 
the future. He has already stopped several fellows from running into the river 
after they had become drunk and dt^spoudent. He feels that "when iJeople drliib 
something happens to them, and this is the time when they get ready to do 
something to themselves." This is something tjiey are struggling with all of the. 
time and talkhig about much of the time. He feels there just isn't much choice 
between doing other things and drinkhig. When asked whether he would stop 
drinking if he attended college or trade school, Duffer told n.^ that he did not feel 
that he was ready to stop drinkin?* Although he would- drink less because he 
would have other things to do. he is certain that in his spare time he would join, 
some of the other Indian boys at sdiool in drinking. . v 

V. CONCLUSIONS ANn KECOMMENDATIONS 

A. More research \ 

An intensive psychological-sociological study of the Qninaults should be under- 
taken, along tlie lines of liJrikson's .studies (as described in Childhood and 
>inciety*). Tangible resources for such a study. are available: it could be done by 
The Menninger Foundation; it could be done by the N.I.M.H. ; it could be done 
l>y Dr. I'attison's University of Washington group. A team like Dr. Pattison's 
consisting of sociologists, psychiatrists and anthropologists could — should — be 
made available on a weekly basis rather than on the present monthly basis. 
The study could be part of an over-all program of simultaneous conisultatlon 
where the team could act as consultants to the Tribal Council, to the teachers 
•in the comnuuiity, and to the Public Health Service in Portland. Such a team 
. could Und ont what the Quinaults are willing and able to do and how and when, 
they could contribute to the change. This project could quite possibly obtain the 
support of the National Institutes of Mental Health. The^team Aj'ould have to be 
involved closely with the Public Health Service to insure good communication 
and cooperation between this team and various members of the Public Health 
^Service who arejnvolved in working: with the Quinaults. 

/*'. Leads for research 

1. Study of the relationship of the schools to the community. What is the basis 
for the traditional suspicion the people have toward the schools? What harriers 
iire'tliero for teadiirig to include Indian values? What are the attitudes of the 
. teachers toward the tribe? Are educated Iiidians interested in teaching on the 
reservation? 

. 2. Research into the Quinault. Enterprises. Where could the Quinaults get 
advice in busiiiess methods? Could they get advice fronj^a national Cooperative? 
The Quinaults. have made an heroic attempt with the^'Quinault Enterprises to 
salvage some community spirit and to unite the Quinault tribe. This has been 
failius: because of internecine bickering and tlu^ lack of organization. Could not 
a professional business consultant 'who has been trained in cooperative work be 
Dhtaiued in order to train some of the Quijpaults in how to run such a business? 
Such a person could . also evaluate the people working with him and help select 
his own successor from among the Quinaults who work with him. 

o. What ceremonies, dances, rituals, religion, arts, skills, social events, ete., 
formerly or perhaps slill are revered, admired or practiced? Wlio keeps these 
things alive? How do the Quinaults marry? How can we and they use this 
information in returning to the Quinaults a sense of pride? 

4. What about the people who work with the Indians? Traditionally, we study 
the "problem'* population in depth without also studying in depth those persons 
^lealing with the "problem" people. What knowledge do these workers have of 
'American Indian history? In what way do they view the American Indian? What 
motivates them to work with the Quinaults? What kind of personality seeks, 
such employment? How do these employees view themselves? How < do these 
people influence the Quinaulis? How do they influence the Quinault youth? Are 
they in conflict with the parents of the youth? Dp they set up struggles between 
the youth and their parents? Are they generally constructive or destructive in- 
fluences on the community? Do they encourage or discourage personal growth? 
SO-ioi — 60 — pt. 5 29 , • . • 
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C. Tribal ffovcrnmvHt ^ » « - . r 
There exists a great need for regaining the structure of the Quinault way of 

life to (leal with the general f^ar, hopelessness and disorganization. One would 
think that here the Tribal Conncil could be of great value; but first the position 
(jf the ci>un<;il has to Ivfe recognized. Working relationships bet\veen the 'members 
of the council themKclves, and between the members and the other Quinaults 
must be established. Through this, could be obtained the interest and cooperation 
of capable people who \youId work toward the betterment of, their community, 
toward a mutual trust between memljers of the community, toward a common 
interest and common goals. The council iuay even wish to appoint or elect such 
people to a seat on the councif. Should the council so desire, they could obtain 
advisors from amongst the IMiblic Health Service and/or the above-mentioned 
research-consultation team. . • . 

D. VISTA , 

The Volunteers in Service to America could be^ particularly helpful as con- 
sultants to the Quinault people. These volunteers have already proven themselves 
to be very helpful to the i)eople of the Muclvleshoot-TniUan community at Auburn. 
AVaslilngton, where they have helped to locate the resources available in the 
community and ent*ouraged the iluckelshoots to make use of them. These volun- 
teers make themselves available to a c*ommunity by living v, ith. tlie member^ of 
f that community, bejcoming closely acquainted with the eommunity's needs from 
all angles— not only phy.sical, but social, cultural, individual. Their suggestions 
are therefore 'most likely to he acceptabe and useful. Here we are recommend- 
ing tlie VISTA volunteers not simply hecanse they have h^liml the Muckel- 
shoot Indians, but because they have become exi^rienced in dealing with vari' 
: ous underprivileged American people, and operate in a way which we feel would 
be desirable for the Quinaults. . . 

E. Continued and Augmented He^lp from the l*ublic Health Service on thff 
Reservation.' - 

The Public Health Service has already taken a great step forward. A successor 
for Dr. Xetzer should be named and, if ppssible. this successor should come before 
I>r. ^^ctzer leaves, and be introdaiced to the Quinaults by Dr. Netzer himself. 
IT Dr. Xetzer had generated a great deal of enthusiasm in his laboratory train- 
ing program only to lind that there were hot enough positions open for the 
graduates. This can only lead to frustration and to a feeling that even if one 
learns something, he cannot put it to use on the reservation. Programs of educa- 
tion and training should be planned for and outlined with a long-range viow 
in mind as to how they could be put to use on the, reservation by the people' who 
^ graduate from su^h programs. « 

The Public Healt'h Service couicl involve itself more by (1) meeting regularly, 
with. an elected Tribal Council and discussing with this council in deptli any 
requests which they make so that each project is thoroughly thought out apd 
Ijlanncd; and (2) by presenting a plan of its own of how it. will attempt to. 
work with the Quinaults and how long, the program will take. Attempts should 
be" made to stabilize key officers so 'that they are not transferred out of the 
area wliile the project is going on. 

A summary view of our single week's visit makes the expected cl'ear: the 
problem of teen-age suicides and mental health generally on the Quinault 
reservation (and undoubtedly- on any) is complex and of long development. It 
may ultimately he seen as a special case of that particularly painful-hind situa- 
tion, the identity crisis.^ ("Whiit shall I do — leaVe, become, educated , to other 
ways arid renounce the values of my heritage — or remain and Iteep to the tradi- 
tional ways at the cost of isolation from others?'*) 

The above recommendations are beginning steps. They should serve to help 
organize a people who are at present not functioning as a unified tribe. These 
suggestions also should serve helping agencies to focus on the questions perti- 
nent to more efficient ways of helping the Quinaults. Of course* even when 
the problems of the moment are solved, new ones will arise, but with internal 
unity and good communication, solutions will be much more visible. ! 

• > Erik H. Brits .n : rde»l^7^/, youfA a«(J CW«/«..\V. W. Norton, 1968. 
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OusKuv.vrio.N'a on Suicidal Bkiiaviok Amoko tiij!: Suoshonk-Ba.vnock I^'DIANs * 

(By Larry IL Dlmang, 3^LB., Center- for" &tAKlies of Suicide Preveution,- 
" ' National Institute of Mental Hen Itli)" ; 

Suicide is a symptom, not a disease. It is the final resulfciint aot:of a number 
of f6rceb% both intra- and extra-psycbie, which converge on tlio individual and 
hrlng him to interrupt his ov/n life. In every suicide is always the result 
of a defective or temporarily malfunctioning ego, Although the social-external 
forces Impinging on a given individual may well be the overt.preciidtatiug. factors 
in his suicide it is an intra-psychic developmental failure or regression, as a* 
reaetiou to the stress, that allows the individual to kill himself. It is the break- 
do >vri or absence of psychic defense mechanisms under the pressure of general 
or .-oiuctimes specific kinds of stress that fail to protect the individual from his 
own inner violence, 

. In examining the problem of suicide from'the standpoint of s^fecial populii- 
tions in which the suicide rate is greater than the surroimding groaps the essen- 
tial (jnestions are: "What are the cultural patferns that facilitate the develop- ' 
.ment of ego mechanisms that are not adequnte. to protect a given individual 
from his own imi>ulses?" and conversely **Wlvat are the cultural imtternsAvhich 
create or allow exc'esaive stress to develop on certain individuals?" It is in the 
study of cultures which sho:cv extreme or unusual patterns of self-destructive 
behavh)r that wO/ Imve the opportunity to begin to look for answers to those 
questibnsv ^ 

The present dtscussiou is an attempt to. explore briefly the nature of , u group 
of individuals who conuiiitted suicide and to see how their self-inflicted deaths 
relate to the context of their special cultural problems. The data covers a seven- 
year period for a small Indian- community of 2600, residents in Fort Hall, Idaho.' 
During this period from. January, 1060 to 1007 there, were a total of fifteen 
unequivocal suicidal deaths. This is a rate of OS per Hundred thousand which, is 
roughly ten times the national ijverage. The age range was from 13 to 55, with 
only two of those .15 deaths over Uit^ age of 35. This is in sharp contrast to 
the general population in which the suicide rate increases'T?rit]i age among males 
(of these 15 suicides only 2 were female). Even more striking is the fact that 
7 of the 15 indivlduals.were age 20 or less at the time of their suicide. 

Xo attempt will be made to dra\v statistical conclusions from the following 
data which was collecte<l since in many instances it , was not possible to confirm 
the actiiiracy of the Inrormatlpih However, when one compares the suicide group 
with an age-comparable group of high school graduates from "the same, popula- 
tion there seem to be several observations that stand out sharply enough to be 
worth noting. 

The suicide group had over five times as many arrests as did. the group of 
high school graduates and over half of the arrests in the shicide group were 
for alcohol intoxication* The other apparently significant observatioh is drawn 
from a comparison of the. suicide and high school graduate groups with respect 
to the number of family deaths experienced hi 'each group. In the high school 
graduate group there is a range of zero ta 3 deaths per individual in what was 
considered to be the immediate family or significant others, with an average of 
one death per individual. In the suicide group tliere was a range of 1 to S deaths 
' with an average of 3 deaths of .significant others exjierienced by each indivKlual 
before the suicide occurred. ... 

It is also striking that when one compares the suicide group to an age-nmtched 
group of ijidiyidnals with 20 or more arrests for alcohol intoxication there 
seems to be U'fiimilar family death experience. This observation is in agreement 
with studies which show that in the general population 26yc oi all suicidal deaths 
occur in alcoholics. It has been demonstrated that a high pei'centage of these 
alcoholics who do suicide have experienced a significant loss within six weeks 
prior to the suicide. The data collected for the Fort Hali group seems t-Ioarly 
to associate e.xcessive alcohol consumption, significant loss and suicide. 

In reviewing the case histories of some,, o/ the suicides one gets u dramatic 
picture of the often life-long turmoil and anguish the^ individual had experienced ■ 
before his suicide. While reading j^ome of the case iilstpries one i^> struck with 
the question of liow the individual lasted as long as he did in the face of repeated 
failures and often rept^itcd tragedy. The following are some brief exceri)ts 
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from qffleinl tlocuihonts that cite a few exaniples of the kinds of lives these 
iiuliviciiuils lived. 

Johti was the second oldest of six children. His parents were divorced when 
he was eleven years old. Both parents; ha:a severe, chronic problems with, ex- 
cessive 'alcohol intake. The parents. often fought in public and abandoned the 
children frequently while drinking in town. Onoit least one occasion it was 
known that the children subsisted two or three aays in succession from food 
scayanged from garbage cans. When John was 13 th'e^court placed him and his 
brothers and sisters with tie paternal /grandparents^ When he was 15 he 'aiul 
his younger brother were sent to boarding school some distance, from the reser- 
vation, but shortly after this tliey were returned to the custody of the father. 
The records indicate that the father was still frequently drunk, never worked 
and was in and out. of jail for disorderly conduct. The father tipparently showed 
little interest in ihe children and one by one they were shuttled back and forth 
between father and the natural mothjpr. By this time the mother had b^n married 
and divorced^ a second time and was married to her third husband. She was 
drinking heavily while John and his two younger sisters w^ere constantly in 
trouble with the law. Several months prior, to his suicide Ws mother divorced 
her third husband, his grandmother died and on the day of John's death- his 
^sister wrecked his new car. John was overheard to say to a friend just prior to 
his suicide "What's thef, user' At age 20 John killed himself by hanging. Six 
nionths later the sister N-irho.had wrecked John's cur the day of his* suicide killed 
herself by hanging while h prisoner in jail. 

In the second example there is much less information available but the 
tragic life circumstances are apparent. Jim's father was 58 and his mother 
t>l when he was born. The records Indicate that from a very early age he re- 
ceived little care, from anyone. It appears that there w^as never a single si)ecific 
home provided for him and apparently he was shifted among a number of care- 
takers. One record reads (his life) . . ^yas one of deptivation of parental love 
and care, deprivation of home, adequate food, and no place to go. He must havo 
oximrienced extreme loneliness.** rfim's arrest record was extensive biit was 
almost exclusively for alcohol Intoxication and disorderly conduct. He wais mar- 
i-fed and divorced and there* is no information about this relationship. He had 
a younger sister wUo had apparently led a very hectic life. Jim*s sister ditj^l 
thn»c nionths before his suicide — he hung hiinselfwhlle being held in jail. 

The last example involves three brothers whose parents were separated when 
the boys were very young. The boys were turned over, to a iMitemal grandmother 
and at an early age all thi'ee boys became involved vrith the law. They were 
lii-st ^mt to'a boarding school in Oregon and later to a boarding school in Okla- 
homa, but hone of them finished high school. A note in the welfare records 
indicat.s that they did not li't^ceive any communication from relative's at home 
while they were away at boarding schooir Throughout their grov\ing-up years 
they apparently received little care or guidance. .There Is a record of their having 
had early experience with. liquor »iud glue-snifflng and one of the brothers was 
on probation at a young age for theft. The. Welfare records also note that the 
home thoy tried to share with the paternal grandmother was considered over- 
crpwded and the economic situation of the family was meager. Throughout the 
records there is repeated indication that **. . ; no one assumed the role of ft 
dopondaiUo parent ulio uiTurcd giUdancc or diseipline^' ro the boys. One brother 
shot himself at the age of 21, the youngest brother hung himself at age 20 and 
the oldest brother made a serious suicide attempt while being held in jail on 
a murder charge. The youn.gest brother left the following note: "One life and 
one Hfolone the life so mix-up. A l)orn guy with no future In life, but shall have 
overlasting life in a new land beyond. I will not die as a coward to face life, 
hut to live in the land of n^y forefathers. To die as a man, to show no pity." 

These brief excerpts from several case histories speak for themselves. The 
Individuals clearly experienced family and an implied community instability 
from an early -age. In almost every cnse ox'amiaed there was evidence of an 
internal disruption in the individual manifested by early difficulties In school, 
problems with the law, or one form or another of drug abuse. The Individuals 
in thlK study who committed suicide seemed to have consistently ' experienced 
early and prolonged socinj and emotional doprivation. In almost every case it 
wns clear that .the parent.s themsel ves were stni.i:;;ling with immense problems 
within themsleves, often manifested by severe intermittent or chronic alcohol 
intoxlratiou. When the social or welfare ajrtmcies made attempts to intervene. 
• the .situation M*as frequently handled by sending the child away to a boarding 
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school or other rehabilitation program. In sDito of tho fact that thi.s smnotinies 
removed the child from a difficult if not oppressive situation, it sinuiltaneously 
led to further separation and alienation from his community and the few friends 
who might hare offered him a certain amount of peer 'stability. It is not possible 
to treat a living organism with as much developmental abuse as we see in these 
cases without that* organistu r':periencing either a severe incapacity oi; early 
death. lu all 15 ca>>es both of these occurred. 

The case; histories offer convincing evidence of an extreme family instability 
•in the group of individuals who committed suicide. In reviinvng some of the 
availifible data on an age-mrttched group of high .'School graduates the high 
degree of family disruption was not. evident. This is far from conclusive, but 
it is convincing enough" to deserve much more detailed studies. On the basis 
. of the case histories presented it is clear that those individuals did not have 
sufficient opportunity to fulfill the psychological developmental tas.ks of childhoud 
. withiii a family unit, and that society — Indian or non-Indian— Klid not provide 
a satisfactory alternate means by which adequate development could proceed. 

In an attempt to understand further the cultural matrix in w^hich these families . 
reside and in which family breakdown has occurred, it is uecessary to examine 
briefly the history of the Fort Hall population and the changes which have taken 
place over the last hundred years or so. As has been pointed out elsewhere by 
myself and others, the American Indian experienced an abrupt change Jn his 
way of life as the white man invaded his lands and conquered him. The forced 
containment upon reservations led these people through a generally destructive 
chain reaction of alterations in their long evolved patterns of behavior. In the 
time scale of cultural evolution the containment was abrupt, intrusive and 
severely damaging to ah other\vise healthy social group. 

The present Fort Hall population was originally an artificial grouping of 
individuals brought to the reservation from many directions at four or five dif- 
ferent times. These groups had really belonged to many separate bands which 
. had been spread over a wide area. These bands were not enemies but at the 
same time they did not encroach upon each other. Generally these. old kinship 
ties still hold various small groups of people together on the reservation and keep 
them somewhat separate from the other groups. Even today, because of this 
original placing together of a number of groups, there is no agrieement -in 
the tribe as to who ought to be on the tribal roll. In a few instances permanent 
settlement upon the reservation foUow^ed blind and kindship patterns and -where 
this happened the people may be relatively comfortable with each other. In 
many other Instances, however, the Indians were settled by tlie Government with- 
out regard for their feelings or ties with other -bands. Unrelated families were 
often given land side-by-side. 

It would take us too far afield to outline all the cultural patterns and problems 
that presently exist so I shall summarize some of the major points. 1) The present 
community was originally made up of a number of unrelated bands who were 
forced by the government to settle on the Fort Hall reservation. Band and kinship 
ties still play a major role in maintaining a certain kind of fragmentation witlrin 
the community. 2) The innate human resistance against relinquishing old pa t- 
tems ana custoiiis and aaapting rapidly to a relatively new pattern of existence 
led to further individual and social confli^'t and disruption. 3) A state of rela- 
tive disorganization prevented the Indians from satisfactorily developing the 
means to be self-sufficient and thus a long vicious cycle of dependency upon the 
government came hito being. This dependency further undermined the self-esteem 
'of the groups and a self-defeating kind of pattern developed. 4K Once the pattern 
of dependimcy was- well established the Government began to niake attempts to 
rehabilitate these people with inconsistent and often abrupt changes in the 
attitudes and policies related to the reservation. This further increased tlie dis- 
trust toward and alienation from the Government and white ^n>o." ^^^iif^rjilly. 

^yith the pattern of forced confinement and cultural deterioration that took 
place the dynamics of the current situation become more understandable. The 
Fort Hall i)eople never did have a sense of stability or group cohesiveuess because 
it was not pirt of their tradition to function in large stable communities. As a 
result, the general unrelatedness of the various groups which now constitute the 
Fort Hall population does not foster the development of a "connnunity spirit." 

Losiug One's land and home in battle is always a strong blov/ to pride and seJf- 
esteeni; then to be forced by the conqueror to take up new and dystonic patterns 
of living further reduces one's self-w\)rth. The Fort Hall population was unable 
to develop any binding sense of community and self-esteen and within this con- 
text, family stability and cohesivenoss began a slow process ot* deterioration. 
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A beaten, depressed, dejected futhcr who-liiis to (lepend,ua>on welfare to support . 
his family— who can no Ioniser hunt and fish his well-known territory and wno 
quickly discovers that alcohol will terinx)rariiy ui«soive fais.depresslon soon ceases 
to be a useful model after whom his son can develop healthy patterns. Depression 
and low self-esteem breed more of the same, and when the social^eavironmental 
patterns do not allow sufficient alternatives the pattern becomes chronic and 
self -perpetuating. . ^ ^, -r - xx^x^-i. 

A further self-defeaUng pattern developed at the interface of the,Indian-\> hite 
contact This can be summarized briefly by the fact that language, spacertune 
concepts and general philosophical attitudes towards life were so idiosyncratic ^ 
between the two groups that mutual distrust and alienation increased the^already 
large barrier to communication. So great has the general dislike for the white 
man become that within the rudimentary framework of cultural values, to 
become like a white man" will raise more group disapproval than almost any, 
other behavior. This, of course, is a strong force in suppressing any Indian from 
pursuing his potential; for he will have to be strong enough to withstand peer 
Injection for ''going white." Thus, strong negative forces have been built into 
the culture which retard or prevent all mat the very strongest from developing ego 
syntonic patterns which allow success. - 

Discussi07i 

Prior to the invasion of white men, the Shoshone-Bamiock had culturally, 
evolved into a relatively unstructured series of small bands with strong kinship, 
ties. Within these groups a homeostaticbalance had developed and new individuals 
growing up in this milieu had the opportunity to experience stability, consistency, 
and a sense of small-group cohesiveness. These qualities seem to be fundamental 
for the nat\iral unfolding of a^relativCly stable, adaptive and integrative psychor 
logical apparatus in the hmnan organism. The essential functions that, develop ' 
under these circumstances are basic trust, selffesteem, and the ability to moderate / 
effectively between internal needs and external reality, ^ / 

Even from the sketchy material presented there seems little question that the/ 
foundation for the normal completion of psychological developmental tasks was 
either grosslv defective or absent in the individuals who suicided. The family 
base was either severely disrupted or absent and the cultural backup for the 
establishment and maintenance of cohe.sive families had also degenerated. - I; 

The pattern of the highest suicide rate occurring-among the adolescents, and 
then decreasing as a function of increasing age .is directly opposite the Patteni 
for the non-Indian population of tlie United States. The explanation of .this 
phenomenon may lie in the understanding of how the developmental tasks of 
adolescence fail in helping the individual to achieve adult autonomy. If the 
internal drive toward independence is severely frustrated by low self-esteem, 
ego-inadequacy and cultural problems, the degree of alienation will rapidly 

increa'^e /■ 

It is the reality of few culturally-acceptable opportunities, the internal drive 
toward independence, the inadequate base of self-esteem, and faulty ego synthetic 
functions that quickly finds the Indian adolescent in a holpeless, helpless posi- 
tion There are very few alternatives for dealing with such a state since this 
position for .any human being produces a feeling of .intense anguish.. Drugs that 
alter the state of consciousness, chronic depression and suicide are' the three 
major routes for the temporary or permanent relief of such a .sUite. If ^ the 
Indian youth can survive the test of an unusually severe adolescent crisis it is 
unlikely that during the re.^t of his life he wiU ever have to face /such severe 
stress. The degree of Individual alienation has probably reached its height by 
the tiiiie the India'u has reached adolescence, due to the developmental frustra- 
tion he has experienced. It is the dynamic Interaction of self-esteem, ego func- 
tioning and cultural alternatives that detemilzies the degree of alienation for 
SI given individual. This developmental frustration does not occur to nearly 
the same degi-ee in the white population. Instead, alienation becomes more a 
function of increasing age. / . 

The long-range primary sociaVpolltical solutions to "tlie. problaus that now 
exist on this and on other Indian reservations are complex and far beyouvi 
fbP Rpnne of this paper. It does seem likely, however, that .;w?cond?-ry measures 
of intervention are pos.«;il)lc. In retrospect, most of the individuals who committed 
suicide could be spotted an individuals in trouble very early. In most cases tliere 
was evidence of school and family problems at an early' age. The pattern of 
family difliculties, siibseqnont problems in school, oventual tran.sfer to a boarding 
school, u developing patteni of drug abuse, including glue-sniffing and alcohol, 
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and flnnUy increasing (lifflcnlty witii the law seemed to define an extremely 
high-i-iak iM>pulation in Nvbich suicide and alcoholism occur frequently. 

In a constructive attempt at secondary intervention It will- be imperative 
that a closely-coordinated effort of school, social, and lavs^ enforcement agencies 
be made in order to.locate the individuals ^ind families in trouble at the earliest 
possible, point. Once these XaralUe.s und/fr individuals in trouble are. located 
it would talve the full cooperation of tribal, PiiDlic. Health sind Bureau of Indian 
Affairs representatives to see that a tho^ongh psycho-social evaluation of the., 
disturbed individuals be 'made. This evaluation could probably best be carried 
out by a mental health team that had a great deal of liexibility and mobility 
biiilt into it to allow aggressive follovr-i!p on referrals and individuals in 
treatment. . - - • - ^ ... - 

Because of special cultural problems and inherent distrust of white people 
it would be important to have indigenous workers recruited and trained as 
consultants and liaison, and in some cases as the primary individual intervening 
ill a given situation. In any case the indigenous worker would be an integral 
part of the mejital health team. Classic mental health services including child 
guidance type clinics would he least effective not only in treatment but also in 
the utilization of manpower. The goal of mental health intervention should 
not be to integrate or acculturate the individual but to help him find a menning- 
ful place within his own environment where he will have a chance to gain 
. wif-estcem and independence, and be an effective participant in his -peer and 
i*xtended community. . 

; Wheh it comes to dealing with adolescents in trouble, particularly in trouble 
with the law, it is imperative that these individuals be treated as lf tbey were 
"crying for help" and fisltlng for structure rather than being, treia ted as criminals. 
The intoxicated belligerent adolescent lis a niedleal problem and should be con- 
lined to a medically-oriented holding facility rather than jail. Once the acute 
episode has subsided social-psychological evahiatioh and aggre.sslve follow-up 
hy the mental health team is essential. In many cases when a home or other 
stable environment is not readily available to the youth, u half-way house or a 
similar type of residential treatment facility located on or near the reservation 
would be one of the. few. realistic constructive alternatives. Sending the youth 
away from the reservation for rehabilitation, ^treating him as a criminal, or 
even allowing him to continue his same patterns of behavior will only incvease 
liis alienation and perpetuate his self-destructive patterns. 

^here la no simple solution to these problems It does seem possible to identify, 
a high risk group in which a large i>ercentage of the suicides and other self-^ 
destructive behaviors, Including alcoholism,, will occur. These individuals usually 
show grossly deviant school or social behavior from an early age. Their family 
life experiences often show patterns of instability, significant object lofts; 
parental alcoholism and depression. These early life experiences severely 
handicap or arrest the normal psyciiologicail developmental processes in the 
child; if these developmental failures are severe enough tlie individual is likely 
to experience an extreme sense of alienation and depression by the time he 
reaches adolescence. ' 

Intervention will rerjuire the close cooperation of the community and social 
agencies working with an effectively functioning mental health team, in order 
to break up the vicious cycle leading to the final feeling of ywlmt's the use." 

The author Wishes to express thanks for assistance from* Delnna Singer and 
Claiulia Matthews in the data collecting ami editing of this paper. 



iNTEmaEw With Lenada Means, Blackfoot, Idaho, Wiixiam ANUEnsON, 
Indian EntroATioN Subcommittee Staff Member (December 12, 19G8) 

•<rjm: Lenada Means; BA: Bill Anderson) 

As a student I went to Fort^all schools, and I would like to say something 
al)ont Indian education. 
BA. Would you give your name. 

I^M. Yes, Lenada Means, i am from tliis reservation, Koute 3, Blaclcfoot, Idaho. 
At the present, I. am attending school at the University of California and residing 
at Albany, which' is outside of Berkeley. I found that in my attempt to try to get 
a^ scholarship from tlie Bureau of Indian Affairs that it. seems like I have just 
been put off . . . Not only myself ,. but other students as well. \Ve can't get any 
type of help because of lack of funds, or they always put something on to it. I 
have had a lot of difficulties. After talking to them for quite a while, I did get 
some help. 
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I know that this is one oC tbe biggest things as far as education is concerned, 
and timt is the fact that they don't want us to go. Into higher education. They 
seem to push vocational training at all the Indian kids, and I guess this comes 
from boarding schools. By. sending them to boarding schools, they proceed to 
acculturat.e tlie Indians, or the Indian children, and try to make duplicate 
copies of, you know, make us like white children, i'rom there they send us to 
relocation in the cities, and then push us into vocational training. Its not like 
they're trying to get us to be able to take over our own affairs by putting us into 
higher education. It seems that they want to peri)etuaite their own jobs and the 
Burejiu of Indian Affairs itself, by not helphig us, or not letting us go into iiigher 
education. I know a lot of Indian lUds.who really don't have? the alternative or 
don't even know that tiiey could go into schooL They don't necessarily have tg 
have the academic background, because in certain states there's a perceuUge 
that can go into tlie universities, without f nil qualifications. I was one ,ot those 
students. J got iu on 4% in the state of California. At this time, I've 'been work: 
lag witli tile University in trying to recruit more Indian students, to go into 
school. There's the fee al>out resident's tuition, and in a leading university, the 
expenses are really high, and I feel that the Indian students should have a chance 
to go to leading universities and be. offered help. At least its. BIA policy that 
they help the Indians with their e<iucatlon, and not only thtit, I imagine its 
somewhere in the treaties, too. They seem to be very reluctant in helping iis, and 
are instead discouraging us. 

BA. How did yon finally wind Hp at tlio l/niversity of California? . . 

LH. Well. . I was sent out on relocation iu 1065 through the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs <ind dropped. 

BA. Propped where? , , . 

LM. In the city, its like they transfer you from one pocket of poverty to 
another — from the reservation to tlie urban ghetto . . . in order to get as away 
from our reservations, because its the only land that we're supposedly controlling, 
oven though its held in itrust by the government. It seems that they're trying to 
get us away from our land so that they could have better access to our property. 
They've somewhat succeeded in that through the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
through the Tribal Council, by using the council as, puppets, and by making fools 
of them and then using them against, the people, and causing factionalism and 
things that we just discussed a few minutes ago. ^ 

By getting us away to the city . . .1 think thelv policy is to speed assimilation 
no matter what. By getting iis in the city, they hope that we'll melt into the 
melting \>ot and cause all types of trouble with relocation, and vocational train- 
ing, and employment. There's really a lot of problems that have, developed be- 
cause of this, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, again, is reluctant to do anything 
about it. From this point, I guess I was dropped and I had to try .to do something 
for myself. 

BA. How did you survive?. 

TAi. Well, this goes into my personal history a little hit. but it was bare 
existence ... ? 

BA. Describe it, and don't hold hack. Its very useful for the Subcommittee 
to know this — we need personal testimony. < 
' Well, let me see. After I was ilropped hy the Bureau of Indian Affairs . . . • 

BAv How were you notified of being dropped? , . • - ' , 

TjM. i wasn't. I just went back to ^^ee if they could help me find:another job., 
They said, '*Sorry, your files have already been sent to the reservation and we - 
can't help you." I said, "Well, I've been sent out on relocation, and I haven't oven 
been here six months!" 

BA. Did you ask to go back with your -files? [Laughter.] • 

LM.~ No,"I didn't. -What happened was, I got a job on my own, as a matter of 
fact, because I got tired of sitting in the office. I went down to the employment 
office and got my own job. They took the cmlit of iinding'the job for me. I was-: 
working and I went up to see a friend out of town and got side-tracked, so I 
didn't make it back. At this point, I guess work notified the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and the BIA said, since she left, we'll just drop her- from bur files and 
we'll r,end her files back to the reservation. That next week; when I . . . 

BA. No one tried to come avoimd and see why you had dropped ; .? 

. I.M. No." . , . ■ ., • .. V ■ ' • '. • 

BA. They just pro forma sent the file back? . r.v- , ; / 
liM. Yes, that wna without my kno'^ledge or finything. > . 
B A. Without your knowledge or even informing yon? r • - 

TiM. NO. I didn't know anything about it. While T was there, I Was more or 
less walking the streets hungry and crying around trying to find out what to 
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do with myself. I didn't have the right clothes or anything to wear, and when 
1 did go to the employment office, they dida't think 1 was dressed right, even 
though I was interested in \vorking. So, I went back .to the BIA, I was. living 
in Oakland .then, and aisked them if they co,uld help me And a job. They said, no, 
we can't help you at this xwint, because we can't have anything else to do with 
you, you're not relocated through onr program anymore. 
BA. They had no responsibility^ for you V 

LM. No, none whatsoever. So, I went through all kinds of things at that point 
I started going to the Indian placea, the Indian center, and the bars surrounding 
the Indian center. I more or less got lost in drinking and I got pregnant, and I 
had my children and I was in that psychiatric ward» And just all kinds of good' 
things happened to me at that point. I, Iknew I was going to commit suicide 
myself, but after I had my children, I wanted to try to think of them. They were 
the only reason why I kept on. At that point, I tried to contact welfare to see 
if they could help me, and because I wanted to go on to school. They thought 
I was out of my mind for ever suggesting going back to school at that point 

BA. Had you Completed high school? 

LM. No, during the 9th grade I went to Indian schools at South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Nevada, Idaho, and I was expelled from every Indian school I ever 
went to. So, I only came out with a 9th grade education after everything was 
added up. While I was in South Dakota in a private Indian ' school for girls 
run by the* Episcopal Church, then I felt that ... 

BA. Which school was that? 

liM. St Mary's, Springfield, South Dakota. I found out that the headmaster 
and headmistress were just confiscating funds. I received a grant through the 
church,, from the State of Idaho for $250. My tuition was $150, so they just 
pocketed the otlier $100. I didn't receive it at all. So when I brought this to the 
point of the'' headmaster, he started calling me dumb, and saying that I was 
bad, and wrote letters back houie and to my minister, saying how rude and 
everything I was ... 

B A. The Fort Hall mission? 

LM. Yes, the Fort Hall mission. From that point, I just continued in school. 
1 came out one of the ten top students in the school, and I made it through, that 
school year. 

BA. How did yoUvdo that, I mean, what drove, what motivated you to come out 
on top?- 

LMi It was so easy, because they looked down at you. They said, now all you 
. little Indian children, do that. They look on you as children, that you don't have 
minds, and with that type of attitude, you know, well, I caught on.. to that. I 
knew^ all I had to do was just fake it Grades were very easy, because I really 
wasn?t actually producing. As a matter of fact, I was writing home and telling 
my parents I was doing terrible. I was more surprised than anyone that I was 
one of the ten top students. That's because they think you're so stupid that 
anything you do must really be good or exceptional. I was sent on the summer 
home program in the summertime from the school. 

At the end of school 1 had a nervous breakdown, and I stayed at the school, and 
from there I was sent to Minneapolis, Minnesota on a summer home program. 
They send yi>u out as indentured servants to work In white homes, and in this 
way, they can try to mfike you into being white, or not Indian. 

BA. You went to a private home? 

LM. Yes. I didn't earn any money. I worked real hard. I never worked so hard 
in my life, but I only earned five dollars a week and that was sent back to 
the shcool, and I wasn't accepted back to school after that So tliey got away 
with the five dollars a week I earned from working out there in the summertime. 
I never did see it plus I left my winter clothes there, my coats and boots, the 
most expensive things, the woof things, and they sold them at their rummage- 
sale. I always wondered where they always got their clothes to sell. They 
got them from the girls. They just take their things arid sell them. So, I was 
exi>elled, or not accepted back, and I came baick to Blackfoot to the public 
■ school. 

B A. What grade was that? 

LM. I finishefl my 9th grade, so the 10th grade is where I went to the public 
school here in Blackfoot. ' . 

BA. That's a high school? 

LM* Yes, fo^ some unknown reason all of a sudden, I had this reputation for 
running around with bad kids, not that my work \\'as bad or anythiiij?, be- 
cause while I was there I did very good work. I mean, I could Always do it. 
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I talked to the counselors aud things like that aad they thought I was getting 
a bit too sassy with them, expelled me! I*d have to call the minister, 

and the minister would come over and pick up my father, and theyM go through 
' ... . (no one could pick me up at school) that hapi)ened several times .' . * 
Tor some reason I never even know about. I mean, I never knew why I got 
kicked out I still don't know why I got kicked out of Blackfbot Anyway, from 
there I went to Ohildceo in Oklahoma, another boarding school. And . . . 

BA. By the way, ohVthe Blackfoot High School^ did you treat the teachers 
as any" other jjtudent treats teachers? You, didn't cower? You didn't give up or 
resign, or anything like that? You were still motivated, driving ahead, pushing 
ahead to get an education, or did you just fake it there, too ?, * - 

' LM» No, I was trying. \ ' " 
. 'BA'. When you talked to\the principal . . . when he exi)elled you,- did you 
resist? Did you say, what are xou doing this for? ' ■ t 

■ LM. Certainly I did. \ J \ • . ?* 

BA. ,Was it the nornalal thing not to? Just turn arotmd and leave?" 

V^^. Well," usuallyl I mean I've been expelled from Blackfoot High about 
three times. I kind of got mixed up in bet^\'een, because it was a number of 
years, and I know there was one time it gOt to the point where I said, oh, svell, 
what's the use . , . They don't try to listen to you, they are not understanding.,^ 
You know that most of them are really prejudiced anyway. In classes they act. 
as sujjh by having ithlngs in history books that say the only good Indian is a - 
dead Indian. When you're thCiOnly Indian sitting in there, how do you feel? So,i 
that was more or less what hapipened. When I'd bring things out like this/ 
they didn't like it, and would os^l the principal, who proceeded to call* me down.. 
Then I'd get sent to th'e counselors and from there tliey'd go on to exiiell me. 

BA. Are the counselors used more for Indian problems than for anything 
else? i 

LM. No, I don't think so. 

BA. Are they used for disciplinary purposes? 

LM. Yes . . . 

• BA. 'Did you just go in and talk with the counselor about the way you look 
at things? 

IiM. No, they'd send you there. If they felt you should see him, then they 
would send you there. 
BAi These are the same people who are still in charge? 

IiM. Yes, the same people. Tlie don't care . . . They don't tare' about you 
or anything aboiit yea. They just want to get rid of you so they don't have 
to deal with the problem, because it upsets them. Esi)ecially If you're Indian, 
because we're the so-called minority group there and they just don't want to 
deal with it, don't want to be bothered, or hassled with It. That's more or less 
what its all about. ' } - 

BA. Well, how did you get to Chilocco? Who sent you there? Did you ask to go? 

LM. I 'knew that I was expelled from Blackfoot, and that was the only bus 
route I iiad to get into any public school. So what could I do at this jwint? 
I was too young to quit school. I ^^as imder 16, and I'd, be' sent to a reform 
school if I didn't get back to school. So, at this point; I was somewhat pressured 
into, asking to go away to school, through the Bureau of Indian Affairs.- 

BA. Did you get a choice of boarding schools? • 

LM.'No. I didn't get a choice at all. 

BA. Did they give you a chance to go down to Chilocco to look it over before 

you arrived there? 

LM. No, not in the least. Are you kidding? [ 

^BA. Did they ship you down one-way? , ■ 

LM. Just a one way ticket And when I got there, I wasn't received"^ very 

gra<5iou9ly, either. ' ^ 

BA. Lets talk about that, how were you received ? 

LM. Well, when I got there, then I saw some of the boys from home, and I 
asked them if they would carry my luggage for me over to wiiere I was supposed 
to be staying. At the time I guess they were tr>-ing to keep the Indian girls 
wearing very long skirts, and, well, whPTi t came I wasn't dressed the same way 
as the rest of the girls. / 

BA. Yon had amJni on? . "^ 

LM. No [laughter] I mean it wasn't mini then, but I guess it wasn't ... . 

BA. It wasn't a maxi? 

LM. . how they wanted it. So right there they said ... 
Q They tagged you. 
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IM. Algbt. Oh, I wore make-up thep, too, and they didn't like that. I think 
I'had a tint on my hair, too, and they didn't like that. The first day the matron 
came up to me and told me thaf I couldn^t go anywhere until- 1 hung down 
my sklrtfl* I told her, well, dkay, if that's what the, scene is then, but I don't 
have any hem. The matron didn't like the way I dressed, so I told hex that she 
was welcome to buy me a n6H wardrobe if ^ie wanted because that's all I had 
to wear. She couldn't say anything more to' me, but then she just kept on at 
me because she knew tfiat I wasn't going to go along with what she wanted me 
to do. All the time during school the teachers kept treating up like children, 
and . . .'. 

BA, Did you have to move out in line and all thap 

LM. Oh/ yes, in line. If you didn't do this right you'd get hours. I had so many 
hours pUed up I couldn't go anywhere, I couldn't attend a shW, a dance, I ' 
couldn't go anywhere because I had so many hqurs. So 'I just got to the point 
wherp I said, what's the use/ 1 was chosen as one of the candidates for football 
queen, but the guidance, the^o-called guidancerwbuidn't pass md' because they 
thought that I wasn't good e^iough. While I was there. I was on the honor roll. 
I was there' for six weeks aii,d'l made the honor .roll. I never ran away from 
schooL I had nothing on me llk^that - ' ^ 

B A. Why were you getting bad points, or hours? ' . 

LM. Well, I guess it comes from inside school, the way the teachers teach 
their classes. Like in English, they say, all right' you little Indian children, read 
a book, and yovi can report on it. So the day I was to report on my book, I*d^ 
go down to -Uie library and ask the librarian, whafs a good book to .read, and' 
he'd tell mt, this^s a good book. I?d ask, what's it about, and he'd.tell me what 
it was aboni. I would go upstairs to class, vclunteer to.; give my book report 
first, get up and tell bim what the librarian told^^e and tell him who the author 
was, and so forth and et cetera. The teacher would say, oh, a,n ^*A" Lenada, 
that's re^illy ^ood, and you get an A for the day, and I'd say, oh my goodness, 
I'm in a pre^ratory college class and you know, they treat us like babies. 

BA. How long* go wia*S that? What year? 

LM; That was "about '63.^ Just little things, I, was president of tlie Spanish 
Club and I held Spanish parties. ^ 

B A. Was that against the rules? / - . . . . - 

LM. No, it wasn't against the rules,,but I Just got on pedple's ne^ves, I guess, 
by trying to get things going. Especially with the Indian students, because at 
that point, style got to be very popular, and there were either girls tinting tholr 
hair, and wearing different tj^pes of dress. It was ruining their little Indian 
childr^nV because they were becoming difCerent or something , . . ' 

BA." Didn't you tell them you were^ust assimilatiivg? [Laughter.] \ 

LM. That's what) they wanted me to do, right, they tried to give us the type ' 
of propcegranda that we would have to be. This is like a military school, GI school, 
and they treat us as such, and when you don't go along with the way they want 
to treat you, you're pointed out as being a bad i)erson, so . . . 

BA. You're out of Uric. ^, ; . ■ 

" LM. Right So at that time, I had a little trouble with ..the girls. It was a 
northwest -thing against Oklahoma- Because I was Jn the State of Oklahoma, and 
the northwestern girls were seeming to .be a little more aggressive. The Okla- 
homa people didn't like it, and they.wei^e spreading bad rumors. The matrons , 
and everyone went right along with it, and were helping the other girls. They 
piu me In a dormitory saying I was one of the bad girls. There were about ^ 
eight b'f^ us in the so-called bad girls section, and the others Jooked at us, and 
said, hey, they really are bad, because all ^^ejtime. they were brainwashing 
them into thinking that way. • — 

At the time I was exp^ledr-th^yhad a meeting in the girl's dormitory and ~ 
there, was the sui)erintendent. Wall, I think is his name, the principal, the dean 
of women, and the matrons. They called down certain girls to talk to them, and. 
1 was'^ne, of the girls they called down. Tliey said I was going to be expelled 
and that they didn't have a jail available at that time, I would have to stay 
there, and they would send me out the next morning. I told them, I don,'t know 
what's li^pi)eniug here, because I don't feel like I know w' it you're charging 
me with, I said, if you really dio want to help something, you're causing a Jot of . 
disturbances within t^e girl's dormitory by them thinking that I really Jiiust be - 
bad, and ^ : . • ' . - - 

B A. Were there any specific charges? / 
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• LM. No. I told them there's going to be 'a big rict here tonight- if you don't 
get this straightened out now by trying to talk to s^jme of them iuoiead of blaming 
me^ The superintendent toid me he'd just as well be standing on his head than 
to believe ma So I said, okay, and I, .walked out About that time the bell rang 
for everyone to go to bed. As they left the building, the girls heard the word 
I was being expelled, and when lights out came . . . 
BA. It-hit the f an. 

lAU Right. I went up to my room, and I was called down to the lobby. I went 
to the lobby, and the matrons, 'instead of trying to ejQforce order, didn't because 
they hated me anyway. There were about twelve of us girls — ^my roommates, 
myself and a few other sympathetic girls from the northwest coast Therie were 
about twelve of us, and there we»e about 150 other girls. We had a riot, and 
I was beaten up. • ' . „ . 

BA. By whom? 

JjM. Well Be.e, what they do in the " school — they have pets. The matrons have 
certaingirls that tJtiey cater to, « !i 

BA. Trustees? ' . 

I>M. Umhum, like that and they'd come to the room and^'start. bossing tha 
other girls around. I didn't tJiink that was fair, and I .told her I would take 
it from the matron because I had to, but I didn't feel that I had to take it from 
another student These were the girls who were very angry with me, and 
they started rumors and things of that nature. So when, it came down to the 
light, tlien, I was pushed od to them, and I guess this girl slit her wrist or 
something, and she. went around and said I did it. I mean, I . found this out 
after I left the school. I didn't know anything about it. So we were beaten up. 
Finally the men's department broke into the building, because it was barricaded, 
and they took all of us girls and put us in the ofBce, inistead of hearing our 
story or anything. Then they more or less jailed uo and had . guards on us all 
night. And then the next morning, I was sent to the superintendent's office and 
sent home with just my ticket I didn't have anything to eat They gave me a 
^ sack lunch. We ate it up on the way to the bus depot, because we hadn't anything 
. to eat that day, didn't go to lunch or anything. All we had was a small lunch, 
and we. ate it jip. We just had to sbirve through Oklahoma to Idaho and I and 
another girl were, the only ones expelled. 

B A, Did you starve, though ? 

LM, No, we found ways (laughter). We cried in the street, telling stories 
that we neede<l money to make a long distance phoae call. We \yere lost and 
things like that in the cities. We got enough to eat and .we made it home with 
some money. When we got to Idaho, then I went to Nevada, and by that time, 
my reputation was so bad that they expelled me within half a day. 

BA. Within half a day at Nevada? 

JM. Yes [laughter]. ' : . 

BA. Was it a processing In arid out ? How did It happen ? 

LM. Well, I'm still trying to figure it out. I never could figure out why I was 
always ... * ^ 

B A, Bid you get in the building? 

LM. Yes, I went to morning classes and registered. Then in the afternoon 
I wasn't feeling well from my bus trip. I was a little shaken because I get car 
sick. In the afternoon I tried to. go back home, but Steivart is located several 
miles- from Carson Pity and I just ,had to wait 'tU it was time to go. I waited 
for the hus, and then I went on home. The next morning when I went to classes 
they called me into the office, and I didn't get through finishing registering for 
the second half of the day. I registered for the. first half already, and I got called 
in the oflice and they told me I'd have to see. the Chief of Police and the judge, 
1 went down there and the judge, or the Chief of Police, started telling me that 
I was bad, that I had a bad record, that no one could control me, that I was 
jnst bad .... ' , 

B A. No charges? 

li.M. No. No charges. I was fifteen then, restarted as a junior. They said they'd 
havj^ to send me to reform school in Nevada, and I said, what did I do? I justV 
got here, and I feame here to go to school. I felt so Lad, I mean, I^was too emo- 
tionally shaken at that time. I felt so bad, and thinking they were going to. 
send me to reform school, I told them, well, I still have parents, I'm going to 
go back to Idaho. So they told my guardian to just make arrangements for me 
to go back to Idaho. He knows the story. They said, okay, and they sent me 
bade to Idaho. From there, where did I go? 

BA. You had a guardian? o 
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LM. Yea, well, see my folks couldn't afford to send me to school, I had an 
experience away from school. I had an experience here at the public school. I« 
never did quit school, but I was always expelled from school. I didn't know where 
else to go. I didn't know what else to do. I just had a bad experience out of 
. state trying to ^0 to school. So, I think ... ; « 

BA.. Who was the guardian?' xt 

LM. My guardian was my father's daughter. I mean my sister in Nevada, 
My folks couldn't afeord to send me to school. No school wanted me. I guess I 
just left. I couldii^t work. I couldn't get a job around here. I tried to get a job, 
but nobody wanted me because I didn't have enough education, plus they were so 
racist, really racist about it. They don't want -Indian business. If I worked in 
the cafe, I would attract Indian customers, and they wouldn't want THAT, 
.because it would ruin the class of the cafe or .store or whatever else. I couldn't 
get, a job, and my other alternative was to work for the Bureau, which I would 
NEVER, NEVER, NEVER do in a million years. At this point I was forced to 
leave. I and my girlfriend started to take ofe, and we went to California, and got 
stranded, didn't have the clothes or anything to get a nice^ job. Nor the 
education ... r 

BA* .How did you survive? 

LM. Oh. if you call it survival . . . Well, its really hard. What I did was 
went to the places where I'd be most accepted, which were the worst places in 
the so-called ghetto. I was accepted there. The Mexican people, took me in, and 
I, worked as a bar maid. I was underage and everything. I think. I was about* 
seventeen, and I worked aB a bar maid. 

BA. Bid you have to hustlp there? 
• LM. No: • , 

BA. It was not that type of place? ^ r 

LM. It was a different kind of a scene, because I waa di-unk most of the time. 
That was about it. I was just drunk most of the time. 

BA. Did you get a salary or did you just get it in drinks? 

LM. No, I got a dollar an hour. This way it wouldn't have to be reported to 
Income tax and I could work any time I wanted, whenever I ^jvas sober. I finally 
decided lhafc I really had to go back to school because I wasn't getting anywhere. 
Things were just too tough. It was too late. I was already pregnant, I had my 
child in San Francisco, and . ^ * \ 

BA* When you were pregnant, what kind of medical treatment were you 
able to get? . 

liM. I got on welfare, state welfare. They asked me so many questions, I just 
wanted to forget it, but I knew I had to. So I got on welfare. Then I worked 
part-time,in a boarding home for Indian girls. Aiter I had the baby I tried to. go 
back to school. '■" 

BA. Did you keep your child with you? 

LM. I kept him with me for the first three months, and then he came back 
to the reservation with mother. Mother brought him back so I could go ahead 
and work because I was having a hard time at that time. 

BA. The child is sdU one of your children? I mean, you still have him with^you? 

LM. Yes, I went to school part time and tried to hold <fown a'' job. I couldn't 
do it. I was too messed up in a way. At that point, I started getting Interested 
In v.'orking with Indians in the Bay Area, and I started joining various organi- 
zations that they had. I got somewhat involved because I could see the problem. 
I could really feel it and understand it because I had been through a lot of It 
myself. I was 'seeing what was haptiening there when the Indian kids were sent 
out on relocation. What was happening to them, I knew had happend to me, and 
1 didn't want to see it, or let them get their lives all messed up the way I felt 
I had messed up mine. I tried to get into school, again on a full-time basis, and I 
was tXirned down. I went to the University of California and applied, because 
they had this program up there called the educational, opportunity program. I 
applied there in 1966, but they turned me down. I just went back to work and had 
another child, and what did I do then? (voice in background — that's when you 
went into tlie psychiatric ward). Ob, I went back to the c)ty, and I was having 
a lot of problems within tlie* Indian community .that I was working with. Not 
only that, but some in-laws were giving me really bad trouble. 

BA. What were these groups? 

LM. Oh, organizations? Well, there was the Economic Opportunity Council. 
That was a big phony set-up. ■ 
BA. The OEO group? 
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LM. Yes, because tliey corrupted so many people, lit was out of this world, 
I found that out There was the American Indian Historical Society, and. I found 
out that was a phony, ! 

'BA. What's that group? J 

liM, The American Indian Historical Society is a group of so-called Cali- 
fornia Indians, and Mr/ Costa was a really great person. He could do a lot for 
his people, but he's dominated by his wife, who claims to be Cherokee, but she's 
Jewish from New York City, She donainates him land the whole show, so 
nothing really ever happens. He really does have good intentions, but nothing 
ever really goes of it When I got Into the tiniversitjr, she was one of the main 
ones calling up giving me a bad recommendation, sayinig if > they let me in that 
I would make a bad mark for the Indians. They had no Indians at the University, 
and I had so many bad recommendations, that the University figured that I must 
be alright I don't know how they came to. that coriclusion, but I got in. The/ 
Historical Society was eventually bought off by the BIA, by way of scholarships 
for Indian students. In this way. they could have tKeir little thing where they 
could control and say who can go to, school and who cannot go to school because 
they would hav^ their funds, ^he;^.' dole it out thi^ same way the BIA dp^, in 
small payments^ and you have to go down to the very last penny Where^ every 
single cent went They're doing the same thing. /i?hey 're just another B I A^ agency 
now. I was somewhat surprised in a way to/find out they did get bought off, 
but that's what happened. r / 

B A. What other groups? / > / 

liM. The American Indian Center in Sau'Francisco where I was'working. We 
caused so much trouble there . . . I me^n, to us it wasn't trouble. We were 
just trying to start some action goings but it started hitting people in the 
wrong way, / 

BA. Red Power, sort of? f / 

LM. Well, not really, just wanting to be treated equal, aiid getting our share 
of what we have. Like if you have a poverty program, then I think Johnson 
made the statement that it would be for the American Indians number one 
because they were at the very bottom of the poverty heap, even worse off than 
the Negro. Well, the Indians weren't getting their/ share. The Negroes were 
dominating the show, the Mexicans were treated on the same basis as the In- 
dians were, but they were just a little bit better .than we were. It led into 
competition within the different groups. We just wanted to make sure that if 
they were going to have something like this then we did need the funding. We 
needed that type of help. But we were being discriminated against and there 
were a lot of problems with the GEO, and stuff like that, like 90% went to the 
black, and 10% went to the Indians and Mexicans, and 2% to the Indians, which 
divided into San Francisco and Oakland. So they had two programs funded by 
GEO, or EOC, two programs. Well, anyway, they're just a take-olf from- the 
BIA anyway, because when the BIA drops them; that*a where the Indians go. 
They had problems there again so it's just all up in the air right now, atid there's 
a lot of feuding and fighting over the funds because it's corrupted so many people. 
About the same thing that would be happening here, I mean, I can see some- 
thing on a similar basis because when i^eople . haven't anything, and they get 
something to hang on to, then they start looking after their ovsti Interest, be- 
cause that's their only source of livelihood. At that point I started at the 
University. I've been successful there! I made my 4.0 last quarter. I've been 
going there since January of 1068, and I*m continuing there. I'm re^'rultlng 
Indian students to go there. 

BA. Prior to entry in January, 1063, you were In a psychiatric unit ? 

liM. Well, I was in for observation for a week on the psychiatric ward in 
San Francisco General, and my baby was there in the hospital, too. So we both 
werein the hospital at the same time. , 

B A. Just for a week, though? • 

LM. He was in for two weeks. " . 

B A. How did you arrive there? 

hM. Well, at that time, Mayor Alioto was campaigning, and I guess he 
promised certain political positions to some of the Mexicans and then to the 
Indians. They were out campaigning and working for him. I was at one of 
his ofBces that day, and my son was in the hospital. I didn't have anywhere to 
live, arid he was going to be released. I didn't have anywhere to take him. I 
didn't have any money. I didn't have anyone to call on. I couldn't call my folks . 
because I knew they couldn't help me. If they knew about my circumstances, it 
would make them feel even worse, .T had a lot of ... I was really under a 
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lot of pressures, too. I Just knew that that was going to be it, but just the 
thought of thinking that my son was going to be released and no one would be 
there to get him and nobody there to even claim him just made me feel for him, 
and that was the main reason I went there . . . to Impact. I just called suicide 
prevention. I just wanted to talk. So she called a cab, and had me sent to 
Impact, to San Francisco General. I talked to a psychiatrist, and he admitted 
me because I didn't have anywhere to go. 
B A. Was he a decent guy ? 

LM. Well, the one I talked to on entry, but after I was in there then they were 
ail messed up from that point on. They couldn't relate to human beings if thef 
tried. I'hey just tried to drug me up, pills, depressant pills. For the first three 
or four days I guess I went' along with it, and finailly I knew that I had to just 
forget and snap out of it because they were trying to send my son to some 
children's home and I didn't want them to take him away from me. So I just 
really had to try to snap out of it. I got a hold of this woman from Health Care 
and Studies Foundation, who helped me find a place to stay and helped me get 
on welfare because I had c lot of trouble getting on. From there I just waited 
until th0 quarter started and I moved to Berkeley and started school and have 
stayed there ever since. 

BA. How did you get into Berkeley? Did you just walk into the door and 
sign up? Did you have anybody help? 

LM. I had to have help within the community, because you can't just, I mean, 
I dldn*t even know what to do since I had been turned down there. Before I 
was somewhat reluctaut in going back. I Ij.ad to have some pull from the com- 
munity, which were at the time, some of the moist corrupt groups. From there 
they referred me to the university, and I met a professor there in* criminology, 
who sent me to this office. I talked to them there, and they had me submit my 
application and went over my records because they already had them from 
the past Then I wrote my bibliography, and then from that point they accepted 
me. I was the first Indian student at that time to be admitted. I think that it 
was more or Ivsss helping their i^rogram because they had supposedly an equal 
'type program without any Indians. They were really hurting, and I came at that 
time with all of my bad recoixunendations and bad record and ... 

B A. With push from the corrupt groups? . 

LM. Right, they just kind of needed me, so I more or less helped their group 
out by gettii ? into their program and into the University. I think there's only 
been a couple of other Indian kids admitted since then, but nobody knows 
about it. Nobody would even iHiink of goin^ there because they're so far unrelated 
to it becaua> of the troubles that they're ha:vlng. 

BA. Are you taking a full load? ■ / 

liM. Yes." ■ • \\ ■ 

BA. What are you taking? \ ' 

LM. Well, at this point, I'm busy satisfying"! university requirements, but I do 
allow myself a few fun courses, I tL£^ course^ such as sociology and anthropol- 
ogy. They have a course on Indians, American Indians, In anthropology that I 
was all upset about. I took my finals. I don*t liiiow( what I'll get on it this time, 
because I said a lot of things. I don't know now its going to ... - 

BA. What things? What were you upset about\v . X- . 

LM. Well, Its like because we're Indians, we believe iu^ real magic things/We 
worship the air. I was reading about our group here — the Basin Plateau Indians. 
We're so closely related to animals that in the wintertime we. just dig a hole 
and crawl Into it. We kind of hibernate, then, we come out In the bprlng, and 
start eating insects and eating anything we can find. ^ 

BA. This is in the textbook that you're using* 

LM. Oh, yeah. » ' r 

BA. Did you call thfa to the attention of . . . 

LM. Well, naturally, I was so upset, I was so upset, I just felt like crying 
because it hit me so personal. They had a T.A., a teaching assistant, who must 
of gotten all her literature from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and I was 
all upseL about that However, I missed the lecture on that day, so I didn't 
get to make any comment on It. I left a note for the instructor and said that 
if anyone else got up and started spitting out BIA garbage, I'd personally shut, 
thein up. I mean, I'm far from a lady anyway (laughter) as far as they see 
me. I mean. It just hit me. I just couldn't let something like that pass me up. 
All of a sudden we're so called pan-Indians, or this pan-Indlanlsm that's starting 
up because they think we're militant and copying thfe. blacks. Hell, we've been 
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fighting for long before , the blacks even started thinking about it, I'm sure. 
Well, even back here on the reservation the people are so unsympathetic around 
here, we can^t get any type of media. The newspapers won't listen to us, or 
•take down a true story from our point of view. Its got to be all from their point 
. of view, and down on the Indians. We've been fighting.. Xiike as long as I can 
remember, I've been working with my dad and talking witlx him and studying 
with him. Everything that may dad's taught me is just coming out now in the 
University. Everything that he's taught me tliey'fe saying how. At one time I was 
put down so bad about it, it caused me so many ... I mean, it hit me psycho- 
logically, I mean I nearly lost my mind because of the way people said my thinking 
was off. 

BA. Why didn't you give up? A lot of others,, have they, given up, or am I 
wrong ? Did some of your colleagues, or friends give up ? : 

LM.^ell, I would have given up, but, and I did give up. I nearly died a lot 
of times, . I don't know why I'm living now, or even going to school. I'm stilt 
wondering what kept driving me in a way is really just out of love, love for 
life, and the love of my people, and the love of my children and iamily. I really 
couldn't say at this point. When the claims came up, we studied in anthropology 
that the; Shoshone held the largest land tracts, more than any other linguistic 
group or stock in the U.S. Yet we're the poorest Indians. We have to fight to even 
get commodities. If we don't get commodities, we have to share it. Everything 
is so discouraging, you don't have any way to see any possible future at all. 
You can't get on welfare because you have land, even though its held in trust 
by the government. Its like It was a plot a long time ago to do this to us. Its 
, no longer fasiiipnable to go on killing Indians, so their new weapon is assimilationv 
assimilate them as fast as possible and get control of the land. Cut off their 
'fishing and hunting rights. They've already cut off our fishing right Make them 
in stich a poverty state of condition that they can't do anything. They'll either 
kill themselves or go through. They'll either make it or break It. That's about 
how it is as far as I see it. 

BA. When you were in school here, were kids attempting suicide? Indian 
children? As much as they are now? 

Ii.M. Certainly they were, but in different ways,- like drinking. That's a form 
of suicide. Or just doing anything, because they don't care, can't care, because 
there's nothing to care for. I mean, like even driving a car, you just drive It 
and wreck. You don't care whether you get killed or not, because you can't 
foresee anything in the future at all, nothing at all. Especially b^-ause of the 
way we're dictated to. Like we're held under a big dictatorship, which is the 
jBIA. They control the tribal council, who are their puppets, they pull the strings; 
and pacify these puppets with salaries and do things to cause jealousies between 
the tribe and the ether people. It's not so much it's the Indian people who are 
to blame as far as not going along with their constitution and bylaws. But It's 
made possible for them to do this anyway just by some of the things that are 
going on here, so evident here. It's evident on every reservation. There are a lot 
of Indian people who know what's happening, but it's hard to find anyone ta 
listen to us. Living around this area where everyone is so prejudiced and dis- 
criminatory anyway, no one's going to be sympathetic for us or for our causes. 
It's only like when we go out to the cities that someone wlU say, hey,, well 
listen here, they're sounding like the black militants, are you trying, to follow 
after them? Are you copying them ?^ Are you getting your guidance from them? 
I say, no, we've been doing that all the time. It's just that nobody has ever listened 
to us. No one has ever tried to deal with us in a human way or tried to treat aa 
as equal. Just because there's a civil rights law doesn't mean that all of a sudden 
everybody's going to start loving each other, treating, each other equal. They can 
take down the signs^no Indians or dogs allowed, but the feeling is still there, 
that's the way it Is in this town and all around here. The Bureau employees are 
even worse. . . 

BA. How about San Francisco? Let's say you're not in the ghetto, but in other ' 
parts of San Francisco. How are you received? 

LM. Do you mean Into the fashionable section of town? Ob, they look at you, 
and they treat you rude, and I think they're just as prejudiced except. that some- 
of them are really . . . The more educated ones are really guilt-ridden. They 
know what they've done to the Indians. When they find out you're an Indian, 
then they'll treat you a little better, and say, well, I've got some old clothes^ 
would you like to have them? There's this lady now who wants to send me $15 
a month rather then send it to care for the cMldren' somewhere, help the^' 
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needy children, you know/ small little tokens to try. to cover up for their own 
feelings, like you know» they're ho gullt-rldden. 

BA. Well, do people know you're Indian in San Francisco? If you^re in , ; . 

LM. No, they don't even know we're there, it ju«t depends on what section 
of the city; you're in. J can go to Cliliiatown and pass off as a Chinese, I can go 
to the Mexican or Ghicano ghetto, and they think I'm one of them. It doesn't mat- 
ter where/ 1 am, they think I'm one. Except for the white community, and I 
definitely .am not white, so they're definitely not going to treat me as suchi 
. BA. How about on the campusV Are you treated as equal there? 

LM, Well, that's what I like about the campus, Its so inspiring because of what 
I mentioned before; The things that my father has. always taught me. When I 
talk to other students, they say, well, certainly, that's right, when I hold it in; 
comparison to the way that I've usually . been treated, and they've been telling 
me, oh you're bad, that's wrong. And all of a sudden on campus, yoii know, they 
say, wow, that's great. Its really inspiring, and I can, really feel like I'm human 
again. The students "there are really great There's a lot of so-called phony 
liberalism, and even phony radicals, and. the hippies,, they all try to copy the 
Indians, trying to relate to them in some way. 

BA. Did you ever look at the **New York Tinies"ads? 

•LMv No. . 

BA. Indians are really in fashion. 

LM. Oh, yes, I've seen something like that, but they sure can try to copy our 
style of dress, and take our beads, but what have they ever done for us? What 
has anybody really done ? What has the government ever done, or the Bureau ? 
Just take a look at our educational leveL 5th grade. Pmean, in a hundred years, 
theylve raised our educational level to the 6th grade. I think they're just tr^ng 
to perpetuate their own existence, so that they can keep on: (»on trolling the money 
and the land we've never, ever been able to receive; They're trying to starye us 
out, and by taking control of our leaders. ' 

BA, Do you have any leaders? ^ 

liM. Certainly ! We have a lot of leaders. , 

BA. Where -are they? 

LML Where are they?! They're under the thumb like this, and I will tell, 
you how they are under the thumb. Its just an example, -my father, what hap- 
pened to him. When he bucked; the Burean so, much and tried to do so much for 
his people, they said. Okay, you cia do what you want to do, so long as it 
doesn't go against what we want you to do. So, when dad started bucking the 
Bureau, then they started in on him, by pressuring him and getting him>ut of 
office, because too niany'pf the things he's said were true. At Siis point, he can't 
have any more power, so they try to knock you down economically, push you to 
the very bottom, where you're crying, begging for commodities, where you're 
trying to get welfare, which is really a blow to the Indian's ego. 

BA. Anybody's ego. . ^ 

LM. Anybody's ego, sure, but by doing tilings like thig, just keeping them 
under the thumb constantly. Like when I was in San Francisco, I didn't get a 
scholarship for one quarter, because I was raising a little bit. I guess I was 
talking too much to too many peopla I can't help it. This is what I feel is true, 
and know Is true. When my brother was released from prison, he was sent out 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Okay, they had their thumb over him 
right there. They couldn't do anything to me, because I was blasting them every 
time I had a chance. The only thing they could do to me is ciut off my sub- 
sistence. Well, fine, I don^t care, because I can get subsistence from the Univer- 
sity. I can get a scholarship. They cut me off there, and they didn't know what 
else to do with me at that point They knew my brother was living with me. They 
reported him to his parole officer for parole violation, trying to get him sent 
back to prison, , — ^ 

BA. Why was he violating his parole . . - ? 
• LM. Because he was living with me and I was a hippie and an agitator. 
Because I got to Berkeley, and because of some of the things I've said about 
them. It's like this. They're always trying to keep you linder their thumb, 
so I had a word with his parole officers, so that . . . 

BA. Did they lay off? 

LM. Yea, he told the.BIA to lay off, but it's things like that They just set up 
so many phony programs, like everybody is making money except the Indians. 
Like all these private industries on the reservations. This is OUR reservation. 
Yet they've got private Industries like Slmpiot coming in, letting foremen be white 
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men, putting the Indians down to tiie janitor jobs, sweeping the flo<>T. Th<vse 
white people have no right to hold these jobs, because these are the only jobs 
we have here on the reservation. The. employment here is what, 80% unemploy- 
ment? 11iere*s so much unemployment that these jobs shouldn*t go to white 
people. This 1b our reservation. Ijet us do with It . . . let it be more meaningful 
as far as our lives are coneemed. Let us use our own resources and our own 
minerals Let us have our own industry without white people coming in and- 
telling US- what to do, who we can hire, unionizing it. This is our Industry, yet 
Indian boys don't have preference to jobs. All the foremen and the big boys are 
all white. They're not Indian, and then they keep' on at. the Indians who are 
working there, discouraging them by saying, look at you Indians, you can go 
hunt and fish. They're so jealous^ and misconceptions about getting money from 
the government, that they hit on the Indians so bad, that they feel like, gee, I 
guess, we don't belong Jiere. Indians are really sensltivq.'' They more or less force 
them out of their positions there, I mean, after you've worked there two yea:rs, . 
and you haven't earned any seniority it's quite evident to you what's going on. 
You*re fired or you quit, just because, what's the use, you can't make it. They're 
no jobs. Unemployment is up 80%. You can't fight the bureaucracy, because 
you don't have the money. They control the money. They control everything. All 
Indian money comes out in the form of a government check, whether you're 
working for the tribe or what, comes in the form of a government check. You 
cash it in the stores uptown}. White people cash ^ it, and they say, hum, 
another government check for the Indian. Then they start looking at you 
Indians and looking down on you and calling you down, dirty things, stinking 
Indians. I mean, they really put you down. After a while.it gets to you. You start 
thinking like It happened to me, I guess that's right, you know, I guess all^ these 
people are right, not everyone (voice, she tried to get a. job and dyed her hair 
lilonde) . Yes; I went to ask for a job in a store, and I had jet black hair, and they 
wouldn't give me a job'. They said they had ncr jobs available. So my cirlfrlend 
was a beautician and she bleached my hair blonde. I went back the very next day, 
and they didn't know who I was. I asked for a job, and they.-^ave it to me. They 
thought I was white. After they found out I was Indian, they fired me, because 
I was drawing too many Indian customers. « 
B A. What do yon want to do after college? 

LM. Well, let's put it this .way. While I'm in college, I ,want to learn as 
much as I can about the white man, so I can go back arid know how to fight 
him back here on the reservation. Not only this reservation, but A>ther reserva- 
,tlons as well because Indians need legal advice. We*re under so many laws and . 
everything that we don't know; what's going on. You have to be more than 
a lawyer to understand all of our laws. We all have different constitutions and 
bylaws. We're all under federal, law, and when in town^ under city law, under 
state law. I mean, my goodness, where are we? I mean. In this way they're 
sending all of our boys to prison. They're dying in prison. They've never had any 
fair or legal, just trial. In a way, it's all part of that big plot, just to get rid 
of the Indians, decima tion. 

BA. You say legal aid. Are you thinking about this ? 

LM. Oh, yes. 

BA. Law school, or what? / 
■• LM. Definitely, law school. It has to be. - 

BA. When can^y^u go to law school, after three years, or can they push 
yon ahead in two years? 

LM. Well, there's this law school in New Mexico In Albuquerque that is 
starting a program for. Indian lawyers only. They'll take you after three years. 
.However, I'm a bit skeptical, because its receiving finances from the Bureau. 
I think In this way, they're making their own crop of Indian lawyers, not for 
the benefit of the Indians, but for the Bureau. Get them brainwashed in that way. 
So I'm thinking of going to probably Bolt law school, or Harvard — I want the 
very. best. I'm tired of taking second rate, I'm tired of being treated like a second 
rate person. At the same time, I don't want to lose my Identity with the people, 
and I don't want to get to the point where I can no longer relate to them, which 
is the reason why I keep so close with them ... 

BA. Do you think you can go and talk to the education department here and 
have them put together a scholarship package for you? 

LM. No, absolutely not That'll never happen, because whatever money 111 get, 
ril have to beg and cry for. 

BA. You will have to milk the system yourself, like you always have, you 
will have to go 4n and no one's going to come to you ? 

LM. Yes. 
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BA, Has auyW)(ly come to you and tried to promote your education ? 

liM. Nobody nas ever tried to promote my education. It's just the fact that 
I've been kicked ^ut of every school I ever wanted that kind of made it a 
•challenge. You telf an Indian he can't do som§l?hing, and that's the drst thing 
he's going to try to do. I've never been encouraged by anyone. As a matter of 
I've been discouraged because of my situation, because of my children. 



"The Etiology of Suicide at Fort Hall 

• ^ (By Jane Watson, Department of Anthropology, Idaho State University, 
. * Pocatello, Idaho) ; ^ 

"Good-by now, 

Since theres no place on this earth for me may be I'll find some place else to go ■/■ 
Since you said i am know (no) human i didn't deserve to be here with you folks. 
Love ex son 

^ Darrell 

Guess i wont see my little Boy or girl after all well so long 

I Note left by a 17-year-ol^boy who hung himself in jail. ) 

**I am going with Darwin; he wants nie to cpme." , 

(Paraphrase of statement made by a 16-year-old boy just before he drank a can 
of spray paint. He had been the only close friend of Darwin, a 17-year-old who 
had hung himself in jail several day s before. ) 

"About myself, about me. So Judge Me as miyselt Also thank Dad for inheriting 
his blood line ... 

So Just hurry and put me to rest. I've been through enough . 

No big dinners and all. ' 
^ I'm not much of a man to take my own life but things got to be so . . . 

Like I said Sharon (his wife) didnt have anything to do with this This is 
inherited from Our Blood line and my time is due in about 40 min's." ^ 
\ (From a note left by a 28-year-old whose father, but not mother, is a full 

blood Sho-Ban.) . / / 

"I;willxiot die as a coward to face Life But to live in the land of my forefathers. 
To die as a man, to show no pity." v. 

(From a note le?t by a 20-year-old boy who hanged himself in jail.) 

Ft. Hall has a completed suicide rate that is ten times the national average. 
Contrary to the national pattern, the great majority of suicides occur in the 18--25 
year age bracket.Vin the past two months there have been two. completed suicides, 
five recorded attempts (three by hangings in jail), and at least two unrecorded 
attempts. The above quotes in some way reflect the problems that account for 
these oppressive statistics. 

The etiology of suicide at Ft Hall Involves cultural factors as well as 
psychologically-explained patterns of inadequate psychic defense mechanism 
development. These cultural factors sometimes create the stress situations which 
overwhelm the ego strengths of the potential suicide victim. They may also play 
a causative role in the inadequacy of ego development. This paper will attejnpt 
to analyze some of these cultural factors in their relation to suicide. The basis 
for analysis is one-and-a-half mpuths of field work made possible by a research 
grant provided by Idaho State University and by a study being supervised by the 
National Institute of Mental Health, Center for Studies of Suicide Prevention,, 

In attemptfng to analyze the i)ertinent cultural factors, it is perhaps best first 
to convslder the more tangible ones. This would include the economic conditions. 
According to a 1058 estimate, the average annual income per enrolled tribal 
: member was $231.^ Whether or not this figure is still exactly accurate, it does 
represent the pattern of low income that characterizes the economic situation of 
most tribal members." Income is often not steady, resting upon seasonal labor, 
opportunities. The instability \of the economic situation api)ears at times to 
produce an almost passive acceptance of inadequate financial circumstances ; and 
at the same time, it creates a sense of insecurity. ' . 
/ ^x, 

1 Larry H. DIzniang» "Observation? on Suicidal Behavior Among the Shoshone-Bannock 
Indians", p. 2. 

2 Norman Nybroten, Economy and Conditions of the Fort Hall IndlatuReaervationt b. 150. 
lijhrotcn quotes The Ft. Hall atory,v. 2. 

3 There pre of, course exceptions, Including* those members who hold steady jobs and, most 
notably, a few whose income from ownership of land now being mined for phosphate some- 
times exceeds $20,000 a year. . 
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I once had a conversation .with tbree teenage glrlSj'^all of whoni ; are working 
on the summer Neighborhood Youth Corps, program, about a persoi^a^l. situation 
which reflected this ambivalence. They have rented a small house on the Ft. Hall 
townsite for the sunimer. Two of them at that time had no money; oneXhad about 
?40. None knew for sure how long their jobs would last They wereXtrying to 
decide whether to spend tlie money on" fixing up the house and having\a party 
or saving it for next monl^^'s rent (^35). None of the girls wanted t\ move 
home with her family. They finally spent most of the money on things for the 
/house and a couple of cases of beer, deciding that maybe they would have another. 
$35 "from somewherie" by rent-day. They joked about having no money and about 
how maybe the $35 would "just turn up." Each of them was concerned about bemg 
broke, but each time one of them would verbalize the concern, another would sa" 
something like "Oh well, maybe it will just turn up. One finally said, **0h, Indians 
aren^t supposed to worry about next month!" They all laughed and joked about 
being "big Indians." They seemed to be trying to deal with the insecurity of being 
broke by overtly assuming/ what they felt was an "Indian" value, that is, not 
worrying about their future financial situation. 

It will be important to see just how pervasive this ambivalent feeling is, 
especially among young people. Is it considered "un-Indian" to worry too much 
or out loud about where the next paycheck is going to come from and, concur- 
rently, does one try to abate the fear by telling oneself it is '^Indian" to plan for 
tomorrow tomorrow, not today? Do young i)eople think this is the way their 
parents function; do they think it is what they should be doing? How much 
conflict is there for them between feeling both passively acceptive of any given 
situation and at the sande time worried or concerned about it; and most impor- 
tantly how do they act on these feelings? 

Anotlier cultural distinction that has relevant implications for how the 
teenagers dear with conflicts is the child rearing practices. Traditionally the 
grandparent had a primary role in disciplining the children, which was often 
effected by ridicule rather than physical punishment. The importance of the 
relationship is reflected in the reciprocal . address form for grandparents and 
grandchildren.* Today, while the parents play a more,direct role in bringing up 
the children,* the grahdpatrents still are often very involved! The involvement is 
not due solely to the traditional responsibility placed upon them. It Involves 
■ many other factors ; sometimes the parents are inadequate in their" roles, even 
in terms of supplying adequate sustenance. . Sometimes this seems to be due 
to the inability to have their own needs met.' A pattern involving drinking and 
child neglect may develop. Sometimes one or both of the.parents are absent, 
having died or "taken off." The consequence is often placement of the children 
with the grandpa routs. In tracing the family situatfons of the si^icides anrl 
attempts, it is evident that many have been raised, at least in part, , by grand- 
parents. In quite a few of the cases, one or both parents are still around, but 
have often left the children with the grandparents for long periods of time. 

The implications of these child rearing patterns are multiple. The grandparents 
are usually more traditional in terms of dress, beliefs and practices than the 
parents. Their value patterns affect the children, just as do those of, say, the 
school system. It is probably very significant just how the values of both, are 
Incorporated I in case of conflict is one rejected, are they kept in separate con- 
text, do they mesh to form a hybrid v.'tlue.lare they indiscriminately, utilized, 
or does one become subordinate to the other in a predictable type of situation? 

I am rieminded of an interview between the psychiatrist contracted by the 
Public Health Service and a twenty-year-old girl whose husband had recently 
suicided and whose grandmother (who had raised iier for part of her child- 
hood) had died three days before. She was/quite' articulate and was not hostile 
during the interview. She related two . dreams, both of which she had had 
several times. The first she had been having for a year ; it involved her one 
and a half-year-old daughter being snatched from her by an unknown person 
(the father of the child had come around the house drunk and beligerent several 
times since the divorce) . The second, which she had had only since the death 
of her second. husband," was an image of him lying in a cofHn and several women 
and herself crying. She also had been having ttioughts. aliout jumping out of-, 
a car into the path of another vehicle ^or driving over a cliff. In listening to her, 
it was difficult to understand how she felt about these dreams and thoughts. ' 



* I have asked several teenagers who speak or at least understand Shoshonl whether they 
use these terms. Some said they knew the terms, but none use them al though the grand- 
parents occasionally do. One iO-year-old boy said it was too "old" to use them. He Just says 
"Grandmai" , _ 
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Did she see them as u. natural phenomena resulting from extremely stressful 
situations, or did she somehow see them as portentous? She agreed with the 
doctor's suggestion that it is a common occurrence to have dreams and thoughts 
such as these after traumiiti<? experiences. Y6t' could she also possibly be in* 
fiuenced by traditional beliefs that dreams are p?bpheticV ,} 

X sixteen-year- old girl, whose mother is dead aud who has been raised by 
grandparents told me she had a dream after a drinking party. She would not tell 
ine what it was about and she would not tell her friends that she, had had it 
It seemed to concern her very much, but she felt It was somehow more dangerous 
If she verbalized it. From other comments she made, the impression Irhad was 
that she felt the dream might be ominous. (She aslted^me^to work the Ouija 
Board with her to see if the dream would, come true. We did, but she s^lid later 
that we couldn't^ trust it because it was playing tricks on us that day.) I think 
she spoke to me about it because she wanted to hear me. say that dreams are 
not ominous; she wanted what it in this case was the less threatening of her 
beliefs to be strengthened. — 
- I think that this problem, that is how arid when **iDdian" and "white" va'lues 
•and beliefs create conflict, might' be of significance in terms of how an individual 
is able to cope with stressful situations. It is certainly manifested quite blatantly 
in two of the suicide notes quoted at the beginning of this paper: (#3) The 
'Svhiite" belief that suicide is wrong — *'I*m not much of a man to take my own 
life . and, iu juxtaposition, what he apparently sees as an "Indian" belief, 
that is thG acting out of a prescribed ending, an ending which he inherited from 
his father's "blood line." Another (#4) : "I will not die aa a coward to face Life. 
But to live in the land of r^y forefathers." What vvss cowardly death to this 
boy? What made suicide seem so courageous? Certainly from a tr:adltlonal 
■viewi)oint suicide per se was not condoned.' But then, it is not the strictly 
■accurate traditional beliefs and values which, compose what young x>eople 
term as "Indian" today ; they are, rather, modifications of traditions. Influenced 
by an: incalculable number of gross and minute social,, economic, psychological, 
religious, and physical changes effected since contact time. 

It is difficult to understand how and when the conflict between "white" and 
"Indian" values and beliefs develops, because the "Indian" has been distorted in 
a Seemingly indefinable way, a way that probably has as many variables as 
there are teenagers on the reservation. I think it will be essential in my field 
work to continue to try to pick up (eventually by direct questioning) just 
what some of the young i)eople who have attempted or threatened think about 
"Indian" and **white" beliefs, how they .interpret them, how they are affected by 
them, under what sorts of circumstances they conflict for them. 

One of the most important concepts that is certainly affected by both "white", 
■and "Indian" is that of death. Just how does the sixteen-year-old boy (#2) 
feel when he says that Darwin wants him to join him? Wlmt does "living in the 
land of my forefathers" mean for the boy who hung himself ( #4) ? In tracing 
some of the family situations of the attempters and completed suicides, it is 
quite apparent that inany have relatively recent violent deaths, whether by 
suiicde, homocide, or accident. As more genealogies are worked out "for the 
involved families/ I think this /will possibly prove to be a significant factor in 
suicide patterns." 

The conception of family is another cultural factor which has sigtiificanc'e. . 
Family was, and often still is, a much broader group than the nuclear family.'' 
Yet, it is not clear to me just how the family, even in its broader sense, func- 
tions to serve the needs of its members. Froin talking to numerous -people, both 
Indian and white, at Ft. Hall, I have descriptions of most of the families of 
the attempters and suicides. The great majority are from hbme.s that are 
described in some way as inadequate; the most predominant pattern is of an 
overbearing, sometimes cold and yet in some ways overprotective mother. The 
father often has a rather ineffectual male role, perhaps drinking heavily. There 
is often no close sibling relationship. Grandparents, often left with the task, 



« Sven Llljeblad, "Some Observatlona on the Fort Hall I;fidlan ReBervatioii," p. 66. 
' «One of the Social Workers at Ft. HaU feels that denth, by any means, IntGnslflcs the 
closeness of the relationship for the living membera of tiie family ; they feel cloeer to the. 
deceased member after his death. \ 

t Sven Llljeblad, "Some Observations on the Ft. Hnll Indian Reservation", p. 35. 
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are not able to discipline the children efEectiyely. Yet often attachments to home- 
are strong* 

The functions of the peer groups are also not clear to nae yet They are- 
obvioiisly meeting some needs in terms of conii)an5onship and security. Some- 
of the suicides have been described as "loners," " Conversely, it appears that most 
of the attempters, who do not succeed, have some peer group affiliation. Tet 
the peer group Js certainly not meeting all of the needs that are left unfuUilled. 
by the. famUy. The most striking reason is the lack of ^trust the members feel. 
Innumerable times I have heard teenagers and people who work with them, 
(social workers, teachers, VISTAs) say that they cannot trust one another; 
i£ you expose your problems to even one friend, the whole reservation will 
know about It. In 'addition there Is a feeling, perhaps not as pervasive, that 
the way to deal with a person you dislike (perhaps who threatens you in some 
wayj is to^flght him." One.of the most iwignant verifications of these two fceliugs- 
that l have heard "was on a tape made at a ^oup session of teenagers who are, 
in various ways, in trouble with the law and therefore attend weekly meetings 
held by two of the Ft, Hail social workers. This particular tape was made the 
night after one of the Indian Upward Bound students hftd tried to suicide after 
a summer of threats and taunts by a group at Indian students, "the Hell's- 
Injuns." who were also on the program. One of the Hell's Injuns (who had 
actually pulled a knife on the young attempter -the previous night) was at the 
meeting. When the group started to talk about the boy who liad attempted, about 
his own personal problems and his comparatively good adjustment to Upward 
Bound, the Heirs Injun boy suddenly jumped up and ran out of the room. He- 
sat outside in a car and honked the horn. When they changed 'tlie subje<^t he 
went back in. The group discussion then came around to the subject of trust. 
The subject seemed to be threatening to them at first, but after joking around . 
about it, several stated that they could not talk about their problems simply 
because the information would be all oVer the reservation by the next day. 
Several others said that this was true and that you don't solve your problems 
by talking about them with your fi-iends. **With whom do you talk about them?" 
the social worker asked. Nobody. Either you work them out yourself or you 
live with them. Yet, though they cannot be trusted, friends are extremely 
important when there is not much stability or success in the other .aspects of 
one's life, e.g., family and school. 

Most Indian youngsters do not do well in school and conseauently do not 
find much reward in it Although there seems to be a basic belief, at least a . 
verbalized one, that education is good, there is not much practical evidence 
to support this belief. This is not surprising in view of the education level of 
the reservation ; the median education grade level is as follows : '° 
Yeiirs old: l ' Grade level 

'30 _ 0.13 

40 : ^-1 

50 

GO - 7.13: 

Children who go on to high school do not receive much specific help at home. 
-The diminishing of class size from grammar school to junior and senior high 
school can be partially understood in this light. It will be Interesting to find out 
more about the real attitude toward education. Like so many values and goals- 
on the reservation, it might possibly be a highly ambivalent one; education 
is good because it can get you a good job ; but with a . better education, one gets 
above the i'est of the group and becomes vulnerable to criticism for doing so. 

Another factor contributing to the high suicide rate is the use of intoxicants, 
gas, glue, paint, and recently, marijuana. Almost every attempt and completed 



8 This becomes apparent when young men and women leave the reservation on relocation"^ 
jobs, from which the return, rate Is very high. This Is not true, however, for students going- 
away to boardins school; some have even said they dread coraing home in the summers. 
It appears then that part of the attachment to home involvea Inadequate preparation for , 
meeting unfamiliar situations. . \ , « ^ -. 

«Tt has been hypothesized that some of the suicides were leaders of groups- that had 
Bulclde pactB I have been able to substantiate a suicide pact In one group only, and then 
by the comments made to a social worker by a peripheral member. He spoke of It as more- 
^ of a dnrinir of one another than as a pact. None of the croup of five lias^ a^IcIdecL althouj^h 
three have attempted, all by hanging and ehoklnfr while In JaH. Also the brother* of two 
of the boys has suicided. He apparently was not in the group « tk 

^"Norman Nybroten, i5co«omy and Conditiona of the Fort HaU Indian Reservation, p. 7&. 
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suicide occurrotl while the peraon was high, when his self restraints were low- 
ered. The combination of this and a stresallul, frustrating situation (in three of 
the five attempt cases this smmner this has included iucarcteration) seems to be 
the immediate precipitating factor ia an attempt j 

The prevalence of suicide attempts does not go unknown on the reservation. 
Until recently the local pap2rs would headline stories about , them. The topic 
is of ^eat concern to the, Tribal Council. As with most other things of interest, 
facts and rumors of suicide are circulated among the teenagers and older people. 
Even the younger ones seem to be aware and interested. One of the VISTAs told 
me about a group of young teenage boys who took turns hanging each other 
by the collar on a nail at her house one day "just to see how it feels and how 
long you can ihst." Xlt was in part, as many of the more: serious attempts might 
be, a manipulative device for attention.) 

Another time I was sitting by a narrow irrigation ditch on the Ft. Hall town- 
site with a group of five children, the oldest of whom is about eight One of them 
suggested that they hang a rope on a tree and swing into the water. Another 
said no, that they might get hung on it • „ ^ 

The whole group ( excluding ouone but the three-year-old, who listened' at- 
tentively) then discussed how it would feel' to have a.xope on your neck and not 
to be able to breath. This reservation- wide concern' with suicide probably in- 
fluences the number of attempts that do occur." 

Further exploration into the various manifestations and prevalency of these 
cultural factors and their relation to specific suicide, attempt, and threat cases 
will involve a closer study of the following : 

1. The family— including economic situation, who the parents and/or 
guardians are, problems of drinking or use of gas, glue, paint etc.,. previous 
violent deaths in the family. 

2. School situation — including what schools have been attended, grades, 
attendance and attitudes (I am not sure yet whether there is any correlation 
between boarding school attendance, which indtself sometimes* reflects prob- 
lems not only in school but in the home situation, and suicide, ) 

3. Peer groups— including what groups have had attempts, threats or 
. suicide completions in them, what functions the groups serve, their activities, 

whether they are composed, of adolescents, who are related or. not, what 
. influence they have on other groups and "loners". 

To this end» I wiU make continued use of police B I A, PHS and school files 
and personnel who have knowledge of the cases! I hope also to be able to work 
out detailed genealogies of the involved families, which. I think will prove 
inVkluable in determining group patterns, as well as the importance of violent 
deaths within the family, The use o^ ascending genealogies might show a corre- 
lation between family origin and suicides. 

• . . . ■ \ 
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Senator Mondale. The committee wishes to thank all who gave of 
their time and eHort to make the plight of Indian education known. 
Our mission to elevate the status of our American Indians has been 
made easier by the cooperation of so many of our citizens who gave 
unselfishly of themselves. 

Again, thank you very much. , 

(IrVhereupon, the subcommittee was recessed subject to the call of 
the Chair.) • 



^ Sven Llljeblad. "Some Observations on tbe Fort Hall Indian ReBervatlon'\ pp. 6ft-67 
"Nor can it be said tlmt those sulcldea are 'never caused by Imitation'. In fact they are to a 
. very high dej;roe. 
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